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For about two centuries after the Norman conquest, Anglo-Norman was almost exclu- 
sively the language of literature in this country. The few exceptions belong to the last 
expiring remains of an older and totally different Anglo-Saxon style, or to the first 
attempts of a new English one, formed upon a Norman model. Of the two grand monu- 
ments of the poetry of this period, Layamon belongs to the former of these classes, and the 
singular poem entitled the Ormulwm to the latter. After the middle of the thirteenth 
century, the attempts at poetical composition in English became more frequent and more 
successful, and previous to the age of Chaucer we have several poems of a very remarkable 


.character, and some good imitations of the hurmony and spirit of the French yersification. 


of the time. 

During this latter period there had been a great movement in intelligence and art 
throughout Europe, which was shewing itself sometimes in one place and sometimes in 
another, and which was giving great promises ofa splendid future. By the end of the 
thirteenth century it broke out in Italy in Dante, and a little later in Petrarch. In France 
it shewed itself in a multitude of poetical compositions, remarkable for their spirit and 
harmony of versification. In England it became magnificently embodied in Chaucer, 
shnost to rise and die with him; for two centuries passed away before another poet was 
mroduced who could lay any claim to rivalry with his great predecessor. 

According to the best information that can be collected, Geoffrey Chaucer was born 
somewhere near the year 1328,* his family being apparently citizens of London. The 
accounts of his earlier years and of his education are vague and unsatisfactory ; but he was 
certainly a man of extensive learning, and he had the education of a gentleman: he is 
generally believed to have been bred to the law. We learn from Chaucer’s own testimony, 
given at a later period, in the case of the Grosvenor peerage, that in the autumn of 1359 
he was in the army with which Edward III. invaded France, which was his first military 
service, and that he was made prisoner by the French during the expedition which termi- 
nated with the peace of Chartres in May 1360. 

We know nothing further of Chaucer’s history until 1367, when a pension of twenty 
marks yearly for life was granted by the king to the poet, as one of the valets of the king’s 
chamber, in consideration of his services. About the same time he married Philippa, one 
of the ladies in attendance on the queen, who is said to have been the eldest daughter of 
Sir Payne Roet, king-of-arms of Guienne, and sister of Katherine, widow of Sir Hugh 
Swynford, and subsequently wife of John of Gaunt, duke of Lancaster. In 1370, as we 
find from the records, Chaucer was employed in the king's service abroad. Two years 
after this, on the 12th of November, 1372, the poet was sent on a mission to Genoa, to treat 
on the choice of a port in England where the Genoese might form a commercial establish- 
ment ; he appears to have remained in Italy nearly a year, as we do not trace him in Eng- 
land until the latter part of November 1373, and we then find, by the allowance of his 
expenses, that he had been on the king’s service to Florence as well as to Genoa. We are, 


* The following notice of the personal history of the poet is chiefly an abridgment of the Life of 
Chaucer by Sir Harris Nicolas, who gathered together a mass of curious facts from the public reccri:, 
many of the: not known before, 
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unfortunately, in perfect ignorance of Chaucer’s movements in Italy; and the statement 
of the old biographers that he visited Petrarch at Padua, is founded on mere suppositions 
totally unsupported by any known evidence. It can hardly be believed, however, that 
Chaucer did not profit by the opportunity thus afforded him of improving his acquaintance 
with the poetry, if not with the poets, of the country he thus visited, whose influence was 
now being felt on the literature of most countries of Western Europe. He was evidently 
well acquainted with the writings of Dante, and probably with those of Petrarch, if not 
with those of Boccaccio. He distinctly quotes the former poet more than once; thus, in 
the Wife of Bath’s Tale :— . 
“« Wel can the wyse poet of Florence, 
That hatte Daunt, speke of this sentence.” 
The ‘‘ sentence,” as Chaucer gives it, is almost a literal translation from the Purgatorio, 
It may be observed also, that the inference from this and other circumstances is stronsly 
in favour of the belief that Chaucer was well acquainted with the Italian language, which 
Sir Harris Nicolas doubts, I think without sufficient reason. 

That Chaucer acquitted himself well as an ambassador, and that the king was satisfied 
with his services, we can have no doubt ; for on the 23d of April following the monarch 
made him a grant for life of a pitcher of wine daily, an appropriate gift for a poet, but 
which nevertheless seems to have been soon commuted for the payment of its value in 
money. About six weeks after this, on the 8th of June 1374, Chaucer was appointed 
comptroller of the customs and subsidy of wools, skins, and tanned hides in the port of 
London ; and it was stipulated that he should write the rolls of his office with his own 
hand, and perform his duties personally and not by deputy. This might be supposed to 
shew that Chaucer's poetical talents were not very generously appreciated; but it appears 
in reality that it was a mere formula of the grant of the office. From this time to the end 
of the reign of Edward III., the poet continued to enjoy the royal favour ; and he not only 
received several marks of his sovereign’s generosity, but he was employed frequently in 
public service of importance. During the last year of Edward’s reign, a.p. 1377, he was 
sent successively to Flanders and to France, being in the first mission associated with Sir 
Thomas Percy (afterwards Earl of Worcester), and in the second attached to an embassy 
to treat of peace with Charles V. 

It is probable that Chaucer was re-appointed one of the king’s esquires on the accession 
of Richard II., and he certainly did not decline in court favour. In the middle of Ja- 
nuary 1378, he was again sent to France, attached to an embassy, the object of which 
was to negotiate King Richard’s marriage with a daughter of the French monarch. His 
stay in France was not long, for in the May of the same year he was employed on a new 
mission, being sent with Sir Edward Berkely to Lombardy, to treat with Bernardo 
Visconti, Lord of Milan, and the celebrated Sir John Hawkwood, apparently to persuade 
them to assist in some warlike expedition contemplated by the English government ; and 
from this mission Chaucer appears not to have returned until the end of the year. It was 
on this occasion that Chaucer nominated as one of his representatives, in case of any legal 
proceedings during his absence (to which people in those days were liable), John Gower, 
a cireumstance that establishes the fact of the intimate friendship between the two poets. 
We know that Chaucer dedicated his Troilus and Creseide, written in the sixteenth year of 
the reign of Richard IT. (1392-3), to Gower ; and the latter poet, in the Confessio Amantis, 
makes Venus say of Chaucer: 


*¢ And grete wel Chaucer, when ye mete, 
As my disciple and my poete ; 
For in the floures of his youthe, 
In sondry wyse, as he wel couthe, 
Of dytees and of songes glade, 
The whiche he for my sake made, 
The lande fulfylled is over alle ; 
Whereof to him in svecyallo, 
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Above all other, I am most holde, 
Forthy nowe in his dayes olde 

Thou shalle him telle this message, 
That he uppon his latter age, 

To sette an end of al his werke, 

As he whiche is myn owne clerke, 
Do make his Testament of Love, 

As thou hast done’thy shrift above, 
So that my courte yt may recorde. ” 


It has beer supposed, on very slight grounds, that Chaucer’s friendship for Gower met with 
some interruption towards the end of his life.* 

Soon after his return from Italy, Chaucer appears to have been again ecnjloye on 
foreign service, for the records shew that he was absent from May to December 1379. In 
1382 he received the appointment of comptroller of the petty customs of the port of 

London, in addition to his previous office of comptroller of the customs and subsidies ; 
and in February 1385 he obtained the still greater favour of being allowed to nominate a 
permanent deputy, by which the poet must have been partially released from duties which 
can never have been agreeable to his tastes. 

Several circumstances shew that Chaucer. had some intimate connection with the 
county of Kent, where he probably held property ; and he was elected a knight of the 
shire for that county in the parliament which met at Westminster on the 1st of October, 
1386, and which closed its session on the Ist of November following ; shortly after which 
(before the 4th of December, 1386), Chaucer was dismissed from his employments, but for 
what reason we have not the slightest intimation, though it was doubtless connected with 
some of the petty intrigues of this intriguing reign. Probably, as Sir Harris Nicolas sup- 
poses, he had become obnoxious to the Duke of Gloucester and the other ministers who 
had succeeded his patron, the Duke of Lancaster, in the government ; and it is well known 
that the proceedings of the parliament just alluded to were directed against the Duke of 
Lancaster’s party. 

We know nothing further of Chaucer’s history until the year 1388, except that he con- 
‘tinued regularly to receive his two pensions of twenty marks each; but on the Ist of May 
in the latter year, the grants of these pensions were at his request cancelled, and the 
annuities assigned to John Scalby, which has been considered as a proof that the poet was 
at that time in distress, and obliged to sell his pensions. Exactly a year after this, in 
May 1389, on the young king’s assumption of the reins of government, the Duke of Lan- 
caster’s party were restored to power, and Chaucer again appeared at court. On the 12th 
of July, the poet was appointed to the valuable office of clerk of the king's works at the 
palace of Westminster, the Tower of London, the castle of Berkhamstead, and the royal 
manors of Kennington, Eltham, Clarendon, Sheen, Byfleet, Childern Langley, and Fecken- 
ham, at the royal lodge of Hathenburgh in the New Forest, at the lodges in the parks of 
Clarendon, Childern Langley, and Feckenham, and at the mews for the king’s falcons at 
Charing Cross. He was expressly permitted to perform his duties by deputy, and his salary 
was fixed at two shillings a day. Chaucer held this office, however, only two years, having 
been dismissed from it before the 16th of September 1391, but the cause of his removal is 
unknown. 

_ During the latter years of Richard’s reign Chaucer was evidently suffering from po- 
verty ; for instead of receiving, as formerly, his pension in half-yearly payments when due, 
we find him constantly taking sums in advance; and as these were not always paid into 
his own hands we are led to suppose that he was labouring under sickness as well as 
want. He was now aged as well as poor and needy ; but the accession of Henry IV. came 
suddenly to cast a gleam of brightness on his declining days, Within four days after he 
came to the throne, Henry granted him, on the 3d of October, 1399, a yearly pension of 
forty marks, in addition to the annuity of twenty pounds which had been given him by 


* See a note on the Man of Law’s Tale, }. 4498, and Sir H. Nicolas’s Life of Chaucer, p. 89. 
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King Richard. On Christmas eve, 1399, the poet obtained the lease of a house near 
Westminster Abbey, where it is probable that he closed his days. His name appears in 
the issue rolls, as continuing to receive his pension, until the 1st of March, 1460, when it 
was received for him by Henry Somere, the clerk of the receipt of the exchequer, who is 
supposed to have been a relation of the “‘frere John Somere,”’ whose calendar is mentioned | 
in Chaucer’s treatise on the Astrolabe. Chaucer is stated, and with probable correctness, 
in an epitaph placed in 1550 near his grave in Westminster Abbey by Nicholas Brigham (a 
poet of that time), to have died on the 25th of October, 1400, at which time, according to 
the supposed date of his birth, he would have reached the age of seventy-two. 

The above are all the circumstances of importance connected with the life of Chaucer 
that are known to be true. Although, in the documents in which they are found, he is 
looked upon only as an actor in the eventful politics of the day, we have other evidence 
that his poetical talents were highly appreciated by his contemporaries, as well as in the 
age which followed his death. By the English poets of his time, Gower and Occleve, 
he is spoken of in the warmest terms of praise; and that his reputation was high on 
the continent, we have a remarkable proof in a ballad addressed to him by the French 
poet Eustace Deschamps, which has been zrinted in Sir Harris Nicolas’s Life and in my 
Anecdota Literaria. This latter document shews us also that Chaucer was on terms of 
friendship at least with the French poets of his day. Occleve not only paid a tribute of 
affection to his ‘‘ maister” in his poetry, but he painted his portrait in the margin of the 
manuscript; and this portrait, evidently a good one, was copied at different times and in 
different forms, and was no doubt the original of all the portraits of Chaucer we now 
have. The best copy appears to be that in the Harleian Ms. No. 4866. 


THE CANTERBURY TALES. 


Chaucer’s capital work is doubtless the Canterbury Tales. The idea of thus joining 
together a number of stories by means of a connecting narrative, or frame, appears to 
have originated in the East; but long before the time of Chaucer it had been made 
popular in Europe by the Disciplina Clericalis of Peter Alfonsi and its translations, and 
by the still more widely-spread romance of the Seven Sages. It is probable that the latter, 
of which an edition has been published by the Percy Society, gave Chaucer the hint of 
his plot, rather than the Decameron, with which I think it doubtful if Chaucer were — 
acquainted. But Chaucer’s plan was far superior to that of any of the similar collections 
which had preceded it, not only for the opportunity it afforded for diversity of style in 
the stories, but for the variety of character it admitted in the personages to be introduced. 
The general introduction to the Canterbury Tales is one of the most perfect compositions 
in the English language. 

The Canterbury Tales appear to have been the compilation of Chaucer's latter years ; 
for they contain allusions to events so late as the year 1386, and if (as there appears little 
room for doubt) there are allusions in the Man of Lawes Tale to the Confessio Amantis of 
Gower, this part of the work must have been composed at a still later period, as that poem 
is stated by its author to have been written in the sixteenth year of the reign of Richard II. 
i.e. 1392-3. I have used the word compilation, because it appears to me not only evi- 
dent that Chaucer composed the Canterbury Tales not continuously, but in different 
portions which were afterwards to be joined together; but it is more than probable that 
he worked up into it tales which had originally been written, and perhaps published, as 
separate poems. Chaucer tells us, in the Legend of Good Women, that he had taus 
published the Kniqhies Tale,— 


*‘ Al the love of Palamon and Arcite, 
Of Thebes. though the storie is knowen lite ;” 


us ‘well as the life of St. Cecilia, or the Second Nonnes Tale,— 
** And made the life also of Saint Cecile.” 
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Tt is quite clear that we possess the Canterbury Tales in an unfinished form. Tyrwhitt 
- makes the following general observations on this subject :—. 

“The general plan of the Canterbury Tales may be learned in a great measure from the 
prologue which Chaucer himself has prefixed to them. He supposes there that a com- 
pany of pilgrims going to Canterbury assemble at an inn in Southwark, and agree that, 
for their common amusement on the road, each of them shall tell at least one tale in 
going to Canterbury, and another in coming back from thence; and that he who shall 
tell the best.tales shall be treated by the rest with a supper upon their return to the same 
inn. This is, shortly, the fable. The characters of the pilgrims are as various as, at that 
time, could be found in the several departments of middle life; that is, in fact, as various 
as could, with any probability, be brought together, so as to form one company; the 
highest and the lowest ranks of society being necessarily excluded. It appears, further, 
that the design of Chaucer was not barely to recite the tales told by the pilgrims, but also 
to describe their journey, And all the remnant of their pilgrimage [ver. 726]; including, 
_ probably, their adventures at Canterbury as well as upon the road. If we add, that the 
tales, besides being nicely adapted to the characters of their respective relators, were 
intended to be connected together by suitable introductions, and interspersed with 
diverting episodes, and that the greatest part of them was to have been executed in 
verse, we shall have a tolerable idea of the extent and difficulty of the whole under- 
taking ; and admiring, as we must, the vigour of that genius which in an advanced age 
could begin so vast a work, we shall rather lament than be surprised that it has been left 
imperfect. In truth, if we compare those parts of the Canterbury Tales of which we are 
in possession, with the sketch which has been just given of the intended whole, it wiil be 
found that more than one-half is wanting. The prologue we have, perhaps, nearly com- 
plete, and the greatest part of the journey to Canterbury; but not a word of the trans- 
actions at Canterbury, or of the journey homeward, or of the epilogue, which, we may 
suppose, was to have concluded the work, with an account of the prize supper and the 
separation of the company. Even in that part which we have of the journey to Canter- 
bury, it will be necessary to take notice of certain defects and inconsistencies, which can 
only be accounted for upon the supposition that the work was never finished by the 
author.” 

After a careful consideration of this question, I am inclined to believe that Chaucer 
not only left his grand poem in an unfinished state, but that he left it in detached por- 
tions only partially arranged, and that it was reduced to its present form after his death. 
This would explain satisfactorily the great variations of the manuscripts in the order of 
the tales, and the evident want of the connecting prologue in more than one instance. 
All the manuscripts agree in the order of the tales of the knight, miller, reve, and cook, 
and in placing them immediately after the general prologue, and it is therefore probable 
that they were left in that state by Chaucer. The Cookes Tale was evidently left un- 
finished by the author, and it was probably the person who reduced the whole to its 
present form that first introduced the tale of Gamelyn, to fill up what he supposed 
a lacuna, but whence he obtained this tale it is difficult to conjecture. Tyrwhitt is so 
entirely wrong in saying that this tale is not found in any manuscript of the first autho- 
rity, that it occurs in the Harleian Ms. from which the present text is taken, and which 
I have no hesitation in stating to be the best and oldest manuscript of Chaucer i have yet 
met with. The style of Gamelyn would lead us to judge that it is not Chaucer's, but we 
can only reconcile this judgment with its being found so universally in the manuscripts, 
by means of the supposition of the posthumous arrangement of the Canterbury Tales, and 
its insertion by the arranger. I have printed the tale of Gamelyn from the same Harlcian 
Ms. which has been the base of my text of the remainder of the poem ; but I have distin- ~ 
guished it from the rest by printing it in smaller type, both on account of the apparently 
well-founded doubts of its being a genuine work of Chaucer, and in order not to interfere 
with the numbering of the lines in Tyrwhitt’s edition, which I have thought it advisable 
to preserve. 
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After the Cookes Tale, the order of the tales differs very much in different manuscripts, 
until we arrive at the tale of the Manciple, with which, and the Parson’s Tale, they all 
conclude. In the present text, I have strictly followed the Harleian manuscript, which 
agrees nearly with the order adopted by Tyrwhitt. The Man of Lawes Tale is not con- 
nected by its prologue with the tale which precedes it; and the Wyf of Bathes Tale 
evidently wants a few introductory lines, which Chaucer would have added had he lived 
to complete the poem. It is not improbable that in the state in which he left it, the 
Wife of Bath’s prologue was the beginning of a portion of manuscript which contained 
the tales of the Wife of Bath, the Friar, and the Sompnour; and perhaps those of the 
Clerk, the Merchant, and the Squier, formed another portion. This latter portion 
appears to have been left unfinished, for the Sguieres Tale breaks off abruptly in the 
middle, which is the more to be regretted, as it is one of Chaucer's best stories, and it isa 
story not found elsewhere. It appears by its prologue, that the /rankeleynes Tale was in- 
tended to follow the Sguieres Tale. The Second Nonnes Tale, or the life of St. Cecilia, has 
no prologue, and appears to be in the same form in which it was originally. written for 
separate publication. The prologue to the Chanones Yemannes Taleshews that this latter 
was intended to follow the Life of St. Cecilia. These two tales are placed, in Tyrwhitt’s 
edition, after the tale of the Nun’s Priest. Of the tales of the Doctour and the Par- 
doner we can only say that they were clearly intended to come together, though they are 
differently placed in manuscripts with respect to those which precede and follow. The 
tales of the Shipman, the Prioress, Chaucer’s two tales of Sir Thopas and Melibeus, the 
Monk’s tale, and the tale of the Nun’s Priest, are all connected together by their pro- 
logues, and appear to have occupied another portion of Chaucer’s manuscript, which also 
was apparently defective at the end, the prologue which was to have connected it with 
the next tale being unfinished. The prologue to the tale of the Manciple contains no 
reference to a preceding tale; but from the way in which the Cook is introduced in it, it 
would seem to have been composed at a time when Chaucer did not intend to introduce 
the Cook's tale after that of the Reve. The Parson's tale is connected by its prologue 
with that of the Manciple, and follows it in all the manuscripts. The old printed editions: 
after 1542, inserted between these a poem, which was evidently »isplaced, under the title 
of the Plowman's Tale, but on what authority it was placed there we are totally ignorant. 
The “‘ retractation” at the end of the Parsones Tale was perhaps introduced by the per- 
son who arranged the text after Chaucer’s death. wg 

With the tale, or rather discourse, of the Parson, Chaucer brings his pilgrims to Can- | 
terbury; but his original plan evidently included tae journey back to London. Some 
writer, within a few years after Chaucer’s death, undertook to continue the work, and 
produced a ludicrous account of the proceedings of the pilgrims at Canterbury, and the 
story of Beryn, which was to be the first of the stories told on their return. ‘These are 
printed by Urry from a manuscript of which I have not been able to trace the subsequent 
history, and, if it should not previously be found, I shall reprint them from Urry’s edition, 
correcting the more apparent errors, for Urry’s faithlessness to his manuscript is quite 
extraordinary. 

The immense popularity of Chaucer’s Canterbury Tales is proved by the’ number of 
manuscript copies still remaining. It was one of the first books printed in England, and 
went through a considerable number of editions before the seventeenth century. For 
the information of those who are interested in the biographical portion of a subject like 
this, I give Tyrwhitt’s history of the printed editions of the Canterbury Tales, omitting 
some of the notes. 

** The art of printing had been invented and exercised for a considerable time, in most — 
countries of Europe, before the art of criticism was called in to superintend and direct «ts 
operations. It is, therefore, much more to the honour of our meritorious countryman, 
William Caxton, that he chose to make the Canterbury Tales one of the earliest proam* 
tions of his press, than it can be to his discredit that he printed them very incorrectiy. 
He probably took the first Ms. that he could procure to print from, and-it happened, 
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unluckily, to be one of the worst in all respects that he could possibly have met with. 
The very few copies of this edition which are now remaining* have no date, but Mr. 
Ames supposes it to have been printed in 1475 or 6, 

“Tt is still more to the honour of Caxton, that when he was informed of the imper- 
fections of his edition, he very readily undertook a second, ‘ for to satisfy the author’ (as 
he says himself), ‘ whereas tofore by ignorance he had erred in hurting and diffaming his 
book.’ His whole account of this matter, in the preface to this second edition, is so clear 
and ingenuous, that I shall insert it below in his own words. This edition is also with- 
out date, except that the preface informs us that it was printed six years after the first. 

“ Ames mentions an edition of Chaucer’s Canterbury Tales, ‘ Collected by William 
Caxton, and printed by Wynken de Worde at Westmestre, in 1495. Folio.’ He does not 
appear to have seen it himself, nor have I ever met with any other authority for its exist- 
ence; which however I do not mean to dispute. If there was such an edition, we may be 
tolerably sure that it was only a copy of Caxton’s. 

“This was certainly the case of both Pynson’s editions, He has prefixed to both the 
introductory part of Caxton's Prohemye to his second edition, without the least alteration. 
In what follows, he says that he purposes to imprint his book [in the first edition] by a copy 
of the said Master Caxton and [in the second] by a copy of William Caxton’s imprinting.} 
That the copy, mentioned in both these passages, by which Pynson purposed to imprint, 
was really Caxton’s second edition, is evident from the slightest comparison of the three 
books: Pynson’s first edition has no date, but is supposed (upon good grounds, I think) to | 
have been printed not long after 1491, the year of Caxton’s death. His second edition$ 


* «The late Mr. West was so obliging as to lend 
me a complete copy of this edition, which is now, 
as I have heard, in the King’s Library. There is 
another complete copy in the library of Merton 
College, which is iJuminated, and has a ruled line 
under every printed one, to give it the appearance, 
Isuppose, ofa Ms. Neither of these books, though 
seemingly complete, has any preface or advertise- 
ment.” 

+ ** Preface to Caxton’s second edition from a 
copy in the Library of St. John’s College, Oxford. 
Ames, p. 55.—Whiche book I have dylygently over- 
sen, and duly examyned to the ende that it be made 
accordyng unto his owen makyng ; for I fynde many 
of the sayd bookes, whiche wryters have abrydgyd 
it, and many thynges left out, and in some places 
have sette certayn versys that he never made ne 
sette in hys booke, of wnyche bookes so incorrecte 
was one broughte to me VI. yere passyd, whiche I 
supposed had ben veray true and correcte, and 
accordyng to the same I dyde do emprynte a cer- 
tayn nomber of them, whyche anon were solde to 
many and dyverse gentylmen, of whom one gen- 
tylman cam to me, and sayd that this book was 
not according in many places unto the book that 
Gefferey Chaucer had made. To whom I answered, 
that I nad made it accordyng to my copye, and by 
me was nothyng added ne mynusshyd. Thennehe 
sayd, he knewe a book whyche hys fader had much 
lovyd, wnat was very trewe, and accordyng unto 
his owen first book by hym made ; and sayd more, 
yf I wed emprynte it agayn, he wold gete me the 
same book for acopye. How be it he wyst well 
that hys faAer wold not gladly departe fro it. To 
whom I said, in eras that he coude gete me suche a 
booke, trewe and correcte, yet I wold ones ende- 


voyre me to emprynte it agayn, for to satisfy the 
auctour, where as tofure by ygnoraunce I erryd in 
hurtyng and dyffamyng his book in dyverce places, 
in setting in somme thynges that he never sayd ne 
made, and leving out many thynges that he made, 
whyche ben requysite to be sette in it. And thus 
we fyll at accord, and he full gentylly gate of hys 
fader the said book, and delyvered it to me, by 
whiche I have corrected my book, as heere after 


alle alonge by the ayde of almighty God shal folowe, 


whom I humbly beseche, &c. 

“Mr. Lewis, in his Life of Caxton, p. 104, has 
published a minute account of the contents of this 
edition from a copy in the Library of Magdalen 
College, Cambridge, but without deciding whether 
it is the first or the second edition. 

“Tt is undoubtedly the second ; but the preface 
is lost. There is an imperfect copy of this edition 
in the Museum, and another in the library of the 
Royal Society. Both together would not make a 
complete one.” 

+ See the Prohkemies to Pynson’s first and second 
editions in the preface to Urry’s Chaucer.: There 
is a complete copy of Pynson s first edition in the 
library of the Royal Society.” 

§ “I venture to call this Pynson’s second edition, 
though Ames (from some notes of Bagford).speaks 
of editions in 1520 and 1522. He does not appear 
to have seen them himself. Mr. West had a copy 
of the edition of 1526, in which the name of the 
printer and the date of the impression are regularly 
set down at the end ofthe Canterbury Tales. After 
that follow ‘ Troilus and Creseide’ and ‘the Boke of 
Fame,’ at the end of which last is a note, copied 
from Caxton’s edition of the same book, with this 
addition, And here foloweth another of his workes. 
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is dated in 1526, and was the first in which a collection of s me other pieces of Chaucer 
was added to the Canterbury Tales. 

«The next edition which I have been able to meet with was printed by Thomas God- 
fray 11 1532. If this be not the very edition which Leland speaks of as printed by Ber- 
thelette, with the assistance of Mr. William Thynne, (as I rather suspect it is,) we may 
be assured that it was copied from that. Mr. Thynne’s dedication to Henry VIII. stands 
at the head of it; and the great number of Chaucer’s works never before published 
which appear in it, fully entitles it to the commendations which have always been given 
to Mr. Thynne’s edition on that account. Accordingly it was several times reprinted as 
the standard edition of Chaucer’s works, without any material alteration, except the inser- 
tion of the Plowman’s tale in 1542. 

‘** As my business here is solely with the Canterbury Tales, I shall take no notice of 
the ‘several miscellaneous pieces, by Chaucer and others, which were added to them by 
Mr. Thynne in his edition, and afterwards by Stowe and Speght in the editions of 1561, 
1597, and 1602. With respect to the Canterbury Tales I am under a necessity of observ- 
ing, that upon the whole they received no advantage from the edition of 1532. Its material 
variations from Caxton’s second edition are all, I think, for the worse. It confounds the 
order of the Syuier's and the Frankelein’s tales, which Caxton, in his second edition, had 
set right. It gives the Frankelein’s prologue to the Merchant, in addition to his own pro- 
per prologue. It produces for the first time two prologues, the one to the Doctour’s, and 
the other to the Shipman’s tale, which are both evidently spurious; and it brings back 
the lines of ribaldry in the Merchant’s tale, which Caxton, in his second edition, had 
rejected upon the authority of his good Ms. 

‘* However, this edition of 1532, with all its imperfections, had the luck, as I have 
said, to be considered as the standard edition, and to be copied, not only by the book- 
sellers, in their several editions* of 1542, 1546, 1555, and 1561, but also by Mr. Speght, 
(the first editor in form, after Mr. Thynne, who set his name to his work,) in 1597 and 
1602. In the dedication to Sir Robert Cecil, prefixed to this last edition, he speaks 
indeed of having ‘reformed the whole work, both by old written copies and by Ma. Wil- 
liam Thynnes praiseworthy labours ;’ but I cannot find that he has departed in any mate- 
rial point from those editions, which I have supposed to be derived from Mr. Thynne’s. 
In the very material points above mentioned, in which those editions vary from Caxton’s 
second, he has followed them. Nor have I observed any such verbal varieties as would 
induce one to believe that he had consulted any good Ms. They who have read his pre- 
face will probably not regret that he did not do more towards correcting the text of 
Chaucer. : 

“Tn this state the Canterbury Tales remainedt till the edition undertaken by Mr. Urry, 
which was published, some years after his death, in 1721. I shall say but little of that © 


But in Mr. West’s copy nothing followed. The 
writer of the preface to Ed, Urr,. seems to have had 
the use of a copy of this edition in 1526, which con- 
tained some other pieces of Chaucer's, and several 
by other hands, See the preface to Ed. Urr.”’ 

* “There are some other editions mentioned by 
Ames, without date ; but it is probable that, upon 
inspection, they would appear to be one or other of 
the editions whose dates are here given. Itseems 
to have been usual to print books in partnership, 
and for each partner to print his own name to his 
share of the impression, See Ames, p, 252. A 
Bible is said to be printed in 1551, by Nicholas 
Hill—‘ at the cost and charges of certayne honest 
menne of the occupacyon, whose names be upon their 


bokes.’”’ 
t “It may be proper just to take notice, that 


Mr. Speght’s edition was reprinted in 1687, with 
an advertisement at the end, in which the editor 
pretended to publish from a Ms. the conclusion of 
the Coke’s Tale, and also of the Squires Tale, which 
in the printed books are said to be lost or never 
Jinished by the author. These conclusions may he 
seen in the Preface to Ed. Urr. Whoever the 
editor was, I must do him the justice to say, thas 
they are both really to be found in Ms, The rrst 
is to be found in Ms. B, a. and the other m Ms. &. 3, 
from which Hearne has also printed 1t, as a caowe 
discovery, in his letter to Bagford. «pp. vo a. u. 
p. 601. IfI thought the reader had any relish for 
such supplements to Chaucer, I could treat him 
from Ms. B. a, with at least thirty more lines, which 
have been inserted in different parts of the Cook’s 


| Tale, by thesame hand that wrote this Conclusion,” 
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edition. as a very fair and full account of it is to be seen in the modest and sensible pre- 
face prefixed to it by Mr. Timothy Thomas, upon whom the charge of publishing Chaucer 
devolved, or rather was imposed, after Mr. Urry’s death. The strange license in which 
Mr. Urry appears to have indulged himself, of lengthening and shortening Chaucer’s 
words according to his own fancy, and of even adding words of his own, without giving 
his readers the least notice, has made the text of Chaucer in his edition by far the worst 
that was ever published.” 


PLAN OF THE PRESENT EDITION. 


During the latter half of the twelfth century and.the earlier part of the thirteenth, the 
language spoken by our Saxon forefathers was rapidly breaking up, and losing its original 
grammatical inflections, and much of its characteristic phraseology. Books or songs 
written in English during this period were intended for the edification of the lower classes, 
or for the douwrgeoisie, which still retained its Saxon habits. Great changes in language 
are generally coeval with political movements and convulsions, and the character of our 
language was completely changed by the baronial wars of the thirteenth century, which 
brought into prominence the Anglo-Saxon portion of the population, and made its lan- 
guage fashionable in high society. The consequence was, that it went through further 
changes in form, and became largely mixed with words having a French (or. Anglo- 
Norman) origin. About the end of the reign of Edward I. the English language took a 
definite shape, which continued during the fourteenth century with very little alteration 
in its grammatical forms, and the only alterations in other respects arising from words 
becoming obsolete, and from the facility with which French or Anglo-Norman words were 
adopted or received at the will of the author, and according to the class of society in 
which he moved and for which he wrote. This arose from the circumstance that English 
and the form of French spoken here were co-existent in our island as the languages of 
common life. This form of the English language was that of the author of Piers Plough- 
man and of Geoffrey Chaucer; the former representing the popular feclings and centaining 
fewest French words, while Chaucer, asthe poet of the higher socicty, uses French words 
in much greater abundance. In our language of the present day we have lost as much of 
the English of Piers Ploughman as we have of the French of the Canterbury Tales. 
The general character and the grammatical constructions of the English of the four- 
teenth century were preserved during the opening years of the fifteenth ; but they soon 
began to break up more rapidly even than in the thirteenth century, until, at the time 
of the Reformation, our language took nearly its modern form, the orthography ex- 
cepted. 
The language in which any man wrote could only be preserved correctly in manu- 
scripts written in his own time, or very near it; for we find by experience that copyists 
invariably altered what they copied to the form of the language at the time in which they 
wrote, and, which is still more embarrassing, to the local dialect of the county in which 
they lived. It is evident, therefore, that the plan of forming the text of any work of the 
periods of which we are speaking, from a number of different manuscripts, written at dif- 
ferent times and different places, is the most absurd plan which it is possible to conceive. 
Yet this was the method professedly followed by Tyrwhitt, in forming a text of the Can- 
terbury Tales of Chaucer. He even did worse: for he seems to have taken for his founda- 
tion m: srely one of the old editions, printed at a time when all the grammatical forms were 
lost, changing words or lines for others which pleased him better from any manuscript 
which happened to contain them. It is true that he has given a list of manuscripts, in 

which he points out those which he considers the best, and which he followed in prefer- 

ence to others; but Tyrwhitt was so entirely unacquainted with the palaographical and 
philological knowledge necessary for the appreciation of them, that he places among his 
manuscripts of ‘‘highest authority,’’ copies on paper of the latter part of the fifteenth ‘cen- 
_ tury, while excellent manuscripts of an earlier date are looked upon with indifference. 
_ The more caution is necessary in this respect with the text of Chaucer, because the greater 
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number of the manuscripts are of the latter part or middle of the fifteenth century, when 
the language was very much changed from that of Chaucer's time, 

Tyrwhitt’s entire ignorance of the grammar of the language of Chaucer is exhibited in 
almost every line, few of which could possibly have been written by the poet as he has 
printed them. It need only be stated, as an instance of this, that in the preterites of 
what the modern Teutonic philologists term the strong verbs (which our common gram- 
marians distinguish by the unfortunate title of irregular verbs), Tyrwhitt has invariably 
placed a verb in the plural with a noun in the singular. This is explained by the circum- 
stance that, in our modern form of the language, the ancient plural of the preterite has 
been adopted for singular as well as plural. Examples of this (in the verbs fo bear, of 
which the correct forms were, sing. bar, pl. bare; to come, s. cam, pl. come ; do swear, s. 
swor, pl. swore ; to give, s. gaf, pl. gave; to speak, s. spak, pl. spake; to rise, s. ros, roos, 
pl. rose; to take, s. took, pl. toke; &c.) occur almost in every sentence. In the verb to 
sit, of which the pret. s. and pl. was sette, Tyrwhitt has substituted set, a form which did 
not exist ; and in the same manner, in the verb éo creep, he has given pret. s. crept, when 
the forms were s. creep, crope, pl. crope. In the same manner, Tyrwhitt has in most 
instances substituted the plural of adjectives for the singular, and the inflected cases of 
nouns for the nominative, besides an infinity of errots in the orthographical forms of the 
language. 

Under these circumstances it is clear that, to form a satisfactory text of Chaucer, 
we must give up the printed editions, and fall back upon the manuscripts; and that, 
instead of bundling them all together, we must pick out one best manuscript which 
nlso is one of those nearest to Chaucer’s time. The latter circumstance is absolutely 
necessary, if we would reproduce the language and versification of the author, At the 
same time, it cannot but be acknowledged, that the earliest manuscript might possibly 
be very incorrect and incomplete, from the ignorance or negligence of the scribe who 
copied it. This, however, is fortunately not the case with regard to Chaucer’s Canier- 
bury Tales. 

The Harleian manuscript, No. 7334, is by far the best manuscript of Chaucer’s Canter- 
bury Tales that I have yet examined, in regard both to antiquity and correctness. The 
handwriting is one which would at first sight be taken by an experienced scholar for that 
of the latter part of the fourteenth century, and it must have been written within a few 
years after 1400, and therefore soon after Chaucer’s death and the publication of the 
Canterbury Tales. Its language has very little, if any, appearance of local dialect ; and 

. the text is in general extremely good, the variations from Tyrwhitt being usually for the 
better. Tyrwhitt appears not to have made much use of this manuscript, and he has’ not 
even classed it among those to which most credit is due. 

This manuscript I have adopted as the text of the present edition; the alterations 
I have ventured to make in it being comparatively few, and only such as appeared ab- 
solutely necessary, I hardly need inform those who are in the habit of consulting 
medieval manuscripts in whatever language they may be written, that none of them aro 
clerically accurate. Some of them are literally filled with errors, which it requires very 
little knowledge to perceive and correct. Many errors of this kind are found in the 
Harleian manuscript of the Canterbury Tales of which I am speaking, and I have not felt 
the least hesitation in correcting them by comparison with another manuscript. As an 
example of the kind of error to whicn I allude, it may be stated that ll. 3779, 3780 stand — 
thus in the Ms, :— 


“ Of storial thing that toucheth gentilesse, 
And eek more ryaite, and holynesse.” 


I have without hesitation followed another Ms. in correcting the two words in italics 
to moralité; and in cases like this I have not thought it necessary to load the book with 
notes pointiag out the alterations, In other instances, where a reading in the Hari. Ms., 
although affording a tolerable meaning, has appeared to me a decided bad one; I have 


_ poetry of his glorious countryman Geoffrey Chaucer. Changing and mutilating is not, in 
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changed it for a better, always (when there is room for the least doubt) giving the 
original reading of the manuscript in a foot-note. For this purpose, I have collated the 


text throughout with the Lansdowne Ms. No. 851, which appears to be, of those in the 


British Museum, next in antiquity and value to the Ms. Harl.; and I have also collated 
it, as far as the Wyf of Bathes Tale, with two manuscripts in the public library of the 
University of Cambridge, bearing the shelf-marks Mm. 2. 5. (which I have quoted as C. 1), 
and Ii. 3, 26 (C. 2); but I found so little real use from these latter manuscripts, that I 
thought it unnecessary to collate them further. In general, I have reaped little advan- 
tage from collating a number of manuscripts. 

Tyrwhitt’s want of philological knowledge has rendered his text unharmonious as well 
as ungrammatical. The final e, most distinctly pronounced, and which was most neces- 
sary to the metrical completeness of the line, was the one which marked grammatical 
inflections and adverbial forms; and this he has constantly dropped, and he has therefore 
printed an imperfect line, or given it supposed perfection by adding a word or placing 
a final e¢ to a word which ought not to have it. I may observe, that it was a constant rule 
to elide the final e in pronunciation, when it preceded a word beginning with a vowel or 
with the letter 2, and that this was the source of frequent errors of the scribes, who, 
pronouncing the lines as they copied them, omitted sometimes to write the letter which 
they did not pronounce, and thus made a grammatical error, which, however, every 
reader at the time could see and correct. Instances of this kind cf error are not of 
unfrequcnt occurrence in the Harl. Ms. of the Canterbury Tales; but I have resisted the 
temptation to correct them, because it appeared to me dangerous, in our present know- 
ledge of medieval English, to presume too far on our acquaintance with every nicety of 
the grammar of the fourteenth century. In many cases, however, these are certainly 
errors. Thus, in ]. 6911 :— 


“‘Have thou ynough, what thar the recch or care.” 


We ought to read recche, which is the infinitive of the verb. For the same reason, in 
1. 6128,— 
*€ And for to walk in March, Averil, and May,” 


we should read wale. In both these instances the final e has been lost before a word 
beginning with a vowel. The older termination of the infinitive was in en, but the n was 
subsequently dropped, and during the fourteenth century, and earlier part of the fifteenth, 
the two terminations of the infinitive in en and e were used indiscriminately, at the will 
or caprice of the writer. In poetry before a word beginning with a consonant, it was 
immaterial which form was used, but before a word beginning with a vowel, or with h, 
the 2 might be dropt or retained accordingly as the final syllable of the word was required 
or not for the metre. In these cases the scribe has not unfrequently omitted the x when 
it ought to have been retained; but probably the thing was so well understood, that it 
mattered little how it was written, the reader using the 7 or not as the verse required it, 
whether he saw it im the manuscript or not. 

With the exception of the cases above mentioned, I have reproduced the text of the 
IIarleian Ms. with literal accuracy. My object has been to give Chaucer, as far as can be 
done, in his own language, which certainly has not yet been done in print. I doubt 
much if the different attempts at half or wholly modernising his lar-suage, which have 
been made in latter years, will ever render him popular; and Azs poetry is entirely lost in 
translations. Surely, when we remember the oft-repeated saying, that the trouble of 
learning Spanish is well repaid by the simple pleasure of reading Don Quixote in the 
original, we may well be allowed to wonder that any Englishman of taste should refuse 
the comparatively trifling labour of making himself acquainted with his own language of 
little more than four centuries ago, for the satisfaction of reading and understanding the 


my opinion, the right way to make any thing popular; and in the present work my object 
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is not the mere production of a correct (or, at least, as correct as under all he circum- 
stances can be expected) edition of the father of our poetry; 1 would try the experiment 
of making his writings popular by the very fact of their being correctly printed, and by 
the addition of popular (and not scholastic) notes—notes, the aim of which is to explain 
and illustrate, in a simple and unpretending manner, allusions and expressions which may 
not be generally known to those who are not in the habit of studying the documents and 
the antiquities of Chaucer's age. For this purpose, I avail myself of every thing within 
my reach. Although I have felt it necessary to speak unreservedly of the defects of Tyr- 
whitt’s text—for which we must of course make some allowance in consideration of the 
low state of philological science, es far as it regarded the middle ages, in his time—yet 
it must be confessed to his credit that he eutered upon his labours, in editing Chaucer, 
with zeal, and executed them with no small share of industry and research. His notes on 
the Canterbury Tales contain much that is useful and valuable, and this I have unscrzp3- 
lously tranctérred to my own edition, either in his own words or in an abridged form. 
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THE CANTERBURY PILGRIMS. 
From an illuminated as. in the Brit. Mus., Reg. 13, D. ii, 


THE CANTERBURY TALES, 


—— 


THE PROLOGUE. 


Wan that Aprille with his schowres swoote 1 
The drought of Marche hath perced to the roote, 
And bathud every veyne in swich licour, 

Of which vertue engendred is the flour ;— 
Whan Zephirus eek with his swete breeth 
Enspirud hath in every holte and heeth 6 
The tendre croppes, and the yonge sonne 
Hath in the Ram his halfe cours i-ronne, 
And smale fowles maken melodie, 

That slepen al the night with open yhe, 

So priketh hem nature in here corages :— 
Thanne longen folk to gon on pilgrimages, 
And palmers for to seeken straunge strondes, 
To ferne halwes, kouthe in sondry londes ; 
And specially, from every schires ende 


14 


8. the Ram. Tyrwhitt thinks that Chaucer has made 
a mistake, and that it ought to be the Bull, because, the 
showers of April having pierced the drouth of March to 
the root, the sun must have passed through the sign of 
the Ram and entered that of the Bull. 

14. ferne. Nearly all the mss. I have examined, and 
certainly the best, agree in this reading. Tyrwhitt has 
adopted the reading serve, which probably originated in 
| song “ferne” for “ ferue,”’—/ferne halwes means dis- 

saints. 


Of Engelond, to Canturbury they wende, 

The holy blisful martir for to seeke, 

That hem hath holpen whan that they were seeke. 
Byfel that, in that sesoun on a day, 

In Southwerk at the Tabbard as I lay, 

Redy to wenden on my pilgrimage 

To Ciatiebury with ful devout corage, 

At night was come into that hostelrie 

Wel nyne and twenty in a companye, 

Of sondry folk, by aventure i-falle 

In felaschipe, and pilgryms were thei alle, 

That toward Canturbury wolden ryde. 

The chambres and the stables weren wyde, 

And wel we weren esud atte besie. 

And schortly, whan the sonne was to reste, 

So hadde I spoken with hem everychon, 

That I was of here felawschipe anon, 

And made forward erly to aryse, 

To take oure weye ther as I yow devyse. 

But natheles, whiles I have tyme and space, 

Or that I ferthere in this tale pace, ; 

Me thinketh it acordant to resoun, 

To telle yow alle the condicioun 

Of eche of hem, so.as it semed me, 
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And which they weren, and of what degré ; 
And eek in what array that they were inne : 
And at a knight than wol I first bygynne. 

A Kyieur ther was, and that a worthy man, 
That from the tyme that he ferst bigan 
To ryden out, he lovede chyvalrye, 
Trouthe and honour, fredom and curtesie. 
Ful worthi was he in his lordes werre, 
And thereto hadde he riden, noman ferre, 
As wel in Cristendom as in hethenesse, 
And evere honoured for his worthinesse, 
At Alisandre ke was whan it was wonne. 
Ful ofte t¥me he hadde the bord bygonne 52 
Aboven alle naciouns in Pruce. 

In Lettowe hadde reyced and in Ruce, 

No cristen man so ofte of his degré. 

In Gernade atte siege hadde he be 

Of Algesir, ard riden in Belmarie, 

At Lieys was he, and at Satalie, ‘ 
Whar they were wonne ; and in the Greete see 
At many a noble arive hadde he be. 

At mortal batailles hadde he ben fiftene, 
And foughten for our feith at Tramassene 
In lystes thries, and ay slayn his foo. 

This ilke worthi knight hadde ben also 
Somtyme with the lord of Palatye, 

Ageyn another hethene in Turkye : 

And everemore he hadde a sovereyn prys. 
And though that he was worthy he was wys, 68 
And of his port as meke as is a mayde. 

He never yit no vilonye ne sayde 

in al his lyf, unto no maner wight. 

He was a verray perfight gentil knight. 

But for to telle you of his aray, 

His hors was good, but he ne was nought gay. 
Of fustyan he wered a gepoun 75 
Al bysmoterud with his haburgeoun, 

For he was late comen from his viage, 

And wente for to doon his pilgrimage. 

With him ther was his sone, a yong SquyEr, 
A lovyer, and a lusty bacheler, 

With lokkes crulle as they were layde in presse. 
Of twenty yeer he was of age I gesse. 

Of his stature he was of evene lengthe, 

And wondurly delyver, and gret of strengthe. 
And he hadde ben somtyme in chivachie, 

In Flaundres, in Artoys, and in Picardie, 
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83 


» And born him wel, as in so litel space, 


43. A knight. It was a common thing, in this age, for 
knights to seek employment iu foreign countries which 
were at war. ‘l'yrwhitt cites from Leland the epitaph of 
a knight of this period, Matthew de Gournay, who “en sa 
vie fu a la bataille de Benamarin, et ala apres a la siege d’ Alge- 
zire sur les Sarazines, et aussi & les batailles de L’ Escluse, de 
Cressy, de Deyngenesse, de Peyteres, de Nazare, a’ Ozrey, et a 
pulsours autres batailles et asseyes.” 

51. Alisandre. Alexandria, in Egypt, was taken by 
Pierre de Lusignan, king of Cyprus, in 1865, but imme- 
diately afterwards abandoned. 

Pruce. The knights of the Teutonic order in Prus- 
sia were engaged in continual warfare with their Pagan 
neighbours in Lithuania (Lettowe), Russia, &c. 

56. Gernade. The city of Algezir was taken from the 
Moorish king of Grenada in 1344, Belmarie appears to 
have been one of the Moorish States in Africa. Layas 

Lieys), in Armenia, was taken from the Turks by Pierre 

é Lusignan, about 1367. Satalie was taken by the same 
prince soon after 1352. Tremessen was one of the Moorish 
states in Africa. Palathia, in Anatolia, was one of the 
lordships held by Christian knights after the Turkish 
conquests. 

85. chivachie. Every reader of the contemporary histories 
of Edward III.’s wars in France knows the pride which 
the knights took in shewing their courage in the continual 
chkevachies, or little excursions, into the enemy’s country, 


In hope to stonden in his lady grace. 
Embrowdid was he, as it were a mede 

‘Al ful of fresshe floures, white and reede. 
Syngynge he was, or flowtynge, al the day; 91 
He was as fressh as is the moneth of May. 
Schort was his goune, with sleeves long and wyde, 
Wel cowde he sitte on hors, and faire ryde. 

He cowde songes wel make and endite, 


| Justne and eek daunce, and wel purtray and write. 


So hote he lovede, that by nightertale 
He sleep nomore than doth a nightyngale, 
Curteys he was, lowly, and servysable, 
And carf byforn his fadur at the table, 

A Yeman had he, and servantes nomoo 
At that tyme, for him lust ryde soo ; 
And he was clad in coote and hood of grene. 
A shef of pocok arwes bright and kene 
Under his belte he bar full thriftily. 
Wel cowde he dresse his takel yomanly ; 
His arwes drowpud nought with fetheres lowe. 
And in his hond he bar a mighty bowe. 108 
A not-heed hadde he, with a broun visage, 
Of woode-craft cowde he wel al the usage. 
Upon his arme he bar a gay bracer, 
And by his side a swerd and a bokeler, 
And on that other side a gay daggere, 
Harneysed wel, and scharp as poynt of spere ; 
A Cristofre on his brest of silver schene. 
An horn he bar, the bawdrik was of grene; 116 


99 


A forster was he sothely, as I gesse. 


War bf also a Nonne, foe oad 

at of hire smylyng was ful symple and coy ; 
Hire grettest weit} but by seynt Loy ; 
And sche was clept madame Englentyne. 
Ful wel sche sang the servise devyne, 
Entuned in hire nose ful semyly ; 

And Frensch sche spak ful faire and fetysly, 
Aftur the scole of Stratford atte Bowe, 

For Frensch of Parys was to hire unknowe. 
At mete wel i-taught was sche withalle ; 
Sche leet nq morsel from hire lippes falle, 
Ne wette hire fyngres in hire sauce deepe. 
Wel cowde sche carie a morsel, and wel keepe, 130 
That no drope fil uppon hire brest. 

In curtesie was sett al hire lest. 


94. faire, I have substituted this reading from other 
Mss., in place of wel cowde he, given by the Harl. Ms., 
which appears to be a mere blundering repetition, 

104. pocok arwes. Arrows fledged with peacock’s fea- 
thers, They appear to have been larger than the com- 
mon arrows. In a compotus of the Bishop of Winchester, 
in 1471 (cited by Warton, Hist. E. P. ii. p. 211), we have 
one head :—* Sagitte magne. Et de caliv. sagittis magnis 
barbatis cum pennis pavonum.” 

115. A Cristofre. A figure of St. Christopher used as a 
brooch. On the use of these brooches, or signs, see an inte- 
resting paper, by Mr. C. Roach Smith, in the Journal of 
thé British Archeological Association, vol. i. 2. 200, The 
figure of St. Christopher was looked upon with particular 
reverence among the middle and lower classes; and was 
supposed to possess the power of shielding the person 
who looked on it from hidden dangers. 

120. St. Loy. Probably a corruption of St. Eloy, or St. 
Eligius. It is the reading of all the mss.; and Tyrwhitt 
ought not to have changed it. The same oath occurs in © 
the Freres Tale, 1. 7143. 

124. Frensch. The French taught in Englaud was the 
debased form of the old Anglo-Norman, somewhat similar 
to that used at a later period in the courts of law; and it 
was this at which Chaucer, and some of his contempo- 
raries, sneered. The writer of the Visions of Piers Plough- 
man speaks of French of Norfolk, 1. f 

127. At mete. These remarks agree, almost literally 
with the directions contained in the different medieval 
tracts written for the purpose of teaching manners at table, 


‘ey 


Ful semely aftur hire mete sche raught. 
And sikurly sche was of gret disport, 
And ful plesant, and amyable of port, 
And peyned hire to counterfete cheere 
Of court, and ben estatlich of manere, 
And to ben holden digne of reverence. 
But for to speken of hire conscience, 
Sche was so charitable and so pitous, 
Sche wolde weepe if that sche sawe a mous 144 
Caught in a trappe, if it were deed or bledde. 
Of smale houndes hadde sche, that sche fedde 


138 


_ With rostud fleissh and mylk and wastel breed. 


‘But sore wepte sche if oon of hem were deed, 
Or if men smot it with a yerde smerte : 

And al was conscience and tendre herte. 

Ful semely hire wymple i-pynched was ; 

Hire nose streight ; hire eyen grey as glas ; 152 
Hire mouth ful smal, and therto softe and reed; 
But sikurly sche hadde a fair forheed. 

It was almost a spanne brood, I trowe ; 


For hardily sche was not undurgrowe. 


Ful fetys was hire cloke, as I was waar. 
Of smal coral aboute hire arme sche baar 
A peire of bedes gaudid al with grene ; 
And theron heng a broch of gold ful schene, 160 
On which was first i-writen a crowned A, 
And after that, Amor vincit omnia. 
Anothur Nonne also with hire hadde sche, 
That was hire chapelleyn, and Presres thre. 
A Monx ther was, a fair for the maistrie, 
An out-rydere, that loved yenerye; 
A manly man, to ben an abbot able. 
Full many a deynté hors hadde he in stable: 
And whan he rood, men might his bridel heere 169 
Gyngle in a whistlyng wynd so cleere, 
And eek as lowde as doth the chapel belle, 
Ther as the lord was keper of the selle 
149. men smot. The word men, used in this phrase, ap- 
‘ vs here construed with a singular verb, as though it 
iad been man (on frappa). So again, below, 1. 169, men 
might. So in a poem in my Political Songs, p. 330. 
“ Where shal men nu finde.” 


152. eyen grey. This appears to have been the favourite 
colour of ladies’ eyes in the time of Chaucer. The young 


_ girl, in the Reves Tale, is described— 


With camoys nose, and eyghen gray as glas. 

160. a broch. In 1845 a brooch, of the form ofan A, was 
found in a field in Dorsetshire. It appeared to be of the 
fourteenth century, and affords a curious illustration of 
this passage of Chaucer. The inscription on one side 
seems to be,— 

10 FAS AMER E DOZ DE AMER. 

166. Icved venerye. The monks of the middle ages were 
extremely attached to hunting and field-sports; and this 
was a frequent subject of complaint with the more austere 
ecclesiastics, and of satire with the laity. 

170. gyngle. 1t was a universal practice among riders 


_ Who wished to be thought fashionable, to have their 
horses’ bridles hung with bells. 


The Templars were 
blamed for this vanity in the thirteenth century. In the 
romance of Richard Ceeur de Lion, the Sultan of Damas 
has a trusty mare, of which we are told, 


f Ilys crouper heeng al ful of belles, 


And his peytrel, and his arsoun, 
Three myle myghte men hear the sown. 


Wycliffe, in his Triloge, inveighs against the priests of 


_ hus time for their “fair hors, and joly and gay Sadeles, 
_ and bridles ringing by the way.” Ata much later period, 


a Spencer describes a lady's steed,— 
. Her wanton palfrey all was overspread 
ie With tinsel trappings, woven like a wave, 


_ Whose bridja rung with golden bells and bosses brave. 


THE PROLOGUE. 15 
Hire overlippe wypud sche so clene, The reule of seynt Maure or of seint Beneyt, 
_ That in hire cuppe was no ferthing sene Bycause that it was old and somdel streyt, 
Of grees, whan sche dronken hadde hire draught. | This ilke monk leet olde thinges pace, 175 


And helde aftur the newe world the space. 

He gaf nat of that text a pulled hen, 

That seith, that hunters been noon holy men; 
Ne that a monk, whan he is cloysterles, 

Is likned to a fissche that is watirles; 

This is to seyn, a monk out of his cloystre. 

But thilke text hild he not worth an oystre. 
And I seide his opinioun was good. [wood, 
What schulde he studie, and make himselven 
Uppon a book in cloystre alway to powre, 185 
Or swynke with his handes, and laboure, 

As Austyn byt? Howschal the world be served? 
Lat Austyn have his swynk to him reserved. 
Therfore he was a pricasour aright; 
Greyhoundes he hadde as swifte as fowel in flight; 
Of prikyng and of huntyng for the hare 
Was al his lust, for no cost wolde he spare. 
I saugh his’ sleves purfiled atte hond 

With grys, and that the fynest of a lond. 
And for to festne his hood undur his chyn 
He hadde of gold y-wrought a curious pyn: 
A love-knotte in the gretter ende ther was. 
His heed was ballid, and schon as eny glas, 
And eek his face as he hadde be anoynt. 
He was a lord ful fat and in good poynt; 
His eyen steep, and rollyng in his heed; 
That stemed as a forneys of a leed; 

His bootes souple, his hors in gret estat. 
Now certeinly The was a fair prelat; 

He was not pale as a for-pyned goost. 

A fat swan loved he best of eny roost. 
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| His palfray was as broun as eny berye. 


A Frere ther was, a wantoun and a merye, 
A lymytour, 2 ful solempne man. 2u3 
In alle the ordres foure is noon that can 
So moche of daliaunce and fair langage. 
He hadde i-made many a fair mariage 
Of yonge wymmen, at his owne cost. 

Unto his ordre he was a noble post. 
Ful wel biloved and famulier was he 
With frankeleyns over al in his cuntré, 
And eek with worthi wommen of the toun: 
For he hadde power of confessioun, 

As seyde himself, more than a curat, 
For of his ordre he was licenciat. 

Ful sweetly herde he confessioun, — 
And plesaunt was his absolucioun; 

He was an esy man to geve penance 
Ther as he wiste to han a good pitance; 
For unto a povre ordre for to geve 

Is signe that a man is wel i-schreve. 
For if he gaf, he dorste make avaunt, 
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173. The reule. The rules of St. Maure and St. Benet 
eer oy oldest forms of monastic discipline in the Romish 
church. 

175. olde thinges. This is the reading of most of the 
Mss.,and I have adopted it instead of that of the Ms. 
Harl , forby hem, which appears to give no clear sense. 

179. cloysterles. This is also the reading of a Cambridge 
Ms. The passage is a literal translation of one from th 
Decretal of Gratian, as cited by Tyrwhitt,—“ Sicut piscis 
sine aqua caret vita, ita sine monasterio monachus.” The 
other readings, rekkeles, recheles, &c., found in most of the 
Mss., present considerable difficulties; and Tyrwhitt’s ex- 
planation seems hardly admissible. 

203. souple. “ This is part of the description ofa smart 
abbot, by an anonymous writer of the thirteenth century - 
—‘ Ocreas habebat in cruribus, quasi innate Trane. 
porrectas.’—Ms. Bodl., James, n. 6, p. 121.”— 


16 


THE CAN TERBUKY Laud. 


He wiste that a man was repentaunt. 

For many a man so hard is of his herte, 
He may not wepe though him sore smerte. 
Therfore in stede of wepyng and prayeres, 
Men mooten given silver to the pore freres, 
His typet was ay farsud ful of knyfes 

And pynnes, for to give faire wyfes. 

And certayn he hadde a mery noote. 

Wel couthe he synge and pleye on a rote. 
_ OF yeddynges he bar utturly the prvs. 

His nekke whit was as the flour-de-lys. 
Therto he strong was as a champioun. 

He knew wel the tavernes in every toun, 
And every ostiller or gay tapstere, 

Bet than a lazer, or a beggere, 

For unto such a worthi man as he 
Acorded not, as by his faculté, 

To have with sike lazars aqueyntaunce. 

It is not honest, it may not avaunce, 

For to delen with such poraile, 

But al with rivhe and sellers of vitaille. 
And over al, ther eny profyt schulde arise, 
Curteys he was, and lowe of servyse. 

Ther was no man nowher so vertuous. 

IIe was the beste begger in al his hous, 
For though a widewe hadde but 00 schoo, 
So plesaunt was his Jn principio, 

Yet wolde he have a ferthing or he wente. 
His purchace was bettur than his rente. 
And rage he couthe and pleye as a whelpe, 
In love-dayes ther couthe he mochil helpe. 
For ther was he not like a cloysterer, 
With a thredbare cope, as a pore scoler, 
But he was like a maister or a pope. 

Of double worstede was his semy-cope, 
That rounded was as a belle out of presse. 
Somwhat he lipsede, for wantounesse, 

To make his Englissch swete upon his tunge; 
And in his harpyng, whan that he hadde sunge, 
His eyghen twynkeled in his heed aright, 269 
As don the sterres in the frosty night. 

This worthi lymytour was called Huberd. 

A Marcuaont was ther with a forked berd, 
In motteleye, and high on horse he sat, 273 
Uppon his heed a Flaundrisch bever hat; 

His botus clapsud faire and fetously. 

Iiis resons he spak ful solempnely, 

Sownynge alway the encres of his wynnyng. 
He wolde the see were kepud for eny thinge 
Betwixe Middulburgh and Orewelle. 

Wel couthe he in eschange scheeldes selle. 
This worthi man ful wel his witte bisctte; 281 
Ther wiste no man that he was in dette, 

So estately was he of governaunce, 

With his Bk asis8 and with his chevysaunce, 
For sothe he was a worthi man withalle, 

237. yeddynges. Ms. C. 2, reads weddinges. 

252. After this line, the two following are added in 
Tyrwhitt :-— 

And gave a certaine ferme for the grant, 

Non of his bretheren came in his haunt. 
They are wanting in all the mss. I have consulted 3 a cir- 
cumstance of which Tyrwhitt takes no notice, though 
they are an evident interpolation. lle seems to have 
taken them from the old printed editions. 

258. ¢. This sentiment, or proverb, is taken li- 
terally from a line in the Romance of the Rose :— 

Mieux vault mon pourchas que ma rente. 

278. forked berd. In Shottesbrooke church, Berks, there 
is a brass of a Franklin of the time of Edward III., in 
which he is represented with such a forked beard. which 
seems to have been the fashionable mode of dressing the 
beard amon Sapa bourgeoisie. ‘the Anglo-Saxons wore 
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But soth to say, I not what men him calle. 
A CLERK ther was of Oxenford also, 

That unto logik hadde longe i-go. 

AI so lene was his hors as is a rake, 

And he was not right fat, I undertake; 

But lokede holwe, and therto soburly. 

Ful thredbare was his overest courtep 

For he hadde nought geten him yit a 

Ne was not worthy to haven an office, 

For him was lever have at his beddes heed 

Twenty bookes, clothed in blak and reed, 

Of Aristotil, and of his philosophie, 

Then robus riche, or fithul, or sawtrie. 

But al though he were a philosophre, 

Yet hadde he but litul gold in cofre; 

But al that he might of his frendes hente, 

On bookes and his lernyng he it spente, 

And busily gan for the soules pray 

Of hem that gaf him wherwith to scolay. 

Of studie tooke he most cure and heede. 

Not oo word spak he more than was neede; 

Al that he spak it was of heye prudence, 

And schort and quyk, and ful of gret sentence, 

Sownynge in moral manere was his speche, 

And gladly wolde he lerne, and gladly teche. 310 

A SERGEANT OF LawE, war and wys, 
That often hadde ben atte parvys, 

Ther was also, ful riche of excellence. 
Discret he was, and of gret reverence: 

He semed such, his wordes were so wise, 
Justice he was ful often in assise, 

By patent, and by lg commissioun ; 

For his science, and for his heih renoun, 

Of fees and robes had he many oon. 

So gret a purchasour was ther nowher noon. 
Al was fee symple to him in effecte, [peete, 
His purchasyng might nought ben to him sus- 
Mower so besy a man as he ther nas, 828 
And yit he semed besier than he was. 

Tn termes hadde caas and domes alle, 

That fro the tyme of kyng Will were falle. 
Therto he couthe endite, and make a thing, 
Ther couthe no man pynche at his writyng. 
And every statute couthe he pleyn by roote, 

He rood but hoomly in a shaded odcke 

Gird with a seynt of silk, with barres smale; 331 
Of his array telle I no lenger tale. 

A Franke eyn ther was in his companye; 

Whit was his berde, as the dayesye. 

Of his complexioun he was sangwyn. 

Wel loved he in the morn a sop of wyn. 
To lyve in delite was al his wone, 

For . was Epicurius owne sone, 

That heeld opynyoun that pleyn delyt 
Was verraily felicité perfyt. 

An houselisinlens ead that a gret, was he; 
Seynt Julian he was in his countré. - 

801. might of his frendes hente. This is the reading of 
most of the mss., and appears to be the right one. ‘The 
Ms. Harl. reads, might gete and his frends sende. 

304. gafhim. An allusion to the common practice, at 
this period, of poor scholars in the Universities, who wan- 
dered about the country, begging, to raise money to support 
them in theirstudies. See Piers Ploughman,1.4525,and note. 

312. parvys. This is generally explained as a portico 
before a church. The parvis at London, supposed to be 
that of St. Paul’s, was anciently frequented by sergeants- 
at-law, as we learn from Fortescue, de Laud. leg. Angl. 
c. 51—“ Post meridiem curie non tenentur ; sed placitantes 
tune se divertunt ad pervisum et alibi, consulentes cum servien- 
tibus ad legem et aliis consiliariis suis’? See also Warton’s 
Hist of Eng. Poetry, edit. of 1840, vol. ii. p. 212. 

342, St. Julian was the patron of hospitality, 
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THE PROLOGUE, 
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z His breed, his ale, was alway after oon; 

_A bettre envyned man was nowher noon. 

- Withoute bake mete was never his hous, 

Of fleissch and fissch, and that so plentyvous, 

It snewed in his hous of mete and drynk, 

_ Of alle deyntees that men cowde thynke. 

_ Aftur the sondry sesouns of the yeer, 

‘He chaunged hem at mete and at soper. 

Ful many a fat partrich had he in mewe, 

_ And many a brem and many a luce in stewe. 

Woo was his cook, but if his sauce were 

Poynant and scharp, and redy al his gere. 

His table dormant in his halle alway 
Stood redy covered al the longe day. 

At sessions ther was he lord and sire. 

_ Ful ofte tyme he was knight of the schire. 
An anlas and a gipser al of silk 

~ Heng at his pik 3 whit as morne mylk. 

A schirreve hadde he ben, and a counter; 

Was nowher such a worthi vavaser. 

An HasurDASSsHER and a CARPENTER, 

A Wespe, 2 Dreyer, and a TAPIcEer, 

Weren with us eeke, clothed in 00 lyveré, 

Of a solempne and gret fraternité. 

Ful freissh and newe here gere piked was; 

‘Here knyfes were i-chapud. nat with bras, 

But al with silver wrought ful clene and wel, 

Here gurdles and here pouches every del. 

Wel semed eche of hem a fair burgeys, 

To sitten in a geldehalle on the deys. 

Every man for the wisdom that he can, 

Was schaply for to ben an aldurman. 

For catel hadde they inough and rente, 

And eek here wyfes wolde it wel assente; 

And elles certeyn hadde thei ben to blame. 

It is right fair bor to be clept madame, 

And for to go to vigilies al byfore, 

And han a mantel rially i-bore. 380 

A Cook thei hadde with hem for the nones, 

To boyle chiknes and the mary bones, 

And poudre marchant, tart, and galyngale. 

Wel cowde he knowe a draught of Londone ale. 

He cowde roste, sethe, broille, and frie, 

Make mortreux, and wel bake a pye. 

But gret harm was it, as it semede me, 

That on his schyne a mormal hadde he; 

For blankmanger he made with the beste. 389 

A ScureMan was ther, wonyng fer by weste: 

For ought I woot, he was of Dertemouthe. 

He rood upon a rouncy, as he couthe, 

In a gowne of faldyng to the kne. 

A dagger hangyng on a laas hadde he 

Aboute his nekke under his arm adoun. 

The hoote somer had maad his hew al broun; 

And certeinly he was a good felawe. 

Ful many a draught of wyn had he drawe [sleep. 

From Burdeux-ward, whil that the chapman 

Of nyce conscience took he no keep. 400 


852. in stewe; i.e.in a fish-pond. The great consump- 

tion of fish under the Romish régime rendered a fish-pond 

@ necessary accessory to every gentleman’s house. 

ins an dormant. Probably the fixed table at the end 

e hall. 

_ 884. Londone ale. Tyrwhitt has cited a passage of an old 

writer, which shews that London ale was prized above that 

of other parts of the country. 

896. the hoote somer. Perhaps this is a reference to the 
u r of the year 1351, which was long remembered as 

dry and hot summer. Other allusions in this general 

logue seem to shew that Chaucer intended to lay the 

+ of his Canterbury pilgrimage soon after this date. 
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If that he foughte, and hadde the heigher hand, 
By water he sente hem hoom to every land. 
But of his craft to rikne wel the tydes, 

His stremes and his dangers him bisides, 

His herbergh and his mone, his lodemenage, 
Ther was non such from Hulle to Cartage. 
Hardy he was, and wys to undertake; 

With many a tempest hadde his berd ben schake. 
He knew wel alle the havenes, as thei were, 
From Scotlond to the cape of Fynestere, 
And every cryk in Bretayne and in Spayne; 
His barge y-clepud was the Magdelayne. 

Ther was also a Docrour or Puisix, 

Tn al this world ne was ther non him lyk 
To speke of phisik and of surgerye; 

For he was groundud in astronomye. 

He kepte his pacient a ful gret del 

In houres b his magik naturel, 

Wel cowde he fortune the ascendent 

Of his ymages for his pacient. 

He knew the cause of every maladye, 
Were it of cold, or hete, or moyst, or drye, 
And where thei engendrid, and of what humour; 
He was a verrey parfight practisour. 

The cause i-knowe, and of his harm the roote, 
Anon he gaf the syke man his boote. 
Ful redy hadde he his apotecaries, 
To sende him dragges, and his letuaries, 
For eche of hem made othur for to wynne; 
Here friendschipe nas not newe to begynne. 430 
Wel knew he the olde Esculapius, 
And Deiscorides, and eecke Rufus; 
Old Ypocras, Haly, and Galien; 
Serapyon, Razis, and Avycen; 
Averrois, Damascen, and Constantyn; 
Bernard, and Gatisden, and Gilbertyn. 
Of his diete mesurable was he, 
For it was of no superfluité, 
But of gret norisching and digestible. 
His studie was but litel on the Bible. 
In sangwin and in pers he clad was al, 
Lyned with taffata and with sendal. 
And yit he was but esy in dispence; 
He kepte that he wan in pestilence. 
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410. Scotlond. Most of the mss. have Gotland, the read- 
ing adopted by Tyrwhitt, and possibly the correct one. 
416. Astronomye. A great portion of the medical science 
of the middle ages depended on astrological and other su- 
perstitious observances. 

417. a ful gret del. This is the reading of most of the 
uss.; the Ms. Harl. has wondurly wel. 

431. Wel knew he. The authors mentioned here were 
the chief medical text-books of the middle ages. Rufus 
was a Greek physician of Ephesus, of the age of Trajan; 
Haly, Serapion, and Avicen, were Arabian physicians 
and astronomers of the eleventh century; Rhasis was a 
Spanish Arab, of the tenth century; and Averroes was a 
Moorish scholar, who flourished in Morocco in the twelfth 
century, Johannes Damascenus was also an Arabian phy-~ 
sician, but of a much earlier date; Constantius Afer, a 
native of Carthage, and afterwards a monk of Monte Cas- 
sino, was one of the founders of the school of Salerno—he 
lived at the end of the eleventh century; Bernardus Gor- 
donius, professor of medicine at Montpellier, appears to 
have been Chaucer’s contemporary ; John Gatisden was a 
distinguished physician of Oxford, in the earlier half of 
the fourteenth century; Gilbertyn is supposed by Warton 
to be the celebrated Gilbertus Anglicus. The other names 
mentioned here are too well known to need further obser- 
vation. The names of Hippocrates and Galen were, in 
the middle ages, always (or nearly always) spelt Ypocras 
and Galienus. 

444. pestilence. An allusion, probably, to the great pes- 
tilences which devastated Europe in the middle of the 
fourteenth century, and to which we owe the two cele 
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For gold in phisik is a cordial; 
Therfore ta tone gold in special. 

A good Wir was ther or byside Batu, 
But sche was somdel deef, and that was skathe. 
Of cloth-makyng sche hadde such an haunt, 
Sche passed hem of Ypris and of Gaunt. 400 
In al the parisshe wyf ne was ther noon 
That to the offryng byforn hire schulde goon, 
And if ther dide, certeyn so wroth was sche, 
That sche was thanne out of alle charité. 
ilive keverhefs weren ful fyne of grounde; 

I durste sw ve they weyghede ten pounde 

That on the Sonday were upor. hire heed. 

Hire hosen were of fyn scarlett reed, [mewe. 

Ful streyte y-teyed, and schoos ful moyste and 

Bold was hir face, and fair, and reed of hewe. 460 

Sche was a worthy womman al hire lyfe, 

Housbondes atte chirche dore hadde sche fyfe, 

Withouten othur companye in youthe; 

But therof needeth nought to speke as nouthe. 

And thries hadde sche ben at Jerusalem; 

Sche hadde passud many a straunge streem; 

At Rome selep hadde ben, and at Boloyne, 

In Galice at seynt Jame, and at Coloyne. 

Sche cowde moche of wandryng by the weye. 

Gattothud was sche, sothly for to seye. 470 

Uppon an amblere esely sche sat, 
ymplid ful wel, and on hire heed an hat 

As brood as is a bocler or a targe; 

A ioot-mantel aboute hire hupes large, 

And on hire feet a paire of spores scharpe. 

In felawschipe wel cowde lawghe and carpe, 

Of remedyes of love sche knew parchaunce, 

For of that art sche knew the fin daunce. 
A good man was ther of religioun, 

And was a pore Persoun of a toun; 

But riche he was of holy thought and werk. 

He was also a lerned man, a clerk 

That Cristes gospel truly wolde preche; 

Ilis parischens devoutly wold he teche. 

Benigne he was, and wondur diligent, _ 

And in adversité ful pacient; 

And such he was i-proved ofte sithes. 

Ful loth were him to curse for his tythes; 

But rather wolde he geven out of dowte, 

Unto his pore parisschens aboute, 
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brated works, the Decameron of Boccaccio, and the Visions 
of Piers Plonghman. 

449. cloth makyng. The west of England, and especially 
the neighbourhood of Bath, from which the “good wif” 
came, was celebrated, till a comparatively recent period, 
as the district of cloth-making. Ipres and Ghent were 
the great clothing marts on the Continent. _ 

456. ten pounde. This is the reading of all the best mss. 
I have consulted. Tyrwhitt has a pcund. It is a satire 
on the fashionable head-dresses of the ladies at this time. 
which appear in the illuminations to be composed of large 
quantities of heavy wadding; and the satirist takes the 
liberty of exaggerating a little. 

459. moyste. One of the Cambridge mss. reads softe, 
which was, perhaps, originally a gloss to moyste. 

462. atte chirche dore. The priest formerly joined the 
hands of the couple, and performed a great part of the 
marriage-service in the church porch. See Warton’s His- 
tory of English Poetry, ii. 201 (ed. of 1840). 

468. Col . At Cologne the bones of the three Kings 
of the East were believed to be preserved. 

477. remedyes. An allusion to the title and subject of 
Ovid’s book, De Remedio Amoris. 

480. Chaucer, in his beautiful character of the parson, 
sets up the industrious secular clergy against the lazy 
wicked monks. 

5 nip: f Ihave substituted this word, which {s found 
. om the other atss., for gladly, the reading of the 
8, Harl. 


Of his offrynge, and eek of his substaunce, 

He cowde in litel thing han suffisance. 

Wyd was his parisch, and houses fer asondur, 
But he ne lafte not for reyn ne thondur, 

In siknesse ne in meschief to visite S 

The ferrest in his parissche, moche and lite, 
Uppon his feet, and in his hond a staf. 

This noble ensample unto his scheep he gaf, 
That ferst he wroughte, and after that he taughte, 
Out of the gospel he tho wordes caughte, 900 
And this figure he addid yit therto, 

That if gold ruste, what schulde yren doo? 

For if a prest be foul, on whom we truste, 

No wondur is a lewid man to ruste; 

And schame it is, if that a prest take kepe, 

A schiten schepperd and a clene schepe; 

Wel oughte a prest ensample for to give, 
By his clennesse, how that his scheep schulde 


lyve. 

He te not his benefice to huyre, 
And lefte his scheep encombred in the myre, 510 
And ran to Londone, unto seynte Poules, 
To seeken him a chaunterie for soules, 
Or with a brethurhede be withholde; 
But dwelte at hoom, and kepte wel his folde, 
So that the wolf ne made it not myscarye. 
He was a schepperde and no mercenarie; 
And though he holy were, and vertuous, 
He was to senful man nought ap 1g 
Ne of his speche daungerous ne digne, 
But in his teching discret and benigne. 
To drawe folk to heven by fairnesse, 
By good ensample, was his busynesse: 
But it were eny persone obstinat, 
What so he were of high or lowe estat, 
Him wolde he snybbe scharply for the nones. 
A bettre preest I trowe ther nowher non is. 
He waytud after no pompe ne reverence, 
Ne maked him a spiced conscience, 
But Cristes lore, and his apostles twelve, 
He taught, and ferst he folwed it himselve. 530 

With him ther was a PLovcnmay, his brothur, 
That hadde i-lad of dong ful many a fothur. 
A trewe swynker and a good was hee, 
Lyvynge in pees and parfight charitee. 
God loved he best with al his trewe herte 
At alle tymes, though him gained or smerte, 
And thanne his neighebour right as himselve. 
He wolde threisshe, and therto dyke and delve, 
For Cristes sake, with every pore wight, 
Withouten huyre, if it laye in his might. 
His tythes payede he ful faire and wel, 
Bathe of his owne swynk and his catel. 
In a tabbard he rood upon a mere. 

Ther was also a reeve and a mellere, 
A sompnour and a pardoner also, 

A maunciple, and my self, ther was no mo. 
The MreLitereE was a stout carl for the nones, 
Ful big he was of braun, and eek of boones; : 

That prevede wel, for over al ther he cam, 
At wrastlynge he wolde bere awey the ram. 550 
He was schort schuldred, broode, a thikke knarre, 
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521. fairnesse. This is the reading of most of the mss. 
The Ms. Harl. has clennesse, which seems not to give so — 
good a sense. 

550. the ram. “ This was the usual prize at wrestling- 
matches. See Be ver. 13671; and Gamelyn, ver. 343 _ 
and 555. M. Paris mentions a wrestling-match at West- — 
minster, in the year 1222, at which a ram was the prize.” 
—Tyrwhitt. 
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her nas no dore that he nolde heve of harre, 
_ Or breke it with a rennyng with his heed. 

His berd as ony sowe or fox was reed, 

And therto brood, as though it were a spade. 
pon the cop right of his nose he hade 
werte, and theron stood a tuft of heres, 
eede as the berstles of a souwes eeres. 

His nose-thurles blake were and wyde. 

‘A swerd and a bocler baar he by his side. 560 
is mouth as wyde was as a gret forneys. 
He was a jangler, and a golyardeys, 

- And that was most of synne and harlotries. 

_ Wel cowde he stele corn, and tollen thries; 

_ And yet he hadde a thombe of gold pardé. 

A whight cote and blewe hood wered he. 

A baggepipe cowde he blowe and sowne, 
And therwithal he brought us out of towne. 

A gentil Mauncrpie was ther of a temple, 
Of which achatours mighten take exemple 570 
For to be wys in beyyng of vitaille. 

For whethur that he payde, or took by taille, 
Algate he wayted so in his acate, 

That he was ay biforn and in good state. 

Now is not that of God a ful fair grace, 

That such a lewed mannes wit schal pace 

‘The wisdom of an heep of lernede men? 

Of maystres hadde moo than thries ten, / 
That were of lawe expert and curious; 
Of which ther were a doseyn in an hous, 
Worthi to be stiwardes of rente and lond 
Of any lord that is in Engelond, 

To make him lyve by his propre good, 
{n honour detteles, but if he were wood, 
Or lyve as searsly as he can desire; 

And able for to helpen al a schire 

_In many caas that mighte falle or happe; 
_ And yit this maunciple sette here aller cappe. 

_ The ReEvE was a sklendre colerik man, 

- Ilis berd was schave as neigh as ever he can. 90 
His heer was by his eres rounde i-schorn. 

His top was dockud lyk a preest biforn. 

Ful longe wern his leggus, and ful lene, 

_ Al like a staff, ther was no calf y-sene. 

Wel cowde he kepe a gerner and a bynne; 
Ther was non auditour cowde on him wynne. 
Wel wiste he by the drought, and by the reyn, 
The yeeldyng of his seed, and of his greyn. 

llis lordes scheep, his meet, and his dayerie, 
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_ 552. harre. This is the reading of all the oldest and 

best mss. ; barre, a later reading, adopted by Tyrwhitt, ap- 

pears to have originated with some one who did not know 
the meaning of the other word. 

564. stelecorn. During the middle ages millers enjoyed, 
above all other tradesmen, the reputation ofbeing thieves; 
and their depredations were the more generally felt, as 
people in all classes of society carried their own corn to 
the mill to be ground, often in small quantities. 

565. a thombe of gold. “Ifthe allusion be, as is most 
probable, to the old proverb—every honest miller has a thumb 
of gold, this passage may mean, that our miller, notwith- 

ding his thefts, was an honest miller,—i.e. as honest 

as his brethren.”— Tyrwhitt. 
_ 567. abaggepipe. The bagpipe was a 7 popular in- 
_ strument of music in the middle ages, and figures in the 
illuminated manuscripts of various countries. In modern 
‘imes its use has been restricted to Scotland real ie be- 


| cause minstrelsy was longer preserved there) until it was- 


le =y upon as the national music of that country. 


. sette here aller cappe ; i.e. outwitted them all. This 


His swyn, his hors, his stoor, and his pultrie, 690 
Was holly in this reeves governynge, - 

And by his covenaunt gaf the rekenynge, 

Syn that his lord was twenti yeer of age; 

Ther couthe noman bringe him in arrerage, 
Ther nas ballif, ne herde, ne other hyne, 

That they ne knewe his sleight.and his covyne; 
They were adrad of him, as of the deth. 

His wonyng was ful fair upon an heth, 
With grene trees i-schadewed was his place. 
He cowde bettre than his lord purchace. - 
Ful riche he was i-stored prively, 

His lord wel couthe he plese subtilly, 

To geve and lene him of his owne good, 
And have a thank, a edte, and eek an hood. 
In youthe he lerned hadde a good mester; 
He was a wel good wright, a carpenter. 
This reeve sat upon a wel good stot, 

That was a pomely gray, and highte Scot. 
A long sureote of pers uppon he hadde, 
And by his side he bar a rusty bladde. 

Of Northfolk was this reeve of which f telle, 
Byside a toun men callen Baldeswelle. 
Tukkud he was, as is a frere, aboute, 
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| And ever he rood the hynderest of the route. 


A Sompnoor was ther with us in that place, 
That hadde a fyr-reed cherubynes face, 
For sawceflem he was, with eyghen narwe. 
As hoot he was, and leccherous, as a sparwe, 
With skalled browes blak, and piled berd; _ 
Of his visage children weren sore aferd. 
Ther nas quyksilver, litarge, ne brimstone, 
Boras, ceruce, ne oille of tartre noon, 
Ne oynement that wolde clense and byte, 
That him might helpen of his whelkes white, 
Ne of the knobbes sittyng on his cheekes. 
Wel loved he garleek, oynouns, and ek leekes, 
And for to drinke strong wyn reed as blood. 
Thanne wolde he speke, and crye as he were wood. 
And whan that he wel dronken hadde the wyn, 
Than wolde he speke no word but Latyn. 640 
A fewe termes hadde he, tuo or thre, — 
That he hadde lerned out of som decree; 
No wondur is, he herde it al the day, 
And eek ye knowe wel, how that a jay 
Can clepe Watte, as wel as can the pope. 
But who so wolde in othur thing him grope, 
Thanne hadde he spent al his philosophie, 
Ay, Questio quid juris, wolde he crye. 
He was a gentil harlot and a kynde; 
A bettre felaw schulde men nowher fynde 
He wolde suffre for a quart of wyn 
A good felawe to han his conenbyn 
A twelve moneth, and excuse him atte fulle, 
And prively a fynch eek cowde he pulle. 
And if he fond owher a good felawe, 
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619. pers. The Ms. Harl. alone reads blew; perse was a 
sky-blue colour. 

622. Baldeswelle. A parish in Eynford hundred, Norfolk. 

626. cherubynes face. H. Stephens, Apol. Herod: i. 30, 


quotes the same thought from a French epigram,— 
Nos grands docteurs du cherubin visage. 

648. Questio quid juris. “ This kind of question occurs 
frequently in Ralph de Hengham. After having stated a 
case, he adds, quid juris? and then proceeds to give the 
answer to it. See Heng. Mag.,c. xi. Esto autem quod 
reus nullo modo venerit ad hune diem, quid juris? &c. 
See also c. xii.”— Tyrwhitt. 

649. harlot. Chaucér gives us here an excellent picture 
of the class of society to which this name was applied in 


the middle ages. See the Glossary. 
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He wolde teche him to have non awe 

In such a caas of the archedeknes curs; 

But if a mannes soule were in his purs; 

For in his purs he scholde unyssched be. 

“ Purs is the ercedeknes helle,” quod he. 
But wel I woot he lyeth right in dede; 

Of cursyng oweth ech gulty man to drede; 
For curs wol slee right as assoillyng saveth; 
And also ware him of a significavit. 

In daunger he hadde at his owne assise 

The yonge gurles of the diocise, 

And knew here counseil, and was al here red. 
A garland had he set upon his heed, 

As gret as it were for an ale-stake; 

A bokeler had he maad him of a cake. 

With him ther rood a gentil PaRDONER 

Of Rouncival, his frend and his comper, 
That streyt was comen from the court ef Rome. 
Ful lowde he sang, Come hider, love, to me. 
This sompnour bar to him a stif burdoun, 

Was nevere trompe of half so gret a soun. 

This pardoner hadde heer as yelwe as wex, 

But smothe it heng, as doth a strike of flex; 

By unces hynge his lokkes that he hadde, 

And therwith he his schuldres overspradde. 680 
Ful thenne it lay, by culpons on and oon, 

But hood, for jolites, ne wered he noon, 

For it was trussud up in his walet. 

Him thought he rood al of the newe get, 
Dischevele, sauf his cappe, he rood al bare. 
Suche glaryng eyghen hadde he as an hare. 

A vernicle hadde he sowed on his cappe. 

His walet lay byforn him in his lappe, 

Bret ful of sid come from Rome al hoot. 

A voys he hadde as smale as eny goot. 690 
No berd ne hadde he, ne never scholde have, 

As smothe it was as it ware late i-schave; 

I trowe he were a geldyng or a mare. 

But of his craft, fro Berwyk unto Ware, 

Ne was ther such another pardoner. 

For in his male he hadde a pilwebeer, 

Which, that he saide, was oure lady vey]: 

He seide, he hadde a gobet of the seyl 

That seynt Petur hadde, whan that he wente 
Uppon the see, till Jhesu Crist him hente. 700 
. He hadde a cros of latoun ful of stones, 

And in a glas he hadde pigges bones. 

But with thise reliques, whanne that he fand 

A pore persoun dwellyng uppon land, 

Upon a day he gat him more moneye 

an that the persoun gat in monthes tweye. 

And thus with feyned flaterie and japes, 

He made the persoun and the people his apes. 
But trewely to tellen atte laste, 
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664. significavit. “ The writ de excommunicato capiendo, 
commonly called a significavit, from the beginning of the 
writ, which is as follows: Tex vi iti L. salutem. Sig- 
nificavit nobis venerabilis pater H. L., episcopus, &c. Cod. 
dur. Ece., p. 1054.”—-Tyrwhitt. 

665. in daunger. The old meaning of the word danger 
was jurisdiction, or dominion whereby persons were liable 
to fine for certain offences to him in whose danger they 
were. Most of the mss. have gise instead of assise. 

674. Come hider, love, to me. Probably the burden of a 
popular song. 

675. bar ...astif burdoun. “ Sang the bass. See ver. 
4163, and Ducange in v. Burdo.”—Tyrwhitt. 
at on ~ New ree ace bowel has illustrated 

8 phrase bya sage from Occleve’s poem, De regimine 
printipts — passag' poem, gt 
Also ther is another newe gette, 
Al foule waste of cloth and excessif 


He was in churche a noble ecclesiaste. 710 

Wel cowde he rede a lessoun or a storye, 

But altherbest he sang an offertorie; 

For wel wyst he, whan that song was songe, 

He moste preche, and wel affyle his tunge, 

To wynne silver, as he right wel cowde; 

Therfore he sang ful meriely and lowde. 
Now have I told you schortly in a clause’ 

Thestat, tharray, the nombre, and eek the cause 

Why that assembled was this companye 

In Southwerk at this gentil ostelrie, 

That highte the Tabbard, faste by the Belle. 

But now is tyme to yow for to telle 

How that we bare us in that ilke night, 

Whan we were in that ostelrie alight; 

And aftur wol I telle of oure viage, 

And al the remenaunt of oure pilgrimage. 
But ferst I pray you of your curtesie, 

That ye ne rette it nat gd vilanye, 

Though that I speke al pleyn in this matere, 

To telle you here wordes and here cheere; 

Ne though I speke here wordes propurly. 

For this ye knowen al so wel as I, 

Who so schal telle a tale aftur a man, 

He moste reherce, as neigh as ever he can, 

Every word, if it be in his charge, 

Al speke he never so rudely ne large; 

Or elles he moot telle his tale untrewe, 

Or feyne thing, or fynde wordes newe. 

He may not spare, though he were his brothur; 

He moste as wel sey oo word us anothur, 740 

Crist spak himself ful broode in holy writ, 

And wel ye woot no vilanye is it. 

Eke Plato seith, who so that can him rede, 

The wordes mot be cosyn to the dede. 

Also I pray you to forgeve it me, 

Al have I folk nat set in here degré 

Here in this tale, as that thei schulde stonde; 

My witt is schorte, ye may wel undurstonde. 
Greet cheere made oure ost us everichon, 

And to the souper sette he us anon; 

And served us with vitaille atte beste. 

Strong was the wyn, and wel to drynke us leste. 

A semely man oure ooste was withalle 

For to han been a marchal in an halle; 

A large man was he with eyghen stepe, 

A fairere burgeys is ther noon in Chepe: 

Bold of his speche, and wys and well i-taught, 

And of manhede lakkede he right naught. 

Eke therto he was right a mery man, 

And after soper playen he bygan, 750° 

And spak of myrthe among othur thinges, 

Whan that we hadde maad oure rekenynges; 

And sayde thus; “ Lo, lordynges, trewely 

Ye ben to me right welcome hertily: Neu, 

For by my trouthe, if that I schal not lye, 

Ine saugh this yeer so mery a companye 

At oones in this herbergh as is now. 

Fayn wold I do yow merthe, wiste I how. 

And of a merthe I am right now bythought, 


721. the Belle. Stowe mentions an inn named the Pull 
as being near the Tabard; but I have found no mention 
of the Bell. 

743. Plato. Tyrwhitt thinks that Chaucer took this 
saying of Plato from Boethius, iii. pr. 12. , 

748. schorte. ‘This is the reading in whick the ss. ge- 
conan agree, and it seems the best; the Ms. Harl. reads 

ynne, 

756. Chepe. Cheapside was, in the middle ages, occu 
poked the wealthiest and most substantial citizens o 

ndon, 
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_ To doon you eese, and it schal coste nought. 770 
Ye goon to Caunturbury; God you speede, 
The blisful martir quyte you youre meede! 
_ And wel I woot, as ye gon by the weye, 
Ye schapen yow to talken and to pleye; 
For trewely comfort ne merthe is noon, 
To ryde by the weye domb as a stoon; 
_ And therfore wol I make you disport, 
_As I seyde erst, and do you som confort. 
_ And if yow liketh alle by oon assent 
Now for to standen at my juggement; 
And for to werken as I schal you seye, 
‘To morwe, whan ye riden by the weye, 
Now by my fadres soule that is deed, 
But ye be merye, smyteth of myn heed. 
Hoid. up youre hond withoute more speche.” 
Oure counseil was not longe for to seche; 
Us thoughte it nas nat worth to make it wys, 
And graunted him withoute more avys, 
And bad him seie his verdite, as him leste. 779 
*Lordynges,” quoth he, “now herkeneth for the 
But taketh not, I pray you, in disdayn; [beste; 
This is the poynt, to speken schort and playn, 
That ech of yow to schorte with youre weie, 
Tn this viage, schal telle tales tweye, 
To Caunturburi-ward, I mene it so, 
And hom-ward he schal tellen othur tuo, 
Of aventures that ther han bifalle. 
And which of yow that bereth him best of alle, 
That is to seye, that telleth in this caas 
Tales of hest sentence and of solas, 
Schal han a soper at your alther cost 
Here in this place sittynge by this } nabs 
Whan that we comen ageyn from Canturbery. 
And for to make you the more mery, 
T woi myselven gladly with yu ryde, 

ight at myn owen cost, and be youre gyde. 
And who so wole my juggement withseie 
Schal paye for al we spenden by the weye. 
And if ye vouehesauf that it be so, 
‘elle me anoon, withouten wordes moo, 
nd I wole erely say. me therfore.” 
his thing was graunted, and oure othus swore 
ith ful glad herte, and prayden him also 
hat he wolde vouchesauf for to doon so, 
d that he wolde ben oure governour, 
nd of oure tales jugge and reportour, 
nd sette a souper at a certeyn prys; 
nd we wolde rewled be at his devys, 
heygh and lowe; and thus by oon assent 
e been acorded to his juggement. 
nd therupon the wyn was fet anoon; 
We dronken, and to reste wente echoon, 
ithouten eny lengere taryinge. 

morwe whan that the day bigan to sprynge, 
Jp roos oure ost, and was oure althur cok, 

gaderud us togider alle in a flok, 

nd forth we riden a litel more than paas, 
nto the waterynge of seint Thomas: 
And there oure ost bigan his hors areste, 
d seyde; “ Lordus, herkeneth if yowleste, 830 
Ye woot youre forward, and I it you recorde, 
eve-song and morwe-song acorde, 
et se now who schal telle ferst a tale. 
evere I moote drinke wyn or ale, 
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28. waterynge of seint Thomas. The watering of St. 
Thomas was at the second mile-stone on the old Canter- 
mm oes It is mentioned not unfrequently in the early 

famatists. 


Who so be rebel to my juggement 

Schal paye for al that by the weye is spent. 

Now draweth cut, er that we forther twynne; 

Which that hath the schortest schal bygynne.” 

“ Sire knight,” quoth he, “maister and my lord, 

Now draweth cut, for that is myn acord. 840 

Cometh ner, quoth he, my lady prioresse; 

And ye, sir clerk, lat be your schamfastnesse, 

Ne studieth nat; ley hand to, every man.” 
Anon to drawen every wight bigan, 

And schortly for to tellen as it was, 

Were it by aventure, or sort, or cas, 

The soth is this, the cut fil to the knight, 

Of which ful glad and blithe was every wight; 

And telle he moste his tale as was resoun, 

By forward and by composicioun, 

As ye han herd; what needeth wordes moo? 

And whan this goode man seigh that it was so, 

As he that wys was and obedient 

To kepe his forward by his fre assent, 

He seyde; “Syn I schal bygynne the game, 

What, welcome be thou cut, a Goddus name! 

Now lat us ryde, and herkneth what I seye.” 
And with that word we riden forth oure weye; 

And he bigan with right a merie chere 

His tale, and seide right in this manere. 
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860 
THE KNIGHTES TALE, 


Wuitom, as olde stories tellen us, 
Ther was a duk that highte Theseus; 
Of Athenes he was lord and governour, 
And in his tyme swich a conquerour, 
That gretter was ther non under the sonne, 
Ful many a riche contré hadde he wonne; 
That with his wisdam and his chivalrie 
He conquered al the regne of Femynye, 
That whilom was i-cleped Cithea; 
And weddede the queen Ipolita, 870 
And brought hire hoom with him in his contré 
With moche glorie and gret solempnité, 
And eek hire yonge suster Emelye. 
And thus with victorie and with melodye 
Lete I this noble duk to Athenes ryde, 
And al his ost, in armes him biside. 
And certes, if it nere to long to heere, 
I wolde han told yow fully the manere, 
How wonnen was the regne of Femenye 
By Theseus, and by his chivalrye; 
And of the grete bataille for the nones 
Bytwix Athenes and the Amazones; 
And how asegid was Ypolita 
The faire hardy quyen of Cithea; 
And of the feste that was at hire weddynge, 
And of the tempest at hire hoom comynge, 
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837. draweth cut. Froissart terms this method of draw- 
ing lots tirer @ la longue paille. 

860. right in this manere. Tyrwhitt reads as ye shul 
here, and inserts anon after tale, : 

The Knightes Tale. This story is taken from the The- 
seida of Boccaccio, which was translated also into French 
verse ; but whether Chaucer used the Italian or the French 
is not certain, as I have not been able to compare Chaucer 
with the French. The English story differs in some parts 
considerably, and is very much abbreviated, from the 
poem of Boccaccio, The extracts given in the following 
notes are repeated from Tyrwhitt. See Tyrwhitt’s Introd. 
and Warton’s Hist. of Eng. Poet. 

868. Femynye. A medieval name for the kingdom of 
the Amazons. Gower (Conf. Amant.) terms Penthesilea 
ae of Feminee. Cithea is, of course, a corruption of 

ythia. 


S86. tempest. Tyrwhitt has temple, but I think his rea- 


THE CANTERBURY TALES. 


But al that thing I most as now forbere. 

I have, God wot, a large feeld to ere; 

And wayke ben the oxen in my plough. 

The remenaunt of the tale is long inough, 

I wol not lette eek non of al this rowte. 

Lat every felawe telle his tale aboute, 

And lat see now who schal the soper wynne, 

And ther I lafte, I wolde agayn begynne. 
This duk, of whom I make mencioun, 

Whan he was comen almost unto the toun, 

In al his wele and in his moste pryde, 

He was war, as he cast his eyghe aside, 

Wher that ther kneled in the hye weye 

A companye of ladies, tweye and tweye, 

Ech after other, clad in clothes blake; 

But such a ery and such a woo they make, 

That in this world nys creature lyvynge, 

That herde such another waymentynge. 

And of that cry ne wolde they never stenten, 

Til they the reynes of his bridel henten. 

“ What folk be ye that at myn hom comynge 

Pertourben so my feste with eryenge?” 

Quod Theseus, “ have ye so gret envye 
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Of myn honour, that thus compleyne and crie? 910 


Or who hath yow misboden, or offendid? 

And telleth me if it may ben amendid; 

And why that ye ben clad thus al in blak?” 
The oldest lady of hem alle spak, 

Whan sche had swowned with a dedly chere, 

That it was routhe for to seen or heere; 

And seyde; “ Lord, to whom fortune hath geven 

Victorie, and as a conquerour lyven, 

Nought greveth us youre glorie and honour; 

But we beseken mercy and socour. 

Have mercy on oure woo and oure distresse. 

Som drope of pitee, thurgh youre gentilnesse, 

Uppon us wrecchede wommen lat thou falle. 

For certus, lord, ther nys noon of us alle, 

That sche nath ben a duchesse or a queene; 

Now be we caytifs, as it is well seene: 

Thanked be fortune, and hire false wheel, 

That noon estat assureth to ben weel. 

And certus, lord, to abiden youre presence 

Here in the temple of the pall Prec Clemence 930 

We han ben waytynge al this fourtenight; 

Now helpe us, lord, syn it is in thy might. 

I wrecche, which that wepe and waylle thus, 

Was whilom wyf to kyng Capaneus, 

That starf at Thebes, cursed be that day; 

And alle we that_ben in this array, 

And maken alle this lamentacioun, 

We leften alle oure housbondes at the toun, 

. Whil that the sege ther aboute lay. 

And yet the olde Creon, welaway! 

That lord is now of Thebes the citee, 

Fulfilde of ire and of iniquité, 

He for despyt, and for his tyrannye, 

To do the deede bodyes vilonye, 

Of alle oure lordes, which that ben i-slawe, 

Hath alle the bodies on an heep y-drawe, 

And wol not suffren hem by noon assent 

Nother to ben y-buried nor i-brent, 

But maketh houndes ete hem in despite.” 

And with that word, withoute more respite, 950 

They fillen gruf, and criden pitously, 

“ Have on us wrecched wommen som mercy, 
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sons for this reading are not sufficiently weighty to au- 
thorise a departure from the text of the Ms. Harl., sup- 
ported, as it is, by most of the good mss. 


And lat oure sorwe synken in thyn herte.” 
This gentil duke doun from his courser sterte 
With herte pitous, whan he herde hem speke. 
Him thoughte that his herte wolde breke, 
Whan he seyh hem so piteous and so maat, 
That whilom weren of so gret estat. 

And in his armes he hem alle up hente, 
And hem conforteth in ful good entente; 
And swor his oth, as he was trewe knight, 
He wolde do so ferforthly his might 

Upon the tyraunt Creon hem to wreke, 
That all the people of Grece scholde speke 
How Creon was of Theseus y-served, 

As he that hath his deth right wel deserved. 
And right anoon, withoute eny abood 

His baner he desplayeth, and forth rood 

To Thebes-ward, and al his oost bysyde; 
No ner Athenes wolde he go ne ryde, 9 
Ne take his eese fully half a day, 

But onward on his way that nyght he lay; 
And sente anoon Ypolita the queene, 

And Emelye hir yonge suster schene, 

Unto the toun of Athenes to dwelle; 

And forth he ryt; ther is no more to telle. 

The reede statue of Mars with spere and targe 
So schyneth in his white baner large, 
That alle the feeldes gliteren up and doun; 
And by his baner was born his pynoun 
Of gold ful riche, in which ther was i-bete 
The Minatour which that he slough in Crete. 
Thus ryt this duk, thus ryt this conquerour, 
And in his oost of chevalrie the flour, 

Til that he cam to Thebes, and alighte 

Fayre in a feeld wher as he thoughte to fights, 
But schortly for to speken of this thing, 

With Creon, which that was of Thebes kyng, 
He faught, and G08 him manly as a knight 
In pleyn bataille, and putte his folk to flight; 990 
And by assaut he wan the cité aftur, 
And rente doun bothe wal, and sparre, and raftur; 
And to the ladies he restored agayn i 
The bones of here housbondes that were slayn, 
To do exequies, as was tho the gyse. 

But it were al to long for to devyse ; 
The grete clamour and the waymentynge 
Which that the ladies made at the brennynge 
Of the bodyes, and the grete honour 

That Theseus the noble conquerour 1 
Doth to the ladyes, whan they from him wente; 
But schortly for to telle is myn entente. 
Whan that this worthy duk, this Theseus, 
Hath Creon slayn, and Thebes wonne thus, 
Stille in the feelde he took al night his reste, 
And dide with al the contré as him leste. 

To ransake in the cas of bodyes dede 
Hem for to streepe of herneys and of wede, 
The pilours diden businesse and cure, 
After the bataile and discomfiture. 

And so byfil, that in the cas thei founde, 
Thurgh girt with many a grevous blody wo 
Two yonge knightes li g by and by, 
Bothe in oon armes cl richely ; 

Of whiche two, Arcite hight that oon, 
And that othur knight hight Palamon. 
Nat fully quyk, ne fully deed they were, 
But by here coote armure, and by here gere, 
Heraudes knewe hem wel in special, 


1007. cas. So the other best mss. Tyrwhitt has si 
tuted tas, a heap. 
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As they that weren of the blood real 1020 


| Of Thebes, and of sistren tuo i-born. 


Out of the chaas the pilowrs han hem torn, 
And han hem earied softe unto the tente 
Of Theseus, and ful sone he hem sente 


_ Tathenes, for to dwellen in prisoun 


Perpetuelly, he wolde no raunceoun. 

And this duk whan he hadde thus i-doon, — 

He took his host, and hom he ryt anoon 

With laurer crowned as a conquerour; 

And there he lyveth in joye and in honour 1030 
Terme of his lyf; what wolle ye wordes moo? 
And in a tour, in angwische and in woo, 

This Palamon, and his felawe Arcite, 

For evermo, ther may no gold hem quyte. 

‘This passeth yeer by yeer, and day by day, 

Till it fel oones in a morwe of May 

That Emelie, that fairer was to seene 

Than is the lilie on hire stalkes grene, 

And fresscher than the May with floures newe— 
For with the rose colour strof hire hewe, 1040 
I not which was the fyner of hem two— 

Er it was day, as sche was wont to do, 


_ Sche was arisen, and al redy dight. 


For May wole have no sloggardye a night; 
The sesoun priketh every gentil herte, 

And maketh him out of his sleepe sterte, 
And seith, “ Arys, and do thin observance.” 
This maked Emelye han remembrance 

To do honour to May, and for to ryse. 
I-clothed was sche fressh for to devyse. 
Hire yolwe heer was browdid in a tresse, 
Byhynde hire bak, a yerde long I gesse. 
And in the gardyn at the sonne upriste 
Sche walketh up and doun wher as hire liste. 
Sche gadereth floures, pres whyte and reede, 
To make a certeyn gerland for hire heede, 

And as an aungel hevenly sche song. 

The grete tour, that was so thikke and strong, 
Which of the castel was the cheef dongeoun. 
(Ther as this knightes weren in prisoun, 1000 
Of which I tolde yow, and telle schal) 

Was evene joynyng to the gardeyn wal, 

Ther as this Emely hadde hire pleyyng. 

Bright was the sonne, and cleer that morwenynge, 
And Palamon, this woful prisoner, 

As was his wone, by leve of his gayler 

Was risen, and romed in a chambre on heigh, 
In which he al the noble cité seigh, 

And eek the gardeyn, ful of braunches grene, 
Ther as the fresshe Emelye the scheene 1070 
Was in hire walk, and romed up and doun. 
This sorweful prisoner, this Palamon, 

Gooth in the chambre romyng to and fro, 

And to himself compleynyng of his woo; 

That he was born, fl ofte-he seyd, alas! 
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_ And so byfel, by aventure or cas, 


That thurgh a wyndow thikke and many a barre 


1049. to do honour to May. The early English poets are 
fill of allusions to the popular reverence paid to the 
month of May, derived from the Pagan ages of our fore- 
fathers. Traces of these superstitions still remain in the 
custom in different parts of the country of going a-maying 


_ on the morning of the first day of the month. Such cus- 


toms are repeatedly alluded to in Chaucer. 
1059. dongeoun. The dongeon was the grand tower of 


) the earlier castles; and beneath it, under grourid, was the 
_ prison. As the castles were enlareed, the dongeon, or 


keep-tower, being the strongest part of the fortress, was 
frequently made the residence of prisoners of higher rank, 
who were not thrown into the subterranean vaults, Hence 
the modern use of the word dunyeon, 


' Of iren greet and squar as eny sparre, 

| He cast his eyen upon Emelya, 

| And therwithal he bleynte and cryed, a! 

As that he stongen were unto the herte. 

And with that erye Arcite anon up sterte, 

And seyde, ‘‘ Cosyn myn, what eyleth the, 

That art so pale and deedly for to see ? 

Why crydestow ? who hath the doon offence ? 

For Goddes love, tals al in pacience 

Oure prisoun, for it may non othir be; 

Fortune hath geven us this adversité. 

Som wikke aspect or disposicioun 

Of Saturne, by sum constellacioun, 1090 

Hath geven us this, although we hadde it sworn; 

So stood the heven whan that we were born; 

We moste endure it: this is the schort and pleyn.” 
This Palamon answered, and seyde ageyn, 

“ Cosyn, for sothe of this opynyoun 

Thou hast a veyn ymaginacioun. 

This prisoun caused me not for to crye. 

But I was hurt right now thurgh myn yhe 

Into myn herte, that wol my bane be. 

The fairnesse of the lady that I see 

Yonde in the gardyn rome to and fro, 

Is cause of my cryying and my wo. 

I not whethur sche be womman or goddesse; 

But Venus is it, sothly as I gesse.” 

And therwithal on knees adoun he fil, 

And seyde: “ Venus, if it be youre wil 

Yow in this gardyn thus to transfigure, 

Biforn me sorwful wrecched creature, 

Out of this prisoun help that we may scape. 

And if so be oure destiné be schape , 

By eterne word to deyen in prisoun, 

Of oure lynage haveth sum compassioun, 

That is so lowe y-brought by tyrannye.” 

And with that word Arcite gan espye 

Wher as this lady romed to and fro. 

And with that sight hire beauté hurt him so, 

That if that Palamon was woundea sore, 

Arcite is hurt as moche as he, or more. 

And with a sigh he seyde pitously: 

“The freissche beauté sleeth me sodeynly 1120 

Of hir that rometh yonder in the place; 

And but I have hir mercy and hir grace, 

That I may see hir atte leste weye, 

I nam but deed; ther nys no more to seye.” 

This Palamon, whan he tho wordes herde, 

Dispitously he loked, and answerde: 

“ Whether seistow in ernest or in pley?” 

“Nay,” quoth Arcite, “in ernest, in good fey. 

God helpe me so, me lust ful evele pleye.” 

This Palamon gan knytte his browes tweye: 1150 

“Tt nere,” quod he, “to the no gret honour, 

For to be fals, ne for to be traytour 

To me, that am thy cosyn and thy brother 

I-swore ful deepe, and ech of us to other, 

That never for to deyen in the payne, 

1090. Saturne. According to the old astrological system, 
this was a very unpropitious star to be born under. It 
may be observed, thatin the present story there is a con- 
stant allusion to medieval astrology, which could not be 
fully illustrated without long notes. 

1134. I-swore. It was a common practice in the middle 
ages for persons to take formal vaths of fraternity and 
friendship, and a breach of the oath was considered some- 
thing worse than perjury. This incident enters into the 
plots of some of the medieval romances. A curious ex- 
ample will be found in the Romance of Athelston, Reliq. 
Antiq. ii. p. 85. 

1135. deyen in the payne... This appears to have been a 
proverbial expression, taken from the French. In Frois 
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Til that deeth departe schal us twayne, 
Neyther of us in love to hynder other, 
Ne in non other cas, my leeve brother; 
But that thou schuldest trewly forther me 
In every caas, and I schal forther the. 
This was thyn othe, and myn eek certayn; 
I wot right wel, thou darst it nat withsayn. 
Thus art thou of my counseil out of doute. 
And now thou woldest falsly ben aboute 
To love my lady, whom I love and serve, 
And evere schal, unto myn herte sterve. 
Now certes, fals Arcite, thou schal not so. 
I loved hir first, and tolde the my woo 
As to my counseil, and to brother sworn 
To forther me, as I have told biforn. 
For which thou art i-bounden as a knight 
To helpe me, if it lay in thi might, 
Or elles art thou fals, I dar wel sayn.” 
This Arcite ful proudly spak agayn. 
“Thou schalt,” quoth he, “be rather fals than I. 
» But thou art fals, I telle the uttirly. 
For par amour I loved hir first then thow. 
What wolt thou sayn? thou wost not yit now 
Whether sche be a womman or goddesse. 
Thyn is affeccioun of holynesse, 
And myn is love, as of a creature; 
For which I tolde the myn aventure 
As to my cosyn, and my brother sworn. 
I pose, that thou lovedest hire biforn; 
Wost thou nat wel the olde clerkes sawe, 
That who schal geve a lover eny lawe, 
Love is a grettere lawe, by my pan, 
Then may be geve to eny erthly man? 
Therfore posityf lawe, and such decré, 
Is broke alway for love in ech degree. 
A man moot needes love maugré his heed. 
He may nought fle it, though he schulde be deed, 
Al be sche mayde, or be sche widewe or wyf. 
And that it is nat likly al thy lyf 
To stonden in hire grace, no more schal I; 
For wel thou wost thyselven verrily, 
That thou and I been dampned to prisoun 
Perpetuelly, us gayneth no raunsoun. 
We stryve, as doth the houndes for the boon, 
They foughte al day, and yit here part was noon; 
Ther com a kyte, whil that they were wrothe, 
And bar awey the boon bitwixe hem bothe. 
And therfore at the kynges court, my brother, 
Eche man for himself, ther is non other. 
Love if the list; for I love and ay schal; 
And sothly, leeve brother, this is al. 
Eke in this prisoun moote we endure, 
And every of us take his aventure.” 
Gret was the stryf and long bytwixe hem tweye, 
If that I hadde leysir for to seye;” 1190 
But to the effect, it happed.on a day, 
(To telle it yow as schortly as I may) 
A worthy duk that highte Perotheus, 
That felaw was to the duk Theseus 
Syn thilke day that they were children lyte, 
sart, as cited by Tyrwhitt, Edward ITI. is made to declare 
that he would bring the war to a successful issue, or il 
mourroit en la peine. 

1137. love. The Harl. Ms. has lande. 


1165. the old clerkes sawe. Boethius, who says, in his 
treatise De Consolat. Philos. lib. iii. met. 12,— 
Quis legem det amantibus ? 
Major lex amor est sibi. 
cack a. es a medieval fable which I have 
met with elsewhere, though it may probably be found 
in some of the inedited collections. > 4 
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, That whan that oon was deed, sothly to telle, 


Was come to Athenes, his felawe to visite, 
And for to pley, as he was wont to do,. 
For in this world he loved noman s): 
And he loved him as tendurly agayn. 

So wel they loved, as olde bookes sayn, 
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His felawe wente and sought him doun in helle; 

But of that story lyst me nought to write. 

Duk Perotheus loved wel Arcite, 

And hadde him knowe at Thebes yeer by yeer; © 

And fynally at requeste and prayer : 

Of Perotheus, withoute any raunsoun 

Duk Theseus him leet out of prisoun, 

Frely to go, wher him lust over al, 

In such a gyse, as I you telle scha!. 

This was the forward, playnly to endite, 

Betwixe Theseus and him Arcite: 

That if so were, that Arcite were founde 

Evere in his lyf, by daye or night, o stound 

In eny contré of this Ata 

And ts were caught, it was acorded thus, 

That witha swerd he scholde lese his heed; 

Ther nas noon other remedy ne reed, 

But took his leeve, and homward he him spedde; 

Let him be war, his nekke lith to wedde. 1220 
How gret a scrwe suffreth now Arcite! 

The deth he feleth thorugh his herte smyte; 

He weepeth, weyleth, cryeth pitously ; 

To slen himself he wayteth pryvyly. 

He seyde, “ Allas the day that I was born! 

Now is my prisoun werse than was biforne; 

Now is me schape eternally to dwelle 

Nought in purgatorie, but in helle. 

Allas! that ever knewe I Perotheus! 

For elles had I dweld with Theseus 

1-fetered in his prisoun for evere moo, 

Than hed I ben in blis, and nat in woo. 

Oonly the sight of hir, whom that I serve, 

Though that I hir grace may nat deserve, 

Wold han sufficed right ynough for me. 

O dere cosyn Palamon,” qued he, 

“Thyn is the victoire of this aventure, 

Ful blisfully in prisoun to endure; 

In prisoun? nay, certes but in paradys! 

Wel hath fortune y-torned the the dys, 1240 

That hath the sight of hir, and I the absence. 

For possible is, syn thou hast hir presence, 

And art a knight, a worthi and an able, 

That by som cas, syn fortune is chaungable, 

Thou maist to thy desir somtyme atteyne. 

But I that am exiled, and bareyne 

Of alle grace, and in so gret despeir, 

That ther nys water, erthe, fyr, ne eyr, 

Ne creature, that of hem maked is, 

That may me helpe ne comfort in this, 1250 

Wel onal I sterve in wanhope and distresse; 

Farwel my lyf and al my jolynesse. 

Allas, why playnen folk so in comune 

Of purveance of God, or of fortune, 

That geveth hem ful ofte in many a gyse 

Wel better than thei can hemself devyse? 

Som man desireth for to have richesse, 

That cause is of his morthre or gret seeknesse. 

And som man wolde out of his prisoun fayn, } 

That in his hous is of his mayné slayn, 1260 

Infinite harmes ben in this mateere; 

We wote nevere what thing we prayen heere, 


1202. in helle, An allusion to the classic story of The- 
seus and Pirithous. 
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We faren as he that dronke is as a mows. 

A dronke man wot wel he hath an hous, 

But he not nat which the righte wey is thider,; 

And to a dronke man the wey is slider, 

And certes in this world so faren we. 

We seeken faste after felicité, 

But we gon wrong ful ofte trewely. 

Thus may we seyen alle, namely I, 

That wende have had a gret opinioun, 

That gif I mighte skape fro prisoun, 

Than had I be in joye and parfyt hele, 

Ther now I am exiled fro my wele. 

Syn that I may not se yow, Emelye, 

I nam but deed; ther nys no remedye.” 
Uppon that other syde Palamon, 

Whan he wiste that Arcite was agoon, 

Such sorwe maketh, that the grete tour 

Resowneth of his yollyng and clamour. 

The pure feteres of his schynes grete 

Weren of his bitter salte teres wete. 

“ Allas!” quod he, “ Arcita, cosyn myn, 

Of al oure strif, God woot, the fruyt is thin. 

Thow walkest now in Thebes at thi large, 

And of my woo thou gevest litel charge. 

Thou maiste, syn thou hast wysdom and manhede, 

Assemble al the folk of oure kynrede, 

And make a werre so scharpe in this cité, 

That by som aventure, or by som treté, 

Thou mayst hire wynne to lady and to wyf, 

For whom that I most needes leese my lyf. 

For as by wey of possibilité, 

Syn thou art at thi large of prisoun free, 

And art a lord, gret is thin avantage, 

More than is myn, that sterve here in a kage. 

For I moot weepe and weyle, whil I lyve, 

With al the woo that prisoun may me gyve, 

And eek with peyne that love me geveth also, 

That doubleth al my torment and my wo.” 1300 

Therwith the fuyr of jelousye upsterte 

Withinne his brest, and hent him by the herte 

So wodly, that lik was he to byholde 

The box-tree, or the asschen deed and colde. 

Tho seyde he; “O goddes cruel, that governe 

This world with byndyng of youre word eterne, 

And writen in the table of athamaunte 

Youre parlement and youre eterne graunte, 

What is mankynde more to yow holde 

Than is ascheep, that rouketh in the folde? 1310 

For slayn is man right as another beste, 

And dwelleth eek in prisoun and arreste, 

And hath seknesse, and greet adversité, 

And ofte tymes gilteles, pardé. 

What governaunce is in youre prescience, 

That gilteles tormenteth innocence? 

And yet encreceth this al my penaunce, 

That man is bounden to his ebservaunce 

For Goddes sake to letten of his wille, 

Ther as a beste may al his lust fulfille. 1320 

And whan a beste is deed, he ne hath no peyne; 

Bat man after his deth moot wepe and pleyne, 

Though in this world he have care and woo: 

Withouten doute it may stonde so. 

The answer of this I lete to divinis, 

But wel I woot, that in this world gret pyne is. 

Allas! I se a serpent or a theef, 

That many a trewe man hath doon mescheef, 


1270 


1280 


1290 


1264. a dronke man. From Boethius De Consol. lib. iii. 
r. 2. “sed velut ebrius, domum quo tramite revertatur 
gnorat.” 


Gon at his large, and wher him lust may turne. 
But I moste be in prisoun thurgh Saturne, 1330 
And eek thorugh Juno, jalous and eke wood, 
That hath destruyed wel neyh al the blood 
Of Thebes, with his waste walles wyde. 
And Venus sleeth me on that other syde 
For jelousye, and fere of him Arcyte.” > 

Now wol I stynte of Palamon a lite, 
And lete him stille in his prisoun dwelle, 
And of Arcita forth than wol I telle. 

The somer passeth, and the nightes longe 
Encrescen double wise the peynes stronge 
Bothe of the lover and the prisoner. 

I noot which hath the wofullere cheer. 
For schortly for to sey, this Palamon 
Perpetuelly is dampned to prisoun, 

In cheynes and in feteres to be deed; 
And Arcite is exiled upon his heed 

For evere mo as out of that contré, 

Ne nevere mo he schal his lady see. 

Now lovyeres axe I this question, 

Who hath the worse, Arcite or Palamon? 
That on may se his lady day by day, 

But in prisoun he moot dwelle alway. 
That other may wher him lust ryde or go, 
But seen his lady schal he never mo. 
Now deemeth as you luste, ye that can, 
For I wol telle forth as I bigan. 

Whan that Arcite to Thebes come was, 
Ful ofte a day he swelde and seyde alas, 
For seen his lady schal he never mo. 

And schortly to concluden al his wo, 

So moche sorwe had never creature, 

That is or schal whil that the world wol dure. 
His sleep, his mete, his drynk is him byraft, 
That lene he wexe, and drye as eny schaft. 

His eyen holwe, grisly to biholde; 

His hewe falwe, and pale as asschen colde, 

And solitary he was, and ever alone, 

And dwellyng all the night, making his moone. 
‘And if he herds song or instrument, 1369 
Then wolde he wepe, he mighte nought be stent. 
So feble were his spirites, and so lowe, 

And chaunged so, that no man couthe knowe 
His speche nother his vois, though men it herde. 
And in his gir, for all the world he ferde 
Nought oonly lyke the lovers maladye 

Of Hercos, but rather lik manye, 

Engendrud of humour malencolyk, 

Byforne in his selle fantastyk. 

And schortly turned was mjd ne 

1349. this question. Animplied allusion to the medieval 
courts of love, in which questions of this kind were se- 
riously discussed. 


1378. in his selle fantastyk. Tyrwhitt reads, Beforne his 
hed in his celle fantastike. The division of the brain into 


1340 


1360 


cells, according to the different sensitive faculties, is very 


ancient, and is found depicted in medieval manuscripts. 
It was a rude forerunner of the science of phrenology. 
The ‘fantastic cell’ (fantasia) was in front of the head. 
In Ms. Harl. No. 4025, is a treatise entitled Liber Thesauri 
Occulti, in which (fol. 5 v°), we are informed: “ Et est in 
ecrebro rationativa, in corde irascibilis vel inspirativa, in 
epate voluntaria vel concupiscibilis . . . . Verumptamen 
certum est in prora cerebri esse fantasiam, in medio ra- 
tionem discretionis, in puppi memoriam ; quarum si aliqua 
naturali intirmitate vel percussione desipuerit et maxime 
memoria, prorsus et sompnia perempta sunt, si ratio vel ° 
fantasia vero destructa, sompnia quoquo modo ex memo- 
ria remanserunt. Si itaque homo multa per sompnium 
seepe viderit et oblitus fuerit ea que vidit, scito memoria- 
lem partem cerebri ejus tenebrositate et obscuritate de- 
tentam esse. Similiter de ratione vel judicio et fantasia 
preiudicandum est, et imfirmitati future precavendum.” 
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Bothe abyt and eek disposicioun 1380} Fro yee to yer ful pryvyl his rente, 
Of him, this woful lovere daun Arcite. But honestly and sleighly he it spente, 


What schulde I alway of his wo endite? 

Whan he endured hadde a yeer or tuoo 

This cruel torment, and this peyne and woo, 

At Thebes, in his contré, as I seyde, 

Upon a night in sleep as he him leyde, 

Him thought that how the wenged god Mercurie 
Byforn him stood, and bad him to be murye. 
His slepy yerd in hond he bar upright; 
An hat he wered upon his heres bright. 
Arrayed was this god (as he took keepe) 
As he was whan that Argous took his sleep; 
And seyde him thus: “ To Athenes schalt thou 
Ther is the schapen of thy wo an ende.” [wende; 
And with that word Arcite wook and sterte. 

“ Now trewely how sore that me smerte,” 

Quod he, “ to Athenes right now wol I fare; 
Ne for the drede of deth schal I not spare 

To see my lady, that I love and serve; 

In hire presence I recche nat to stervye.” 1400 
And with that word he caught a gret myrour, 
And saugh that chaunged was al his colour, 
And saugh his visage was in another kynde. 
And right anoon it ran him into mynde, 
That seththen his face was so disfigured 
Of maladie the which he hath endured, 
He mighte wel, if that he bar him lowe, 
Lyve in Athenes evere more unknowe, 
And see his lady wel neih day by day. 
And right anon he chaunged his aray, 
And clothed him as a pore laborer. 

And al alone, save oonly a squyer, 

That knew his pryvyté and al his cas, 
Which was disgysed povrely as he was, 
To Athenes is he go the nexte way. 
And to the court he went upon a day, 
And at the gate he profred his servyse, 
To drugge and drawe, what so men wolde devyse. 
And schortly of this matier for to seyn, 

He fel in office with a chambirleyn, 1420 
The which that dwellyng was with Emelye. 
For he was wys, and couthe sone aspye 

Of every servaunt, which that served here. 

Wel couthe he hewe woode, and water bere, 
For he was yonge and mighty for the nones, 
And therto he was strong and bygge of bones 
To doon that eny wight can him devyse. 

A yeer or two he was in this servise, 

Page of the chambre of Emelye the bright; 
And Philostrate he seide that he hight. 
But half so wel beloved a man as he, 

Ne was ther never in court of his degree. 
Ile was so gentil of his condicioun, 

That thorughout al the court was his renoun. 
They seyde that it were a charité 

That Theseus wolde enhaunsen his degree, 
And putten him in worschipful servyse, 
Ther as he might his yertu excersise. 

And thus within a while his name spronge 
Bothe of his dedes, and of goode tonge, 
That Theseus hath taken him so neer 
That of his chambre he made him squyer, 
And gaf him gold to mayntene his degree; 
And eek men brought him out of his countré 


1390 


1419 


1430 


1440 


1384. I retain Tyrwhitt’s reading of this line, which i 
the Harl. Ms. runs, In this cruel torment, peyne, and woo. . 

1439 within. The Ms. Harl reads incorrectly withinne, 
which is the adverbial form of the preposition. 


That no man won how that he it hadde. 
And thre yeer in this wise his lyf he ladde, 
And bar him so in pees and eek in werre, 

Ther nas no man that Theseus hath so derre, 
And in this blisse lete I now Arcite, 1451 
And speke I wole of Palamon a lyte. 

In derknes and orrible and strong prisoun 
This seven yeer hath seten Palamon, 
Forpyned, what for woo and for destresse, 
Who feleth double sorwe and hevynesse 
But Palamon? that love destreyneth so, 
That wood out of his witt he goth for wo, 
And eek therto he is a prisoner 
Perpetuelly, nat oonly for a yeer. 

Who couthe ryme in Wnatlath propurly 
His martirdam? for sothe it am nat I; 
Therfore I passe as lightly as I may. 

It fel that in the seventhe yeer in May 
The thridde night, (as olde bookes seyn, 
That al this storie tellen more pleyn) 
Were it by aventure or destené, 

(As, whan a thing is schapen, it sehal be,) 
That soone aftur the mydnyght, Palamon 
By helpyng of a freend brak his prisoun, 
And fleeth the cité fast as he may goo, 
For he had give drinke his gayler soo 
Of a clarré, maad of a certayn wyn, 
Withnercotykes and opye of Thebes fyn, [achat | 
That al that night though that men wolde him | 
The gayler sleep, he mighte nought awake. 
And thus he fleeth as fast as ever he may. 
The night was schort, and faste by the day, 
That needes cost he moste himselven hyde. 
And til a grove ther faste besyde 

With dredful foot than stalketh Palamon. 
For schortly this was his opynyoun, 

That in that grove he wolde him hyde al day, 
And in the night then wolde he take his way 
To Thebes-ward, his frendes for to preye 
On Theseus to helpe him to werreye. 

And schortelich, or he wolde lese his lyf, 
Or wynnen Emelye unto his wyf. 

This is theffect of his entente playn. 

Now wol I torne unto Arcite agayn, 

That litel wiste how nyh that was his care, _ 
Til that fortune hath brought him in the snare. 

The busy larke, messager of daye, 
Salueth in hire song the morwe gray; 
And fyry Phebus ryseth up so bright, 
That al the orient laugheth of the light, 
And with his stremes dryeth in the greves 
The silver dropes, hongyng on the leeves. 
And Arcite, that is in the court ryal 
With Theseus, his squyer principal, 

Is risen, and loketh on the mery day. 
And for to doon his observance to May, 
Remembryng of the poynt of his desire, 
He on his courser, stertyng as the fire, , 
Is riden into feeldes him to pleye, 

Out of the court, were it a myle or tweye. 
And to the grove, of which that I yow tolde, 
By aventure his wey he gan to holde, 

To make him a garland of the greves, 

Were it of woodewynde or hawthorn leves, 1510 

1493. messager of day. The Harl. Ms. reads of May. 


Three lines below, Tyrwhitt reads sight for light, very un- 
poetically. 
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1500 | 
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27 
And lowde he song agens the sonne scheene: Ye slen me with youre eyhen, Emelye; 
“ May, with all thyn floures and thy greene, Ye ben the cause wherfore that I dye. 1570 


Welcome be thou, wel faire freissche 

I hope that I som grene gete may.” 
And fro his courser, with a lusty herte, 
Into the grove ful lustily he sterte, 
And in a pathe he romed up and doun, 
Ther by aventure this Palamoun 

Was in a busche, that no man might him see, 
Ful sore afered of his deth was he. 1520 
Nothing ne knew he that it was Arcite. 

God wot he wolde have trowed it ful lite. 

For soth is seyde, goon ful many yeres, 

That feld hath eyen, and the woode hath eeres. 
It is ful fair a man to bere him evene, 

For al day meteth men atte unset stevene. 

Ful litel woot Arcite of his felawe, 

That was so neih to herken of his sawe, 

For in the busche he stynteth now ful stille. 
Whan that Arcite had romed al his fille, 1530 
And songen al the roundel lustily, 

Into a studie he fel sodeynly, 

As doth thes lovers in here queynte geeres, 
Now in the croppe, now doun in the breres, 
Now up, now doun, as boket in a welle. 
Right as the Friday, sothly for to telle, 
Now it schyneth, now it reyneth faste, 
Right so gan gery Venus overcaste 

The hertes of hire folk, right as hir day 

Is grisful, right so chaungeth hire aray. 
Selde is the Fryday al the wyke i-like. 
Whan that Arcite hadde songe, he gan to sike, 
And sette him doun withouten eny more: . 

“ Alas!” quod he, “ that day that I was bore! 
How longe, Juno, thurgh thy cruelté 

Wiltow werreyen Thebes the citee? — 

Allas! i-brought is to confusioun 

The blood royal of Cadme and Amphioun; 

Of Cadynus, the which was the furst man 

That Thebes bulde, or first the toun bygan, 1550 
And of that cité first was crowned kyng, 
Of his lynage am I, and his ofsprin; 

By verray lyne, and of his stok ryal: 

And now I am so caytyf and so thral, 

That he that is my mortal enemy, 

I serve him as his squyer povrely. 
And yet doth Juno me wel more schame, 
' For , dar nought byknowe myn owne name, 
But ther as I was wont to hote Arcite, 1559 
Now hoote I Philostrate, nought worth a myte. 
Allas! thou felle Mars, allas! Juno, 
‘Thus hath youre ire owre lynage fordo, 
Save oonly me, and wrecchid Palamon, 
‘That Theseus martyreth in prisoun. 
And over all this, to slee me utterly, 
Love hath his fyry dart so brennyngly 
I-stykid thorugh my trewe careful herte, 
That schapen was my deth erst than my scherte. 


y> 


1540 


1524. feld hath eyen. This was a very popular old pro- 
verb. See my Essays on subjects connected with the 
Literature, &c. of the Middle Ages) i. p. 168. A Latin 
rhymer has given the following version of it, not uncom- 
mon in Mss. 

Campus habet lumen, et habet nemus auris acumen. 

1537. now it schyneth. Tyrwhitt reads now schineth it, 
and proposes on bad ms. authority now itte shineth ; but he 
was wrong in supposing that “itte may have been a dis- 
syllable formerly, as well as atte.” 

1640. grisful. . The two Cambridge mss. have gerful and 
geryful, which is perhaps right. ° 

1568. than my scherte. This appears to have been a pro- 


Of al the remenant of al myn other care 

Ne sette I nought the mountaunce of a,tare, 

So that I couthe do ought to youre plesaunce.” 

And with that word he fel doun in a traunce . 

A longe tyme; and aftirward upsterte 

This Palamon, that thoughte thurgh his herte 

He felt a cold swerd sodeynliche glyde; 

For ire he quook, he nolde no lenger abyde. 

And whan that he hath herd Arcites tale, 

As he were wood, with face deed and pale, 158C 

He sterte him up out of the bussches thikke, 

And seyd: “ Arcyte, false traitour wikke, 

Now art thou hent, that lovest my lady so, 

For whom that I have al this peyne and wo, 

And art my blood, and to my counseil sworn, 

As I ful ofte have told the heere pyvnn, 

And hast byjaped here the duke Theseus, 

And falsl chcanaed hast thy name thus; 

I wol be deed, or elles thou schalt dye. 

Thou schalt not love my lady Emelye, _ 

But I wil love hire oonly and no mo; 

For I am Palamon thy mortal fo. 

And though that I no wepen have in this place, 

But out of prisoun am y-stert by grace, 

I drede not that other thou schalt dye, 

Or thou ne schalt not love Emelye. 

Chese which thou wilt, for thou schalt not asterte.” 

This Arcite, with ful despitous herte, 

Whan he him knew, and had his tale herde, 

As fers as a lyoun pulleth out a swerde, 160C 

And seide thus: “ By God that sitteth above, 

Nere it that thou art sike and wood for love, 

And eek that thou no wepne hast in this place, 

Thou schuldest never out of this grove pace, 

That thou ne schuldest deyen of myn hond. 

For I defye the seurté and the bond 

Which that thou seyst I have maad to the. 

For, verray fool, thenk that love is fre; 

And I wol love hire mawgré al thy might. 

But, for thou art a gentil perfight knight, 161C 

And wenest to dereyne hire by batayle, 

Have heere my trouthe, to morwe I nyl not fayle, 

Withouten wityng of eny other wight, 

That heer I wol be founden as a knight, 

And bryngen harneys right inough ‘or the; 

And ches the best, and lef the worst for me. 

And mete and drynke this night wil I bryng , 

Inough for the, and cloth for thy beddyng. 

And if so be that thou my lady wynne, 

And sle me in this wood that [ am inne, 

Thou maist wel have thy lady as for me.” 

This Palamon answereth, “I graunt it the.” 

And thus they ben departed til a-morwe, 

Whan ech of hem had leyd his feith to borwe. 
O Cupide, out of al charité! 

O regne, that wolt no felaw have with the! 


159C 


1620 


verbial phrase, and is explained by two passages from 
other poems of Chaucer. In the Legende of good women, 
1. 2618 :— 

Sens first that day, that shapen was my sherte, 

Or by the fatal suSter had my dome. 
and in the third book of Troilus and Creseide, 1 734,— 

O fatal sustren, whiche, or any clothe 

Me shapen was, my destinee me sponne. 

1604. The Ms. Harl. reads, But out of prisoun art y-stert 
by grace, which probably arose from a mistake of the scribe, 
who seeing that line 1603 was a repetition of 1593, thought 
that the next line (1594) was to be repeated also. 
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Ful soth is seyde, that love ne lordschipe 
Wol not, his thonkes, have no felaschipe. 
Wel fynden that Arcite and Palamoun. 
Arcite is riden anon to the toun, 
And on the morwe, or it were day light, 
Ful prively two harneys hath he dight, 
Bothe suflicaunt and mete to darreyne 
The batay] in the feeld betwix hem tweyne. 
And on his hors, alone as he was born, 
He caryed al this harneys him i Keely! 
And in the grove, at tyme and place i-sette, 
This Arcite and this Palamon ben mette. 
Tho chaungen gan here colour in here face. 
Right as the honter in the regne of Trace 1640 
That stondeth in the gappe with a spere, 
Whan honted is the lyoun or the bere, 
And hereth him come russhyng in the greves, 
And breketh bothe the bowes and the leves, 
And thenketh, “ Here cometh my mortel enemy, 
Withoute faile, he mot be deed or I; 
For eyther I mot slen him at the gappe, 
Or he moot slee me, if it me myshappe:” 
So ferden they, in chaungyng of here hew, 
As fer as eyther of hem other knewe. 
Ther nas no good day, ne so saluyng; 
But streyt withouten wordes rchersyng, 
Every of hem helpeth to armen other, 
As frendly as he were his owen brother; 
And thanne with here scharpe speres stronge 
They foyneden ech at other wonder longe. 
Tho it semed that this Palamon 
In his fightyng were as a wood lyoun, 
And as a cruel tygre was Arcite: 
As wilde boores gonne they togeder smyte, 1660 
That frothen white as fome for ire wood. 
Up to the ancle they faught in here blood. 
And in this wise I lete hem fightyng welle; 
And forthere I wol of Theseus telle. 

The destiné, mynistre general, 
That executeth in the world over al 
The purveans, that God hath seye byforn; 
So strong it is, that they the world had sworn 
The contrary of a thing by ye or nay, 
Yet som tyme it schal falle upon a day 1o70 
That falleth nought eft in a thousend yeere. 
For certeynly oure appetites heere, 
Be it of werre, of pees, other hate, or love, 
Al is it reuled by the sight above. 
This mene I now by mighty Theseus, 
That for to honte is so desirous, 
And namely the grete hert in May, 
That in his bed ther daweth him no day, 
That he nys clad, and redy for to ryde 
With hontand horn, and houndes him byside. 1680 
For in his hontyng hath he such delyt, 
That is his joye and his appetyt 
To been himself the grete herts bane, 
For after Mars he serveth now Diane. 

Cleer was the day, as I have told or this, 
And Theseus, with alle joye and blys, 
With his Ypolita, the fayre queene, 
And Emelye, clothed al in greene, 
On honting be thay riden ryally. 
And to the grove, that stood ther faste by, 1690 


1630 


1650 


1666, erecuteth. The Ms. Harl. reads, excused. 
1670. The sentiment expressed in this and the follow- 
ing line is taken direct from the Teseide,— 
Ma come nui vegian venir in hora 
Cossa che in mille anni non aviene. 


In which ther was an hert as men him tolde, 

Duk Theseus the streyte wey hath holde. 

And to the launde he rydeth him ful right, 

There was the hert y-wont to have his flight, 

And over a brook, and so forth in his weye. 

This duk wol have of him a cours or tweye 

With houndes, which as him lust to comaunde, 

And whan this duk was come into the launde, 

Under the sonne he loketh, right anon 

He was war of Arcite and Palamon, 1700 

That foughten breeme, as it were boores tuo; 

The brighte swerdes wente to and fro 

So hidously, that with the leste strook 

It scemeth as it wolde felle an ook; 

But what they were, nothing yit he woot. 

This duk with spores his courser he smoot, 

And at a stert he was betwix hem tuoo, 

And pullid out a swerd and cride, “ Hoo! 

Nomore, up peyne of leesyng of your heed. 

By mighty Mars, anon he schal be deed, 

That smyteth eny strook, that I may seen! 

But telleth me what mestir men ye been, 

That ben so hardy for to fighten heere 

Withoute jugge or other officere, 

As it were in a lyste really.” 

This Palamon answerde hastily, 

And seyde: “ Sire, what nedeth wordes mo? 

We han the deth deserved bothe tuo. 

Tuo woful wrecches been we, and kaytyves, 

That ben encombred of oure owne lyves; 1720 

And as thou art a rightful lord and juge, 

Ne geve us neyther mercy no refuge, 

And sle me first, for seynte charité; 

But sle my felaw eck as wel as me. 

Or sle him first; for, though thou knowe him lyte, 

This is thy mortal fo, this is Arcite, 

That fro thy lond is banyscht on his heed, 

For which he hath i-served to be deed. 

For this is he that come to thi gate 

And seyde, that he highte Philostrate. 

Thus hath he japed the many a yer, 

And thou hast maad of him thy cheef squyer. 

And this is he that loveth Emelye. 

For sith the day is come that I schal dye, 

I make pleynly my confessioun, 

That I am the woful Palamoun, 

That hath thy prisoun broke wikkedly. 

I am thy mortal foo, and it am I 

That loveth so hoote Emely the bright, 

That I wol dye present in sins sight. 

Therfore I aske deeth and my juwyse; 

But slee my felaw in the same wyse, 

For bothe we have served to be slayn.” 
This worthy duk answerde anon agayn, 

And seide, “ This is a schort conclusioun: 

Your owne mouth, by your owne confessioun, 

Hath dampned you bothe, and I wil it recorde. 

It nedeth nought to pyne yow with the corde. 

Ye schul be deed by mighty Mars the reede!” 

The queen anon for verray wommanhede 1750 

Gan for to wepe, and so dede Emelye, 

And alle the ladies in the companye. 


1710 


1730 


1740 


1701. boores tuo. Tyrwhitt, with most of the mss., 
reads bolles (bulls). 

1749. Mars the reede. Tyrwhitt has quoted Boccaccio for 
the same epithet, used at the opening of his Tescide— 
“O rubicondo Marte”—it refers, of course, to the colour 
of the planet. The medieval writers constantly mixed 
‘ up their astrological notions of the planets in their manner 
| of looking at the poetical deities of the ancients. 
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Gret pité was it, as it thought hem alle, 

That evere such a chaunce schulde falle; 

For gentil men thi were and of gret estate, 
And nothing but for love was this debate. 
And saw here bloody woundes wyde and sore; 
And alle they eryde lesse and the more, 

“ Have mercy, Lord, upon us wommen alle!” 
And on here bare knees anoon they falle, 1760 
And wolde have kissed his feet right as he stood, 
Til atte laste aslaked was his mood; - 

For pité renneth sone in gentil herte. 

And though he first for ire quok and sterte, 

He hath it al considered in a clause, 

The trespas of hem bothe, and here cause: 

And although his ire here gylt accused, 

Yet in his resoun he hem bothe excused; 

And thus he thought that every maner man 
Wol help himself in love if that he can, © 1770 
And eek delyver himself out of prisoun. 
And eek in his hert had compassioun 

Of wommen, for they wepen ever in oon; 
And in his gentil hert he thought anoon, 
And sothly he to himself seyde: “ Fy 
Upon a lord that wol have no mercy, 

But be a lyoun bothe in word and one: 
To hem that ben in repentaunce and drede, 
As wel as to a proud dispitious man, 

That wol maynteyne that he first bigan. 
That lord hath litel of diserecioun, 

That in such caas can no divisioun: 

But wayeth pride and humblenesse after oon, 
And schortly, whan his ire is over gon, 

He gan to loke on hem with eyen light, 

And spak these same wordes al in hight. 

“The god of love, a! benedicite, 

How mighty and how gret a lord is he! 
Agayne his might ther gayneth non obstacle, 
He may be cleped a god of his miracle; 1790 
For he can maken at his owen gyse 

Of ever herte, as him lust devyse. 

Lo her is Arcite and Palamon, 

That quytely were out of my prisoun, 

And might have lyved in Thebes ryally, 

And witen I am here mortal enemy, 

And that here deth lith in my might also, 

And yet hath love, maugré here eyghen tuo, 
I-brought hem hider bothe for to dye. 

Now loketh, is nat that an heih eg we 
Who may not be a fole, if that he love? 
Byholde for Goddes sake that sitteth above, 

Se how they blede! be they nought wel arrayed? 
Thus hath here lord, the god of love, hem payed 
Here wages and here fees for here servise. 

And yet wenen they to ben ful wise, 

That serven love, for ought that may bifalle. 
But this is yette the beste game of alle, 

That sche, for whom they have this jelousye, 
Can hem therfore as moche thank as me. 1810 
Sche woot no more of al this hoote fare, 

By God, than wot a cuckow or an hare. 

But all moot ben assayed hoot or colde; 

A man moot ben a fool other yong or olde; 

I woot it by myself ful yore agon: 

For in my tyme a servant was I on. 


1780 


1800 


1761. The Ms. Harl. reads bare feet, which makes the 
line too long. 

1785. eyen light. The Harl. Ms. has black and light, 
which makes the line too long, and the epithet black is 
evidently redundant. 


And sythen that I knewe of loves peyne, 

And wot how sore it can a man destreyne, 

As he that hath often ben caught in his lace, 

I you.forgeve holly this trespace, 1820 
At the request of the queen that kneleth heere, 
And eek of Emely, my suster deere. 

And ye schullen bothe anon unto me swere, 
That never ye schullen my corowne dere, 

Ne make werre on me night ne day, 

But be my freendes in alle that ye may, 

I you forgeve this trespas every dele.’ 

And they him swore his axyng fayre and wele, 
And him of lordschip and of mercy prayde, 
And he hem graunted mercy, and thus he sayde: 
“ To speke of real lynage and riches, 1831 
Though that sche were a queen or a prynces, 
Ilk of yow bothe is worthy douteles 

To wedde when tyme is, but natheles 

I speke as for my suster Emelye, 

For whom ye have this stryf and jelousye, 

Ye woot youreself sche may not wedde two 

At oones, though ye faughten ever mo: 

That oon of yow, or be him loth or leef, 

He may go pypen in an ivy leef; 1840 
This is to say, sche may nought have bothe, 

Al be ye never so jelous, ne so lothe. 

For-thy I put you bothe in this degré, 

That ilk of you schal have-his destyné, 

As him is schape, and herken in what wyse; 
Lo here your ende of that I schal devyse. 

My wil is this, for playn conclusioun, 
Withouten eny repplicacioun, 

If that you liketh, tak it for the best, 

That every of you schal go wher him lest 1850 
Frely withouten raunsoun or daungeer;, 

And this day fyfty wykes, fer ne neer, 

Everich of you schal bryng an hundred knightes, 
Armed for lystes up at alle rightes 

Al redy to! p vets hir by batayle. 

And thus byhote I you withouten fayle 

Upon my trouthe, and as I am a knight, 

That whethir of yow bothe that hath might, 
This is to seyn, that whethir he or thou 
Muay with his hundred, as I spak of now, 
Sle his contrary, or out of lystes dryve, 
Him schal I geve Emelye to wyve, 

To whom that fortune geveth so fair a grace. 
The lyste schal I make in this place, 

And God so wisly on my sowle rewe, 

As I schal even juge ben and trewe. 

Ye schul non othir ende with me make, 

That oon of yow schal be deed or take. 

And if you thinketh this is wel i-sayde, 

Say youre avys, and holdeth yow apayde. 1870 
This is youre ende and,youre conclusioun.” 
Who loketh lightly now but Palamoun ? 

Who spryngeth up for joye but Arcite? 

Who couthe telle, or who couthe endite, 

The joye that is made in this place 

Whan Theseus hath don so fair a grace? 

But down on knees wente every wight, 

And thanked him with al here hertes might, 


hs a And sythen that. Taken literally from the Te- 
seide,— 
‘ Ma pero che gia inamorato fui, 

E'per amor sovente folegiai, 

M’e caro molto il perdonare altrui. 

1828. fayre and wele. The Ms. Harl. reads every dele, 

evidently a mere blundering repetition by the scribe of 
the conclusion of the preceding line. 
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And namely the Thebanes ofte sithe. 
And thus with good hope and herte blithe 1880 
They taken here leve, and hom-ward they ryde 
To Thebes-ward, with olde walles wyde. 
I trow men wolde it deme necligence, 
If I forgete to telle the dispence 
Of Theseus, that ar so busily 
To maken up the lystes rially. 
And such a noble theatre as it was, 
I dar wel say that in this world ther nas. 
The circuite ther was a myle aboute, 
Walled of stoon, and dyched al withoute. 1890 
Round was the schap, in maner of compaas, 
Ful of degré, the height of sixty paas, 
That whan a man was set in o degré 
He letted nought his felaw for to se. 
Est-ward ther stood a gate of marbul whit, 
West-ward such another in opposit. 
And schortly to conclude, such a place 
Was non in erthe in so litel space. 
In al the lond ther nas no craftys man, 
That geometry or arsmetrike can, 
Ne portreyour, ne kerver of ymages, 
That Theseus ne gaf hem mete and wages 
The theatre for to maken and devyse. 
And for to don his right and sacrifise, 
He est-ward hath upon the gate above, 
In worsehip of Venus, des of love, 
Don make an auter and an oratory; 
And west-ward in the mynde and in memory 
Of Mars, he hath i-raaked such another, 
That coste largely of gold a fother. 1910 
And north-ward, in a toret on the walle, 
Of alabaster whit and reed coralle 
An oratory riche for to see, 
In worschip of Dyane, goddes of chastité, 
Hath Theseus i-wrought in noble wise. 
But yit had I forgeten to devyse 
The nobil kervyng, and the purtretures, 
The schap, the contynaunce of the figures, 
That weren in these oratories thre. 1919 
Furst in the temple of Venus thou may se 
Wrought in the wal, ful pitous to byholde, 
The broken slepes, and the sykes colde; 
The sacred teeres, and the waymentyng; 
The fuyry strokes of the desiryng, 
That loves servauntz in thy lyf enduren; — 
The othes, that by her covenantz assuren. 
‘Plesance and hope, desyr, fool-hardynesse, 
Beauté and youthe, baudery and richesse, 
Charmes and sorcery, lesynges and flatery, 
Dispense, busynes, and jelousy, 
That werud of yolo guides a gerland, 
And a cukkow sittyng on hire hand; 
Festes, instriimentz, carols, and daunces, 
Lust and array, and al the cireumstaunces 
Of love, which I rekned and reken schal, 
Ech by other were peynted on the wal, 
And mo than I can make of mencioun. 


1900 


1930 


1882. I have added ward (which has evidently been 
omitted by the scribe of the Ms. Harl.) from one of the 
Cambridge mss. i 

1903. In all this description of the arena, there is a 
singular modification of the idea of an ancient amphi- 
theatre, by clothing 1t in the description of a medieval 
tournament scene. 

1929. sorcery. This reading, supported by several mss., 
is certainly superior to Tyrwhitt’s force, which perhaps 
only arose from misreading the abbreviation, forc’e. 
fe po was — one of the most effective modes 

ove, 


For sothly al the mount of Setheroun, 

Ther Venus hath hir principal dwellyng, 

Was schewed on the wal here portrayng, 

With alle the gardyn, and al the lustynes. 

Nought was forgete; the porter Ydelnes, 

Ne Narcisus the fayr of yore agon, 

Ne yet the foly of kyng Salamon, 

Ne eek the grete vagy ort of Hercules, 

Thenchauntementz of Medea and Cerces, 

Ne of Turnus the hard fuyry corage, 

The riche Cresus caytif in servage. 

Thus may we see, that wisdom and riches, 

Beauté ne sleight, strengthe ne hardynes, 1950 

Ne may with Venus holde champartye, 

For as sche luste the world than may sche gye. 

Lo, all this folk i-caught were in hire trace, 

Til thay for wo ful often sayde allas, 

Sufficeth this ensample oon or tuo, 

And though I couthe reken a thousend mo. 

The statu of Venus, glorious for to see, 

Was naked fletyng in the large see, 

And fro the nivel Gott all covered was 

With wawes grene, and bright as eny glas. 1960 

A citole in hire right ite hadde sche, 

And on hir heed, ful semely on to see, 

A rose garland ful swete and wel smellyng, 

And abcven hire heed dowves fleyng. 

Biforn hir stood hir sone Cupido, 

Upon his schuldres were wynges two; 

And blynd he was, as it is often seene;' 

A bowe he bar and arwes fair and greene. 
Why schuld I nought as wel telle you alle 

The portraiture, that was upon the walle 1970 

Within the temple of mighty Mars the reede? 

Al peynted was the wal in length and breede 

Like to the estres of the grisly place, 

That hight the gret tempul of. Mars in Trace, 

In that colde and frosty regioun, 

Ther as Mars hath his sovereyn mancioun. 

First on the wal was peynted a foreste, 

In which ther dwelled teyther man ne beste, 

With knotty knarry bareyn trees olde 

Of stubbes scharpe and hidous to byholde; 1980 

In which ther ran a swymbul in a swough, 

As it were a storme schuld berst every bough: 

And downward on an hil under a bent, 


1940 


| Ther stood the tempul of Marz armypotent, 


Wrought al of burned steel, of which thentré 
Was long and streyt, and gastly for to see. 
And therout cam a rage and suche a prise, 
That it maad al the gates for to rise. 

The northen light in at the dore schon, 

For wyndow on the walle ne was ther noon, 1990 
Thorugh the which men might no light discerne, 
The dores wer alle ademauntz eterne, 
I-clenched overthward and endelong 

With iren tough; and, for to make it strong, 
Every piler the tempul to susteene 


1938. Setheroun. Citheron. 

1968. greene. Sothe Harl. Ms. Others read schene and 
kene, the latter of which is perhaps the best. 

1977. “I shall throw together a few lines of the Teseide, 
which Chaucer has plainly copied in this description’ 
(Lyrwhitt)— 

Ne v’era bestia ancora ne pastore. .. 
Cerri. . . nodosi, aspri, rigidi, e vetusti.. 
E le porte eran de eterno adamante 
Ferrato d’ogni parte tutte quante. 

1981. a swymbul. This reading of Ms. Harl. is sup- 
ported by other mss. Tyrwhitt, with some mss. has a 
romble and a swough. 
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Was tonne t, of iren bright and schene. 
Ther saugh I furst the derk ymaginyng 

Of felony, and al the compassyng; 

The cruel ire, as reed as eny gleede; 

The pikepurs, and eek the pale drede; 

The smyler with the knyf under his cloke; 

The schipne brennyng with the blake smoke; 

The tresoun of the murtheryng in the bed; 

The open werres, with woundes al bi-bled; 

Contek with bloody knyf, and scharp manace. 

Al ful of chirkyng was that sory place. 

The sleer of himself yet saugh i there, 

His herte-blood hath bathed al his here; 

The nayl y-dryve in the schode a-nyght; 

The colde deth, with mouth gapyng upright. 2010 

Amyddes of the tempul set mischaunce, 

With sory comfort and evel contynaunce. 

I saugh woodnes laughyng in his rage; 

_| The hunt strangled with wilde bores corage; 

_| [The caroigne in the busshe, with throte y-corve; 
| A thousand slaine, and not of qualme y-storve; 

| The tiraunte, with the preye by force y-raft; 
| The toun destroied, ther was no thynge laft. 

| | Yet sawgh I brente the schippes hoppesteres; 
_| The hunte strangled with the wilde beres:] 2020 

The sowe freten the child right in the cradel; 

The cook i-skalded, for al his longe ladel. 

| Nought beth forgeten the infortune of Mart; 

| The carter over-ryden with his cart, 

Under the whel ful lowe he lay adoun. 

| Ther were also of Martz divisioun, 

| The barbour, and the bowcher, and the smyth, 


2000 


2000. pikepurs. The pikepurses were, I believe, the 
plunderers who followed the army, and their introduction 
here is not so inappropriate as Tyrwhitt seemed to think. 

2005. contek. I have kept Tyrwhitt’s reading, sup- 
ported by most of the mss. The Harl. Ms. reads kuttud, 
evidently by error. 

2013. Tyrwhitt, with most of the mss., has Yet az I 
woodnesse laughing in his rage, which is perhaps the correct 
reading. The Ms. Harl. reads les for , and 
here rage. 

2015-2020. These lines, given here from Tyrwhitt, are 
omitted in Ms. Harl., and in some of the other mss. I 
have corrected Tyrwhitt’s orthography by the best of the 
two Cambridge mss. 
| 2023. infortune of Mart. Tyrwhitt thinks teat Chaucer 

might intend to be satirical in these lines; but the intro- 
duction of such apparently undignified incidents arose 
fronr the confusion already mentioned of the god of war 
with the planet to which his name was given, and the 
influence’ of which was supposed to produce all the 
disasters here mentioned. The following extract from 
the “Compost of Ptholomeus,” already quoted, gives 
some of the supposed effects of Mars. ‘‘ Under Mars is 
borne theves and robbers that kepe hye wayes, and do 
hurte to true men, and nyght walkers, and quarell pykers, 
bosters, mockers, and skoffers, and these men of Mars 
causeth warre and murther, and batayle, they wyll be 
gladly smythes or workers of yron, lyght fyngrcd, and 
lyers, gret swerers of othes in vengeable wyse, and a 
great surmyler and crafty. He is red and angry, with 
blacke heer, and lytell iyen; he shall be a great walker, 
and a maker of swordes and knyves, and a sheder of 
mannes blode, and a fornycatour, and a speker of rybaw 
dry .... and good to be a barboure and a blode letter, and 
to drawe tethe, and is peryllous of his handes.” The 
following extract is from an old astrological book of the 
sixteenth century :—“ Mars denoteth men with red faces 
and the skinne redde, the face round, the eyes yellow, 
horrible to behold, furious men, crnell, desperate, proude, 
sedicious, souldiers, captaines, smythes, colliers, bakers, 
alcumistes, armourers, furnishers, butchers, ey on pet 
barbers, sargiants, and hangmen, according as they s 
- be well or evill disposed.” 

2027. Tyrwhitt has altered this line to Th’armerer, and 
the bowyer, and the smith. The barber and butcher, as 
well as the smith, were under the influence of Mars. See 
the extracts in the last note. 


That forgeth scharpe swerdes on his stith. 

And al above depeynted in a tour 

Saw I conquest sittyng in gret honour, 

With the scharpe swerd over his heed 

Hangynge by a sotil twyne threed. 

Depeynted was ther the slaught of Julius, 

Of grete Nero, and of Anthonius; 

Al be that ilke tyme they were unborn, 

Yet was here deth depeynted ther byforn, 

By manasyng of Martz, right by figure, 

So was it schewed right in the purtreture 

As is depeynted in sterres above, 

Who schal be slayn or elles deed for love. 

Sufficeth oon ensample m stories olde, 

I may not reken hem alle, though I wolde. 
The statue of Mars upon a carte stood, 

Armed, and loked grym as he were wood; 

And over his heed ther schyneth two figures 

Of sterres, that been cleped in scriptures, 

That oon Puella, that othur Rubius. 

This god of armes was arayed thus. 

A wolf ther stood byforn him at his feet 

With eyen reed, and of a man he eet; 

With sotyl pencel depeynted was this storie. 

In redoutyng of Mars and of his glorie. 
Now to the temple of Dyane the chaste 

As schortly as I can I wol me haste, 

To telle you al the descripcioun. 

Depeynted ben the walles up and doun, 

Of huntyng and of schamefast chastité. 

Ther saugh I how woful Calystopé, 

Whan that Dyane was agreved with here, 

Was turned from a womman to a bere, 

And after was sche maad the loode-sterre; 

Thus was it peynted, I can say no ferre; 

Hire son is eek a sterre, as men may see. 

Ther sawgh I Dyane turned intil a tree, 

I mene nought the goddes Dyane, 

But Peneus doughter, the whiche hight Dane. 

Ther saugh I Atheon an hert i-maked, 

For vengance that he saugh Dyane al naked; 

I saugh how that his houndes han him caught, 

And freten him, for that they knew him naught. 

Yit i-peynted was a litel forthermore, 2071 

How Atthalaunce huntyd the wilde bore, 

And Melyagre, and many another mo, 

For which Dyane wrought hem care and woo. 

Ther saugh I eek many another story, 

The which me list not drawe to memory. 

This goddes on an hert ful hye seet, 

With smale houndes al aboute hire feet, 

And undernethe hir feet sche had the moone, 

Wexyng it was, and schulde wane soone. 2080 

In gaude greene hire statue clothed was, 

With bowe in hande, and arwes in a cas. 

Hir eyghen caste sche ful lowe adoun, 

Ther Pluto hath his derke mgioun. 

A womman travailyng wa* bre biforn, 

But for hire child so longe ~vas unborn 

Ful pitously Lucyna gan sche calle, 

And seyde, “ Help, for thou mayst best of alle.” 

Wel couthe he peynte lyfly that it wrought, 

With many a floren he the hewes bought. 2090 


2030 


2040 


2060 


2039. in sterres. It was supposed by astrologers that 
every man’s fortunes were depicted in.the stars from the 
beginning of the world. Other uss., with Tyrwhitt, read 


cercles. 

2042. This line is left blank in Ms. Harl. 

2063. a sterre. The Harl. Ms. reads, by an evident 
mistake, is eek aftir as men may see. 
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Now been thise listes maad, and Theseus 
That at his grete cost arayed thus 
The temples and the theatres every del, 
Whan it was don, it liked him right wel. 
But stynt I wil of Theseus a lite, 
And speke of Palamon and of Arcite. 
The day approcheth of her attournyng, 
That ever hala an hundred sion bryng, 
The batail to derreyne, as I you tolde; 
And til Athenes, her covenant to holde, 2100 
Hath every of hem brought an hundred knightes, 
Wel armed for the werre at alle rightes. 
And sikerly ther trowed many a man 
That never, siththen that this world bigan 
For to speke of knighthod of her hond, . 
As fer as God has maked see or lond, 
Nas, of so fewe, so good a company. 
For every wight that loveth chyvalry, 
And wold, his thankes, have a peasant name, 
Hath preyed that he might be of that game; 2110 
And wel was him, that therto chosen was. 
For if ther felle to morwe such a caas, 
I knowe wel, that every lusty lenient, 
That loveth paramours, and hath his might, 
Were it in Engelond, or elleswhere, 
They wold, here thankes, wilne to be there. 
To fighte for a lady; benedicite! 
It were a lusty sighte for to see. 
And right so ferden they with Palamon. 
With him ther wente knyghtes many oor; 2120 
Some wol ben armed in an haburgoun, 
In a bright brest plat and a gypoun; 
And som wold have a peyre plates large, 
And som wold have a Pruce scheld, or a targe; 
Som wol been armed on here legges weel, 
And have an ax, and eek a mace of steel. 
Ther nys no newe gyse, that it nas old. 
Armed were they, as I have you told, 
Everich after his owen opinioun. 
Ther maistow se comyng with Palamoun 2130 
Ligurge himself, the grete kyng of Trace; 
Blak was his berd, and manly was his face. 
The cercles of his eyen in his heed 
They gloweden bytwixe yolw and reed, . 
And lik a griffoun loked he aboute, 
With kempe heres on his browes stowte; 
His lymes greet, his brawnes hard and stronge, 
His schuldres brood, his armes rounde and longe. 
And as the gyse was in his contré, 
Ful heye upon a chare of gold stood he, 
With foure white boles in a trays. 
In stede of cote armour in his harnays, 
With nayles yolwe, and bright as eny gold, 
He had a bere skyn, cole-blak for old. 
His lange heer y-kempt byhynd his bak, 
As eny raven fether it schon for blak. 
A wrethe of gold arm-gret, and huge of wight, 
2 oe his heed, set ful of stoones bright, 
Of fyne rubeus and of fyn dyamauntz. 
Aboute his chare wente white alaunz, 
Twenty and mo, as grete as eny stere, 
To hunte at the lyoun or at the bere, 
And folwed him, with mosel fast i-bounde, 
Colerd with golde, and torettes fyled rounde. 
An hundred lordes had he in his route 
Armed ful wel, with hertes stern and stoute. 
With Arcita, in stories as men fynde, 


2124. Pruce. ‘Chis is the reading of most of the mss. 
The Ms. Harl. has prys 


2140 


2150 


The gret Emetreus, the kyng of Ynde, 

Uppon a steede bay, trapped in steel, 

Covered with cloth and of gold dyapred wel, 2160 
Cam rydyng lyk the god of armes Mars. 

His coote armour was of a cloth of Tars, 
Cowched of perlys whyte, round and grete. 
His sadil was of brend gold newe bete; 

A mantelet upon his schuldre hangyng 
Bret-ful of rubies reed, as fir sparclyng. 

His crispe her lik rynges was i-ronne, 

And that was yalwe, and gliteryng as the sonne. 
His nose was heigh, his eyen were cytryne, 
His lippes rounde, his colour was sangwyn, 2170 
A fewe freknes in his face reynd, 
Betwixe yolwe and somdel blak y-meynd, 
And as a lyoun he his lokyng caste. 

Of fyve and twenty yeer his age I caste. 
His berd was wel 4 gonne for to sprynge; 
His voys was as a trumpe thunderynge, 
Upon his heed he wered of laurer grene 

A garlond freisch and lusty for to sene. 
Upon his hond he bar for his delyt 

An egle tame, as eny lylie whyt. 

An hundred lordes had he with him ther, 
Al armed sauf here hedes in here ger, 

Ful richely in alle maner thinges. 

For trusteth wel, that dukes, erles, kynges 
Were gadred in this noble companye, 

For love, and for encres of chivalrye. 
Aboute the kyng ther ran on every part 
Ful many a tame lyoun and lepart. 

And in this wise thes lordes alle and some 
Been on the Sonday to the cité come 
Aboute prime, and in the toun alight. 
This Theseus, this duk, this worthy knight, 
Whan he had brought hem into his cité, 
And ynned hem, everich at his degré 

He festeth hem, and doth so gret labour 
To esen hem, and do hem al honour, 

That yit men wene that no mannes wyt 
Of non estat that cowde amenden it. 

The mynstralcye, the servyce at the feste, 
The grete giftes to the most and leste, 
The riche aray of Theseus paleys, 

Ne who sat first ne last upon the deys, 
What ladies fayrest ben or best daunsyng, 
Or which of hem can daunce best or sing, 
Ne who most felyngly speketh of love ; 
What haukes sitten on the perche above, 
What houndes lyen in the floor adoun: 

Of al this make I now no mencioun; 

But of theffect; that thinketh me the beste; 2209 
Now comth the poynt, and herkneth if you leste. 
The Sonday tight, or day bigan to springe, 

When Palamon the larke herde synge, 
Although it were nought day by houres tuo, 
Yit sang the larke, and Palamon also 

With holy herte, and with an heih corage 
He roos, to wenden on his pilgrymage 

Unto the blisful Cithera benigne, 

I mene Venus, honorable and digne. 

And in hire hour he walketh forth a paas 


2162. cloth of Tars. A kind of silk, said to be the same 
as in other places is called Zartarine (tartarinum), but 
the exact derivation of which appears to be somewhat 
uncertain. 

2201. Theseus paleys. The Ms. Harl. reads of Thebes 
his paleys. 

2219. And in hire hour. “I cannot better illustrate 
Chaucer's astrology than by a quotation from the old 
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_ And ye be Venus, the goddes of love, 


_ Though that Arcite have hir to his wyf. 
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Unto the lystes, ther hir temple was, 2220 | Gif me my love, thou blisful lady deere.” 
And doun he kneleth, and, with humble cheer | Whan thorisoun was doon of Palamon, 
And herte sore, he seide as ye schal heer. His sacrifice he dede, and that anoon 

“ Fairest of faire, o lady myn Venus, Ful pitously, with alle circumstances, 
Doughter of Jove, and spouse to Vulcanus, Al telle I nat as now his observances. 
Thou glader of the mount of Citheroun, But at the last the statu of Venus schook, 
For thilke love thou haddest to Adeoun And made a signe, wherby that he took 
Have pité on my bitter teeres smerte, That his prayer accepted was that day. 
And tak myn humble prayer to thin herte. For though the signe schewed a delay, 2270 


Allas! I ne have no langage for to telle 
Theffectes ne the tormentz of myn helie; 
Myn herte may myn harmes nat bewreye; 
Iam so confus, that I may not seye. 

But mercy, lady bright, that knowest wel 
My thought, and felest what harm that I fel, 
Consider al this, and rew upon my sore, 
As wisly as I schal for evermore 

Enforce my might thi trewe servant to be, 
And holde werre alday with chastité; 
That make I myn avow, so ye me heipe. 
I kepe nat of armes for to yelpe, 

Ne nat 1 aske to morn to have victorie, 
Ne renoun in this caas, ne veyne glorie 
Of pris of armes, blowyng up and doun, 
But 1 wolde have ful possessioun 

Of Emelye, and dye in thi servise; 

Fynd thou the maner how, and in what wyse. 

I recche nat, but it may better be, 

To have victorie of him, or he of me, 

So that I have my lady in i armes. 

For though so be that Mars be god of armes, 
2251 


2230 


2240 


Youre vertu is so gret in heven above, 

Thy temple wol I worschipe evermo, 

And on thin auter, wher I ryde or go, 

I wol do sacrifice, and fyres beete. 

And if ye wol nat so, my lady sweete, 

Than pray I the, to morwe with a spere 

That Arcita me thurgh the herte bere. 

Thanne rekke I nat, whan I have lost my lyf, 
2260 
This is theffect and ende of my prayere; 


Kalendrier de Bergiers, edit. 1500, sign. K. ii. b. Qui 
veult sayoir comme bergiers scevent quel planete regne 
chascune heure du jour et de la nuit, doit savoir la planete 
du jour qui venlt s’enquerir; et la premiere heure tem- 
porelle du soleil levant ce jour est pour celluy planete, la 
seconde heure est pour la planete ensuivant, et la tierce 
pour l’autre, &c. in the following order, viz. Saturn, 
Jupiter, Mars, Sol, Venus, Mercury, Luna. To apply 
this doctrine to the present case. The first hour of the 
Sunday, reckoning from sun-rise, belonged to the Sun, 
the planet of the day; the second to Venus, the third to 
Mercury, &c.; and continuing this method of allotment, we 
shall find that the twenty-second hour also belonged to 
the Sun, and the twenty-third to Venus; so that the hour 
of Venus really was, as Chaucer says, two hours before 
éun-rise of the following day. Accordingly we are told 
in ver. 2273, that the third hour after Palamon set out 


- for the temple of Venus, the Sun rose, and Emelie began 


to go to the temple of Diane. It is not said that this 
was the hour of Diane, or the Moon, but it really was; 
for, as we have just seen, the twenty-third hour of Sunday 


_ belonging to Venus, the twenty-fourth must be-given to 


Mercury, and the first hour of Monday falls in course to 
the Moon, the presiding planet of that day. After this 
Arcite is described as walking to the temple of Mars, 
ver. 2369, in the nexte houre of Mars, that is, the fourth 
hour of the day. It is necessary to take these words 
together, for the nexte houre, singly, would signify the 
second hour of the day; but that, according to the rule of 
rotation mentioned above, belonged to Saturn, as the 
third did to Jupiter. The fourth was the nexte houre of 
Mars, that occurred after the hour last named.”—Tyrwhitt. 
f 2223. Fairest of faire. The Ms. Harl. reads fairest, 0 
fairest. 


Yet wist he wel that graunted was his boone; 
And with glad herte he went him hom ful soone. 
The thrid hour inequal that Palamon 
Bigan to Venus temple for to goon, 
Up roos the sonne, and up roos Emelye, 
And to the temple of Dian gan sche hye. 
Hir maydens, that sche with hir thider ladde, 
Ful redily with hem the fyr they hadde, 
Thencens, the clethes, and the remenant al 
That to the sacrifice longen schal; 
The hornes ful of meth, as is the gyse; 
Ther lakketh nought to do here sacrifise, 
Smokyng the temple, ful of clothes faire, 
This Temalye with herte debonaire 
Hir body wessch with watir of a welle; 
But how sche dide I ne dar nat telle, 
But it be eny thing in general; 
And yet it were a game to here it al; 
To him that meneth wel it were no charge: 
But it is good a man be at his large. 
Hir brighte her was kempt, untressed al; 
A corone of a grene ok cerial 
Upon hir heed was set ful fair and meete. 
Tuo fyres on the auter gan sche beete, 
And did hir thinges, as men may biholde 
In Stace of Thebes and the bokes olde, 
Whan kynled was the fyre, with pitous cheere 
Unto Dyan sche spak, as ye may heere. 
&¢ hatte goddes of the Wiles greene, 
To whom bothe heven and erthe and see is seene, 
Queen of the regne of Pluto derk and lowe, 2301 
Goddes of maydenes, that myn hert has knowe 
Ful many a yeer, ye woot what I desire, 
As keep me fro the vengans of thilk yre, 
That Atheon aboughte trewely: 
Chaste goddesse, wel wost thou that I 
Desire to ben a mayden al my lyf, 
Ne never wol I be no love ne wyf. 
I am, thou wost, yit of thi company, 
A mayden, and love huntyng and venery, 2310 
And for to walken in the woodes wylde, ~ 
And nought to ben a wyf, and be with chylde. 
Nought wol I knowe the company of man. 
Now helpe me, lady, sythnes ye may and kan, 
For the thre formes that thou hast in the. 
And Palamon, that hath stich love to me, 


2273. The thrid hour inequal. “In the astrological 
sysiem, the day, from sun-rise to sun-set, and the night, 
from sun-set to sun-rise, being each divided into x1. 
hours, it is plain that the hours of the day and night 
were never equal, except just at the equinoxes. The 
hours attributed to the planets were of this unequal sort. 
See Kalendrier de Berg. loc. cit. and our author's treatise 
on the Astrolabe.”—Tyrwhitt. 

2291. brighte her. So im the Teseide, Emily is de 
scribed as— 

Dicho che i suo crin parevan d’oro, 
Non con trezza restretti, ma soluti 
E petinati. 

2292. a corone. Corona di querzia cereale —Teseide. 

2296. In Stace of Thebes. In the Thebaid of Statius. 

2315. thre formes. The Ms. Harl., probably by a mis 
take of the scribe, omits the word tire. 
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And eek Arcite, that loveth me so sore, 

This grace I praye the withouten more, 

4» sende love and pees betwix hem two; 

And fro me torne awey here hertes so, 

That al here hoote love, and here desire, 

Al here besy torment, and al here fyre 

Be goeyat or turned in another place. 

And if so be thou wol do me no grace, 

Or if my destyné be schapid so, 

That I schal needes have on of hem two. 

So send me him that most desireth me. 

Biholde, goddes of clene chastité, 

The bitter teeres that on my cheekes Salle. 

Syn thou art mayde, and keper of us alle, 2530 

< pe denhode thou kepe and wel conserve, 

And whil I lyve a mayde I wil the serve.” 
The fyres bren upon the auter cleer, 

Whil Emelye was in hire preyer; 

But sodeinly sche saugh a sighte queynt, 

For right anon on of the fyres queynt, 

And quyked agayn, and after that anon 

That other fyr was queynt, and al agon; 

And as it queynt, it made a whistelyng, 

As doth a wete brond in his brennyng. 

And at the brondes end out ran anoon 

As it were bloody dropes many oon; 

For which so sore agast was * incom 

That sche was wel neih mad, and 

For sche ne wiste what it signifyed; 

But oonely for feere thus sche eryed, 

And wepte, that it was pité to heere. 

And therwithal Dyane gan appeere, 

With bow in hond, right as a hunteresse, 

And seyd; “A! doughter, stynt thyn hevynesse. 

Among the goddes hye it is affermed, 2351 

And by eterne word write and confermed, 

Thou schalt be wedded unto oon of tho, 

That have for the so moche care and wo; 

But unto which of hem may I nat telle. 

Farwel, for I may her no lenger dwelle. 

The fyres which that on myn auter bren 

Schuln the declare, or that thou go hen, 

Thyn adventure of love, and in this caas.” 

And with that word, the arwes in the caas 2360 

Of the goddesse clatren faste and rynge, 

And forth sche went, and made a vanysschynge, 

For which this Emelye astoneyd was, 

And seide, “ What amounteth this, allas! 

I put me under thy proteccioun, 

Dyane, and in thi disposicioun.” 

And hoom sche goth anon the nexte way. 

This is theffect, ther nys no mor to say. 
The nexte hour of Mars folwynge this, 

Arcite to the temple walkyd is, 

To fyry Mars to a his sacrifise, 

With al the rightes of his payen wise, 

With pitous herte and heih devocioun, 

re thus to Mars he sayd his orisoun: 

“ O stronge god, that in the reynes cold 

Of Trace honoured and lord art y-hold, 

And hast in every regne and every land 

Of armes al the bridel in thy hand, 

And hem fortunest as the lust devyse, 

Accept of me my pitous sacrifise. 

If so be that my youthe may deserve, 

And that my might be worthi for to serve 

Thy sothed, that I may ben on of thine, 


2375. The greater part of this er is taken almost 
Uterally from the Zeseide. sad 
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to crie, 
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Then pray I the to rewe on my pyne, 
For thilke ond and that hoote fuyre, 
In which whilom thou brendest for desyre, 
Whan that thou usedest the gret bewté 
Of faire freissche Venus, that is so free, 
And haddest hir in armes at thy wille; 
And om the ones on a tyme mysfille, 
When Vulcanus had caught the in his laas, 
And fand the liggyng by his wyf, allaas! 
For thilke sorwe that was in thin herte, 
Have reuthe as wel upon my peynes smerte. 
I am yong and unkonnyng, as thou wost, 
And, as I trowe, with love offendid most, 
That ever was eny lyves creature; 
For sche, that doth me al this wo endure, 
Ne rekketh never whether I synke or flete. 
And wel I woot, or sche me mercy heete, 2400 
I moot with strengthe wyn hir in the place; 
And wel I-wot, withouten help or grace 
Of the, ne may my strengthe nought avayle. 
Then help me, lord, to morn in my batayle, 
For thilke fyr that whilom brende the, 
As wel as this fire now brenneth me; 
And do to morn that I have the victorie. 
Myn be the travail, al thin be the glorie. 
Thy soverein tempul wol I most honouren 
Of any place, and alway most labouren 
In thy plesaunce and in thy craftes strong. 
And in thy tempul I wol my baner hong, 
And alle the armes of my companye, 
And ever more, unto that day I dye, 
Eterne fyr I wol bifore the fynde. 
And eek to this avow I wol me bynde: 
My berd, myn heer that hangeth longe adoun, 
That never yit ne felt offensioun 
Of rasour ne of schere, I wol thee give, 
And be thy trewe servaunt whiles ti. 
Lord, have rowthe uppon my sorwes sore, 
Gif me the victorie, I aske no more.” ° 

The preyer stynt of Arcita the strange, 
The rynges on the tempul dore that hange, 
And eek the dores, clatereden ful fast, 
Of which Arcita somwhat was agast. 
The fyres brenden on the auter bright, 
That it gan al the tempul for to light; 
A swete smel anon the ground upgaf, 
And Arcita anon his hand up haf, 
And more encens into the fyr yet cast, 
With othir rightes, and than atte last 
The statu of Mars bigan his hauberk ryng. 
And with that soun he herd a murmuryng 
Ful lowe and dym, and sayde this, “ Victorie.” 
For which he gaf to Mars honour and glorie. 
And thus with joye, and hope wel to fare, 
Arcite anoon unto his inne is fare, 
As fayn as foul is of the brighte sonne. 
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And right anon such stryf is bygonne 2440 
For that grauntyng, in the heven above, 4 
Bitwix Venus the goddes of love, «9 


And Martz the sterne god armypotent, 
That Jupiter was buby it to stent; 

Til that the pale Saturnes the colde, 

That knew so many of aventures olde, 
Fond in his olde experiens an art, 

That he ful sone hath plesyd every part. 
As soth is sayd, eelde hath gret avantage, 
In eelde is bothe wisdom and usage; 

Men may the eelde at-ren, but nat.at-rede. 
Saturne anon, to stynte stryf and drede, 
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_ That Palamon, that is m 
_ Schal have his lady, as thou him bihight. 


THE KNIGHTES TALE. 


Al be it that it be agayns his kynde, 


_ Of al this stryf he can a remedy fynde. 


“My deere doughter Venus,” quod Satourne, 
“My cours, that hath so wyde for to tourne, 
Hath more power than woot eny man. 

Myn is the drenchyng in the see so wan; 

Myn is the prisoun in the derke cote; 

Myn is thestranglyng and hangyng by the throte; 
The murmur, and the cherles rebellyng; 2461 
The groyning, and the pryvé enpoysonyng. 
I do vengance and pleyn correctioun, 
Whiles I dwelle in the signe of the lyoun. 
Myn is the ruen of the hihe halles, 

The fallyng of the toures and the walles 
Upon the mynour or the carpenter. 

I slowh Sampsoun in schakyng the piler. 
And myne ben the maladies colde, 

The derke tresoun, and the castes olde; 
Myn lokyng is the fadir of pestilens. 

Now wepe nomore, I schal do my diligence, 
owen knight, 


2470 


Thow Martz schal kepe his knight, yet nevertheles 
Bitwixe you ther moot som tyme be pees; 
Al be ye nought of 00 complexioun, 

That ilke day causeth such divisioun. 

I am thi ayel, redy at thy wille; 

Wepe thou nomore, I wol thi lust fulfille.” 2480 
Now wol I stynt of the goddes above, 


_ Of Mars, and of Venus goddes of love, 


And telle you, as pleinly as I can, 
The grete effecte for that I bigan. 

Gret was the fest in Athenus that day, 
And eek that lusty sesoun of that May 
Made every wight to ben in such plesaunce, 
That al the Monday jousten they and daunce, 
And spende it in Venus heigh servise. 
But by the cause that they schuln arise 
Erly a-morwe for to see that fight, 
Unto their rest wente they at nyght. 
And on the morwe whan the day gan spryng, 
Of hors and hernoys noyse and clateryng 
Ther was in the oostes al aboute; 
And to the paleys rood ther many a route 
Of lordes, upon steede and amas 5 
Ther mayst thou see devysyng of herneys 
So uncowth and so riche wrought and wel 
Of goldsmithry, of browdyng, and of steel; 2500 
The scheldes bright, testers, and trappures; 
Gold-beten helmes, hauberks, and cote armures; 
Lordes in paramentes on her coursers, 
Knightes of retenu, and eek squyers; 
Rayhyng the speres, and helmes bokelyng, 
Girdyng of scheeldes, with layneres lasyng; 
Ther as need is, they were nothing ydel; 
Ther fomen steedes, on the golden bridel 
Gnawyng, and faste armurers also 
With fyle and hamer prikyng to and fro; 2510 
Yemen on foote, and knaves many oon - 
With schorte staves, as thikke as they may goon; 


2453. agayns his kynde. According to the “Compost of 
Ptholomeus,” Saturn was influential in producing strife: 
“ And the children of the sayd Saturne shall be great 


2490 


‘jangeleres and chyders. ... and they will never forgyve 


tyll they be revenged of theyr quarell.” 

2456. My cours. Thecourse of the planet Saturn. See 
the next note. 

2457. more power. The “Compost of Ptholomeus,” 


oe above, says of Saturn, “he is mighty of hymself.. | 


t is more than xxx yere or he may ronne his course.... 
Whan he doth reygne, there is moche debate.” 


Pypes, trompes, nakers, and clariounes, 

That in the batail blewe bloody sownes; 

The paleys ful of pepul up and doun, 

Heer thre, ther ten, haldyng her questioun, 

Dyvynyng of this Thebans knightes two. 

Som seyden thus, som seyd it schal be so; 

Som heelde with him with the blake berd, 

Som with the ballyd, som with thikke hered; 2520 

Som sayd he loked grym as he wold fight; 

He hath a sparth of twenti pound of wight. 

Thus was the halle ful of devynyng, 

Lang after that the sonne gan to spring. 

The gret Theseus that of his sleep is awaked 

With menstraley and noyse that was maked, 

Held yit the chambre of his paleys riche, 

Til that the Thebanes knyghtes bothe i-liche 

Honoured weren, and into paleys fet. 

Duk Theseus was at a wyndow set. 

Arayed right as he were god in trone. 

The pepul preseth thider-ward ful sone 

Him for to seen, and doon him reverence, 

And eek herken his hest and his sentence. 

An herowd on a skaffold made a hoo, 

Til al the noyse of the pepul was i-doo; 

And whan he sawh the pepul of noyse al stille, 

Thus schewed he the mighty dukes wille. 
“ The lord hath of his heih discrecioun 

Considered, that it were destruccioun 

To gentil blood, to fighten in this wise 

Of mortal batail now in this emprise; 

Wherfore to schapen that they schuld not dye, 

He wol his firste purpos modifye. 

No man therfore, up peyne of los of lyf, 

No maner schot, ne pollax, ne schort knyf 

Into the lystes sende, or thider bryng; 

Ne schorte swerd for to stoke the point bytyng 

No man ne draw, ne bere by his side. 

Ne noman schal unto his felawe ryde 

But oon cours, with a scharpe spere; 

Feyne if him lust on foote, himself to were. 

And he that is at meschief, schal be take, 
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And nat slayn, but be brought to the stake, 
That schal be ordeyned on eyther syde; 
But thider he schal by force, and ther abyde. 


And if so falle, a cheventen be take , 

On eyther side, or elles sle his make, 

No lenger schal the lorpeynge laste. 2559 

God spede you; goth forth and ley on faste. 

With long swerd and with mace fight your fille. 

Goth now your way; this is the lordes wille.” 
The voice of the poepul touchith heyen, 

So lowde cried thei with mery steven: 

“ God save such a lord that is so good, 

He wilneth no destruccioun of blood!” 

Up goth the trompes and the melodye, 

And to the lystes ryde the companye 

By ordynaunce, thurgh the cité large,’ 

Hangyng with cloth of gold, and not with sarga 

Ful lik a lord this nobul duk can ryde, 


2516. heer thre. So in the Teseide,— 

Qui tre, la quatro, e qui sei adunati, 

Tra lor mostrando diverse ragione. 
2527. held yit the chambre. So the Teseide,— 

Anchor le riche camere tenea 

Del suo palazio. 
2563. The voice of the poepul. So the Teseide,— 

Di nobili e del populo il romore 

Tocho le stelle, se fu alto e forte, 

Li dei, dicendo, servi tal signoro 

Che de gli amici suoi fugie la morte. 
2564. mery. The Ms. Harl. reads mylde. 
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These tuo Thebans on eyther side; 72 
And after rood the queen, and Emelye, 
And after hem another companye 
Of one and other, after here degré. 

And thus they passeden thurgh that cité, 
And to the lystes come thei by tyme; 
It nas not of the day yet fully pryme. 
Whan sette was Theseus riche and hye, 
Ypolita the queen and Emelye, 
And other ladyes in here degrees aboute, 
Unto the settes passeth al the route. 
And west-ward, thorugh the gates of Mart, 
Arcite, and eek the hundred of his part, 
With baners red ys entred 3 anoon; 
And in that selve moment Palamon 
Is, under Venus, est-ward in that place, 
With baner whyt, and hardy cheer of face. 

In al the world, to seeke up and doun, 
So even withoute variacioun 
‘her nere suche companyes tweye. 
For ther nas noon so wys that cowthe seye, 
That any had of other avauntage 
Of worthines, ne staat, ne of visage, 
So evene were they chosen for to gesse. 
And in two renges faire they hem dresse. 
And whan here names i-rad were everychon, 
That in here nombre gile were ther noon, 
Tho were the gates schitt, and cried lowde: 
“ Doth now your devoir, yonge knightes proude!” 
The heraldz laften here prikyng up and doun; 
Now ryngede the tromp and clarioun; 
‘Ther is nomore to say, but est and west 
In goth the speres into the rest; 
‘Ther seen men who can juste, and who can ryde; 
In goth the scharpe spere into the side. 
Ther schyveren schaftes upon schuldres thyk; 
He feeleth thurgh the herte-spon the prik. 
Up sprengen speres on twenty foot on hight; 
Out goon the swerdes as the silver bright. 2610 
The helmes there to-hewen and to-schrede; 
Out brast the blood, with stoute stremes reede. 
With mighty maces the bones thay to-breste. 
He thurgh the thikkest of the throng gan threste. 
Ther stomblen steedes strong, and doun can falle. 
He rolleth under foot as doth a balle. 
He feyneth on his foot with a tronchoun, 
And him hurteleth with his hors adoun. 
He thurgh the body hurt is, and siththen take 
Maugré his heed, and brought unto the stake, 2620 
As forward was, right ther he most abyde. 
Another lad is on that other syde. 
And som tyme doth Theseus hem to rest, 
Hem to refreissche, and drinke if hem lest. 
Ful ofte a-day have this Thebans twoo 
Togider E fuer and wrought his felaw wou; 
Unhorsed hath ech other of hem tweye. 
Ther nas no tygyr in the vale of Galgopleye, 
Whan that hir whelp is stole, whan it is lite, 
So cruel on the hunt, as is Arcite 2630 
For jelous hert upon this Palamon: 

2574. And afier hem. The Ms. Harl. reads these two 
lines thus,— 

And after hem of ladyes another companye, 
And after hem of comunes after here degré. 

Of ladyes in the first line seems redundant, and the second 

‘line appears to have been blundered by a careless or 


ignorant scribe. 
2617. on his foot. Conf. 1. 2552. 
2628. Galgopleye. Tyrwhitt reads Galaphey, and con- 
ectures that Chaucer meant Galapha in Mauritania 
tana. Belmarie has been noticed before, 1. 57. 
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| For which his hors for 2a vd, ws to turne, 


Ne in Belmary ther is no fel lyoun, 
That hunted is, or is for hunger w 
Ne of his prey desireth so the blood, 
As Palamon to sle his foo Arcite. 
The jelous strokes on here helmes byte; 
Out renneth blood on bothe here sides reede. 
Som tyme an ende ther is on every dede; 
For er the sonne unto the reste went, 
The strange kyng Emetreus gan hent 
This Palamon, as he faught with Arcite, 
And his swerd in his fleissch he did byte; 
And by the force of twenti he is take 
Unyolden, and i-drawe unto the stake. 
And in the rescous of this Palamon 
The stronge kyng Ligurgius is born adoun; 
And kyng Emetreus for al his strengthe 
Is born out of his sadel his swerdes lengthe, 
So hit him Palamon er he were take; 2649 
But al for nought, he was brought to the stake. 
His hardy herte might him helpe nought; 
He most abyde whan that he was caught, 
By force, and eek by composicioun, 

ho sorweth now but woful Palamoun, 
That moot nomore gon oe to fight? 
And whan that Theseus had seen that sight, 
He cryed, “ Hoo! nomore, for it is doon! 
Ne noon schal lenger unto his felaw goon. 
I wol be trewe juge, and nought partye. 
. Arcyte of Thebes schal have Emelye, 
That hath by his fortune hire i-wonne.” 
Anoon ther is noyse bygonne 
For joye of this, so lowde and hey withalle, 
It semed that the listes wolde falle. 
What can now fayre Venus doon above? 
What seith sche now? what doth this queen of 
But wepeth so, for wantyng of hir wille, [love? 
Til that hire teeres in the lystes fille; 
Sche seyde: “I am aschamed douteles.” 
Satournus seyde: “ Doughter, hold thy pees. 2670 
Mars hath his wille, his knight hath his boone, 
And by myn heed thou schalt be esed soone.” 
The trompes with the lowde mynstraley, 
The herawdes, that ful lowde yolle and cry, 
Been in here joye for daun Arcyte. 
But herkneth me, and stynteth but a lite, 
Which a miracle bifel anoon, 
This Arcyte fersly hath don his helm adoun, 
And on his courser for to schewe his face 
He priked endlange in the large place, 
Lokyng upward upon this Emelye; 
yet sche agayn him cast a frendly yghe, 
(For wommen, as for to speke in comune, 
Thay folwe alle the favour of fortune) 
And was alle his in cheer, and in his hert. 
, Out of the ground a {yr infernal stert, 
From Pluto send, at the request of Saturne, 
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And leep asyde, and foun as he leep; 
And or that Arcyte may take wy 269 
He pight him on the pomel of his heed, 

That in that place he lay as he were deed, 

His brest read with his sadil bowe. 
As blak he lay as eny col or crowe, 

So was the blood y-ronne in his face. 
Anon he was y-born out of the place 

With herte sore, to Theseus paleys. 

Tho was he corven out of his harneys, 
And in a bed y-brought ful fair and blyve, 
For yit he was in memory and on lyve, 
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And alway cryeng after Emelye. * | Alis to-broken thilke regioun; 
Duk Theseus, and al his companye, Nature hath now no dominacioun. 2760 


Is comen hom to Athenes his cité, 

With alle blys and gret solempnité. 

Al be it that this aventure was falle, 

He nolde nought discomforten hem alle. 

Men seyde eek, that Arcita schuld nought dye, 
He schal be helyd of his maladye. 

And of another thing they were as fayn, 
That of hem alle ther was noon y-slayn, 27 
Al were they sore hurt, and namely oon, 
That with a spere was thirled his brest boon. 
To other woundes, and to broken armes, 
Some hadde salve, and some hadde charmes, 
Fermacyes of herbes, and eek save 

They dronken, for they wolde here lyves have. 
For which this noble duk, as he wel can, 
Comforteth and honoureth every man, 
And made revel al the lange night, 

Unto the straunge lordes, as was right. 
Ne ther was holden no discomfytyng, 

But as a justes or as a turneying; 

For sothly ther was no discomfiture, 

For fallynge is but an adventure. 

Ne to be lad with fors unto the stake 
Unyolden, and with twenty knightes take, 
A person allone, withouten moo, 

And rent forth by arme, foot, and too, 
And eke his steede dryven forth with staves, 
With footemen, bothe yemen and eke knaves, 2730 
It was aretted him no vylonye, 

Ne no maner man heldn it no cowardye. 

For which Theseus lowd anon leet crie, 
To stynten al rancour and al envye, 

The gree as wel on o syde as on other, 
And every side lik, as otheres brother; 
And gaf hem giftes after here degré, 
And fully heeld a feste dayes thre; 

And conveyed the knightes worthily 

Out of his toun a journee largely. 

And hom went every man the righte way, 
Ther was no more, but “ Farwel, have good day !” 
Of this batayl I wol no more endite, 

But speke of Palamon and of Arcyte. 

Swelleth the brest of Arcyte, and the sore 
Encresceth at his herte more and more. 
The clothred blood, for eny leche-craft, 
Corrumpith, and is in his bouk i-laft, 
That nother veyne blood, ne ventusyng, 
Ne drynk of herbes may ben his helpyng. 
The vertu expulsif, or animal, 

Fro thilke vertu cleped natural, 

Ne may the venym voyde, ne expelle. 
The pypes of his lounges gan to swelle, 
And every lacerte in his brest adoun 

Is schent with venym and corrupcioun. 
Him gayneth nother, for to get his lyf, 
Vomyt up-ward, ne doun-ward laxatif; : 


2714, 2715. charmes—save. Itmay be observed that the 
salves, charms, and pharmacies of herbs, were the prin- 
cipal remedies of the physician in the age of Chaucer. 
Save (salvia, the herb sage) was considered one of the 
most universally efficient of the medieval remedies. 

2738. dayes thre. Three days were the usual duration 
of a feast among our early forefathers. As far back as 
the seventh century, when Wilfred consecrated his church 
at Ripon, he held—magnum convivium trium dierum et 
noctium reges cum omni populo letificantes. Eddius, 
Vit. S. Wilf. c. 17. I am told that in Scotland these 
feasts of three days and three nights have been pre- 
served traditionally to a comparatively recent period. 
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And certeynly wher nature wil not wirche, 
Farwel phisik; go bere the man ta chirche. 
This al and som, that Arcyte moste dye. 
For which he sendeth after Emelye, 

And Palamon, that was his cosyn deere. 
Than seyd he thus, as ye schul after heere. 

“ Naught may the woful spirit in myn herte 
Declare a poynt of my sorwes smerte 
To you, my lady, that I love most; 

But I byquethe the service of my gost 

To you aboven every creature, 

Syn that my lyf may no lenger dure. 
Allas, the woo! allas, the peynes stronge, 
That I for you have suffred, and so longe! 
Allas, the deth! allas, myn Emelye! 
Allas, departyng of our companye! 

Allas, myn hertes queen! allas, my wyf! 
Myn hertes lady, ender of my lyf! 

What is this world? what asken men to have? 
Now with his love, now in his colde grave 2780 
Allone withouten eny companye. 

Farwel, my swete! farwel, myn Emelye! 

And softe take me in your armes tweye, 

For love of God, and herkneth what.I seye, 

I have heer with my cosyn Palamon 

Had stryf and rancour many a day i-gon, 

For love of yow, and eek for jelousie. 

And Jupiter so wis my sowle gye, 

To speken of a servaunt proprely, 

With alle circumstaunces trewely, 2796 
That is to seyn, trouthe, honour, and knighthede, 
Wysdom, humblesse, astaat, and by kynrede, 
Fredam, and al that longeth to that art, 

So Jupiter have of my soule part, 

As in this world right now ne know I non 
So worthy to be loved as Palamon, 

That serveth you, and wol do al his lyf. 
And if that ye schul ever be a wyf, 

Forget not Palamon, that gentil man.” 
And with that word his speche faile gan; 
For fro his herte up to his brest was come 
The cold of deth, that him had overcome. 
And yet moreover in his armes twoo 

The vital strength is lost, and al agoo. 
Only the intellect, withouten more, 

That dwelled in his herte sik and sore, 
Gan fayle, whan the herte felte deth; 
Duskyng his eyghen two, and fayled breth. 
But on his lady yit he cast his ye; 

His laste word was, “ Mercy, Emelye!” 
His spiryt chaunged was, and wente ther, 
As I cam never, I can nat tellen wher. 
Therfore I stynte, I nam no dyvynistre; 
Of soules fynde I not in this registre, 

Ne me list nat thopynyouns to telle 

Of hem, though that thei wyten wher they dwelle. 
Arcyte is cold, ther Mars his soule gye; 
Now wol I speke forth of Emelye. 

Shright Emely, and howled Piikiien: 
And Theseus his sustir took anon 
Swownyng, and bar hir fro the corps away. 
What helpeth it to tarye forth the day, 

To telle how sche weep bothe eve and morwe? 


2813. Therfore I stynte. Up to this point, the descrip- 
tion of Arcite’s dying moments is taken literally from 
the Teseide. “This,” Tyrwhitt observes, “is apparently 
a fling at Boccace’s pompous description of the passage 
of Arcite’s soul to heaven.” =. 
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For in swich caas wommen can have such sorwe, 

Whan that here housbonds ben from hem ago, 

That for the more part they sorwen so, 

Or elles fallen in such maladye, 

That atte laste certeynly they dye. 

Infynyt been the sorwes and the teeres 

Of olde folk, and folk of tendre yeeres; 

So gret a wepyng was ther noon certayn, 

Whan Ector was i-brought, al freissh i-slayn, 

As that ther was for deth of this Theban; 

For sorwe of him ther weepeth bothe child and 

At Troye, allas! the pité that was there, [man 

Cracchyng of cheekes, tie eek of here. 

“Why woldist thou be deed,” this wommen crye, 

“ And haddest gold ynowgh, and Emelye?” 

No man mighte glade Theseus, 

Savyng his olde fader Egeus, 

That knew this worldes transmutacioun, 

As he hadde seen it torne up and doun, 

Joye after woo, and woo aftir gladnesse; 

And schewed him ensample and likenesse. 
“ Right as ther deyde never man,” quod he, 

“ That he ne lyved in erthe in som degree, 

Yit ther ne lyvede never man,” he seyde, 

“Tn al this world, that som tyme he ne deyde. 

This world nys bué a thurghfare ful of woo, 

And we ben pilgryms, passyng to and froo; 2850 

Deth is an ende of every worldly sore.” 

And over al this yit seide he mochil more 

To this effect, ful wysly to enhorte 

The peple, that they schulde him recomforte, 
Duk Theseus, with al his busy cure, 

Cast busyly wher that the sepulture 

Of pe Arcyte may best y-maked be, 

And eek most honurable in his degré. 

And atte last he took conclusioun, 

That ther as first Arcite and Palamon 

Hadden for love the batail hem bytwene, 

That in the selve grove, soote and greene, 

Ther as he hadde his amorous desires, 

His compleynt, and for love his hoote fyres, 

He wolde make a fyr, in which thoffice 

Of funeral he might al accomplice ; 

And leet comaunde anon to hakke and hewe 

The okes old, and lay hem on a rewe 

In culpouns well arrayed for to brenne. 

His officers with swifte foot they renne, 

And ryde anon at his comaundement. 

And after this, Theseus hath i-sent 

After a beer, and it al overspradde 

With cloth of golde, the richest that he hadde. 

And of the same sute he clad Arcyte; 

Upon his hondes were his gloves white; 

Eke on his heed a croune of laurer grene; 

And in his hond a swerd ful bright and kene. 

He leyde him bare the visage on the beere, 

Therwith he weep that pité was.to heere. 2880 

And for the poeple schulde see him alle, 

Whan it was day he brought hem te the halle, 

That roreth of the cry and of the soun. 

Tho cam this woful Theban Palamoun, 


2830. folk, and folk. The Ms. Harl. reads olde folk that 
Ben of tendre. ‘The lines which follow are read by Tyr- 
whitt, on the authority of some of the mss. (perhaps cor- 
rectly), thus,— 

In all the toun for deth of this Theban: 
For him ther wepeth bothe childe and man. 
So gret a weping was ther non certain 
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| That sprad was al wi 


‘Whan Hector was y-brought all fresh y-slai 
To Troy, &c, r, “ ; wins 


With flotery berd, and ruggy asshy heeres, 
In clothis blak, dropped al with teeres, 
And, passyng other, of wepyng Emelye, 
The rewfullest of al the companye. 
And in as moche as the service schulde be 
The more nobul and riche in his degré, 
Duk Theseus leet forth thre steedes bryng, 
That trapped were in steel al gliteryng, 
And covered with armes of dan Arcyte. 
Upon the steedes, that weren grete and white, 
Ther seeten folk, of which oon bar his scheeld, 
Another his spere up in his hondes heeld; 
The thridde bar with him his bowe Turkeys, 
Of brend gold was the caas and eek the herneys; 
And riden forth a paas with sorwful chere 
Toward the grove, as ye schul after heere. 2900 
The nobles of the Grekes that ther were ¢ 
LL ing here schuldres carieden the beere, 

ith slak paas, and eyhen reed and wete, 
Thurghout the cité, by the maister streete, 
blak, and wonder hye 
Right of the same is al the stret i-wrye. 
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| Upon the right hond went olde Egeus, 


And on that other syde duk Theseus, 
With vessels in here hand of gold wel fyn, 
As ful of hony, mylk, and blood, and wyn ; 2910 
Eke Palamon, with a gret hom 
And after that com woful Emelye, 
With fyr in hond, as was at that tyme the gyse, 
cet do thoffice of pe servise. 4 

Heygh labour, and ful gret apparai 
Was at the service and at the tye maleving: 
That with his grene top the heven raughte, 
And twenty fadme of brede tharme straughte; 
This is to seyn, the boowes were so brode. 
Of stree first was ther leyd ful many a loode. 2920 
But how the fyr was makyd up on highte, 
And eek the names how the trees highte, 
As ook, fyr, birch, asp, aldir, holm, popler, 


‘| Wilw, elm, plane, assch, box, chesteyn, lynde, 


Mapul, thorn, beech, hasil,ew, wyppyltre, [laurer, 
How they weren felde, schal nought be told for me; 
Ne how the goddes ronnen up and doun, 


Disheryt of here habitacioun, 
In which they whilom woned in rest and pees, 
Nymphes, Faunes, and Amadryes; 298C 


Ne how the beestes and the briddes alle 
Fledden for feere, whan the woode was falle; 
Ne how the ground agast was of the light, 
That was nought wont to see no sonne bright; 
Ne how the fyr was couchid first with stree, 
And thanne with drye stykkes cloven in three, 
And thanne with grene woode and spicerie, 
And thanne with cloth of gold and with perrye, 
And gerlandes hangyng with ful many a flour, — 
The myrre, thensens with al so gret odour ; 2940 
Ne how Arcyte lay among al this, 

Ne what richesse aboute his body is; 

Ne how that Emely, as was the gyse, 

Putt in the fyr of funeral servise ; 

Ne how sche swowned whan sche made the 

Ne what sche spak, ne what was hire desire ; 


2897. his bowe Turkeys. Inthe Roman de la Rose, 1.918, 
Love is described as bearing deux ars Turquois. 

2921. But how the fyr. The description of the funeral, 
and several other parts of this poem, are taken originally 
from the Thebaid of Statius, to which Chaucer has al- 
ready made a direct. reference, 1. 2296. 

2930. Amadryes.. This is the reading of all the mss. 
i te consulted. It is, of course, a corruption of Hama- 

tyades. 
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Ne what jewels men in the fyr tho cast, 
Whan that the fyr was gret and brente fast ; 
Ne how sum caste her scheeld, and summe her 
spere, 
And ofhere vestimentz, which that they were, 2950 
And cuppes ful of wyn, and mylk, and blood, 
Unto the fyr, that brent as it were wood ; 
Ne how the Grekes with an huge route 
Thre tymes ryden al the fyr aboute 
Upon the lefte hond, with an heih schoutyng, 
And thries with here speres clateryng ; 
And thries how the ladyes gan to crye ; 
Ne how that lad was home-ward Emelye ; 
Ne how Arcyte is brent to aschen colde ; 
Ne how the liche-wake was y-holde . . 
AI thilke night, ne how the Grekes pleye 
The wake-pleyes, kepe I nat to seye; 
| Who wrastleth best naked, with oyle enoynt, 
Ne who that bar him best in no disjoynt. 
I wol not telle eek how they ben goon 
Hom til Athenes whan the pley is doon. 
But schortly to the poynt now wol I wende, 
And maken of my longe tale an ende. 
By proces and by lengthe of certeyn yeres 
Al styntyd is the mornyng and the teeres 2970 
Of alle Grekys, by oon general assent. 
Than semed me ther was a parlement 
At Athenes, on a certeyn poynt and cas; 
Among the whiche poyntes spoken was 
To hau with certeyn contrees alliaunce, 
And have fully of Thebans obeissance. 
For which this noble Theseus anon 
Let senden after gentil Palamon, 
Unwist of him what was the cause and why; 
But in his blake clothes sorwfully 2980 
He cam at his comaundement on hye. 
Tho sente Theseus for Emelye. 
Whan they were sette, and hussht was al the place, 
And Theseus abyden hadde a space 
Or eny word cam fro his wyse brest, 
His eyen set he ther as was his lest, 
And with a sad visage he syked stille, 
And after that right thus he seide his wille, 
“The firste moevere of the cause above, 
Whan he first made the fayre cheyne of love, 2990 
Gret was theffect, and heigh was his entente ; 
Wel wist he why, and what therof he mente ; 
For with that faire cheyne of love he bond 
The fyr, the watir, the eyr, and eek the lond 
In certeyn boundes, that they may not flee; 
That same prynce and moevere eek,” quod he, 
“ Hath stabled, in this wreeched world adoun, 
Certeyn dayes and duracioun 
To alle that er engendrid in this place, 


2953. Grekes. The scribe of the Ms. Harl. has by in- 
advertence (as it is only in this instance) substituted 
the more legitimate old English form of the word, Gre- 
goys. Chaucer, following the Italian, and acquainted with 
the classic writers, uses the form Grekes throughout the 
Knightes Tale. 

2960. This line is omitted in Ms. Harl., by an over- 
sight of the scribe. q 

2964. The description of the funeral, like that of the 
tournament, presents a curious mixture of classic and 
medieval ideas, such as is found in other works of the 
same age. 

3993, cheyne of love. This sentiment is taken from Boe- 
thius, De Consolat. Phil. lib. ii. met. 8,— 

Hane rerum seriem ligat, 
Terras ac pelagus regens, 
Et ccelo imperitans, amor. 


What follows is taken from the same writer, lib. iv pr. 6. 
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| Over the which day they may nat pace, 


3000 
Al mowe they yit wel here dayes abregge ; 
Ther needeth non auctorité tallegge ; 

For it is preved by experience, 

But that me lust declare my sentence. 
Than may men wel by this ordre discerne, 
That thilke moevere stabul is and eterne. 
Wel may men knowe, but it be a fool, 
That every partye dyryveth from his hool, 
For nature hath nat take his bygynnyng 
Of no partye ne cantel of a thing, 

But of a thing that parfyt is and stable, 
Descendyng so, til it be corumpable. 

And therfore of his wyse purveaunce 

He hath so wel biset his ordenaunce, 

That spices of thinges and progressiouns 
Schullen endure by successiouns, 

And nat eterne be withoute lye : 

This maistow understand and se at ye. 

“ Lo the ook, that hath so long norisschyng 
Fro tyme that it gynneth first to spring, 3020 
And hath so long a lyf, as we may see, 

Yet atte laste wasted is the tree. 

* Considereth eek, how that the harde stoon 
Under oure foot, on which we trede and goon, 
Yit wasteth it, as it lith by the weye. 

The brode ryver som tyme wexeth dreye. 
The grete townes see we wane and wende. 
Than may I see that al thing hath an ende. 

“ Of man and womman se we wel also, 
That wendeth in oon of this termes two, 
That is to seyn, in youthe or elles in age, 
He moot ben deed, the kyng as schal a page ; 
Sum in his bed, som in the deepe see, 

Som in the large feeld, as men may se. 

Ther helpeth naught, al goth thilke weye. 
Thanne may I see wel that al thing schal deye. 
What maketh this but Jubiter the mynet 

The which is prynce and cause of alle thing, 
Convertyng al unto his propre wille, 
From which he is dereyned, soth to telle. 
And here agayn no creature on lyve 

Of no degré avayleth for to ~— 

“ Than is it wisdom, as thenketh me, 
To maken vertu of necessité, 

And take it wel, that we may nat eschewe, 
And namely that that to us alle is dewe. 
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.| And who so gruccheth aught, he doth folye, 


And rebel is to him that al may gye. 
And certeynly a man hath most honour 
To deyen in his excellence and flour, 
Whan he is siker of his goode name. 
Than hath he doon his freend, ne him, no schame, 
And glader ought his freend ben of his deth, 
Whan with honour is yolden up the breth, 
Thanne whan his name appelled is for age ; 

For al forgeten is his vasselage. 

Thanne is it best, as for a worthi fame, 

To dye whan a man is best of name. 

The contrary of al this is wilfulnesse. 

Why grucchen we? why have we hevynesse, 3060 | 
That good Areyte, of chyvalry the flour, 
Departed is, with worschip and honour 
Out of this foule prisoun of this lyf? 


3050 


8019. Lo the ook. From the Teseide,— 
Li querci, che anno si lungo nutrimento 
E tanta vita quanto noi vedemo, 
Anno pur alcun tempo finimento, 
Le dure pietre ancor, ete. 
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Why gruccheth heer his cosyn and his wyf 
Of his welfare, that loven him so wel ? 

Can he hem thank ? nay, God woot, never a del, 
That bothe his soule and eek hemself offende, 
And yet they may here lustes nat amende. 

“ What may I conclude of this longe serye, 
But aftir wo I rede us to be merye, 307 
And thanke Jubiter of al his grace? 

And or that we departe fro this place, 

I rede that we make, of sorwes two, 

O t joye lastyng ever mo: 

Aad bali che most sorwe is her-inne, 
Ther wol we first amenden and bygynne. 

“ Sustyr,” quod he, “this is my ful assent, 
With all thavys heer of my parlement, 

That gentil Palamon, your owne knight, 3079 
That serveth yow with herte, will, and might, 
And ever hath doon, syn fyrst tyme ye him 
»  knewe, 

That ye schul of your grace upon him rewe, 
And take him for your housbond and for lord: 
Lene me youre hand, for this is oure acord. 
Let see now of your wommanly pité. 

He is a kynges brothir sone, pardee; 

And though he were a pore bachiller, 
Syn he hath served you so many a yeer, 
And had for you so gret adversité, 

It moste be considered, trusteth me. 

For gentil mercy aughte passe right.” 
Than seyde he thus to Palamon ful right; 
“TI trowe ther needeth litel sermonyng 

To make you assente to this thing. 

_ Com neer, and tak your lady by the hond.” 
Bitwix hem was i-maad anon the bond, 
That highte matrimoyn or mariage, 

By alle the counseil of the baronage. 

And thus with blys and eek with melodye 
Hath Palamon i-wedded Emelye. 3100 
And God, that al this wyde world hath wrought, 
Send him his love, that hath it deere i-bought. 
For now is Palamon in al his wele, 
Lyvynge in blisse, richesse, and in hele, 
aod Emelye him loveth so tendirly, 

And he hir serveth al so gentilly, 

That never was ther wordes hem bitweene 
Of jelousy, ne of non othir tene. 

Thus endeth Palamon and Emelye; 

And God save al this fayre companye! 
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THE PROLOGE OF THE MYLLER. 

Wuan that the Knight had thus his tale i-told, 
In al the route nas ther yong ne old, 
That he ne seyde it was a noble story, 
And worthi to be drawen to memory; - 
And ~ yap A the gentils everichoon. 
Our Host tho lowh and swoor, “ So moot I goon, 
This goth right wel; unbokeled is the male; 
Let se now who schal telle another tale; 
For eit 4 this game is wel bygonne. 
Now telleth ye, sir Monk, if that ye konne 3120 
Somwhat, to quyte with the knightes tale.” 
The Myller that for-drunken was al pale, 
So that unnethe upon his hors he sat, 
He wold avale nowther hood ne hat, 
Ne abyde no man for his curtesye, 
But in Pilates voys he gan to crye, 


8126. Pilates voys. Pilate was probably represented in 
the popular Mysteries speaking in a gruff loud voice, as 
one in power and authority, 


And swor by armes and by blood and bones, 
“Tcana noble tale for the noones, _ 

With which I wol now quyte the knightes tale.” 
Oure Hoost saugh wel how dronke he was of ale, 
And seyde, “ Robyn, abyde, my leve brother, 3131 
Som bettre man schal telle first another; 


0| Abyd, and let us worken thriftyly.” 


“ By Goddes soule!” quod he, “ that wol nat I, 
For I wol speke, or elles go my way.” 

Oure Host answerd, “Tel on, a devel way! 
Thou art a fool; thy witt is overcome.” 

“ Now herkneth,” quod this Myller, “al and 
But first I make a protestacioun, [some ; 
That I am dronke, I knowe wel by my soun; 
And therfore if that I mys-speke or seye, 3141 
Wyte it the ale of Southwerk, I you preye; 

For I wol telle a legende and a lyf 
Bothe of a carpenter and of his wyf, 
How that the clerk hath set the wrightes cappe.” 

The Reve answered and seyde, “Stynt thi 
Let be thy lewed drunken harlottrye. ip bo 
It is a synne, and eek a ge folye 
To apeyren eny man,-or him defame, 

And eek to brynge wyves in yllename. 3150 
Thou mayst ynowgh of other thinges seyn,” 
This dronken Miller spak ful sone ageyn, 

And seyde, “ Leeve brother Osewold, 

Who hath no wyf, he is no cokewold. 

But I seye not therfore that thou art oon, 

Ther been ful goode wyves many oon. 

And ever a thousand goode agayns oon badde; 
That knowest thou wel thyself, but if thou madde. 
Why art thou angry with my tale now? 

I have a wyf, pardé! as wel as thow, 

Yet nolde L for the oxen in my ploy 

Take upon me more than ynough; 316C 
Though that thou deme thiself that thou be oon, 
I wol bileeve wel that I am noon. 

An housbond schal not be inquisityf 

Of Goddes pryveté, ne of his wyf. 

So that he may fynde Goddes foysoun there, 
Of the remenaunt needeth nought enquere.” 
What schuld I seye, but that this proud Myllere 
He nolde his wordes for no man forbere, 

But tolde his cherlisch tale in his manere, 

Me athinketh, that I schal reherce it heere. 3170 
And therfor every gentil wight I preye, 

For Goddes love, as deme nat that I seye, 

Of yvel entent, but for I moot reherse 

Here wordes alle, al be they better or werse, 

Or elles falsen som of my mateere. 

And therfor who so list it nat to heere, 

Turne over the leef, and cheese another tale; 
For he schal fynde ynowe bothe gret and smale, 
Of storial thing that toucheth gentilesse, 
And eek moralité, and holynesse. 

Blameth nat me, if that ye cheese amys. 
The Miller is a cherl, ye know wel this; 
So was the Reeve and othir many mo, 
And harlotry they tolden bothe two. 
Avyseth you. and put-me out of blame; 
And men sclulde nat make ernest of game. 
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THE MILLERES TALE. 
Wuitom ther was dwellyng at Oxenford 
A riche gnof, that gestes heeld to boorde 
And of his craft he was a carpenter 


aoe The next two lines are omitted in Tyrwhitt’s 


ay 
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With him ther was dwellyng a pore scoler, 3190 

Had lerned art, but al his fantasye 

Was torned for to lerne astrologye, 

And cowde a certeyn of conclusiouns 

To deme by interrogaciouns, 

If that men axcd him in certeyn houres, 

Whan that men schuld han drought or ellys 
schoures; 

Or if men axed him what schulde bifalle 

Of every thing, I may nought reken hem alle. 

This clerk was cleped heende Nicholas; 

Of derne love he cowde and of solas; 

And therwith he was sleigh and ful privé, 

And lik a mayden meke for to se. 

A chambir had he in that hostillerye 

Alone, withouten eny compaignye, 

Ful fetisly i-dight with herbes soote, 

And he himself as swete as is the roote 

Of lokorys, or eny cetewale.: 

His almagest, and bookes gret and smale, 
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| His astrylabe, longyng for his art, 


His augrym stoones, leyen faire apart 3210 
On schelves couched at his beddes heed, 


His presse i-covered with a faldyng reed. 


. And al above ther lay a gay sawtrye, 


On which he made a-nightes melodye, 

So swetely, that al the chambur rang; 

And Angelus ad virginem he sang. 

And after that he sang the kynges note; 

Ful often blissed was his mery throte. 

And thus this sweete clerk his tyme spente, 

After his frendes fyndyng and his rente. 
This carpenter had weddid newe a wyf, 

Which that he loved more than his lyf; 

Of eyghteteene yeer sche was of age. 

Gelous he was, and heeld hir narwe in cage, 

For sche was wild and yong, and he was old, 

And demed himself belik a cokewold, 

He knew nat Catoun, for his wit was rude, 

That bad man schulde wedde his similitude. 

Men schulde wedde aftir here astaat, 

For eelde and youthe ben often at debaat. 3230 

But syn that he was brought into the snare, 

He moste endure, as othere doon, his care. 
Fair was the yonge wyf, and therwithal 

As eny wesil hir body gent and smal. 

A seynt sche wered, tare al of silk; 


The Milleres Tale. I have not met with this story else- 
where than in Chaucer, though it is more than probable 
that he took it from an older French fabliau, which is now 
lost, or only preserved in some inedited and little-known 
MS. 

$208. that. The Ms. Harl. reads in his hostillerye. It 
may be observed, that it was usual in the University for 
two or more students to have one room. 

$208. almagest. This book, the work of Ptolemy, de- 
rived through the Arabs, was the canon of astrological 
science among our forefathers in the middle ages. 

$209. astrylabe. The asfrolabe was the chief instrument 
for making astronomical calculations. 

$210. augrym stoones. Augrim signifies arithmetic: 
it is not very certain what augrim stones were; but they 
were probably counters marked with numerals, and used 
for calculating on a sort of abacus. Counters for reckon- 
ing with are mentioned in Shakespeare. 

8216. Angelus ad virginem. One of the hymns of the 
Church service. It is more difficult to say what was the 
kynges note in the next line. 

3227. Catoun. Chaucer alludes to the treatise of Cato 
de Moribus ; but the sentiment is not taken from that book, 
but from a medieval poem of a similar character entitled 
Facetus, which contains the following lines : 

Due tibi prole parem sponsam moresque venustam, 
Si cum pace velis yitam deducere justam. 
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A barm-cloth eek as whit as morne mylk 
Upon hir lendes, ful of many a gore. 
Whit was hir smok, and browdid al byfore 
And eek byhynde on hir coler aboute, 
Of cole-blak silk, withinne and eek withoute. 
The tapes of hir white voluper 824 
Weren of the same sute of hire coler; 
Hir filet brood of silk y-set ful heye. 
And certeynly sche hadd a licorous eyghe; 
Ful smal y-pulled weren hir browes two, 
And tho were bent, as blak as a slo. 
Sche was wel more blisful on to see 
Than is the newe perjonette tree; 
And softer than the wol is of a wethir. 
And by hir gurdil hyng a purs of Jethir, 
Tassid with silk, and perled with latoun. 
In al this world to seken up and doun 
Ther nys no man so wys, that couthe thenche 
So gay a popillot, or such a wenche. 
For brighter was the schynyng of hir hewe, 
Than in the Tour the noble i-forged newe. 
But of hir song, it was as lowde and yerne 
As eny swalwe chiteryng on a berne. 
Therto sche cowde skippe, and make game, 
As eny mi en or calf folwyng his dame. 3260 
Hir mouth was sweete as bragat is or meth, 
Or hoord of apples, layd in hay or heth. 
Wynsyng sche was, as is a joly colt; 
Long as a mast, and upright as a bolt. 
A broch sche bar upon hir loue coleer, 
As brod as is the bos of a bocleer. 
Hir schos were laced on hir legges heyghe; 
Sche was a primerole, a piggesneyghe, 
For eny lord have liggyng in his bedde, 
Or yet for eny good yeman to wedde. 
ow sir, and eft sir, so bifel the cas, 

That on a day this"heende Nicholas 
Fil with this yonge wyf to rage and pleye, 
Whil that hir housbond was at Oseneye, 
As clerkes ben ful sotil and ful queynte. 
And pryvely he caught hir by the queynte, 
And seyde, “I-wis, but if I have my wille, 
For derne love of the, lemman, I spille.” 
And heeld hir harde by the haunche boones, 
And seyde, “ Lemman, love me al at ones, 3280 
Or I wol dye, as wisly God me save.” 

And sche sprang out as doth a colt in trave: 
And with hir heed sche wried fast awey, 
And seyde, “I wol nat kisse the, by my fey! 
Why let be,” quod sche, “lat be thou, Nicholas, 
Or I wol erye out harrow and allas! 
Do wey your handes for your curtesye!” 
This Nicholas gan mercy for to crye, 
And spak so faire, and profred him so faste, 
That sche hir love him graunted atte laste, 3290 
And swor hir oth by seynt Thomas of Kent, 
That sche wol be at his comaundement, 
Whan that sche may hir leysir wel aspye. 
“ Myn housbond is so ful of jelousie, 
That but ye wayten wel, aoe be pryvé, 
I woot right wel Iam but deed,” quod sche: 
“Ye mosten be ful derne as 1n this caas.” 


3250 


3255. schynyng. The Ms. Uarl. reads smylyng, contrary 
to the other ss. that I have examined. 

256. noble. The gold noble of this period was a very 
beautiful coin: specimens are engraved in Ruding’s An- 
nals of the Coinage. It was coined in the Tower of Lon- 
don, the place of the principal Londén mint. 

8274. Oseneye. The somewhat celebrated abbey of Ose- 
ney stood in the suburbs of Oxford. 
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“ Therof ne care the nought,” quod Nicholas: 
“ A clerk hath litherly byset his while, 
But if he cowde a carpenter bygyle.” 
And thus they ben acorded and i-sworn 
To wayte a tyme, as I have told biforn. 
Whan Nicholas had doon thus every del, 
And thakked hire aboute the lendys wel, 
He kist hir sweet, and taketh his sawtrye, 
And ay fast, and maketh melodye. 
Than fy! it thus, that to the parisch chirche 
Cristes owen werkes for to wirche, 
This goode wyf went on an haly day; 
Hir forheed schon as bright as eny day, 3310 
So was it waisschen, whan sche leet hir werk. 
Now ther was of that chirche a parisch clerk, 
The which that was i-cleped Absolon. 
Crulle was his heer, and as the gold it schon, 
And strowted as a fan right large and brood; 
Ful streyt and evene lay his jolly schood. 
His rode was reed, his eyghen gray as goos, 
With Powles wyndowes corven on his schoos. 
In hosen reed he went ful fetusly. 
I-clad he was ful smal and propurly, 
Al in a kirtel of a fyn wachet; 
Schapen with goores in the newe get. 
And therupon he had a gay surplys, 
As whyt as is the blosme upon the rys. 
A mery child he was, so God me save; 
Wel couthe he lete blood, and clippe and schave, 
And make a chartre of lond and acquitaunce. 
In twenty maners he coude skip and daunce, 
After the seole of Oxenforde tho, 
And with his legges casten to and fro; 
And pleyen songes on a small rubible; 
Ther-to he sang som tyme a lowde quynyble. 
And as wel coude he pleye on a giterne. 
In al the toun nas brewhous ne taverne 
That he ne visited with his solas, 
Ther as that any gaylard tapster was. 
But soth to say he was ‘somdel squaymous 
Of fartyng, and of speche daungerous. 
This Absolon, that joly was and gay, 
Goth with a senser on the haly day, 
Sensing the wyves of the parisch fast; 
And many a lovely look on hem he cast, 
And namely on this carpenteres wyf; 
To loke on hire him thought a mery lyf; 
Sche was so propre, sweete, and licorous. 
I dar wel sayn, if sche had ben a mous, 
And he a cat, he wold hir hent anoon. 
This parisch clerk, this joly Absolon, 
Hath in his herte such a love longyng, 
That of no wyf ne took he noon offryng; 
For curtesy, he seyde, he wolde noon. 
8318. Powles wyndowes. Three figures in the paintings 
formerly existing on the walls of St. Stephen’s Chapel, 
Westminster, represented shoes of Chaucer's time, which 
were cut in patterns not unlike the tracery of church-win- 
dows. Mr. C. Roach Smith has in his interesting museum 
some beautiful samples of shoes cut in this manner, even 


more elaborately. It has been conjectured that the phrase 
Powles wyndowes refers more especially to the rose-window 
of old St. Paul’s Cathedral, which resembled the orrament 
inoneofthem. Warton, Hist. E. P. ii. 194, says that cal- 
cei fenestrati occur in ancient injunctions to the clergy. 
Chaucer, in the Romaunt of the Rose, speaks of Mirth as 
Shod, with grete maistrie, 
With shone decopid and with lace. 
It may be observed, however, that this is a literal trans- 
lation from the French original, decoupé, 
8322. Instead of this line, Tyrwhitt reads,— 
Ful faire and thicke ben the pointes set. 
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The moone at night ful cleer and brighte schoon, 
And Absolon his giterne hath i-take, 
For paramours he seyde he wold awake. 
And forth he goth, jolyf and amerous, 
Til he cam to the carpenteres hous, 
A litel after the cok had y-crowe, 
And dressed him up by a schot wyndowe 
That was under the carpenteres wal. 
He syngeth in his voys gentil and smal— 3860 
“ Now, deere lady, if thi wille be, 
I praye yow that ye wol rewe on me,” 
Ful wel acordyng to his gyternyng. 

This earpentas nod; tad bend him syng, 

And spak unto his wyf, and sayde anoon, 

“ What, Alisoun, herestow not Absolon, 

That chaunteth thus under oure boure smal?” 
And sche answerd hir housbend therwithal, 

“ Yis, God woot, Johan, I heere it every del.” 

This passeth forth; what wil ye bet than wel? 
Fro day to day this joly Absolon 3371 
So woweth hire, that him is wo-bigon. 

He waketh al the night and al the day, 

To kembe his lokkes brode and made him gay. 
He woweth hire by mene and by brocage, 

And swor he wolils ben hir owne page. 
He syngeth crowyng as a sighting ; 

And sent hire pyment, meth, and spiced ale, 
And wafres pypyng hoot out of the gleede; 
And for sche was of toune, he profred meede. 
For som folk wol be wonne for richesse, 3381 
And som for strokes, som for gentillesse. 

Som tyme, to schewe his lightnes and maistrye, 
He pleyeth Herod on a scaffold hye. 

But what avayleth him as in this caas? 
Sche so loveth this heende Nicholas, 

That Absolon may blowe the bukkes horn; 
He ne had for al his labour but a skorn. 
And thus sche maketh Absolon hir ape, 
And al his ernest torneth to a jape. 

Ful soth is this proverbe, it is no lye, 
Men seyn right thus alway, the ney slye 
Maketh the ferre leef to be loth. 

For though that Absolon be wood or wroth, 
aa that he fer was from here sight, 
This Nicholas hath stonden in his light. 

3358. schot wyndowe. I am not satisfied with the expla- 
nations of this term hitherto given. It would seem rather 
to mean a window projecting from the wall, from which 
the inmates might shoot upon any one who attempted to 
force an entry into the house by the door, and from which, 
therefore, it would be easy for a person within to expose 


any part of his body in the manner expressed in the sequel 
of the story. 

8361. Tyrwhitt observes that this and the following 
line, comprising Absolon’s song, appear to consist of four 
short lines, all rhyming together. 

. smal. Tyrwhitt, with some mss., reads. Boures 
w 


3377. crowyng. Some Mss., with Tyrwhitt, have brokking 

8378. pyment. Piment was a kind of spiced wine. Tyr- 
whitt’s reading, pinnes, is certainly much inferior to the 
one in the text. 
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3384. pleyeth Herod. Herod was aiavourite part in the- 
religious plays, and was perhaps an eee of competition 
among the performers, and a part in which the actor en- 
deavoured to shew himself off with advantage. Eve 
reader knows Shakespeare’s phrase of outheroding He 

3387. blowe the bukkes horn. I presume this was a service 
that generally went unrewarded. 

3391. this proverbe. The same proverb is found in Gower 
(Conf, Amant. lib. iii. f. 58)— 

An olde sawe is: who that is slygh 
-In place wher he may be nyghe, 
He maketh the ferre leef loth. 
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Now bere the wel, thou heende Nicholas, 

For Absolon may wayle and synge allas. 
And so bifelle it on a Satyrday 

This carpenter was gon to Osenay, 

And heende Nicholas and Alisoun 

Acordid ben to this conclusioun, 

That Nicholas schal schapen hem a wyle 

This sely jelous housbond to begyle; 

And if so were this game wente aright, 

Sche schulde slepe in his arm al night, 

-For this was hire desir and his also. 

And right anoon, withouten wordes mo, 

This Nicholas no lenger wold he tarye, 

But doth ful softe into his chambur carye 3410 

Bothe mete and drynke for a day or tweye. 

And to hir housbond bad hir for to seye, 

If that he axed after Nicholas, 

Sche schulde seye, sche wiste nat wher he was; 

Of al that day sche saw him nat with eye; 

Sche trowed he were falle in som maladye, 

For no cry that hir mayden cowde him calle 

He nolde answere, for nought that may bifalle. 
Thus passeth forth al that ilke Satyrday, 

That Nicholas stille in his chambre lay, 3420 

And eet, and drank, and dede what him leste 

Til Soneday the sonne was gon to reste. 
This sely carpenter hath gret mervaile 

Of Nicholas, or what thing may him ayle, 

And seyde, “I am adrad, m seynt Thomas! 

Tt stondeth nat aright with Nicholas; 

God schilde that he deyde sodeinly. 

This world is now ful tykel sikerly; 

I saugh to-day a corps y-born to chirche, 

That now on Monday last I saugh him wirche. 

Go up,” quod he unto his knave, “anoon; 3431 

Clepe at his dore, or knokke with a stoon; 

Loke how it is, and telle me boldely.” 

This knave goth him up ful sturdily, 

And at the chambir dore whil he stood, 

He cryed and knokked as that he were wood; 

‘“* What how? what do ye, mayster Nicholay? 

How may ye slepen al this longe day?” 

But al for nought, he herde nat o word. 

An hole he fond right lowe upon the boord, 3440 

Ther as the cat was wont in for to creepe, 

And at that hole he loked in ful deepe, 

And atte laste he hadde of him a sight. 

This Nicholas sat ever gapyng upright, 

As he had loked on the newe moone. 

Adoun he goth, and tolde his mayster soone, 

In what aray he sawh this ilke man. 

This carpenter to blessen him bygan, 

And seyde, “ Now help us, seynte Frideswyde ! 

A man woot litel what him schal betyde. 3450 

This man is falle with his astronomye 

In som woodnesse, or in som agonye. 

I thought ay wel how that it schulde be. 

Men schulde nought knowe of Goddes pryvyté. 

Ye, blessed be alwey a lewed man, 

That nat but oonly his bileeve can. 

So ferde another clerk with astronomye; 

He walked in the feeldes for to prye 

Upon the sterres, what ther schulde bifalle. 

Til he was in a marle pit i-falle. 3460 
3449. seynte Frideswyde. This saint was appropriately 


invoked by the carpenter, as she was the patron of a rich 
monastic house at Oxford. 

. inamarle pit. This tale, told of Thales by Plato, 
was very popular in the middle ages, nnd is found under 
different forms in a variety of collections of stories. 
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He saugh nat that. But yet, by seint Thomas! 
Me reweth sore for heende Nicholas; 
He schal be ratyd of his studyyng, 
If that I may, by Jhesu heven kyng! 
Gete me a staf, that I may underspore, 
Whil that thou, Robyn, hevest up the dore: 
He schal out of his studyyng, as I gesse.” 
And to the chambir dore he gan him dresse. 
His knave was a strong karl for the noones, 
And by the hasp he haf it up at oones; 3470 
And in the floor the dore fil doun anoon. 
This Nicholas sat stille as eny stoon, 
And ever he gapyd up-ward to the eyr, 
This carpenter wende he were in despeir, 
And hent him by the schuldres mightily, 
And schook him harde, and cryed spitously, 
“ What, Nicholas? what how, man? loke adoun; 
Awake, and thynk on Cristes passioun. 
I crowche the from elves and from wightes. 
Therwith the night-spel seyde he anon rightes, 
On the foure halves of the hous aboute, 3481 
And on the threisshfold of the dore withoute. 
Lord Jhesu Crist, and seynte Benedight, 
Blesse this hous from every wikkede wight, 
Fro nyghtes verray, the white Pater-noster; 
Wher wonestow now, seynte Petres soster?” 
And atte laste, heende Nicholas 
Gan for to syke sore, and seyde, “ Allas! 
Schal al the world be lost eftsones now?” 
This carpenter answerde, “ What seystow? 3490 
What? thenk on God, as we doon, men that 
swinke.” 

This Nicholas answerde, “ Fette me drynke; 
And after wol I speke in pryvyté 
Of certeyn thing that toucheth the and me; 
I wol telle it non other man certayn.” 
This carpenter goth forth, and comth agayn, 
And brought of mighty ale a large quart. 
Whan ech of hem y-dronken ieht his part, 
This Nicholas his dore gan to schitte, 
And dede this carpenter doun by him sitte, 3500 
And seide, “ Johan, myn host ful leve and deere, 
Thou schalt upon thy trouthe swere me heere, 
That to no wight thou schalt this counsel wreye; 
For it is Cristes counsel that I seye, 
And if thou telle it man, thou art forlore; 
For this vengaunce thou schalt han therfore, 
That if thou wreye me, thou schalt be wood.” 
“ Nay, Crist forbede it for his holy blood!” 
Quod tho this sely man, “ I am no labbe, 
Though I it say, 1 am nought leef to gabbe. 3510 
Say what thou wolt, I schal it never telle 
To child ne wyf, by him that harwed helle!” 

“ Now, Johan,” quod Nicholas, “I wol not lye: 
I have i-founde in “ie astrologye, 
As I have loked in the moone bright, 
That now on Monday next, at quarter night, 
Schal falle a reyn, and that so wilde and wood, 
That half so gret was never Noes flood. 
This world,” he seyde, “ more than an hour 
Schal ben i-dreynt; so hidous is the schour: 3520 
Thus schal mankynde drench, and leese his lyf.” 
This carpenter answered, “ Allas, my wyf! 


3485. verray. This is the reading of the mss. I have 
consulted. ‘l'yrwhitt reads mare, which is perhaps right, 

3512. him that harwed helle. Our Saviour. The harrow- 
ing of hell was a very popular legend among our fore- 
fathers, and found a place in most of the collections of 
mysteries, from which representations the lower orders 
obtained their notions of Scripture history and theology. 
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And schal sche drenche? allas, myn Alisoun!” 
For sorwe of this he fel almost adoun, 

And seyde, “ Is ther no remedy in this caas?” 

“ Why yis, for Gode,” quod heende Nicholas; 
“Tf thou wolt werken aftir lore and reed; 

Thou maist nought worke after thin owen heed. 
For thus seith Salomon, that was ful trewe, 
Werke by counseil, and thou schalt nat rewe. 
And if thou worken wolt by good counsail, 3531 
1 undertake, withouten mast and sail, 

Yet’schal I saven hir, and the, and me. 

Hastow nat herd how saved was Noe, 

Whan that our Lord had warned him biforn, 
That al the world with watir schulde be lorn?” 
“ Yis,” quod this carpenter, “ful yore ago.” 

“ Hastow nought herd,” quod Nicholas, “ also 
The sorwe of Noe with his felaschipe, 

That he hadde or he gat his wyf to schipe? 3540 
Him hadde wel lever, I dar wel undertake, 

At thilke tyme, than alle his wetheres blake, 
That sche hadde had a schip hirself allone. 
And therfore wostow what is best to doone? 
This axeth hast, and of an hasty thing 

Men may nought preche or make taryyng. 
Anon go gete us fast into this in 

A knedyng trowh or elles a kemelyn, 

For ech of us; but loke that they be large, 

In which that we may rowe as in a barge, 3550 
And have therin vitaille suffisant 

But for o day; fy on the remenant; 

The water schal aslake and gon away 

Aboute prime uppon the nexte day. 

But Robyn may not wite of this, thy knave, 

Ne ek thy mayde Gille I may not save; 

Aske nought why; for though thou aske me, 

I wol nat tellen Goddes pryveté. 
Sufficeth the, but if that thy witt madde, 
To have as gret a grace as Noe hadde. 
Thy wyf schal I wel saven out of doute. 
Go now thy wey, and speed the heer aboute; 
And whan thou hast for hir, and the, and me, 
I-goten us this knedyng tubbes thre, 

Than schalt thou hange hem in the roof ful hie, 
That no man of oure purveaunce aspye; 
And whan thou thus Fast doon as I have seyd, 
And hast oure vitaille faire in hem y-leyd, 

And eek an ax to smyte the corde a-two 

Whan that the water cometh, that we may goo, 
And breke an hole an hye upon the gable 3571 
Into the gardyn-ward over the stable, 

That we may frely passen forth oure way, 
Whan that the grete schour is gon away; 

Than schaltow swymme as mery, I undertake, 
As doth the white doke aftir hir drake; 

Than wol I clepe, How Alisoun, how Jon, 
Beoth merye, for the flood passeth anon. 

And thou wolt seye, Heyl, maister Nicholay, 
Good morn, I see the wel, for it is day. 3580 
And than schul we be lordés al oure lyf 

Of al the world, as Noe and his wyf. 

But of oo thing I warne the ful right, 

Be wel avysed of that ilke nyght, 

That we ben entred into schippes boord, 


3560 


8540. his wyf. According to a medieval legend, Noah’s 
wife was unwilling to go into the ark; and the quarrel 
between her and her husband makes a prominent part of 
the play of Noah’s Flood, in the Chester and Towneley 
Mysteries. 


9577. Jon. See, further on, the note on 1. 4011 


That non of us ne speke not a word, 

Ne clepeo ne crye, but be in his preyere, 

For it is Goddes owne heste deere. 

Thy wyf and thou most hangen fer a-twynne, 

For that bitwixe you schalbe no synne, 3590 

No more in lokyng than ther schal in dede. 

‘This ordynaunce is seyd; so God me speede. 

To morwe at night, we men hen aslepe, 

Into our knedyng tubbes wol we crepe, 

And sitte ther, abydyng Goddes grace. 

Go now thy way, I have no lenger space 

To make of this no lenger sermonyng; 

Men seyn thus, send the wyse, and sey no thing; 

Thou art so wys, it needeth nat the teche. 

Go, save oure lyf, and that I the byseche.” 3600 
This seely carpenter goth forth his way, 

Ful ofte he seyd, “ Allas, and weylaway!” 

And to his wyf he told his pryveté, 

And sche was war, and knew it bet than he, 

What al this queinte cast was for to seye. 

But natheles sche ferd as sche schuld deye, 

And seyde, “ Allas! go forth thy way anoon, 

Help us to skape, or we be ded echon, 

I am thy verray trewe wedded wyf; 

Go, deere spouse, and help to save oure lyf.” 3610 

Lo, which a gret thing is affeccioun! ° 

A man may dye for ymaginacioun, 

So deepe may impressioun be take. 

This seely carpenter bygynneth quake; 

Him thenketh verrayly that he may se 

Noes flood come walking as the see 

To drenchen Alisoun, his hony deere. 

He weepeth, wayleth, maketh sory cheere; 

He siketh, with ful many a sory swough, 

And goth, and geteth him a knedyng trough, 3620 

And after that a tubbe, and a kymelyn, 

And pryvely he sent hem to his in, 

And heng hem in the roof in pryveté. 

His owne hond than made laddres thre, 

To clymben by the ronges and the stalkes 

Unto the tubbes hangyng in the balkes; 

And hem vitayled, bothe trough and tubbe, 

With breed and cheese, with good ale in a jubbe, 

Suffisyng right ynough as for a day. 

But or that he had maad al this array, 

He sent his knave and eek his wenche also 

Upon his neede to Londone for to go. 

And on the Monday, whan it drew to nyght, 

He schette his dore, withouten candel light, 

And dressed al this thing as.it schuld be, 

And schortly up they clumben alle thre. 

They seten stille ca forlong way: 

“Now, Pater noster, clum,” quod Nicholay, 

And “clum,” quod Jon, and “clum,” quod Alisoun. 

This carpenter seyd his devocioun, 3640 

And stille he sitt, and byddeth his prayere, 

ay way tyng on the reyn, if he it heere, 

The deede sleep, for verray busynesse, 

Fil on this carpenter, right as I gesse, 

Abowten courfew tyme, or litel more. 

For travail of his goost he groneth sore, 

And eft he routeth, for his heed myslay. 

Doun of the laddir stalketh Nicholay, 

And Alisoun ful softe adoun hir spedde. 

Withouten wordes mo they goon to bedde; 3650 

Ther as the carpenter was wont to lye, 

Ther was the revel and the melodye. 

And thus lith Alisoun and Nicholas, 

In busynesse of myrthe and of solas, 


3630 
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THE MILLERES TALE. 


Til that the belles of laudes gan to rynge, 
And freres in the chauncel gan to synge. 
This parissch clerk, this amerous Absolon, 
That is for love so harde and woo bygon, 
Upon the Monday was at Osenay 
With company, him to desporte and play; 3660 
And axed upon caas a cloysterer 
Ful pryvely after the carpenter; 
And he drough him apart out of the chirche, 
And sayde, “ Nay, I say him nat here wirche 
Syn Satirday; I trow that he be went 
For tymber, ther our abbot hath him sent. 
For he is wont for tymber for to goo, 
And dwellen at the Graunge a day or tuo. 
Or elles he is at his hous certayn. 
Wher that he be, I can nat sothly sayn.” 
This Absolon ful joly was and light, 
And thoughte, “ Now is tyme wake al night, 
For sikerly I sawh him nought styryng 
Aboute his dore, syn day bigan to spryng. 
So mote I thryve, I schal at cokkes crowe 
Ful pryvely go knokke at his wyndowe, 
That stant ful lowe upon his bowres wal; 
To Alisoun than wol I tellen al 
My love-longyng; for yet I schal not mysse 
That atte leste wey I schal hir kisse. 3680 
Som maner comfort schal I have, parfay ! 
My mouth hath icched al this longe day; 
That is a signe of kissyng atte leste. 
Alnyght I mette eek I was at a feste. 
Therfore I wol go slepe an hour or tweye, 
And al the night than wol I wake and pleye.” 
Whan that the firste cok hath crowe, anoon 
Up ryst this jolyf lover Absolon, 
And him arrayeth gay, at poynt devys. 
But first he cheweth greyn and lycoris, 3690 
To smellen swete, or he hadde kempt his heere. 
Under his tunge a trewe love he beere, 
For therby wende he to be gracious. 
He sounet to the carpenteres hous, 
And stille he stant under the schot wyndowe; 
Unto his brest it raught, it was so lowe; 
And softe he cowhith with a semysoun: 
“What do ye, honycomb, swete Alisoun ? 
My fayre bryd, my swete cynamome, 
Awake, lemman myn, and speketh to me. 
Ful litel thynke ye upon my wo, 
That for youre love I swelte ther I go. 
No wonder is if that I swelte and swete, 
I morne as doth a lamb after the tete. 
J-wis, lemman, I have such love-longyng, 
That like a turtil trewe is my moornyng. 
I may not ete more than a mayde.” 
“ Go fro the wyndow, jakke fool,” sche sayde; 
“ As help me God, it wol not: be, compame. 
I love another, and elles were I to blame, 
Wel bet than the, by Jhesu, Absolon. 
Go forth thy wey, or I wol cast a stoon; 
And lete me slepe, a twenty devel way !” 


8655. belles of laudes. The service of Laudes or Matins 
began at three o'clock in the morning. The bell was na- 
turally rung a little before, and perhaps began at half- 
past two. 

8668. the Graunge. The abbeys had generally large 
granges attached to their more considerable estates, 
erected with so much strength that many of them have 
outlived the teries th Ives. The distance of 
some of the estates from the abbey would naturally oblige 
those who went on business to stay a day or two away. 

. greyn. Grains of Paris, or Paradise; a favourite 
spice at this period 


3670 


3700 


3710 


“ Allas!” quod Absolon, “ and weylaway! 

That trewe love was ever so ylle bysett; 

Thanne kisseth me, syn it may be no bett, 

For Jesus love, and for the love of me.” 

“Wilt thou than go thy wey therwith ?” quod sche. 

“Ye, certes, lemman,” quod this Absolon. 

“Than mak the redy,” quod sche, “I come anon.” 

This Absolon doun sette him on his knees, 3721 

And seide, “I am a lord at alle degrees; 

For after this I hope ther cometh more; 

Lemman, thy grace, and, swete bryd, thyn ore.” 

The wyndow sche undyd, and that in hast; 

“ Have doon,” quod sche, “ com of, and speed the 

Lest that our neygheboures the aspye.” _[fast, 

This Absolon gan wipe his mouth ful drye. 

Derk was the night as picche or as a cole, 

Out atte wyndow putte sche hir hole; 

And Absolon him fel no bet ne wers, 

But with his mouth he kist hir naked ers 

Ful savorly. Whan he was war of this, 

Abak he sterte, and thought it was amys, 

For wel he wist a womman hath no berd. 

He felt a thing al rough and long i-herd, 

And seyde, “ Fy, allas ! what have I do?” 

“'Te-hee !” quod sche, and clapt the wyndow to; 

And Absolon goth forth a sory paas. 

“ A berd, a berd!” quod heende Nicholas; 3740 

“By Goddes a this game goth fair and wel.” 

This seely Absolon herd every del, 

And on his ie he gan for angir byte; 

And to himself he seyde, “I schal the quyte.” 
Who rubbith now, who froteth now his lippes 

With dust, with sand, with straw, with cloth, with 

But Absolon? that scith ful ofte, “Allas, [chippes, 

My soule bytake I unto Sathanas! - 

But me were lever than alle this toun,” quod he, 

“ Of this dispit awroken for to be. 3750 

Allas!” quod he, “ allas! I nadde bleynt!” 

His hoote love was cold, and al i-queint. 

¥or fro that tyme that he had kist her ers, 

Of paramours ne sette he nat a kers, 

For he was helyd of his maledye; 

Ful ofte paramours he gan deffye, . 

And wept as doth a child that is i-bete. 

A softe paas went he over the strete 

Unto a smyth, men a daun Gerveys, 

That in his forge smythed plowh-harneys; 3769 

He scharpeth schar and cultre bysily. 

This Absolon knokketh al esily, 

And seyde, “ Undo, Gerveys, and that anoon.” 

“What, who art thou?” “It am I Absolon.” 

“ What? Absolon, what? Cristes swete tree! 

Why ryse ye so rathe? benedicite, 

What eyleth you? some gay gurl, God it woot, 

Hath brought you thus upon the verytrot; 

By seinte Noet! ye wot wel what I mene.” 

This Absolon ne roughte nat a bene 

Of al his pleye, no word agayn he gaf; 

For he hadde more tow on his distaf [deere, 

Than Gerveys knew, and seyde,—‘“Freend so 


3730 


3770 


3767. gay gurl. This appears to have been a common 
phrase for a young woman of light manners. In the time 
of Henry VIII. the lady Anne Berkeley, dissatisfied with 
the conduct ofher daughter-in-law, lady Catherine Howard, 
is reported to have said of her: “ By God’s blessed sacra- 
ment, this gay girle will beggar my son Henry!” 

3769. seinte Noct. St. Neot. - 

38772. tow on his distaf. This seems to have been a com- 
mon proverb of the time. Tyrwhitt quotes from Frois- 
sart, “Il aura en bref temps autres estoupes en sa quenille.” 
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That hote cultre in the chymney heere 
As lene it me, I have therwith to doone; 
I wol it bring agayn to the ful soone.” 
Gerveys answerde, “ Certes, were it gold, 
Or in a poke nobles al untold, 
Ye schul him have, as I am trewe smyth. 
Ey, Cristes fote! what wil ye do therwith?” 3780 
“'Therof,” quod Absolon, “be as be may; 
I scHal wel telle it the to morwe day;” 
And caughte the cultre by the colde stele. 
Ful soft out at the dore he gan it stele, 
And wente unto the carpenteres wal. 
He cowheth first, and knokketh therwithal 
Upon the wyndow, right as he dede er. 

is Alisoun answerde, “ Who is ther 
That knokkest so? I warant it a theef.” 3789 
“Why nay,” quod he, “ God woot, my sweete leef, 
I am thyn Absolon, o my derlyng. 
Of gold,” quod he, “I have the brought 2 ryng; 
My mooder gaf it me, so God me saye ! 
Ful fyn it is, and therto wel i-grave; 
This wol I give the, if thou me kisse.” 
This Nicholas was rise for to pysse, 
And thought he wold amenden al the jape, 
He schulde kisse his ers or that he skape. 
And up the wyndow dyde he hastily, 
And out his ers putteth he pryvely 
Over the buttok, to the haunche bon. 
And therwith spak this clerk, this Absolon, 
“ Spek, sweete bryd, I wot nat wher thou art.” 
This Nicholas anon let flee a fart, 
As gret as it had ben a thundir dent, 
And with that strook he was almost i-blent; 
And he was redy with his yren hoot, 
And Nicholas amid the ers he smoot. 
Of goth the skyn an hande-brede aboute, 
The hoote cultre brente so his toute; 
And for the smert he wende for to dye; 
As he were wood, anon he gan to erye, 
“ Help, watir, watir, help, for Goddes herte !” 
This carpenter out of his slumber sterte, 
And herd on crye watir, as he wer wood, 
And thought, “ Allas, now cometh Noes.flood !” 
He sit him up withoute wordes mo, 
And with his ax he smot the corde a-two; 
And doun he goth; he fond nowthir to selle 
No breed ne ale, til he com to the selle 
Upon the floor, and ther aswoun he lay. 
Up styrt hir Alisoun, and Nicholay, 
And cryden, “ out and harrow!” in the strete. 
The neyghebours bothe smal and grete 
In ronnen, for to gauren on this man, 
That yet aswowne lay, bothe pale and wan; 
For with the fal he brosten had his arm. 
But stond he muste to his owne harm, 
For whan he spak, he was anon born doun 
With heende Nicholas and Alisoun. 
They tolden every man that he was wood; 
He was agast and feerd of Noes flood 
Thurgh fantasie, that of his vanité 
He hadde i-bought him knedyng tubbes thre, 
And hadde hem hanged in the roof above; 
And that he preyed hem for Goddes love 
To sitten in the roof par compaignye. 
The folk gan lawhen at his fantasye; 


J a. to selle. Soin the fabliau of Aloul, in Barbazan, 


3800 


3810 


3820 


3830 


n’aine tant come il mist & descendre 
e trova point de pain & vendre. 


| Yet in oure aisshen old is fyr i-reke. 


Into the roof they kyken, and they gape, 

And torne al his harm into a jape. 

For whatsoever the carpenter answerde, 

It was for nought, no man his resoun herde, 

With othis greet he was so sworn adoun, 

That he was holden wood in al the toun. 

For every clerk anon right heeld with othir; 

They seyde, “‘The man was wood, my leeve bro- 

And every man gan lawhen at his stryf [ther;” 
Thus swyved was the carpenteres wyf 

For al-his epyng and his gelousye; 

And Absolon hath kist hir nethir ye; 

And Nicholas is skaldid in his towte. 

This tale is doon, and God save al the route. 


THE PROLOGE OF THE REEVE. 

‘“Wuan folk hadde lawhen of this nyce caas 
Of Absolon and heende Nichoias, 
Dyverse folk dyversely they seyde, 
But for the moste part they lowh and pleyde; 
Ne at this tale I sawh no man him greve, 
But it were oonly Osewald the Reeve. 
Bycause he was of onenenaye craft, 


3850 


A litel ire in his herte is la 3860 
He gan to grucche and blamed it a lite. 
“So theek,” quod he, “ful wel coude I the quyte 
With bleryng of a prowd mylleres ye, 
If that me luste speke of ribaudye. 
But yk am old; me list not pley for age; 
Gras tyme is doon, my foddir is now forage. 
My whyte top writeth myn olde yeeres; 
Myn hert is al so moulyd as myn heeres; 
But yit I fare as doth an open-ers; 
That ilke fruyt is ever lenger the wers, 
Til it be rote in mullok or in stree. 
We olde men, I drede, so fare we, 
Til we be roten, can we nat be rype; 
We hoppen alway, whil the aaa ype; 
For in oure wil A stiketh ever a nayl, 
To have an hoor heed and a greene tayl, 
As hath a leek; for though oure might be doon, 
Oure wil desireth folye ever in oon; 
For whan we may nat do, than wol we speke, 
8380 
Foure gledys have we, which I schal devyse, 
Avanting, lyyng, angur, coveytise. 
This foure sparkys longen unto eelde. 
Oure olde lymes mowen be unweelde, 
But wil ne schal nat fayle us, that is soth. 
And yet I have alwey a coltes toth, 
As many a yeer as it is passed henne, 
Syn that my tappe of lyf bygan to renne. 
nt rs whan I was born, anon 

eth drough the tappe of lyf, and leet it goon; 3890 
And now so Cosme tappe ky 
Til that almost al empty is the tonne. 
The streem of lyf now droppeth on the chymbe. 
The sely tonge may wel rynge and chimbe 
Of wrecchednes, that passed is ful yoore: 
With olde folk, sauf dotage, is no more.” 

Whan that oure Host had herd this sermonyng, 
He gan to speke as lordly as a kyng, : 
And seyde, “ What amounteth al this wit? 
What? schul we speke al day of holy wryt? 8900 
The devyl made a reve for to preche, 
Or of a sowter a schipman or a leche. 


3870 


3902. Ha sutore nauclerus and ex sutore medicus were 
et popular proverbs, and are found in medieval Latin 
writers. 


THE REEVES TALE. 


Sey forth thi tale, and:tarye nat the tyme; 
Lo heer is Depford, and it is passed prime; 
Lo Grenewich, ther many a schrewe is inne; 
It were al tyme thi tale to bygynne.” 

“ Now, sires,” quod this Osewold the Reeve. 


ey pray Ya alle, that noon of you him greeve, 
Though I answere, and somwhat sette his howve, 
For leeful is with force force to schowve. 3910 


This dronken Myllere hath i-tolde us-heer, 
How that bygiled was a carpenter, 
Perayenture in scorn, for I am oon; 

And by your leve, I schal him quyte anoon. 
Right in his cherles termes wol I speke; 

I pray to God his nekke mot to-breke! 

He can wel in myn eye see a stalke, 

But in his owne he can nought seen a balke.” 


THE REEVES TALE, 


Ar Trompyngtoun, nat fer fro Cantebrigge, 
Ther goth a "de and over that a brigge, 3920 
Upon the whiche brook ther stant a melle: 

And this is verray sothe that I you telle. 
| A meller was ther dwellyng many a day 
' As eny pecok he was prowd and gay; 
Pipen he coude, and fisshe, and nettys beete, 
And turne cuppes, wrastle wel, and scheete. 
Ay by his belt he bar a long panade, 
And of a swerd ful trenchaunt was the blade. 
A joly popper bar he in his pouche; 
Ther was no man for perel durst him touche. 3930 
A Scheffeld thwitel bar he in his hose. 
Round was his face, and eamois was his nose. 
As pyled as an ape was his skulle. 
He was a market-beter at the fulle. 
Ther durste no wight hand upon him legge, 
That he ne swor anon he schuld abegge. 

A theef he was for soth of corn and mele, 
And that a sleigh, and usyng for to stele. 
His name was hoote deynous Symekyn. 

A wyf he hadde, come of noble kyn; 

The persoun of the toun hir fader was. 
With hire he gat ful many a panne of bras, 
For that Symkyn schuld in his blood allye. 
Sche was i-fostryd in a nonnerye; 

For Smykyn wolde no wyf, as he sayde, 
But sche were wel i-norissched and a mayde, 
To saven his estaat and yomanrye. 


3940 


8904. passed prime. Tyrwhitt reads half-way prime, and 
observes, “In the discourse, &c. § xiv., I have supposed 
that this means hal/ past prime, about half an hour after 
seven A.M., the half way between Prime and Terce. In the 
fictitious Modus tenendi parliamentum, a book not much 
older than Chaucer, hora mediw prime seems to be used 
in the same-sense. ¢. de diebus et horis parliamenti. Ms. 
Cotton. Nero. D. vi. On common days Parliamentum debet 
inchoari hora medie prime—in diebus festivis hora prima 
propter divinum servitium. In a contemporary French 
translation of this treatise, Ms. Har]. 305, hora media 
eid is rendered @ la my heure le prime; in an old Eng- 

ish version, Ms. Harl. 980, the oure of myd pryme; and in 
another, Ms. Harl. 1309, middle prime time. Our author 
uses prime large, ver. 10,674, to signify that prime was 
considerably past.” 

a sette his howve. 


The Reeves Tale. This was a very popular story in the 
middle ages, and is found under several different forms. 
It occurs frequently in the jest and story books of the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries. Boccacio has given itin 
the Decameron, evidently from a fabliau, which has been 
printed in Barbazan under the title of De Gombert et des 
deux clers. Chaucer took the story from another fabliau, 
which I have printed and first pointed out to notice in 


my Anecdota Literaria, p. 15. 


The same as set his cap. See 1. 


And sche was proud and pert as is a pye. 
A ful fair sighte was ther on hem two; 
On haly dayes bifore hir wolde he go 
With his typet y-bounde aboute his heed; 
And sche cam aftir in a gyte of reed, 
And Symkyn hadde hosen of the same. 
Ther oa no wight clepe hir but madame; 
Was noon so hardy walkyng by the weye. 
That with hir dorste rage or elles pleye, 
But if he wold be slayn of Symekyn 
With panade, or with knyf, or boydekyn; 
For gelous folk ben perilous everemo, 
Algate they wolde here wyves wende so. 
And eek for sche was somdel smoterlich, 
Sche was as deyne as water in a dich, 
As ful of hokir, and of bissemare. 
Hir thoughte ladyes oughten hir to spare, 
What for hir kynreed and hir nortelrye, 
That sche had lerned in the nonnerye. 
O doughter hadden they betwix hem two, 
Of twenti yeer, withouten eny mo, 
Savyng a child that was of half yer age, 
In cradil lay, and was a proper page. 
This wenche thikke and wel i-growen was, 
With camoys nose, and eyghen gray as glas; 
And buttokkes brode, and brestes round and hye, 
But right fair was hir heer, I wol nat lye. 
The persoun of the toun, for sche was feir, 
In purpos was to maken hir his heir, 
Bothe of his catel and his mesuage, 
And straunge made it of hir mariage. 
His purpos was to bystow hir hye 
Into som worthy blood of ancetrye; 
For holy chirche good moot be despendid 
On holy chirche blood that is descendid. 
Therfore he wolde his joly blood honoure, 
Though that he schulde holy chirche devoure. 
Gret soken hath this meller, out of doute, 
With whete and malt, of al the lond aboute; 
And namely ther was a gret collegge, 
Men clepe it the Soler-halle of Cantebregge, 
Ther was here whete and eek here malt i-grounde. 
And on a day it happed in a stounde, \ 3990 
Le lay the mauncyple on a maledye, 
en wenden wisly that he schulde dye; 
For which this meller stal bothe mele and corn 
A thousend part more than byforn. 
For ther biforn he stal but curteysly; 
But now he is a theef outrageously. 
For which the wardeyn chidde and made fare, 
But therof sette the meller not a tare; 
He crakked boost, and swor it was nat so. 
Thanne weren there poore scoleres tuo, 
That dwelten in the halle of which I seye; 
Testyf they were, and lusty for to pleye; 
And, oonly for here mirthe and revelrye, 
Uppon the wardeyn bysily they erye, 
To geve hem leve but a litel stoun 

8954. madame. In the description of the nun (1. 378), 
who also prided herself upon her gentility, Chaucer sayr—— 
It is right fair for to be clept madame, 

And for to go to vigilies al byfore. 

3988. the Soler-halle. There was a tradition in the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge, at least as early as the time of 
Caius, and it may perhaps be correct, that the college al- 
luded to by Chaucer was Clare Hall. See Caius, Hist. 
Acad. p. 57, and Fuller’s Hist. of the Univ. of Camb. p. 
86 (ed. 1840). The name Soler-halle, of course, means the 
hall with the soler or upper story, which, as Warton ob- 
peered would be a sufficient mark of distinction in early 

es. 
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To go to melle and see here corn i-grounde; 
And hardily they dursten ley here nekke, 

The meller schuld nat stel hem half a pekke 

Of corn by sleighte, ne by force hem reve. 

And atte leat the wardeyn gaf hem leve. 4010 
Johan hight thatoon, and Alayn hight that other; 
Of o toun were they born that highte Strothir, 
Fer in the North, I can nat telle where. 

This Aleyn maketh redy al his gere, 

And on an hors the sak he cast anoon: 

Forth goth Aleyn the clerk, and also Jon, | 
With good swerd and with bocler by her side. 
Johan knew the way, that hem needith no gyde; 
And at the mylle the sak adoun he layth. 4019 
Alayn spak first: “Al heil! Symond, in faith 
How fares thy faire tn, sa and thy wyf?” 

“ Alayn, welcome,” quod Symond, “ by my lyf! 
And Johan also; how now! what do ye here?” 
“ By God!” quod Johan, “Symond, neede has na 
Him falles serve himself that has na swayn, [peere. 
Or elles he is a fon, as clerkes sayn. 

Oure mancyple, as I hope, wil be deed, 

Swa werkes ay the wanges in his heed: 

And therfore I is come, and eek Alayn, 

To grynde oure corn, and carie it ham ageyn. 

I prey you speed us in al that ye may.” 4031 
* Tt schal be doon,” Hbrge Symkyn, “ by my fay! 
What wol ye do whil that it is in hande?” 

“ By God! right by the hoper wol I stande,” 
Quod Johan, “and se how that the corn gas inne. 
' Yet sawh I never, by my fader kynne! 
How that the hoper waggis to and fra.” 
Aleyn answerde, “Johan, and wiltow swa? 
Than wol I be bynethe, by my croun! 

And se how that the mele fallys doun 

Into the trough, that schal be my desport; 
For, Jon, in faith, I may be of your sort, 

I is as ille a meller as ere ye.” 

This mellere smyleth for here nyceté, 

And thought, “Al this is doon but for a wyle; 
They wenen that no man may hem bigile. 

But, by my thrift, yet schal I blere here ye, 

For al here sleight and al here philosophie; 

The more queynte knakkes that they make, 
The more wol I stele whan I take. 4050 
In stede of mele, yet wol I geve hem bren. 

The grettest clerks beth not the wisest men, 

As whilom to the wolf thus spak the mare; 


4040 


4011. Johan. This is the correct form of the name, the 
a being generally indicated by a dash on the upper limb 
of the h. In the manuscript from which our text is taken, 
the contraction is sometimes written Joh*n. John, as 
Tyrwhitt prints it, is a much more modern orthography. 
Where the name is required to be a monosyllable, it is 
here spelt Jon, probably an abbreviation of familiarity, as 
Tom and the like. 

4012. Strothir, This was the valley of Langstroth, or 
Langstrothdale, in the West Riding of Yorkshire, as 
pointed out by Dr. Whitaker, Hist. of Craven, p. 493. I 
am informed that the dialect of this district may be recog- 
nised in the Te of Chaucer's “ scoleres tuo.” 

4053. the wolf. The fable of the Wolf and the Mare is 
found in the Latin Esopean collections, and in the early 
French poem of Renard le Contrefait, from whence it ap- 

3 to have been taken into the English Reynard the Fox. 
n Renard le Contrefait the wolf utters a similar senti- 
ment (though differently expressed) to that in Chaucer, - 
Or voi-ge bien tout en apert 
Que clergie bien sa saison pert; 
Aucunes foiz vilain queaignent 
Es leus ot le clerc se mehaignent. 


Ge ne fis mie grant savoir, 
Quant ge vouloie clers devenir, 


Of al her art ne counte I nat a tare.” 
Out at the dore he goth ful pryvyly, 
Whan that he sau i his tyme sot ae 
He loketh up and doun, til he hath founde 
The clerkes hors, ther as it stood i-bounde 
Behynde the mylle, under a levesel; 
‘Aad to the hors he goth him faire and wel. 4060 
He strepeth of the bridel right anoon. 
And whan the hors was loos, he gan to goon 
Toward the fen there wilde mares renne, [thenne. 
Forth with “ wi-he!” thurgh thikke and eek thurgh 
This meller goth agayn, and no word seyde, 
But doth his note, and with the clerkes pleyde, 
Til that her corn was fair and wel i-grounde. 
And whan the mele was sakked and i-bounde, 
This Johan goth out, and fynt his hors away, 
And gan to crye, “ Harrow and weylaway! 4070 
Oure hors is lost! Aleyn, for Goddes banes, 
Step on thy feet, cum on, man, al at anes, 
Allas! our wardeyn hath his palfray lorn!” 
This Aleyn al forgeteth mele and corn, 
Al was out of his mynd his housbondrye; 
“ What wikked way is he gan?” gan he crye. 
The wyf cam lepyng in-ward with a ren, 
Sche seyde, “ ! your hors goth to the fen 
With wylde mares, as fast as he may go; 4079 
Unthank come on his heed that band him so, 
And he that bettir schuld han knyt the reyne!” 
“ Allas!” quod Johan, “ Aleyn, for Cristes peyne! 
Leg doun thi swerd, and I sal myn alswa; 
Lis ful wight, God wat, as is a ra; 
Ranting hart! he sal nat scape us bathe. 

y nad thou put the capil in the lathe? 
Tl hail, Aleyn, by God! thou is a fon!” 
This sely pakke speeden hem anoon 
Toward the fen, bothe Aleyn and eek Jon. 
And whan the myller sawh that they were gon, 
He half a beiaahiel af the flour hath take, 4091 
And bad his wyf go knede it in a cake. 
He seyde, “I trowe the clerkes ben aferd! 
Yet can a miller make a clerkes berd, 
For al his art; ye, lat hem go here way! 
Lo wher they goon! ye, lat the children play; 
They get hym nat so lightly, by my croun!’ 
This seely clerkes ronnen up and ine [derere! 
With “Keep! keep! stand! stand! jossa, ware 
Ga wightly thou, and I sal keep him heere.” 4100 
But schortly, til that it was verray night, 
They cowde nat, though they did al here might, 
Here capil cacche, it ran away so fast, 
Til in a diche they caught him atte last. 
Wery and wete as bestys in the reyn, 
Comth sely Johan, and with him comth Aleyn. 
“ Allas!” quod Johan, “ that day that I was born! © 
Now are we dryve til hethyng and to scorn. 
Oure corn is stole, men woln us foles calle, 
Bathe the wardeyn and eek our felaws alle, 4110 
And namely the myller, weyloway!” 
Thus pleyneth Johan, as he goth by the way 
Toward the mylle, and Bayard in his hand. 
The myller sittyng by the fyr he fand, 
For it was night, suds forther might they nought, 
But for the love of God they him bisought 
Of herberwh and of ese, as for her peny. 
The myller sayd agayn, “If ther be eny, 
Swich as it is, yit schul ye have your part. 


4094. make a clerkes berd, A proverbial phrase taken 
from the French, faire la barbe a quelqu'un. It occurs 


again further on, 1. 5943, 
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Myn hous is streyt, but ye han lerned art; 4120 ip by my los, I wol have esement. 
Ye conne by argumentes make a place By Goddes sale! it sal nan other be.” 
A my! brood of twenty foote of space. This Johan answerd, “ Aleyn, avyse the; 
Let se now if this place may suffyse, The miller is a perlous man,” he sayde, 
Or make it rom with speche, as is your gyse.” |“ And if that he out of his sleep abrayde, 
“ Now, Symond,” seyde this Johan, “ by seynt | He mighte do us bothe a vilonye.” 

Cuthberd! Aleyn answerd, “I count it nat a flye!” -41$6 


Ay is thou mery, and that is fair answerd. 

I have herd say, men suld take of twa thinges, 
Slik as he fynt, or tak slik as he bringes. 

But specially I pray the, host ful deere, 

Get us som mete and drynk, and mak us cheere, 
And we wol paye trewly at the fulle; 4131 
With empty hand men may na hawkes tulle. 

Lo heer our silver redy for to spende.” 

This meller into toun his doughter sende 

For ale and breed, and rosted hem a goos, 

And band her hors, he schold no more go loos; 
And in his owne chambir hem made a bed, 
With schetys and with chalouns fair i-spred, 
Nat from his owen bed ten foot or twelve. 
His doughter had a bed al by hirselve, 
Right in the same chambre by and by; 

It mighte be no bet, and cause why 

Ther was no rommer herberw in the place. 
They sowpen, and they speken of solace, 
An dpcainn ever strong ale atte beste. 
Aboute mydnyght wente they to reste. 
Wel hath the myller vernysshed his heed, 
Ful pale he was, for-dronken, and nat reed; 
He yoxeth, and he speketh thurgh the nose, 

As he were on the quakke or on the pose. 4150 
To bed he goth, aad with him goth his wyf, 

As eny jay sche light was and jolyf, 

So was hir joly whistel wel y-wet; 

The cradil at hire beddes feet is set, 

To rokken, and to give the child to souke. 

And whan that dronken was al in the crouke, 
To bedde went the doughter right anon; 
To bedde goth Aleyn, and also Jon, 

Ther nas no more, him needeth no dwale. 
This meller hath so wysly bibbed ale, 
That as an hors he snortith in his sleep, 
Ne of his tayl bihynd took he no keep. 
His wyf bar him a burdoun, a ful strong, 
Men might her rowtyng heeren a forlong. 
The wenche routeth eek par companye. 
Aleyn the clerk, that herd this melodye, 
He pokyd Johan, and seyde, “ Slepistow? 
Herdistow ever slik a sang er now? 

Lo, slik a conplyng is betwix hem alle, 

A wilde fyr upon thair bodyes falle! 

Wha herkned ever swilk a ferly thing? 
Ye, thei sul have the flour of ille endyng! 
This lange night ther tydes me na rest. 
But yet na fors, al sal be for the best. 
For, Johan,” sayd he, “as ever mot I thryve, 
If that I may, yone wenche sal I swyve. 
Som esement hath lawe schapen us; 

For Johan, ther is a lawe that says thus, 
That if a man in a point be agreved, 
That in another he sal be releeved. 

Oure corn is stoln, sothly, it is na nay, 
And we have had an ylle fitt to day; 
And syn I sal have nan amendement 


4140 


4:60 


4180 


4182. with empty hand. Conf. 1.5997, where the proverb 
is fg S eure eo: 
ls marginal note in the ms, sa ui in uno 
gravatur, in alio debet relevari. TIN 


And up he roos, and by the wenche he crepte. 
This wenche lay upright and faste slepte, 
Til he so neih was or sche might aspye 
That it had ben to late for to erye. 
And schortly for to seye, they weren at oon. 
Now pley, Alein, for I wol speke of Jon. 

This Johan lith stille a forlong whyle or two, 
And to himself compleyned of his woo. 
“ Allas!” quod he, “this is a wikked jape; 
Now may I say that Iam but an ape. 
Yet hath my felaw somwhat for his harm; 
He hath the myllers doughter in his arm; 
He auntred him, and has his needes sped, 
And I lye as a draf-sak in my bed; 
And when this jape is tald another day, 
I sal be hald a daf, a cokenay. 
Unhardy is unsely, as men saith. 
I wol arise, and auntre it, in good faith.” 
And up he ros, and softely he wente 
Unto the eradil, and in his hand it hente, 
And bar it softe unto his beddis feet. 
Soone after this the wyf hir routyng leet, 
And gan awake, and went hir forth to pisse, 
And cam agayn, and gan hir cradel mysse, 
And groped heer and ther, but sche fond noon, 
“ Allas!” quod sche, “I had almost mysgoon; 
I had almost goon to the clerkes bed, 
Ey, benedicite! than had I foule i-sped!” 
And forth sche goth, til sche the cradil fand. 
Sche gropith alway forther with hir hand, 4220 
And fand the bed, and thoughte nat but good, 
Bycause that the cradil by it stood, 
Nat knowyng wher sche was, for it was derk; 
But faire and wel sche creep in to the clerk, 
And lith ful stille, and wolde han caught a sleep. 
Withinne a while Johan the clerk up leep, 
And on this goode wyf leyth on ful sore; 
So mery a fytt ne hadd sche nat ful yore. 
He priketh harde and deepe, as he were mad. 
This joly lyf han this twey clerkes had, 4230 
Til that the thridde cok bygan to synge. 
Aleyn wax wery in the dawenynge, 
For he had swonken al the longe night, 
And seyd, “ Farwel, Malyn, my sweete wight! 
The day is come, I may no lenger byde; 
But evermo, wher so I go or ryde, 
Iam thin owen clerk, so have I seel!” 
“ Now, deere lemman,” quod sche, “ go, farwel ! 
But or thou go, o thing I wol the telle: 
Whan that thou wendist hom-ward by the melle, 
Right at the entré of the dcre byhynde 
Thou schalt a cake of half a busshel fynde, 
That was i-maked of thyn owen mele, 
Which that I hilp myn owen self to stele. 
And, goode lemman, God the save and kepe !” 
And with that, word almost sche gan to weepe. 

Aleyn uprist, and thought, “Er that it dawe 
I wol go crepen in by my felawe;” 
And fand the cradil with his hand anon. 
“ By God!” thought he, “al wrong I have i-goon 
My heed is toty of my swynk to nyght, 425° 
That makes me that I ga nought aright, 
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I wet wel by the cradel I have mysgo; 

Heer lith the myller and his wyf also.” 

Forth he goth in twenty devel way 

Unto the bed, ther as the miller lay. 

He wende have crope by his felaw Jon, 

And by the myller in he creep anon, 

And caught him by the nekke, and soft he spak, 
And seyde, “Jon, thou swyneshed, awak, 4260 
‘For Cristes sowle! and here a noble game; 

For, by that lord that cleped is seynt Jame, 

As I have thries in this schorte night 

Swyved the myllers doughter bolt upright, 
Whiles thou hast as a coward ben agast.” 

“ Ye, false harlot,” quod this mellere, “ hast? 
A! false traitour, false clerk!” quod he, 

“Thou schalt be deed, by Goddes dignité! 

Who durste be so bold to disparage 

My doughter, that is come of hih lynage?” 4270 
And by the throte-bolle he caught Aleyn, 

And he hent him dispitously ageyn, 

And on the nose he smot him with his fest. 
Doun ran the blody streem upon his brest; — 
And in the floor with nose and mouth to-broke 
They walweden as pigges in a poke; 

And up they goon, and doun they goon anon, 
Til that the millner stumbled at a ston, 
And doun he felle bakwaréd on his wyf, 
That wyste nothing of this nyce stryf ; 
For sche was falle asleepe a litel wight 
With Jon the clerk, that waked al the night, 
And with the falle right out of slepe sche brayde. 
“Help, holy croys of Bromholme !” sche sayde, 
“ In manus tuas, Lord, to the I calle ! 

Awake, Symond, the feend is in thin halle! 

My hert is broken! help! I am but deed! 

Ther lythe upon my wombe and on myn heed. 
Help, & mkyn! for this false clerkes fight.” 
This Johan stert up as fast as ever he might, 
And grasped by the walles to and fro, 4291 
To fynde a staf; and sche sturt up also, 

And knewe the estres bet than dede Jon, 

And by the wal sche took a staf anon, 

And sawh a litel glymeryng of a light; 

For at an hool in schon the moone bright, 

And by that light sche saugh hem bothe two; 
But sikirly sche wiste nat who was who, 
But as sche saugh a whit thing in hir ye. 
And whan sche gan this white thing aspye, 
Sche wend the clerk had wered a volupeer ; 
And with a staf sche drough hir neer and neer, 
And wend have hit this Aleyn atte fulle, 

And smot this meller on the piled sculle, 

That doun he goth, and eryeth, “Harrow! I dye!” 
This clerkes beeten him wel, and leet hym lye, 
And greyth hem wel, and take her hors anon, 
And eek here mele, and hoom anon they goon; 
And at the millen dore they tok here cake 
Of half a buisshel flour ful wel i-bake. 

Thus is the prowde miller wel i-bete, 

And hath i-lost the gryndyng of the whete, 
And payed for the soper every del 

Of Aleyn and of Johan, that beten him wel; 


4284. holy oY af of Bromholme. Portions of the real 
cross were said to compose the cross of the priory of 
Bromholm, in Norfolk, brought into England with great 
ceremony in 1223, and thenceforth an extraordinarily po- 
pulsar object of pilgrimage. *By the cross (or rood) of 
Sromholm!’ seems to have been a very common formula 
wh swearing, and isfound in Piers Ploughman, and else- 
where. 
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His wyf is swyved, and his doughter als, 
Lo! such it is a miller to be fals. 

And therto this proverbe is seyd ful sotn, 
He thar nat weene wel that evyl doth. 

A gylour schal himself bygiled be. 

‘Aad God, that sitest in thy magesté, 
Save al this compaignie, gret and smale. 
Thus have I quyt the miller in his tale. 
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Tne Cook of Londone, whil the Reeve spak, 
For joye he thought he clawed him on the bak; 
“ Ha, ha!” quod he, “ for Cristes passioun, 
This meller hath a scharp conclusioun 
Upon his argument of herburgage. 

Wel seyde Salomon in his langage, 

Ne bryng nat every man into thyn hous, | 
For herburgage by night is ah a 

Wel aught a man avised for to be 

Whom that he brought into his pryvyté. 


I pray to God so By" my body care, 

Gif ever, siththen highte Hogge of Ware, 
Herd I a better miller set a-werke; 

He hadde a jape of malice in the derke. 
But God forbede that we stynten heere, 
And therfore if ye vouchesauf to heere 

A tale of me that am a pover man, 

I wol yow telle as wel as I kan 

A litel jape that fel in oure cité.” 

Oure Host answerde and seyde, “I graunt it the. 
Now telle on, Roger, and loke it be good; 
For many a pastey hastow lete blood, 

And many a Jakk of Dover hastow sold, 
That hath be twyes hoot and twyes cold. 
Of many a pyigtym hastow Cristes curs; 
For thy persly they faren yet the wors, 
That ras have eten with the stubbil goos; 
For in thy schoppe is many a flye loos. 
Now tell on, gentil Roger Y thy name, 
But yit I pray the be nought wroth for game; 
A man may seye ful sothe in game and pley.” 

“Thow saist ful soth,” quod Roger, “ by my fey! 
But soth play quad play, as the Flemyng saith; 
And thovioet, Ses Baillif, by thy faith, 

Be thou nat wroth, or we departe her, 
Though that my tale be of an hostyler. 
But natheles I wol not telle it yit, 

But or we departe it schal be quyt.” 

And therwithal he lowh and made chere, 
And seyde his tale, as ye schal after heere, 
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A PRENTYS dwelled whilom in oure citee, 
And of a craft of vitaillers was he; 
Gaylard he was, as goldfynch in the schawe, 
Broun as a bery, aol a propre felawe, 
With lokkes blak, and kempt ful fetously. 


4318. he thar nat. The literal meaning of this proverb 
seems to be, “ He need not imagine, or suppose, well, who 
does evil.” 

4345. Jakk of Dover. Some article of cookery, which I 
have not found mentioned or alluded to elsewhere. and 
which it would therefore be vain to attempt to explain. 

4353. This line, as well as 1. 4356, is omitted in Ms, 
Harl., which reads by my faith in 1. 4354, to make it 
rhyme with 4355. 


4355. soth play. Tyrwhitt, to make Flemish of the p i 


spel, which, after all, is but hal 
Flemish, and is contrary to the general authority of the 
mss. He quotes from Sir John Harrington’s 4 Sor 
Poetrie a similar English proverb, soth bourde is no bourde, 
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As is the honycombe of hony swete; 

Wel were the wenche that mighte him meete. 
fat every bridale wold he synge and hoppe; 

e loved bet the taverne than the schoppe. } 
For whan ther eny rydyng was in Cheepe, 

Out of the schoppe thider wolde he lepe, 
.And tyl he hadde al that sight i-seyn, 

And doineed wel, he nold nat come ageyn; 
And gadred him a meyné of his sort, 

To hoppe and synge, and make such disport. 4380 
And ther they setten stevene for to meete, 

To pleyen atte dys in such a strete. 

For in the toun ne was ther no prentys 

That fairer cowde caste a peyre dys 

Than Perkyn couthe, and therto he was free 

Of his dispence, in place of pryvy'*. 

That fand his mayster wel in his chaffare, 
For often tyme he fond his box ful bare. 
For such a joly prentys revelour, 

That haunteth dys, revel, or paramour, 
His maister schal it in his schoppe abye, 
Al have he no part of the mynstralcye. 
For thefte and ryot be convertyble, 

Al can they pley on giterne or rubible. 
Revel and trouthe, as in a lowe degré, 
They ben ful wroth al day, as ye may see. 
This joly prentys with his mayster bood, 
Til he was oute neygh of his prentyshood, 
Al were he snybbyd bothe erly and late, 
And som tyme lad with revel into Newgate. 4400 
But atte laste his mayster him bythought 
Upon a day, whan he his papyr sought, 
Of a proverbe, that saith this same word, 
Wel bette is roten appul out of hord, 
Than that it rote al the remenaunt. 
So fareth it by a ryotous servaunt; 


4390 


i 


| It is ful lasse harm to late him pace, 


Than he schend al the servauntes in the place. 
Therfore his mayster gaf him acquitaunce, 

And bad him go, with sorwe and with meschaunce. 
And thus the joly prentys had his leve. 4411 
Now let hym ryot al the night or leve. 

And for ther is no thef withowten a lowke, 
That helpeth him to wasten and to sowke 

Of that he bribe can, or borwe may, 

Anon he sent his bedde and his aray 

Unto a compere of his owen sort, 

That loved dis, and revel, and disport; 

And had a wyf, that held for contenaunce 

A schoppe, and swyved for hire sustenaunce. 4420 


[Fye theron, it is so foule, I wil nowe telie no 
forther, : 
For schame of the harlotrie that seweth after ; 
A velany it were thare of more to spelle, _[telle.] 
Bot of a knyht and his sonnes my tale I wil forthe 


THE COKES TALE OF GAMELYN. 
Litheth, and lestneth, and herkneth aright, 
And ye schul heere a talkyng of a doughty knight; 


4378. This and the following line are omitted in Ms. 


4375. in Cheepe. Cheapside was the grand scene of city 
festivals and processions. 
4409. acquitaunce, The Ms. Harl. reads acqueyntaunce. 
4413. The lines from 4413 to 4420 are omitted in Ms. 
Harl., but they are evidently genuine. 
Cokes Tale of Gamelyn. Tyrwhitt omits this tale, as 


THE COKES TALE OF GAMELYN. 
| Liauncen he cowde wel and prately, ag J oben of Bowndys was bis Fah eye 
That he was cleped Perkyn Revellour. © cowde of norture ynough and mochil of game, 
oe ease. eal paremsiine 4370| Thre sonesthe knight had, that with hisbody he wan; 


The eldest was a moche schrewe, and sone he bygan. 

His bretheren loved wel here fader, and of him were 
agast, the last. 

The eldest deserved his fadres curs, and it at 

The goode knight his fader lyvede so yore, _[sore. 

That deth was comen him to, and handled him ful 

The goode knight cared sore, sik ther helay, 11 

How his children scholde lyven after his day, 

He hadde ben wyde wher, but non housbond he was, 

Al the lond that he had, it was verrey purchas, 

Fayn he wold it were dressed amonges hem alle, 

That ech of hem had his part, as it mighte falle. 

Tho sent he into cuntré after wise knightes, 

To helpe delen his londes and dressen hem to rightes, 

He sent hem word by lettres they schulden hye bly ve, 

Yfthey wolde speke with him whil he was on lyve. 20 

Tho the knyghtes herden sik ther he lay, 

Hadde they no reste nother night ne day, 

Til they comen to him ther ie ev stille 

On his deth bedde, to abyde Goddes wille. 

Than seyde the goode knight, syk ther he lay, 

‘* Lordes, I you warne for soth, withoute nay, 

I may no lengere lyven heer in this stounde ; 

For thurgh Goddes wille deth draweth me to 
grounde.”’ 

Ther nas non of hem alle that herd him aright, 

That they hadden reuthe of that ilke knight, 30 

And sey te, “Sir, for Goddes love, ne dismay you 
nought ; 

God may do bote of bale that is now i-wrought.” 

Than spak the goode knight, sik ther he lay, 

“* Boote of bale God may sende, I wot it is no nay; 

But I byseke you, knightes, for the love of me, 

Goth and dresseth my lond among my sones thre. 

And, sires, for the love of God, deleth hem nat amys, 

And forgetith nat Gamelyn, my yonge sone that is. 

Taketh heed to that on, as wel as to that other ; 

Selde ye see ony eyr helpen his brother.” 40 

Tho leete they the knight lyen that was nought 

in hele, 

And wenten in to counseil his londes for to dele ; ' 

For to delen hem alle to oon, that was her thought, 

And for Gamelyn was yongest, he schuld have 
nought. 

Al the lond that ther was they dalten it in two, 

And leeten Gamelyn the yonge withoute lond go, 

And ech of hem seyde to other ful lowde, [cowde. 

His bretheren might geve him lond whan he good 

Whan they hadde deled the lond at here wille, 

They come agein to the knight ther he lay fulstille, 

And tolden him anon right how they hadden 
wrought ; 51 

And the a By there he lay liked it right nought. 

Than seyde the knight, ‘‘ I sware by seynt Martyn, 

For al that ye have y-doon yit is the lond myn; 


being certainly not Chaucer’s; in which judgment he is 
probably right. It is, however, found in the Ms. Harl. and 
all the mss. I have collated. Tyrwhitt ends abruptly with 
1.4420. In Ms. Harl. the tale of Gamelyn begins without 
any introduction; I have added the introductory lines 
from the Lansdowne Ms, Other mss., instead of them, 
have only two,— 4 

But herof I wille passe as nowe, 

And of yonge Gamelyn I wille telle yowe. 
The tale of Gamelyn belongs to the Robin Hood cycle, 
and is curious as a picture of the times. It will be at 
once recognised as the foundation of Shakespeare’s As you 
like it, though the dramatist ap to have taken it 
through the intermediance of Lodge’s Euphues Golden Le- 
gacy, Which is clearly built on the poem of Gamelyn, even 
the name of Adam Spencer being retained. In some mss. 
Gamelyn’s father is called Johan of Burdeux, an additional 
link with Lodge’s novel. See further remarks on this 
tale in the Introduction, 
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For Goddes love, neyhebours, stondeth alle stille, 

And I wil dele my lond after my wille. 

Johan, myn eldeste sone, schal have plowes fyve, 

‘That was my fadres heritage whil he was on lyve ; 

And my myddeleste sone fyf plowes of lond, 

That I oe for to gete with my right hond; 60 

And al myn other purchas of londes and leedes 

That I byquethe Gamelyn, andallemy mow steedes. 

And I byseke yow, goode men, that lawe conne of 

For Gamelynes love, that my queste stonde. [londe, 

Thus dalte the knight his lond by his day, 

Right on his deth bed sik ther he lay 5 

And sone aftirward he lay stoon stille, _ : 

And deyde whan tyme com, as it was Cristes wille. 

And anon as he was deed, and under gras i-grave, 

Sone the elder brother gyled the yonge knave ; 70 

He took into his hond his lond and his leede, 

And Gamelyn himselfe to clothen and to feede. 

He clothed him and fed him yvel and eek wrothe, 

‘And leet his londes for-fare and his houses bothe, 

His parkes and his woodes, and dede nothing wel, 

‘And seththen he it abought on his faire fel. 

So longe was Gamelyn in his brotheres halle, 

For the strengest of good wil they doutiden him alle ; 

Ther was non therinne nowther yong ne olde 

That wolde wraththe Gamelyn, were he never so 
bolde. 

Gamelyn stood on a day in his brotheres yerde, 

And bygan with his hond to handlen his berde ; 

He thought on his londes that layen unsawe, 

‘And his faire okes that doun were i-drawe ; 

His parkes were i-broken, and his deer byreeved ; 

Of alle his goode steedes noon was him byleved ; 

His howses were unhilid and ful yvel dight. 

Tho thoughte Gamelyn it wente nought aright, 

pr tarts | cam his brother walkynge thare, 

And seyde to Gamelyn, ‘‘ Is our mete yare ier 

Tho wraththed him Gamelyn, and swor by Goddes 
book, cook,” 

“Thou schalt go bake thiself, I wil nought be thy 

«« How ? brother Gamelyn, how answerest thou now ! 

Thou spake never such a word as thou dost now.” 

“ By my faith,” seyde Gamelyn, “now me thinketh 

eed: 


22) 
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neede 
Of alle the harmes that I have I tok never ar heede. 
My parkes ben to-broken, and my deer byreved, 
Of myn armure and my steedes nought is me bileved ; 
Al that my fader me byquath al goth to schame, 
And therfor have thou Goddes curs, brother, by thy 
name.” 100 
Than byspak his brother, that rape was of rees, 
“ Stond stille, gadelyng, and hold right thy pees ; 
Thow schalt be fayn for to have thy mete and thy 


wede ; 

What spekest thou, Gamelyn, oflond other ofleede ?”’ 

Thanne seyde Gamelyn, the child that was ying, 

** Cristes curs mot he have that clepeth me gadelyng! 
*I am no worse gadelyng, ne no worse wight, 

But born of a lady, and geten of a knight.” - 

Ne durst he nat to Gamelyn ner a foote go, 

But clepide to him his men, and seydetohem tho, 110 

** Goth and beteth this boy, and reveth him his wyt, 

And lat him leren another tyme to answere me bet.” 

Thanne seyde the child, yonge Gamelyn, 

« Cristes curs mot thou have, brother art thou myn; 

And if I schal algate be beten anon, 

Cristes curs mot thou have, but thou be that oon.” 

And anon his brother in that grete hete 

Made his men to fette staves Gamelyn to bete. 

Whan that everich of hem a staf had i-nome, 

Gamelyn was war anon tho he seigh hem come; 120 


57. plowes fyve. A plough of land was as much as could 
be ploughed with one plough. It was in the middle ages 
a common mode of estimating landed property. 

61. andleedes. i.e, and bondmen; the portion of the'po- 
pulation which was bought and sold with the land, 


Tho Gamelyn seyh hem come, he loked over al, 
And was war of a pestel stood under a wal; 
Gamelyn was light of foot and thider gan he lepe, 


| And drof alle his brotheres men right on an hepe. 


He loked as a wilde lyoun, and leyde on good woon}; 
Tho his brother say that, he bigan to goon; 
He fley up intil a loft, and schette the dore fast. 
Thus Gamelyn with the pestel made hem alle agast. 
Some for Gamelynes love and some for his eyghe, 
Alle they drowe by halves, tho he gan to Rcpaei 130 
«What! how now?” seyde Gamelyn, ‘‘ evel mot ye 
Wil ye bygynne contek, and so sone flee?’ [thee! 
Gamelyn sought his brother, whider he was flowe, 
And saugh wher he loked out at a wyndowe. 
« Brother,” sayde Gamelyn, ‘‘ com a litel ner, 
And I wil teche the a play atte bokeler.” 
His brother him answerde,andswor by seynt Rycher, 
‘¢ Whil the pestel is in thin hond, I wil come no neer: 
Brother, I wil make thy sitar I swere by Cristes ore; 
Cast away the pestel, and wraththe the nomore,” 140 
“T mot neede,” sayde Gamelyn, ‘‘ wraththe me at 
oones, 
For thou wolde make thy men to breke myne boones, 
Ne had I hadde mayn and might in myn armes, 
To have i-put hem fro me, he wolde have do me 


harmes. wroth, 
‘‘Gamelyn,” sayde his brother, ‘‘ be thou nought 
For to seen the have harm it were me right loth; 
I ne dide it nought, brother, but for a fondyng, 
For to loken or thou were strong and art so ying.” 
«¢ Com adoun than to me, and graunte me my bone, 
Ofthing I wil the aske, and weschul saught sone.” 150 | 
Doun than cam his brother, that fykil was and felle, 
And was swithe sore agast of the pestelle. 
He seyde, ‘‘ Brother Gamelyn, aske me thy boone, 
And loke thou me blame but I graunte sone,” 
Thanne seyde Gamelyn, ‘‘ Brother, i-wys, _[this, 
«ind we schulle ben at oon, thou most me graunte 
Al that my fader me byquath whil he was on lyve, 
Thou most do me it have, gif we schul nat stryve.” 
‘That schalt thou have, Gamelyn, I swere by 
Cristes ore ! 160 
Al that thi fader the byquath, though thou woldest 
have more; 
Thy lond, that lyth laye, ful wel it schal be sowe, 
And thyn howses reysed up, that ben leyd so low.” 
Thus seyde the knight to Gamelyn with mowthe, 
And thought eek of falsnes, as he wel couthe. 
The knight thought on tresoun, and Gamelyn on 
noon, [at oon, 
And went and kist his brother, and than they were 
Allas! qouee Gamelyn, nothing he ne wiste 
With which a false tresoun his brother him kiste. 
Litheth, and lestneth, and holdeth your tonge, 
And ye schul heere talkyng of Gamelyn the yonge. 
Ther was ther bysiden cryed a wrastlyng, 171 
And therfor ther was sette up a ram Ae a ryng ; 
And Gamelyn was in good wil to wende therto, 
For to preven his might what he cowthe do. 
‘¢ Brother,’’ seyde Gamelyn, ‘‘ by seynt Richer, 
Thou most lene me to nyght a litel courser 
That is freisch to the spore, on for to ryde ; 
I most on an erande, a litel her byside.” —[stalle | 
‘* By God!” seyd his brother, ‘‘ of steedes in my | 
Go and chese the the best, and spare non of alle, 180 
Of steedes or of coursers that stonden hem bisyde ; 
And tel me, goode brother, whider thou wolt ryde.” 
‘* Her byside, brother, is cryed a wrastlyng, 
And therfor schal be set up a ram and a ryng; 
Moche worschip it were, brother, to us alle, [halle.” | 
Might I the ram and the ryng bryng home to this 
A steede ther was sadeled smertely and skeet ; . 
Gamelyn did a paire spores fast on his feet, 
He set his foot in the styrop, the steede he bystrood, 


172. aram. See before, the general prologue, 1. 550. 
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And toward the wrastelyng the yonge child rood. 190 
Tho Game-yn the yonge was ride out at the gate, 
The fals hae Cr his brother lokked it after thate, 
And bysoughte Jhesu Crist that is heven kyng 
He mighte breke his nekke in that wrastlyng. 
As sone as Gamelyn com ther the place was, 
He lighte doun of his steede, and stood on the gras, 
And ther he herd a frankeleyn wayloway syng, 
And bigan bitterly his hondes for to wryng. 
“Goode man,” seyde Gamelyn, “why makestow 
this fare ¢ 199 
Is ther no man that may you helpe out of this care ?” 
ee nee . seyde this frankeleyn, “‘ that ever was I 
re! 
For tweye stalworthe sones I wene that I have lore ; 
A champioun is in the place, that hath i-wrought 
me sorwe, [borwe. 
For he hath slayn my two sones, but if God hem 
I wold geve ten pound, by Jhesu Crist ! and more, 
With the nones Pfand a man to handil him sore.” 
‘Goode man,” sayde Gamelyn, ‘‘ wiltthou wel doon, 
Hold myn hors, whil my man draweth of my schoon, 
And help my man to kepe my clothes and my steede, 


And I wil into place go, to loke if I may speede.” 210 

“ By God !” sayde the frankeleyn, ‘‘ anon it schal 
be doon ; ‘ 

I wil myself be thy man, to drawen of thy schoon, 


And wende thou into the place, Jhesu Crist the 
steede.” 


[ 
thy goode 
Barfoot and ungert Gamelyn in cam, " 
Alle that weren in the place heede of him they nam, 
How he durst auntre him of him to doon his might 
That was so doughty champioun in wrastlyng and 
Up sterte the champioun raply and anoon, [in fight. 
Toward yonge Gamelyn he bigan to goon, 220 
And sayde, ‘‘ Who is thy fader and who te thy sire ? 
For sothe thou art a fool, that thou come hire,” 
Gamelyn answerde the champioun tho, 
** Thou knewe wel my fader whil he couthe go, 
Whiles he was on lyve, by seint Martyn! 
SirJohan of Boundys was his name, and I Gamelyn.” 
“« Felaw,” seyde the champioun, ‘‘al so mot I thryve, 
I knew wel by Bee whil he was on lyve; 
And thiself, Gamelyn, I wil that thou it heere, 
Whil thou were a yong boy a moche schrewe thou 
ere.” 230 
— Gamelyn, and swor by Cristes ore, 
am older woxe, thou schalt me fynd a 


” 


« Now 
more. [thou be! 
“*Be God !” sayde the champioun, ‘‘ welcome mote 
Come thou ones in myn hond; schalt thou neverthe.”’ 
It was wel withinne the night, and the moone schon, 
Whan Gamelyn and the champioun togider gon to 
goon. | prest, 
The champioun caste tornes to Gamelyn that was 
And Gamelyn stood stille, and bad him doon his best. 
Thanne seyde Gamelyn to the champioun, 
‘‘ Thou art fast aboute to brynge me adoun; 
Now I have i-proved many tornes of thyne, 240 
Thow most,” he seyde, “‘ proven on or tuo of myne.” 
Gamelyn to the champioun yede smartly anon, 
Of alle the tornes that he cowthe he schewed him 
but oon, [brak, 
And kast him on the left syde, that thre ribbes to- 
And therto his oon arm, that gaf a gret crak. 
Thanne seyde Gamelyn smertly anoon, 
**Schal it oe holde for a cast, or elles for noon?” 
* By God,” seyd the champioun, ‘‘ whether that it 
bee, thee !’’ 
He that comes ones in thin hand schal he never 
Than seyde the frankeleyn, that had his sones 


“This is yonge Gamelyn that taughte the this 
pleye.’ [welle, 
ein answerd the champioun, that liked nothing 
“* He is a lither mayster, and his pley is right felle; 
Sith I wrastled first, it is i-go ful yore, 
But I was nevere my lyf handled so sore.”’ 
Gamelyn stood in the place allone withoute serk, 
And seyd, “‘ If ther be eny mo, lat hem come to werk; 
The champioun that peyned him to werkeso sore, 260 
It semeth by his continaunce that he wil nomore.” 
Gamelyn in the place stood as stille as stoon, 
For to abyde wrastelyng, but ther com noon ; 
Ther was noon with Gamelyn wolde wrastle more, 
For he handled the champioun so wonderly sore. 
Two gentilmen ther were yemede the place, 
Comen to Gamelyn, God geve him goode grace! 
And sayde to hem, ‘‘Do on thyn hosen and thy 
For sothe at this tyme this feire is i-doon.” [schoon, 
And than seyde Gamelyn, ‘‘So mot I wel fare, 
Ihave nought yet halvendel sold up my ware.” 270 
Tho seyde the champioun, ‘‘So brouk I my sweere, 
He - a fool that therof beyeth, thou sellest it so 
eere.” 
Tho sayde the frankeleyn that was in moche care, 
‘ Felaw,”’ he seyde, ‘‘ why lakkest thou his ware? 
By seynt Jame in Galys, that many man hath sought, 
Yot it is to good cheep that thou hast i-bought.” 
Tho that wardeynes were of that wrastlyng, 
Come and broughte Gamelyn the ram and the ryng, 
And seyden, “‘ Have, Gamelyn, the ryng and the 
For the best wrasteler that ever here cam.” [ram, 
Thus wan Gamelyn the ram and the ¢ 
And wente with moche joye home in the mornyng. ~ 
His brother seih wher he cam with the grete rowte, 
And bad schitte the gate, and holde him withoute. 
The porter of his lord was ful sore agast, 
And stert anon to the gate, and lokked it fast. 
Now litheth, and lestneth, bothe yong, and olde, 
And ye schul heere gamen of Gamelyn the bolde. 
Gamelyn come therto for to have comen in, 
And thanne was it i-schet faste with a ; 
Than seyde Gamelyn, “‘ Porter, undo the yate, 
For many good mannes sone stondeth therate.” 290 
Than answerd the porter, and swor by Goddes berde, 
« Thow ne schalt, Gamelyn, come into this yerde.” 
“‘Thow lixt,” sayde Gamelyn, ‘‘so browke I my 
chyn!” [the pyn. 
He smot the wyket with his foot, and brak awey 
The porter seyh tho it might no better be, 
He sette foot on erthe, and fast bigan to flee. 
“By my faith,” seyde Gamelyn, ‘that travail is 
i-lore, ddest swore.” 
For I am of foot as lighte as thou, though thow 
Gamelyn overtook the porter, and his teene wrak, 
And gert him in the nekke, that the bon to-brak, 300 
And be him by that oon arm, and threwhim in a 
welle, 
Seven fadmen it was deep, as I have herd telle. 
Whan Gamelyn the yonge thus hadde pleyd his play, 
Alle that in the yerde were drewen hem away ; 
They dredden him ful sore, for werkes that he 
wroughte, 
And for the faire company that he thider broughte. 
Gamelyn yede to the gate, and leet it up wyde; 
He leet in alle maner men that gon in wold or ryde, 
And seyde, ‘‘ Ye be welcome withouten eny greeve, 
For we wiln be maistres heer, and aske no man leve. 
Yestirday I lefte,” seyde yonge Gamelyn, 311 
‘*Tn my brother seller fyve tonne of wyn ; 
I wil not that this compaignye parten a-t e, 
And ye wil doon after me, whil eny sope is CH 
And if my brother grucche, or make foul pane 
en 


50 | Other for spense of mete or drynk that we 


there, 2 
** Blessed be thou, Gamelyn, that ever thou bore 

were |” [him noon eye, 
The frankleyn seyd to the champioun, of him stood 


I am oure catour, and bere oure aller purs, |heere, 
He schal have for his grucchyng seint Maries curs, 
My brother is a nyggoun, I swer by Cristes ore, 319 
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And we wil de largely that he hath spared yore ; 
And who that maketh grucchyng that we here 
He schal to the porter into the draw-welle.” |dwelle, 
Seven dayes and seven nyght Gamelyn held his feste, 
With moche m and solas that was ther and no 
In a litel toret his brother lay i-steke, [cheste ; 
And sey hem wasten his good, but durst he not 
Erly on a mornyng on the eighte day [speke. 
The come to Gamelyn and wolde gon here 
*« Lordes,” seyde vray bn *< will ye so hye? [way. 
Al the wyn is not yet y-dronke, so brouk I myn ye.” 
Gamelyn in his herte was he ful wo, 33 

Whan his took her leve from him for to go ; 
He wold they had lenger abide, and they seyde nay, 


But bitaughte Gamelyn God, and day. 
Thus e Gamelyn his fest, and brought it wel to 
And after his gestys took leve to wende. _[ende, 


Litheth, and lestneth, and holdeth youre tonge, 
And ye schul heere gamen of Gamelyn the yonge ; 
Herkneth, lordynges, and lesteneth aright, [dight 
Whan alle the gestes were goon how Gamelyn was 

Al the whil that Gamelyn heeld his ager ge 341 
His brother thought on him be wreke with his trec- 
Tho Gamelyns gestes were riden and i-goon, [cherie. 
Gamelyn stood allone, frendes had he noon ; 

Tho after ful soone withinne a litel stounde,  _ 
Gamelyn was i-take and ful hard i-bounde. e 
Forth com the fals knight out of the selleer, 

To Gamelyn his brother he yede ful neer, 

And sayde to Gamelyn, “‘ Who made the ao bold 
For to stroye my stoor of myn houshold ?” 350 
“Brother,” seyde Gamelyn, “wraththe the right 

nought, 
For it is many day i-gon siththen it was bought ; 
for, brother, thou hast i-had, by seynt Richer, 
Of fiftene plowes of lond this sixtene yer, 
And of alle the beestes thou hast forth bred, 
That my fader me biquath on his deth bed’; 
Of al this sixtene yeer I geve the the prow [now.” 
For the mete and the drynk that we have spended 

Thanne seyde the fals knyght, evel mot hethe, 359 
‘*Herkne, brother Gamelyn, what I wol geve the ; 
For of my body, brother, pre heir have I noon, 

I wil-make the myn heir, I swere by seint Johan.” 
“Par ma foy!’ sayd Gamelyn, “ and if it so be, 
And thou thenke as thou seyst, God yelde it the !” 
Nothing wiste Gamelyn of his brotheres gyle ; 
Therfore he him bigyled in a litel while. 
“*Gamelyn,” seyde he, ‘‘o thing I the telle; 

Tho thou threwe my porter in the draw-welle, 

i swor in that wraththe, and in that grete moot, 
That thou schuldest be bounde bothe hand and foot ; 
Thertore I the biseche, brother Gamelyn, 371 
Lat me nought be forsworn, as brother art thou myn; 
Lat me bynde the now bothe hand and feet, 

For to holde myn avow, as I the biheet.” 

‘‘ Brother,” sayde Gamelyn, ‘al so mot I the! 

Thou schalt not be forsworen for the love of me.’ 
Tho made they Gamelyn tositte,might henatstonde, 
Tyl they had him bounde bothe foot and honde. 

e fals knight his brother of Gamelyn was agast, 
And sent aftir feteres to feteren him fast.. 380 
His brother made lesynges on him ther he stood, 
And told hem that comen in that Gamelyn was wood, 
Gamelyn stood to a post bounden in the halle, 

Tho that comen in , loked on him alle. 

Ever stood Gamelyn even upright ; 

But mete ne drynk had he non neither day ne night. 

seyde Gamelyn, “ Brother, by myn hals, 

Now I have aspied thou art a party fals ; 

Had I wist that tresoun that thou haddest y-founde, 
I wolde have geve the strokes or I had be bounde !” 
Gamelyn stood bounden stille as eny stoon; 391 
Two dayes and two nightes mete had he noon. 
Thanne seyde Gamelyn,that stood y-bounde stronge, 
‘Adam spenser, me thinkth I faste to longe ; 


1 | And I wil parte with the of my free lond.” 


Adam spenser, now I bysech the, 

For the mochel love my fader loved the, 
Yf thou may come to the keyes, lese me out of bond, 
And I wil parte with the of my free lond.” 
Thanne seyde Adam, that was the spencer, 
‘*T have served thy brother this sixtene yeer, 
If I leete the goon out of this bour, 

He wolde say afterward I were a traytour.” 
“Adam,” sayde Gamelyn, ‘so brouk I myn hals! 
Thou schalt fynde my brother atte laste fals ; 
Therfor; brother Adam, louse me out of bond, 


400 


“Up swich a forward,” seyd Adam, “‘i-wys 
I wil do therto al that in me is.” a0 
“Adam,” seyde Gamelyn, ‘‘al so mot I the, 
I wol hold the covenant, and thou wil me.” 
Anon as Adames lord to bedde was i-goon, 
Adam took the keyes, and leet Gamelyn out anoon ; 
He unlokked Gamelyn bothe hand and feet, 
In hope of avauncement that he him byheet. 
Than seyde Gamelyn, ‘‘ Thanked be Goddes sonde ! 
Now I am loosed bothe foot and honde;  - 
Had I now eten and dronken aright, 
Ther is noon in this hous schulde bynde me this 
Adam took Gamelyn, as stille as onystoon, [night.” 
And ladde him into spence rapely and anon, 420 
And sette him to soper right in a privé stede, 
And bad him do gladly, and Gamelyn so dede, 
Anon as Gamelyn hadde eten wel and fyn, 
And therto y-dronke wel of the rede wyn, 3 ‘ 
** Adam,” seyde Gamelyn, ‘‘ what is now thy reed ? 
Wher I go to my brother and girde of his heed ?” 
**Gamelyn,” seyd Adam, “‘it schal not be so, 
I can teche the a reed that is worth the two. 
I wot wel for sothe that this is no nay, 
We schul have a mangery right onSonday; 430 
Abbotes and priours many heer schal be, 
And other men of holy chirche, as I telle the; [fast, 
Thow schalt stonde up by the post as thou were hond- 
And I schal leve hem unloke, awey thou may hem 
cast. [hondes, 
Whan that they have eten and waisschen here 
Thou schalt biseke hem alle to bryng the out of 


bondes ; a 
And if they wille borwe the, that were good game, 
Then were thou out of prisoun, and I out of blame ; 
And if everich of hem say unto us nay, 
I schal do another thing, I swere by this day! 440 
Thou schalt have a good staf and I wil have another, 
And be curs have that oon that faileth that 
other !”’ j 
“Ye, for Gode !” sayde Gamelyn, ‘I say it for me, 
If I fayle on my syde, yvel mot I the! 
If we schul algate assoile hem of here synne, 
Warne me,. brother Adam, whan I schal bygynne.” 
‘**Gamelyn,” seyde Adam, “‘ by seynte Charité, 
I wil warne the byforn whan that it schal be; iad 


Whan I twynk on the, loke for to goon, 

And cast awey the feteres, and come to me anoon.” 
*‘ Adam,” seide Gamelyn, “blessed be thy bones ! 
That is a good counseil gevyng for the nones ; 
Ifthey werne me thanne to brynge me out of bendes, 
I wol sette goode strokes right on here lendes,” - 
Tho the Sonday was i-come, and folk to the feste, 
Faire they were welcomed bothe lest and meste ; 
And ever as they atte halle dore comen in, 
They caste their eye on yonge Gamelyn. 
The fals knight his brother, ful of trechery, 
Alle the gestes that ther were atte mangery. 
Of Gamelyn his brother he tolde hem with 


420. spence. The spence, or, according to the original — 
French form of the word, desp was the closet or room — 
in convents and large houses where the victuals, wine, — 
and plate were locked up; and the person who had the 
charge of it was called the spencer, or the despencer. Henco — 
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mouthe — 


originated two common family names. 
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Al the harm and the schame that he telle couthe. 
Tho they were served of messes tuo or thre, 

Than seyde Gamelyn, ‘‘ How serve ye me? 

It is nought wel served, by God that al made ! 
That I sytte fastyng, and other men make glade.” 
The fals knight his brother, ther that he stood, 
Tolde alle his gestes that Gamelyn was wood ; 

And Gamelyn stood stille, and answerde nought, 
But Adames wordes he held in his thought. 470 
Tho Gamelyn gan speke dolfully withalle 

To the gret lordes that saten in the halle: 

ae rang he seyde, “‘ for Cristes passioun, 
Helpeth brynge Gamelyn out of prisoun.” 

Than seyde an abbot, sorwe on his cheeke ! 

«¢ He schal have Cristes curs and seynte Maries ecke, 
That the out of prisoun th other borwe, 

But ever worthe hem wel that doth the moche sorwe.” 
After that abbot than spak another, 479 
**T wold thin heed were of, though thou were my 
Alle that the borwe, foule mot hem falle !” [brother ! 
Thus they seyde alle that were in the halle. 

Than seyde a priour, yvel mot he thryve ! 

‘Tt is moche skathe, boy, that thou art on lyve.” 
** Ow,” seyde Gamelyn, ‘‘so brouk I my bon! 
Now I have aspyed that freendes have I[ non. 


, Cursed mot he worthe bothe fleisch and blood, 


That ever do priour or abbot ony good !” 
Adam the spencer took up the cloth, 489 
And loked on Gamelyn, and say that he was wroth; 
Adam on the pantrye litel he thought, » 
But tuo pe staves to halle.dore he brought. 
Adam loked on Gamelyn, and he was war anoon, 
And cast awey the feteres, and he bigan to goon’: 
Fiel > com to Pains he leedkiy: oo staf, 

nd bygan to worche, an e strokes gaf. 
Gamelyn cam into the halle, and the pment bothe, 
And jie hem eg ee as they had be wrothe ; 
Gamelyn sprengeth holy-water with an oken spire, 
That some that stoode upright fel in the fire. P00 
Ther was no lewede man that in the halle stood, 
That wolde do Gamelyn eny thing but good, 
But stoode besyde, and leet hem bothe werche, 
For they hadde no rewthe of men of holy cherche ; 
Abbot or priour, monk or chanoun, 
That Gamelyn overtok, anon they yeeden doun. 
Ther was non of hem alle that with his staf mette, 
That he made him overthroweand quythim his detie. 
““Gamelyn,” seyde Adam, “for seynte Charité, 
Pay large lyverey, for the love of me, 510 
And I wil kepe the dore, so ever here I masse ! 
Er they ben assoyled there shan noon passe.” 
“ Dowt the nought,” seyde Gamelyn, “ whil we ben 


in feere, 
Kep thou wel the dore, and I wol werche heere ; 
Stere the, good Adam, and lat ther noon flee, 
And we schul telle seen? how many ther be.”’ 
‘«‘Gamelyn,” seyde Adam, “do hem but good ; 
They ben men ofholy chirche, draw of hem no blood, 
Save wel the croune, and do hem non harmes, 
But brek bothe her legges and siththen here armes.” 
Thus Gamelyn and Adam wroughte right fast, 521 
And pleyden with the monkes, and made hem agast. 
Thider they come rydyng jolily with swaynes, 
Buthom agen they werei-lad in cartes and in waynes, 
Tho they hadden al y-don, than seyde a gray frere, 
*¢ Alias! sire abbot, what did we now heere ? 
Tho that comen hider, it was a colde reed, 
Us hadde ben better at home with water and breed.” 
Whil Gamelyn made ordres of monkes and frere, 
Ever stood his brother, and made foul chere; 530 
Gamelyn up with his staff, that he wel knew, 
ana it him in the nekke, that he overthrew ; 
A above the girdel the ee to-barst ; 
And sette him in the feteres ther he sat arst, 
“‘ Sitte ther, brother,” sayde Gamelyn, 


“ For to colyn thy blood, as I dide myn.” 


As swithe as they hadde i-wroken hem on here foon, 

They askeden watir and wisschen anoon, 

What some for here love and some for awe, 

Alle the servantz served hem of the beste lawe. 

The scherreve was thennes but a fyve myic, 

And al was y-told him in a litel while, 

How Gamelyn and Adam had doon a sory rees, 

Bounden and i-wounded men agein the kinges pees; 

Tho bigan sone strif for to wake, 

And the scherref aboute cast Gamelyn for to take. 
Now lytheth and lestneth, so God vif you goode 

fyn | 


540 


yn ! 

And ye schul heere good game of yonge Gamelyn. 

Four ae twenty yonge men, that heelden hem ful 
bo 


ec, 

Come to the schirrefand seyde that they wolde 550 
Gamelyn and Adam fetten away. 
The scherref gaf hem leve, soth as I you say ; 
They hyeden faste, wold they nought bylynne, 
Til they come to the gate, ther Gamelyn was inne, 
They knokked on the gate, the porter was ny, 
And loked out at an hol, as man that was sly. 
The porter hadde byholde hem a litel while, 
He loved wel Gamelyn, and was adrad of gyle, 
And asked hem withoute what was here wille. 
{ For al the grete company thanne spak but. oon, 
| ec Undo the gate, porter, and lat us in goon.” 
Than seyde the porter, ‘‘So brouke I my chyn, 
Ye schul sey your erand er ye comen in.” 
«Sey to Gamelyn and Adam, if here wille be, 
We wil speke with hem wordes two or thre.” 
“*Felaw,” seyde the porter, ‘‘ stond there stille, 
And I wil wende to Gamelyn to witen his wille.” 
In went the porter to Gamelyn anoon, 569 
And seyde, ‘Sir, I warne you her ben come your 
The scherreves meyné ben atte gate, [foon, 
For to take you bothe, schul ye nat skape.” 
‘¢ Porter,” seyde Gamelyn, “so moot I wel the! 
I wil allowe the thy wordes whan I my tyme se; 
Go agayn to the gate, and dwel with hem a while, 
And thou schalt se right sone, porter, a gyle. 
Adam,” sayde Gamelyn, ‘‘looke the to goon; 
We have foomen atte gate, and frendes never oon ; 
It ben the schirrefes men, that hider ben i-come, 
They ben swore to-gidere that we schul be nome.” 
‘‘Gamelyn,” seyde Adam, “‘hyetheright blyve, 581 
And if I faile the this day, evel mot I thryve ! 
And we schul so welcome the scherreves men, 
That some of hem schul make here beddes in the 
Atte posterne gate Gamelyn out went, [den.” 
And a good cart staf in his hand he hente ; 
Adam hente sone another gret staf, 
For to helpe Gamelyn, and goode strokes gaf. 
Adam felde tweyne, and Gamelyn felde thre, 
The other setten feet on erthe, and bygonne fie. 590 
** What ?”’ seyde Adam, ‘so ever here I masse ! 
I have a draught of good wyn, drynk er ye passe.” 
‘Nay, by God!” sayde they, ‘‘ thy drynk is not 

‘ood, 


good, 

It wolde make mannes brayne to lien in his hood.” 
Gamelyn stood stille, and loked him aboute, 
And seih the scherreve come with a gret route. 
** Adam,” sayde Gamelyn, ‘‘ my reed is now this, 
Abide we no lenger, lest we fare amys: 
I rede that we to wode goon ar that we be founde, 
Better is us ther loose than in town y-bounde,”’ 6U0 
Adam took by the hond yonge Gamelyn ; 
And everich of hem tuo f he, a draught of wyn, 
And after took her coursers and wenten her way. 
Tho fond the scherreve nest, but non ay. 
The scherreve lighte adoun, and went into the halle, 
And fond the lord y-fetered faste withalle. 
The scherreve unfetered him sone, and that anoon, 
And sent after a leche to hele his rigge-boon. 

Lete we now this fals knight lyen in his care, 
And talke we of Gamelyn, and loke how he fare. 610 
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Gamelyn into the woode stalkede stille, 

And Adam the spenser liked ful ylle ; 

Adam swor to Gamelyn, by seynt Richer, 

«* Now I see it is mery to be a spencer, 

That lever me were keyes for to bere, 

Than walken in this wilde woode my clothes to tere.” 

‘* Adam,” seyde Gamelyn, ‘‘dismaye the right 
nought ; 

Many good mannes child in care is i-brought.” 

And as they stoode talkyng bothen in feere, 

. Adam herd talkyng of men, and neyh him thought 

thei were. 

Tho Gamelyn under the woode loked aright, 621 

Sevene score of yonge men he saugh wel adight ; 

Alle satte atte mete in compas aboute. 

*« Adam,” seyde Gamelyn, ‘‘now have we no doute, 

After bale cometh boote, thurgh grace of God 

ight ; 

Me thynketh of mete and of drynk that I have a 

Adam lokede tho under woode bowgh, il 

And whan he seyh mete he was glad ynough ; 

For he hopede to God for to have his deel, 

And he was sore alonged after a good meel. 

As he seyde that word, the mayster outlawe 

Saugh Gamelyn and Adam under woode schawe. 

“Yonge men,” seyde the maister, ‘‘ by the goode 
roode, 

I am war of gestes, God send us non but goode ; 

Yonder ben tuo yonge men, wonder wel adight, 

And paraventure ther ben mo, who so loked aright. 

Ariseth up, ye yonge men, and fetteth hem to me; 

It is good that we witen what men they bee.” 

Up ther sterten zovene fro the dyner, 

And metten with Gamelyn and Adam spenser. 640 

Whan they were neyh hem, than seyde that oon, 

es in} sae up, yonge men, your bowes and your 

oon.” 

Thanne seyde Gamelyn, that yong was of elde, 

** Moche sorwe mot he have that to you hem yelae! 

I curse non other, but right myselve, 

They ye fette to yow fyve, thanne ye be twelve.” 

Tho they herde by his word that might was in his 
arm. 
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? 
Ther was none of hem alle that wolde do him harm, 
But sayd unto Gamelyn, myldely and stille, 649 
**Com afore our maister, and sey to hi:n thy wille.” 
“Yonge men,” sayde Gamelyn, “ by your lewte, 
What man is your maister that ye with be ?” 
Alle they answerde withoute lesyng, 
** Oure maister is i-crouned of outlawes kyng.”’ 
“Adam,” seyde Gamelyn, “‘ go we in Cristes name; 
He may neyther mete nor drynk werne us for 
schame. 
If that he be heende, and come of gentil blood, 
He wol gere us mete and drynk, and doon 7 som 
ze ‘ete, 
** By seynt Jame !” seyd Adam, ‘‘ what natant 
I wil auntre to the dore that I hadde mete.” 660 
Gamelyn and Adam wente forth in feere, 
And they grette the maister that they founde there. 
Than seide the maister, kyng of outiawes, 
** What seeke ye, yonge men, under woode schawes ?” 
Gamelyn answerde the kyng with his croune, 
‘He moste needes walke in woode, that may not 
walke in towne. 
Sire, we walke not heer noon harm for to do, 
But if we meete with a deer, to scheete therto, 
As men that ben hungry, and mow no mete fynde, 
And ben harde bystad under woode lynde.” ~ 670 
Of Gamelynes wordes the maister hadde routhe, 
And seyde, ‘‘ Ye schal have ynough, have God my 
trouthe.” 
He bad hem sitte ther adoun, for to take reste ; 
And bad hem ete and drynke, and that of the beste. 
As they sete and eeten and dronke wel and fyn, 
Thanseyd that oon to that other, “ThisisGamelyn.” 


Tho was the maister outlawe into counseil nome, 
And told how it was Gamelyn that thider was i-come, 
Anon as he herde how it was bifalle, 

He made him maister under him over hem alle. 680 
Within the thridde wyke him com tydyng, 

To the maister outlawe that tho was her kyng, 
That he schulde come hom, his pees was i-made ; 
And of that goode tydyng he was tho ful glad. 
Tho seyde he to his yonge men, soth for to telle, 

‘* Me ben comen tydynges I may no lenger dwelle.” 
Tho was Gamelyn anon, withoute taryyng, 

Made maister outlawe, and crouned her kyng. 

Tho was Gamelyn crouned kyng of outlawes, 
And walked a while under woode schawes. 6 
The fals knight his brother was scherreve and sire, 
And leet his brother endite for hate and for ire. 
Tho were his bonde-men sory and nothing glade, 
Whan aa her lord wolves-heed was cryed and 

made ; 
And sente out of his men wher they might him fynde, 
For to seke Gamelyn under eas $. lynde, gs 
To telle him tydynges how the wynd was went, 
And al his good reved, and his men schent. 698 - 
Whan they had him founde, on knees they hem sette, 
And adoun with here hood, and here lord grette ° 
‘« Sire, wraththe you nought, for the goode roode 
For we have brought you tydynges, but they be nat 
goode. 
Now is thy brother scherreve, and hath the baillye, 
And he hath endited the, and wolves-heed doth 
the crie.” 
‘¢ Allas!” seyde Gamelyn, ‘‘ that ever I was so slak 
That Ine hadde broke his nekke, tho his rigge brak ! 
Goth, greteth hem wel, myn housbondes and wyf, 
I wol ben atte nexte schire, have God my lyf.” 
Gamelyn came wel redy to the nexte schire, 
And ther was his brother bothe lord and sire, 710 
Gamelyn com boldelych into the moot halle, 
And put adoun his hood among the lordes alle : 
% save you alle, lordynges, that now here be! 
But broke-bak scherreve, evel mot thou the! 
Why hast thou do me that schame and vilonye, 
For.to late endite me, and wolves-heed me crye ?” 
Tho thought the fals knight for to ben awreke, 
And leet take Gamelyn, most he nomore speke ; 
Might ther be nomore grace, but Gamelyn atte last 
Was cast into prisoun and fetered ful fast. 720 
Gamelyn hath a brother that highte sir Ote, 
As good a knight and heende as mighte gon on foote. 
Anon ther yede a messager to that e knight, 
And told him altogidere how Gamelyn was dight. 
Anon as sire Ote herde how Gamelyn was adight, 
He was wonder sory, was he nothing light, 
And leet sadle a steede, and the way he nam, 
And to his tweyne bretheren anon right he cam. 
‘< Sire,” seyde sire Ote to the scherreve tho, 729 
‘* We ben but thre bretheren, schul we never be mo, 
And thou hast y-prisoned the best of us alle; 
Swich another brother yvel mot him bifalle !” 


694. wolves-heed. This was the ancient Saxon formula 
of outlawry, and seems to have been literally equivalent 
to setting the man’s head at the same estimate as a wolf's 
head. In the laws of Edward the Confessor, it is said of 
a person who has fled justice, “Si vero postea repertus 
fuerit, et retineri possit, vivus regi reddatur, vel caput 
ejus, si se defenderit. Lupinum enim gerit caput, quod 
anglice wulfes-heofod dicitur. Et hee est lex communis 
et generalis de omnibus utlagatis.” 

698. his men schent. When a man’s lands were seized 
by force or unjustly, the peasantry on the estates were 
exposed to be plundered and ill-treated by the followers 
of the intruder. 

701. wraththe you nought. The messengers of ill tidin 
however innocent a tore tho henge experienced all the 
first anger of the person to whom they carried them, in 
the ages of feudal power. Hence the bearer of ill news 
a began by deprecating the wrath of the person 
a ssed, 
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THE COKES TALE OF GAMELYN. 57 
‘¢ Sire Ote,” seide the fals knight, “lat be thi curs ; | Adam went into the halle, and loked al aboute, 
By God, for thy wordes he schal fare the wurs ; He seyh there stonde lordes gret and stoute, 
To the kynges prisoun anon he is y-nome, And sir Ote his brother fetered wel fast: 
And ther he schal abyde til the justice come.” Tho went Adam out of halle, as he were agast. 
“ Pardé!” seyde sir Ote, ‘‘ better it schal be, Adam said to Gamelyn, and to his felaws alle, 
I bidde him to maympris, that thou graunt him me, | ‘‘ Sir Ote stant i-fetered in the moot halle.” [alle; 


Til the nexte sittyng of delyveraunce, 
And thanne lat Gamelyn stande to his chaunce.” 740 
«* Brother, in swich a forthward take him to the ; 
And by thi fader soule, that the bygat and me, 
But if he be redy whan the justice sitte, [witte.” 
Thou schalt bere the juggement for al thi grete 
*T graunte wel,” seide sir Ote, “‘ that it so be. 
Let delyver him anon, and tak him to me.” 
Tho was Gamelyn delyvered to sire Ote his brother ; 
And that night dwelleden that on with that other. 
On the morn seyde Gamelynto sire Oto the heende, 
* Brother,” he seide, “I moot for sothe from th 
wende, 750 
To loke how my yonge men leden here lyf, 
Whether they lyven in joie or elles in stryf.’ 
* Be God!” seyde sire Ote, ‘that is a cold reed, 
Now I see that al the cark schal fallen on myn heed ; 
For whan the justice sitte, and thou be nought 
y-founde, : 
I schal anon be take, and in thy stede i-bounde.” 
“ Brother,” sayde Gamelyn, “‘ dismaye the nought, 
For by seint goa in Gales, that many man hath 
If that God almighty hold my lyf and witt, [sought, 
I wil be ther redy whan the justice sitt.” 76 
Than seide sir Ote to Gamelyn, ‘‘God schilde the 
fro schame ; [blame.” 
Com wlian thou seest tyme, and bring us out of 
Litheth, and lestneth, and holdeth you stille, 
And ye schul here how Gamelyn had al his wille. 
Gamelyn wente agein under woode rys, 
And fond there gleving yonge men of prys. 
Tho was yonge Gamelyn glad and blithe ynough, 
Whan he fond his mery men under woode bough. 
Gamelyn and his men talked in feere, 769 
And they hadde good game here maister to heere ; 
They tolden him of aventures that they hadde 
founde, [i-bounde. 
And Gamelyn hem tolde agein how he was fast 
Whil Gamelyn was outlawed, had he no cors ; 
There was no man that for him ferde the wors, 
But abbotes and priours, monk and chanoun ; 
On hem left he nothing whan he might hem nom, 
Whil Gamelyn and his men made merthes ryve, 
The fals knight his brother, yvel mot he thryve! 
For he was fast about bothe day and other, 
For to hyre the quest, to hangen his brother. 780 
Gamelyn stood on a day, and as he biheeld 
The woodes and the schawes in the wilde feeld, 
He thought on his brother how he him beheet 
That he wolde be redy whan the justice seet ; 
He thoughte wel that he wolde, withoute delay, 
Come afore the justice to kepen his day, 
And seide to his yonge men, ‘‘ Dighteth you yare, 
For whan the justice sit, we moote be thare, 
For I am under borwe til that I come, 
And my brother for meto prisoun schal benome.” 790 
*« By seint Jame!” seyde his yonge men, ‘‘and thou 
rede therto, 
Ordeyne how it schal be, and it schal be do,” 
Whil Gamelyn was comyng ther the justice sat, 
The fals knight his brother, forgat he nat that, 
To huyre the men on his quest to hangen his brother; 
Though he hadde nought that oon, he wolde have 
Tho cam Gamelyn fro under woode rys, [that other, 
And broughte with him his yonge men of prys,. 
“‘I se wel,” seyde Gamelyn, “the justice is sette ; 
Go aforn, Adam, and loke how it spette.” 800 
715. abbotes. Gamelyn’s enmity to abbots and monks is 


entirely in character with the Robin Hood ballads; it was 
the fee of the age. 


‘*Yonge men,” seide Gamelyn, “this ye heeren 

Sire Ote stant i-fetered in the moot halle. 

If God gif us grace wel for to doo, 

He schalit abegge that broughte him thertoo.” 819 

Thanne sayde Adam, that lokkes hadde hore, 

‘*Cristes curs most he have that him bond so sore! 

And thou wilt, Gamelyn, do after my red, 

Ther is noon in the halle schall bere awey his heed.” 

“ Adam,” seyde Gamelyn, ‘‘ we wiln nought don so, 

We wil slee the giltyf, and lat the other go. 

I wil into thé halle, and with the justice speke ; 

On hem that ben gultyf I wil ben awreke. 

Lat non skape at the dore; take, yonge men, yeme; 

For I wil be justice this day domes todeme. 820 

God spede me this day at my newe werk! 

Phy cag on with me, for thou schalt be my 
clerk.” 

His men answereden him and bad him doon his best, 

‘* And if thou to us have neede, thou schalt fynde 


us prest ; 
We wiln stande with the, whil that we may dure, 
And but we werke manly, pay us non hure.” 
‘* Yonge men,”’ seyde Gamelyn, ‘‘so mot I wel the! 


(0 | As trusty a maister ye schal fynde of me.” 


Right there the justice sat in the halle, 
In wente Gamelyn amonges hem alle. 830 
Gamelyn leet unfetere his brother out of beende, 

Thanne seyde sire Ote, his brother that was heende, 

«Thou haddest almost, Gamelyn, dwelled to longe, 

For the quest is oute on me, that I schulde honge.” 

‘¢ Brother,” seyde Gamelyn, “‘so God gif me good 
rest! [quest ; 

This day they schuln ben hanged that ben on thy 

And the justice bothe that is jugges man, 

And the scherreve bothe, thurgh him it bigan.” 

Than seyde Gamelyn to the justise, 839 

‘* Now is thy power y-don, thou most nedes arise ; 

Thow hast geven domes that ben yvel dight, 

I wil sitten in thy sete, and dressen hem aright.” 

The justice sat stille, and roos nought anoon ; 

And Gamelyn clevede his cheeke boon ; 

Gamelyn took him in his arm, and no more spak, 

But threw him over the barre, and his arm to-brak. 

Durste non to Gamelyn seye but good, 

For-fered of the company that withoute stood. 848 

Gamelyn sette him doun in the justices sete, [feet. 

And sire Ote his brother by him, and Adam at his 

Whan Gamelyn was i-set in the justices stede, 

Herkneth of a bourde that Gamelyn dede. 

He leet fetre the justice and his fals brother, 

And dede hem come to the barre, that oon with 
that other. _ 

Tho Gamelyn hadde thus y-doon, had he no rest, 

Til he had enquered who was on the quest 

For to deme his brother, sir Ote, for to honge; 

Er he wiste which they were it thoughte ful longe. 

But as sone as Gamelyn wiste wher they were, 

He dede hem everichone fetere in feere, 

And bringen hem to the barre, and sette hem in 
rewe ; is a schrewe.” 

“By my faith!” seyde the justice, “the scherreve 

Than seyde Gamelyn to the justise, 

** Thou hast y-geve domes of the wors assise, 

And the twelve sisours that weren of the queste, 

They schul ben hanged this day, so have I reste.” 

Thanne seide the scherreve to yonge Gamelyn, 

“Lord, I crie the mercy, brother art thou myn.” 

«Therfore,” seyde Gamelyn, “have thou Cristes 
curs, [wors.’” 

For and thou were maister, yit I schulde have 


: 
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But for to make short tale, and nought to tarie longe, 
He ordeyned him aqueste of his menso stronge ; 872 
The justice and the scherreve bothe honged hye, 
To weyven with ropes and with the wynd drye ; 
And the twelve sisours, sorwe have that rekke! 
Alle they were hanged faste by the nekke. 

Thus ended the fals knight with his treccherie, 
hat ever had i-lad his lyf in falsnes and folye ; 
He was hanged by the nek, and nought by the purs, 
That was the meede that he had fer his fadres curs. 
Sire Ote was eldest, and Gamelyn was ying, 881 
They wenten with here freendes even to the kyng; 
They made pees with the kyng of the best assise. 
"he kyng loved wel sir Ote and made him a justise. 
And after the kyng made Gamelyn, bothe in est 
Chef justice of al his fre forest ; [and west, 
Alle his wighte yonge men the kyng forgaf here gilt, 
And sitthen in good office the kyng hem hath i-pilt. 
Thus wan Gamelyn his lond and his leede, [meede, 
And wrak him of his enemys, and quyt hem here 
And sire Ote his brother made him his heir, 

And siththen wedded Gamelyn a wyf bothe = 


and feyr; 
The Tpvedae togidere whil that Crist wolde, 
And sithen was Gamelyn graven under moolde. 
And so schal we alle, may ther no man fle: 
God bryng us to the joye that ever schal be! 


THE MAN OF LAWES PROLOGE. 


Owre Hoste sawh that the brighte sonne 
The arke of his artificial day hath i-ronne 
The fourthe part, of half 2n hour and more; 
And though he were nat depe expert in lore, 
He wist it was the eightetene da 
Of April, that is messanger to May; 
And sawe wel that the schade of every tree ~ 
Was in the lengthe the same quantité 
That was the body erecte, that caused it; 
And therfore by the schadwe he took his wit, 4430 
That Phebus, which that schoon so fair and bright, 
Degrees was five and fourty clombe on hight; 
And for that day, as in that latitude, 
It was ten of the clokke, he gan conclude; 
And sodeynly he plight his hors aboute. 
“ Lordynges,” quod he, “ I warne you al the route, 
The fourthe party of this day is goon; 
Now, for the love of God and of seint Jon, 
Leseth no tyme, as forthe as ye may. 
Lordynges, the tyme passeth night and day, 4440 
And stelith fro us, wlint pryvely slepyng, 
And what thurgh necligence in oure wakyng, 
As doth the streem, that torneth never agayn, 
Descendyng fro the mounteyn into playn. 
Wel can Senek and many philosopher 
Bywaylen time, more than gold in cofre. 
For losse of catel may recovered be, 
But losse of tyme schendeth us, quod he. 
It wil nat come agayn, withoute drede, — 
Nomore than wol Malicyns maydenhede, 
Whan sche had lost it in hir wantownesse. 
Let us nat mowlen thus in ydelnesse. 

“Sir Man of Lawe,” quod he, “ so have ye blisse, 
Telle us a tale anon, as forward ys. 
Ye be submitted thurgh your fre assent 
To stonden in this cas at my juggement. 


4450 


4425. eightetene. This is the reading in which the ss. 
seem mostly to agree. The Ms. Harl. reads threttenthe. 
Tyrwhitt has eighte and twenty. 

4440. a mtd the mss. read wasteth., 

4445. yns maydenhede. This appears to have been 
proverbial saying, and occurs in Piers Ploughman. 


— —_—_— 


Acquyteth yow, and holdeth youre byheste; 

Than have ye doon your devour atte leste.” 
“ Host,” quod he, “ depardeux, I assent; 

To breke forward is nat myn entent. 

Byheste is dette, and I wol holde fayn 

Al my byhest, I can no better sayn. 

For such lawe as a man geveth another wight. 

He schuld himselve usen it by right. 

Thus wol oure text: but natheles certeyn 

I can right now non other tale seyn, 

That Chaucer, they he can but lewedly 

On metres and on rymyng craftely, 

Hath seyd hem in such Englisch as he can, 

Of olde tyme, as knoweth many man. 4470) 

And gif he have nought sayd hem, leeve brother, 

In bok, he hath seyd hem in another. 

For he hath told of lovers up and doun, 

Moo than Ovide made of mencioun 

In his Epistelles, that ben so oide. 

What schuld I tellen hem, syn they be tolde? 

In youthe he made of Ceys and Alcioun, 

And siththe hath he spoke of everychon 

These noble wyfes, and these lovers eeke, 

Who so wole his large volume seeke, 

Cleped the seintes legende of Cupide ; 

Ther may he see the large woundes wyde 

Of Lucresse, and of Babiloun Tysbee; 

The sorwe of Dido for the fals Enee; 

The tree of Philles for hir Demephon; 

The pleynt of Dyane and of Ermyon, 

Of Adrian, and of Ysyphilee; 

The barreyn yle stondyng in the see; 

The dreynt Leandere for his fayre Erro; 

The teeres of Eleyn, and eek the woo 

Of Bryxseyde, and of Ledomia; 

The cruelté of the queen Medea, : 

The litel children hangyng by the hals, 

For thilke Jason, that was of love so fals. 

O Ypermystre, Penollope, and Alceste, 

Youre wyfhood he comendeth with the beste. 

But certeynly no worde writeth he. 

Of thilke wikked ensample of Canace, 

That loved hir owen brother synfully; 

On whiche corsed stories I seye fy; 

Or elles of Tyro Appoloneus, 

How that the cursed kyng Anteochus 

Byreft his doughter of hir maydenhede, 

That is so horrible a tale for to reede, 

Whan he hir threw upon the pament. 

And therfore he of fib at ynebnaih 

Wolde never wryte in non of his sermouns 

Of such unkynde abhominaciouns; 

Ne I wol non reherse, if that I may. 

But of my tale how schal I do this day? 

Me were loth to be lykned douteles 

To Muses, that men clepen Pyerides, 
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4477. Ceys and Alcioun. This story forms the introduc- 
tion to the Boke of the Duchesse. 

4481. Legende of Cupide. This is the poem more fre- 
quently entitled the Legende of good women. 

4486. Dyane. The Ms. Lansd. reads Dianyre, which 
Tyrwhitt adopts. The readings are very various, and not 
easy to be reconciled. | 

4498, Canace. This and the story of Apollonius of Tyre | 
are told in Gower’s Confessio Amantis, whence it has been | 
supposed that Chaucer intended here to blame that writer 
—a notion for which there appears to be no good founda- 
tion. The story of Apollonius was very popular in the 
middle ages, and was published in a variety of forms. 

. Pyerides. “He rather means, 1 think, the daugh- | 
ters of Pierus, who contended with the Muses, and were | 


changed into pies. Ovid. Metam. 1. v.”— 
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(Methamorphoseos wot what I mene); 

But natheles I reeche nat a bene, 

They I come after him with hawe-bake, 

I speke in prose, and let him rymes make.” 
And with that word, he with a sobre cheere 
Bygan his tale, as ye schal after heere. 


THE MAN OF LAWES TALE, 

O HATEFUL harm, condicioun of povert, 4519 
With thurst,with cold,with honger so confoundyd, 
To asken help it schameth in thin hert, 

If thou non aske, with neede so art thou woundyd, 
That verray neede unwrappeth al thy wounde 


Maugré thyn heed thou most for indigence [hyd; | Re 


Or stele, or begge, or borwe thy dispence. 
Thow blamest Crist, and seyst ful bitterly, 
He mysdeparteth riches temporal; 
And thyn neyhebour thou wytes synfully ; 
And seyst thou hast to litel, and he hath al. 
Parfay, seystow, som tyme he rekne schal, 4530 
Whan that his tayl schal brennen in the gleede, 
For he nought helpeth the needful in his neede. 
Herkneth what is the sentens of the wyse, 
Bet is to dye than have indigence; 
Thy selve neyghebour wol the despyse, 
If thou be pore, farwel thy reverence. 
Yet of the wyse man tak this sentence, 
Alle the dayes of pore men be wikke; | 
Be war therfore or thou come to that prikke. 
If thou be pore, thy brother hateth the, 4540 
And alle thy frendes fieeth fro the, allas! 
O riche marchaundz, ful of wele be ye, 
O noble prudent folk as in this cas, 
Youre bagges beth nat fuld with ambes aas, 
But with sys synk, that renneth on your chaunce; 
At Crystemasse wel mery may ye daunce. 
Ye seeke land and see for youre wynnynges, 
As wyse folk as ye knowe alle thastates 
Of regnes, ye be fadres of tydynges, 
Of tales, bothe of pees and of debates. 
I were right now of tales desolat, 
Nere that a marchaunt, gon siththen many a 


yere, 

Me taught a tale, which ye schal after heere. 
In Surrie dwelled whilom a companye 

Of chapmen riche, and therto sad and trewe, - 

That wyde where sent her spycerye, 

Clothes of gold, and sat: tiche of hewe. 

Her chaffar was so thrifty and so newe, 


The Man of Lawes Tale. This tale was probably taken 
direct from a French romance. All the incidents in it are 
of frequent occurrence in medieval stories. The whole 
story is found in Gower; and a similar story forms the 
zt of the romance of Emare (printed in Ritson’s Metrical 

omances). The treachery of King Alla’s mother enters 
into the French romance of the ier au cigne, and 
into the still more ancient Anglo-Saxon romance of King 

reserved in a Latin form by Matthew Paris. It is 

also found in the Italian collection, said to have been 
composed in 1378, under the title of 12 Pecorone di ser Gio- 
vanni Fiorentino (an imitation of the Decameron), gior. x. 
No.1. The treason of the knight who murders Hermen- 
gilde is an incident in the French Roman de la Violette ; 
and in the English metrical romance of Le bone Florence of 
ome (printed in Ritson’s collection); and is found in the 
English Gesta Romanorum, c. 69 (ed. Madden), joined in 
the latter place with Constance’s adventure with the 
steward. It is also found in Vincent of Beauvais, and 
other writers. Gower’s version appears to be taken from 
the French chronicle of Nicolas Trivet, Ms. Arundel, No. 


4550 


56, fol. 45 vo. 
4534. Bet is to This saying of Solomon is quoted in 
the Roman de la as cited by hitt: 


Mieux vault mourir que pauvres estres, 


That every wight had ent to chaffare 

With hem, and eek to selle hem of here ware. 
Now fel it, that the maystres of that sort 4561 

Han schapen hem to Rome for to wende, 

Were it for chapmanhode or for disport, 

Non other message nolde they thider sende, 

But came-hemself to Rome, this is the ende; 

And in such place as thought hem avauntage 

For here entent, they tooke her herburgage. 
Sojourned have these marchauntz in the toun 

A certeyn tyme, as fel to here plesaunce. 

But so bifell, that thexcellent renoun 

Of themperoures doughter dame Custaunce 

was, with every circumstaunce, 

Unto these Surrienz marchauntz, in such wyse 

Fro day to day, as I schal you devyse. 
This was the comyn voys of every man: 

“ Oure emperour of Rome, God him see! 

A. doughter hath, that, sith the world bygan, 

To rekne as wel hir goodnes as hir bewté, 

Nas never such another as was sche. 

I prey to God hir save and susteene, 4580 

And wolde sche were of al Europe the queene. 
“Tn hire is hye bewté, withoute pryde; 

Yowthe, withoute grefhed or folye; 

To alle hire werkes vertu is hire gyde; 

Humblesse hath slayne in hir tyrrannye; 

Sche is myrour of alle curtesye, 

Hir herte is verrey chambre of holynesse, 

Hir hond mynistre of fredom and almesse.” 
And al this voys is soth, as Godistrewe. 4589 

But now to purpos let us turne agein: [newe, 

These marchantz have don fraught here schippes 

And whan they have this blisful mayde seyn, 

Home to Surrey be they went agein, 

And doon here needes, as they have don yore, 

And lyven in wele, I can you say no more. 
Now fel it, that these marchauntz stooden in 

Of him that was the sowdan of Surrye. [grace 

For whan they come fro eny straunge place, 

He wolde of his benigne curtesye 

Make hem good chere, and busily aspye 

Tydynges of sondry regnes, for to lere 

The wordes that they mighte seen and heere. 
Among other thinges speciall 

These marchauntz him told of dame Constaunce 

So gret noblesse, in ernest so ryally, 

That this sowdan hath caught so gret plesaunce 

To have hir figure in his remembraunce, 
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‘That al his lust, and al his besy cure, 


Was for to love hir, whiles his lyf may dure. 

Paraventure in thilke large booke, 4610 
Which that is cleped the heven, i-write was 
With sterres, whan that he his burthe took, © 
That he for love schulde have his deth, allas! 
For in the sterres, clerere then is glas, 


4614. in the sterres. See before, 1. 2039. Chaucer seems 
to have had in his eye in the following stanza a passage 
of the Megacosmus of Bernardus Silvestris, a rather po- 
pular Latin poet of the twelfth century. Some of these 
lines are quoted in the margin of Ms. Lansd. 

Prejacet in stellis series, quam longior «tas 
Explicet et spatiis temporis ordo suis, 

Sceptra Phoronei, fratrum discordia Thebis, 
Flamma Phaethontis, Deucalionis aque. 

In stellis Codri paupertas, copia Croesi, 
Incestus Paridis, Hippolytique pudor. 

In stellis Priami species, andacia Turni, 
Sensus Ulyxeus, Herculeusque vigor. 

In stellis pugil est Pollux, et navita Typhis, 
Et Cicero rhetor, et geometra Thales. 

In stellis lepidum dictat Maro, Milo figurat, 
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Is ten, God woot, who so cowthe it rede, 
The deth of every man, withouten drede. 

In sterres many a wynter therbyfore, 
Was write the deth of Ector and Achilles, 
Of Pompé, Julius, er they were i-bore; 
The stryf of Thebes, and of Ercules, 

Of Sampson, Turnus, and of Socrates 
The deth; but mennes wittes ben so dulle, 
That no wight can wel rede it at the fulle. 

This sowdan for his pryvé counseil sent, 
And schortly of this mater for to pace, 

He hath to hem declared his entent, 

And seyd hem certeyn, but he might have grace 

To have Constance withinne a litel space, 

He nas but deed, and charged hem in hyghe 

To schapen for his lyf som remedye. 4630 
Dyverse men divers thinges seyde, 

The argumentes casten up and doun; 

Many a subtyl resoun forth they leyden; 

They spekyn of magike, and of abusioun ; 

But fynally, as in conclusioun, 

They can nought seen in that non avauntage, 

Ne in non other wey, save in mariage. 

Than sawgh they therin such difficulté 
By wey of resoun, to speke it al playn, 
Bycause that ther was such dyversité 
Bitwen here bothe lawes, as they sayn, 
They trowe that “ no cristen prince wold fayn 
Wedden his child under our lawe swete, 

That us was taught by Mahoun oure prophete.” 

And he answerde: “ Rather than I lese 
Constance, I wol be cristen douteles; 

I moot be heres, I may non other cheese; 

I pray you haldeth your arguments in pees, 

Saveth my lyf, and beth nat recheles. 

Goth, geteth hire that hath my lyf in cure, 4650 

For in this wo I may no lenger dure.” 
What needeth gretter dilatacioun? 

I say, by tretys and ambassatrye, 

And by the popes mediacioun, 

And al the chirche, and al the chyvalrye, 

That in destruccioun of mawmetrye, 

And in encresse of Cristes lawe deere, 

They ben acordid, as ye schal after heere, 

How that the soudan and his baronage, 
And alle his lieges schuld i-crystned be, 
And he schal have Constance in mariage, 
And certeyn gold, I not what quantité, 
And therfore founden they suffisant seurté, 
This same acord was sworn on every syde; 
Now, fair Constance, almighty God the guyde! 

Now wolde som men wayten, as I gesse, 

That I schulde tellen al the purvyaunce, 

That themperour of his gret pets baer 

Hath schapen for his doughter dame Constaunce. 
Wel may men knowe that so gret ordynaunce 
May no man telle in so litel a clause, 4671 
As was arrayed for so high a cause. 

Bisschops ben schapen with hir for to wende, 

Lordes, ladyes, and knightes of renoun, 
And other folk ynowe, this is the ende. 
And notefied is thurghout the toun, 
That every wight with gret devocioun 
Schulde preye Crist, that he this mariage 
Receyve in gree, and spede this viage. 

The day is come of hire departyng, 
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Fulgurat jn Latia nobilitate Nero. 
Astra notat Persis, Aigyptus parturit artes, 
Grecia docta legit, prelia Roma gerit. 


(I say the woful day that than is come) 

That ther may be no lenger taryyng, 

But forthe-ward they dresse hem alle and _ sone, 
Constance, that with sorwe is overcome, 

Ful pale arist, and dresseth hir to wende, 

For wel sche saugh ther nas non other ende, 

Allas! what wonder is it though sche wepte, 
That schal be sent to straunge nacioun, 
Fro freendes, that so tenderly hir kepte, 
And to be bounde undur subjeccioun 
Of oon sche knew nat his condicioun? 
Housbondes ben al goode, and han be yore; 
That knowen wyfes, I dar say no more. 

“ Fader,” sche seid, “ thy wrecched child Con- 
Thy yonge doughter fostred up so softe, [staunce, 
And ye, my mooder, my soverayn plesaunce 
Over al thing, outaken Crist on lofte, ° 
Constaunce your child hir recomaundeth ofte 
Unto your grace; for I schal into Surrye, 
Ne sohal I never see you more with ye. 

“ Allas! unto the farkde nacioun 
I most anoon, sethens it is your wille: 

But Crist, that starf for our redempcioun, 
So geve me grace his hestes to fulfille, 

I, wrecched womman, no fors they I spille! 
Wommen ben born to thraldam and penaunce, 
And to ben under mannes governaunce.” 

I trowe at Troye whan Pirrus brak the wal, 
Or Yleon that brend Thebes the citee, 

Ne at Rome for the harme thurgh Hanibal, 4710 

That Romayns have venquysshed tymes thre, 

Nas herd such tender wepyng for pité, 

As in the chambur was for hir partyng3 R 

But forth sche moot, whether sche weep or syng. 
O firste mevyng cruel firmament, 

With thi diurnal swough that crowdest ay, 

And hurlest al fro est to occident, 

That naturelly wold hold another way; 

Thyn crowdyng sette the heven in such array 

At the bygynnyng of this fiers viage, 4720 

That cruel Martz hath slayn this marriage, 
Infortunat ascendent tortuous, 

Of which the lordes helples falle, allas! 

Out of his angle into the derkest hous. 

O Mariz Attezere, as in this caas; 

O feble moone, unhappy been thi paas, 

Thou knettest the ther thou art nat receyved, 

Ther thou were wel fro thennes artow weyved. 

Inprudent emperour of Rome, allas! 

Was ther no philosopher in al thy toun? 4730 
Is no tyme bet than other in such caas? 
Of viage is ther noon eleccioun, 


4690 


4700 


4715. jirstemevyng. The following note is written in the 
margin of the Lansd. Ms. “ Unde Tholomeus, libro primo, 
capitulo 8: Primi motus ceeli duo sunt, quorum unus est 
qui movet totum semper ab oriente in occidentem uno 
modo super orbes, etc. Alter vero motus est qui movet 
orbem stellarum currentium contra motum prim viz. 
ab occidente in orientem super alios duos polos, etc. 

4725. O Mariz Attezere. The readings of the mss. ya 
much. Tyrwhitt reads O Mars, O Atyzar. I have fol- 
lowed the Harl. Ms. It would require a deeper know- 
ledge of medieval astrology than I possess, to correct it 
with any certainty, or to determine if it need correction. 

4732. eleccioun. The marginal note in the Lansd. Ms. 
quoted above, adds, “Omnes enim sunt concordati quod 
electiones sint debiles, nisi in divitibus; habent enim isti, 
licet debilitentur eorum electiones, radicem, i.e. nativi- 
tates eorum que confortant omnem planetam debilem in 
itinere: hee philosophus.” Tyrwhitt gives this from 
another ms. It is taken from the Liber i of 
Zahel, of which there is a copy in Ms. Harl. No. 80. The 
above passage occurs at fol. 68 v°. 


\t 


- What schuld I in this ta 


THE MAN OF LAWES TALE. 
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Namly to folk of heigh condicioun, 
Nought whan a roote is of a birthe i-knowe? 
Allas! we ben to lewed, and eek to slowe. 
To schippe is brought this wofal faire mayde 
Solempnely, with every circumstaunce. 
“ Now Jhesu Crist so be with you,” sche sayde. 
Ther nys nomor, but farwel, fair Custaunce; 
Sche peyneth hire to make good contienaunce. 
And forth I lete hire sayle in this manere, 4741 
And torne I wol agein to my matiere. 
e moder of the sowdan, ful of vices, 

. Aspyed hath hir sones playn entente, 

How he wol lete his olde sacrifices; 


. And right anoon sche for hir counseil sent, 


And they ben come, to knowe what sche ment; 
And whan assembled was this folk in fere, 
Sche sette hir doun, and sayd as ye schal heere. 
“Lordes,” quod sche, “ ye knowen everichon, 
How that my sone in poynt is for to lete 4751 
The holy lawes of our Alkaroun, 
Geven by Goddes messangere Makamete; 
But oon avow to grete God I hete, 
The lyf schuld rather out of my body stert, 
Or Makametes law go out of myn hert. 
“What schal us tyden of this newe lawe 
But thraldam to oure body and penaunce, 
And afterward in helle to be drawe, 
For we reneyed Mahound oure creaunce? 4760 
But, lordes, wol ye maken assuraunce, 
As Ischal say, assentyng to my lore? 
And I schal make us sauf for evermore.” 
They sworen and assenten every man 
To lyf with hir and dye, and by hir stonde; 
And everich in the beste wise he can 
To strengthen hir schal al his frendes fondo, 
and sche hath emperise take on honde, 
Which ye schul heere that I schal devyse, 
And to hem alle sche spak in this wyse: 4770 
“We schul first feyne ous cristendom to take; 
Cold watir schal nat greve us but a lite; 
And I schal such a fest and revel make, 
That, as I trow, I schal the sowdan quyte. 
For though his wyf be cristned never so white, 
Sche schal have need to waissche away the rede, 
They sche a font of watir with hir lede.” 
O sowdones, root of iniquité, 
Virago thou Semyram the secounde; 
O serpent under feminité, 
Lyk to the serpent deep in helle i-bounde; 
O feyned womman, alle that may confounde 
Vertu and innocence, thurgh thy malice, 
Is bred in the, as nest of every vice. 
O Satan envyous, syn thilke day 
That thou were chased fro oure heritage, 
Wel knewest thou to wommen the olde way. 
Thou madest Eve to bryng us in servage, 
Thou wolt fordoon this cristen mariage. 
Thyn instrument so (weylaway the while!) 4790 
Makectow of wommen whan thou wolt bygyle. 
This sowdones, whom I thus blame and wary, 
Let prively hir counseil eon his way; 
e lenger tary? 
Sche rideth to the soudan on a day, : 
And seyd him, that sche wold reney hir lay, 
And cristendam of prestes handes fonge, 
_Repentyng hir sche hethen was so longe; 
4752. Alkaroun. The Koran was translated into Latin 


in the twelfth century, and it and the history of its author 
3 were subjects of interest in the West. 


4780 


Bysechyng him to doon hir that honour, 
That sche most have the cristen men to feste; 
“To plesen hem I wil do my labour.” 4801 
The sowdan seith, “I wol do at your heste,” 
And knelyng, thanketh hir of that requeste; 

So glad he was, he nyst nat what to seye. 
Sche kyst hir sone, and hom sche goth hir 
weye. 

Arryved ben the cristen folk to londe 
In Surry, with a gret solempne route, 

And hastily this sowdan sent his sonde, 

First to his moder, and al the regne aboute, 
And seyd, his wyf was comen out of doute, 4811 
And preyeth hir for to ride agein the queene, 
The honour of his regne to susteene. 

Gret was the prees, and riche was tharray 
Of Surriens and Romayns mette in feere. 
The mooder of the sowdan riche and gay 
Receyved hir with al so glad a cheere, 

As eny mooder might hir doughter deere; 
And to the nexte citee ther bysyde 
A softe paas solempnely thay ryde. 

Nought trow I the triumphe of Julius, 
Of which that Lukan maketh moche bost, 
Was ryaller, ne more curious, 

Than was thassemblé of this blisful oost. 
But this scorpioun, this wikked goost, 
The sowdones, for al hir flateryng, 

Cast under this ful mortally to styng. 

The sowdan comth himself sone after this 
So really, that wonder is to telle; 
And welsutiesl hir with al joy and blys. 4829 
And thus with mirth and joy I let hem dwelle. 
The fruyt of this matier is that I telle. 

Whan tyme com, men thought it for the best 
That revel stynt, and men goon to her rest. 

The tyme com, the olde sowdonesse 
Ordeyned hath this fest of which I told; 

And to the feste cristen folk hem dresse 
In general, bothe yong and old. 


4820 


Ther men may fest and realté byholde, 
And deyntés mo than I can of de vse, 4839 


But al to deere they bought it ar they ryse. 

O sodeyn wo! that ever art successour 
To worldly blis, spreynd is with bitternesse 
The ende of oure joye, of oure worldly labour; 
Wo occupieth the fyn of oure gladnesse. 
Herken this counseil for thyn sikernesse; 
Upon thyn glade dayes have in thi mynde 
The unwar woo that cometh ay bihynde. 

For schortly for to tellen at o word, 
The sowdan and the cristen everichone 
Ben al to-hewe and stiked atte bord, 
But it were dame Constaunce allone. 
This olde sowdones, this cursed crone, 
Hath with hir frendes doon this cursed dede, 
For sche hirself wold al the contré lede. 

Ne ther was Surrien noon that was converted, 
That of the counseil of the sowdon woot, 
That he nas al to-hewe or he asterted; 
And Constaunce have they take anon foot-hoot, 
And in a schippe, stereles, God it woot, 


4850 


4847. unwar woo. This is a good example of the manner 
in which corruptions of the text gain ground. Some one 
had apparently given or harm as a marginal gloss to woo ; 
another scribe copied this into the text, and some ass. (as 
the Lansd. Ms. and one of the Cambridge Mss.) have unwar 
wo or harme. This was again altered to make apparent 
sense, and’ Tyrwhitt has the line, _ 

The unware wo of harm, that cometh behinde. 
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They have hir set, and bad hir lerne to sayle 4860 
Out of Surry agein-ward to Ytaile. 
A certein tresour that sche thider ladde, 
And, soth to sayn, vitaile gret plenté, 
They have hir geyen, and clothes eek sche hadde, 
And forth sche sayleth in the salte see. 
O my Constaunce, ful of benignité, 
O emperoures yonge doughter deere, - 
He that is lord of fortun be thi steere! 

Sche blesseth hir, and with ful pitous voys 
Unto the croys of Crist than seyde sche: 4870 
“O cler, O welful auter, holy croys, 
Red of the lambes blood, ful of pité, 
That wissh the world fro old iniquité, 
Me fro the feend and fro his clowes keepe, 
That day that I schal drenchen in the deepe. 

“ Victorious tre, proteccioun of trewe, 
That oonly were worthy for to bere 
The kyng of heven, with his woundes newe, 
The white lamb, that hurt was with a spere; 
Flemer of feendes, out of him and here 4880 
On which thy lymes feithfully extenden, 
Me kepe, and gif me might my lyf to menden.” 

Yeres and dayes flette this creature 
Thurghout the see of Grece, into the strayte 
Of Marrok, as it was hir adventure. 

O many a sory mele may sche bayte, 
After hir deth ful ofte may sche wayte, 
Or that the wilde wawe wol hir dryve 
Unto the place ther as sche schal arryve. 

Men mighten aske, why sche was nought slayn? 
Ek at the fest who might hir body save? 4891 
And I answer to that demaunde agayn, 

Who saved Daniel in thorrible cave, 

That every Se sauf he, mayster or knaye, 
Was with the lioun frete, or he asterte? 

No wight but God, that he bar in his herte. 

God lust to schewe his wondurful miracle 
In hir, for we schuld seen his mighty werkes; 
Crist, which that is to every harm triacle, 

By certeyn menes ofte, as knowen clerkes, 4900 
Doth thing for certeyn ende, that ful derk is 

To mannes witt, that for our ignoraunce 

Ne can nought knowe his prudent purvyaunce. 

Now sith sche was nat at the fest i-slawe, 

Who kepte hir fro drenching in the see? 

Who kepte Jonas in the fisches mawe, 

Til he was spouted up at Ninive? 

Wel may men knowe, it was no wight but he 

That kept the pepul Ebrayk fro her drenchyng, 

With drye feet thurghout the see passyng. 4910 
Who badde foure spiritz of tempest, 

That power han to noyen land and see, 

Bothe north and south, and also west and est, 

set neyther londe, see, ne tree? 

Sothly the comaunder of that was he 

That fro the tempest ay this womman kepte, 

As wel when sche awok as when sche slepte. 

Wher might this womman mete and drinke have? 
Thre yer and more, how lasteth hir vitaille? 
Who fedde the Egipcien Marie in the cave, 4920 
Or in desert? no wight but Crist saunz faile, 
Fyf thousand folk it was a gret mervaile 
With loves fyf and fissches tuo to feede; 

God sent his foysoun at her grete neede. 

Sche dryveth forth into oure occean 

Thurghout oure wilde see, til atte last 


4927. that nempnen I ne can. The ms. reads that men 
hempne can, 


Under an holte, that nempnen I ne can, 

Fer in Northumberland, the wawe hir east, 

And in the sand the schip styked so fast, 

That thennes wold it nought in ala tyde; 4930 

The wille of Crist was that sche schold abyde. 
The constabil of the castel doun is fare 

To se this wrak, and al the schip he sought, 

And fond this wery womman fal of care; . 

He fand also the tresour that sche brought; 

In hir langage mercy sche bisought, 

The lif out of hir body for to twynne, 

Hir to delyver of woo that sche was inne. 
A maner Latyn corupt was hir speche, 

But algates therby sche was understonde. 4940 

The constabil, whan him lust no lenger seche, 

This woful womman broughte he to londe. 

Sche kneleth doun, and thanketh Goddes sonde; 

But what sche was, sche wolde no man seye 

For foul ne faire, though sche scholde deye. 
Sche was, sche seyd, so mased in the see, 

That sche forgat hir mynde, by hire trowthe. 

The constable had of hir so gret pitee, 

And eek his wyf, they hes. ws for routhe; 

Sche was so diligent. withouten slouthe 

To serve and plese ever in that place, 

That alle hir ae that loken on hir face. 
The constable and dame Hermegyld his wyf, 

To telle you playne, payenes bothe were; 

But Hermegyld tet ati as hir lyf; 

And Constance hath so long herberwed there 

In orisoun, with many a bitter teere, 

Til Jhesu hath converted thurgh his grace 

Dame Hermegyld, the pedi of the place, 
In al the lond no cristen men durst route; 4960 

Al cristen men ben fled from that contré 

Thurgh payens, that conquered al aboute 

The places of the north by land and see. 

To Wales fled the cristianité 

Of olde Britouns, dwellyng in this yle; 


4950 


.| Ther was hir refut for the mene while, 


But yit nere cristen Britouns so exiled, 
That ther nere some in here pryvité 
Honoured Crist, and hethen a bygiled; 
And neigh the castel such ther dwellid thre. 4970 
That oon of hem was blynd, and might nat se, . 
But if it were with eyen of his mynde, 
With which men seen after that they ben blynde. 
Bright was the sonne, as in someres day, 
For which the constable and his wif also 
And Constaunce had take the righte way 
Toward the see, a forlong wey or two, 
To pleyen, and to romen to and fro; 

And in that walk this blynde man they mette, 
Croked and olde, with eyen fast y-schette. 4980 
“In name of Crist,” eryed this old Britoun, 

“ Dame Hermegyld, gif me my sight ageyn!” 
This lady wax affrayed of the soun, 2 
Lest that hir houseband, schortly to sayn, 
Wold hir for Jhesu Cristes love have slayn, 
Til Constaunce made hir bold, and bad hir werche 
The wil of Crist, as doughter of holy chirche. 
The constable wax abaisshed of that sight, 
4939. a maner Latyn corupt. In the romance of Fulke | 
fitz Warine (p. 91), where a pretended merchant from the |_ 
East comes to London, we are told,—“ Et quanqu’il parla | 
fust Latyn corupt, més le meir le entendy bien.’ } 
: 4954, Tyrwhitt gives (from other mss.) instead of this” 


Were payenes, and that contree every wher. 
The Harl. Ms. has tm peynes for payenes, 
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And sayde, “ What amounteth al this fare?” 
| Constaunce answered, “Sir, it is Cristes might, 
That helpeth folk out of the feendes snare.” 4991 
And so ferforth sche gan hir lay declare, 
That sche the constable, er that it was eve 
Converted, and on Crist made him bileve. 
This constable was not lord of the place 
Of which I speke, ther he Constance Fond, 
But kept it strongly many a wynter space 
Under Alla, kyng of Noxthumberlond 
_ That was ful wys, and worthy of his hond, 
Agein the Scottes, as men may wel heere. 5000 
_ But tourne agein I wil to my mateere. 
Satan, that ever us wayteth to begile, 
Sawe of Constaunce al hir perfeccioun, 
And cast anoon how he might quyt hir while; 
And made a yong knight, that dwelt in the toun, 
» Love hir so hoot of foul afféccioun, 
That verrayly him thought he schulde spille, 
- But he of hire oones his wille. 
_ He wowith hir, but it avayleth nought, 
Sche wolde do no synne by no weye; 5010 
_ And for despyt, he compassed in his thought 
_ To maken hir a deth to deye. 
He wayteth whan the constable was aweye, 
And pryvyly upon a nyght he crepte 
In Hermyngyldes chambre whil sche slepte. 
_ Wery, for-waked in here orisoun, 
_ Slepeth Constaunce, and Hermyngyld also. 
_ This knight, thurgh Satanas temptacioun, 
_ Al softely is to the bed y-go, 
And kutte the throte of Hermegild a-two, 5020 
And leyd the bloody knyf by dame Constaunce, 
And went his way, ther God geve him meschaunce. 
Sone after comth this constable hom agayn, 
And eek Alla, that kyng was of that lond, 
And say his wyf dispitously i-slayn, 
For which ful oft he wept and wrong his hond; 
_ And in the bed the blody knyf he fond 
By dame Custaunce: alias! what might she say? 
For verray woo hir witt was al away. 
To king Alla was told al this meschaunce, 5030 
_ And eek the tyme, and wher, and in what wyse 
That in a schip was founden this Constaunce, 
As here bifore ye have herd me devyse. 
The kinges hert of pité gan agrise, 
Whan he saugh so benigne a creature 
_ Falle in disese and in mysaventure. 
For as the lomb toward his deth is brought, 
_ So stant this innocent bifore the kyng. 
This false knight, that hath this tresoun wrought, 
Bereth hir an hand that sche hath don this thing; 
But nevertheles ther was gret murmuryng 5041 
_ Among the le, and seyn they can not gesse 
That sche had doon so gret a wikkednesse. 
_ For they han seyen hir so vertuous, 
_ And lovyng Hermegyld right as hir lyf; 
Of this bar witnesse everich in that hous, 
oe he that rag ws. pn slowgh with his knyf. 
This gentil kyng hath caught a mot; 
Of his witnesse, and hough he ped ys le 
_ Depper in this cas, a trouthe to lere. 5050 


_ 5015. Hermyngyldes. The orthography of the name 
varies in different mss. Ms. Lanel Tas ilda; the 
_ two Cambridge Mss. used by me have, one, Hermenchildes, 
the other Hermengilde. It is the Saxon Hormengild, which 
' was the name of one of the daughters of Earconbehrt, 
' king of Kent. See of Worcester. Perhaps this | 
_ romance existed 


Florence 
in a Teutonic or even Anglo-Saxon ori- | Him in cases like this 


Allas! Constaunce, thou ne has no champioun, 

Ne fighte canstow nat, so welaway! 

But he that for oure redempcioun 

Bonde Sathan, and yit lith ther he lay, 

So be thy stronge champioun this day; 

For but Crist upon the miracle kythe, 
Withouten gilt thou schalt be slayn as swithe. 

Sche set hir doun on knees, and than sche sayde, 
* Immortal God, that savedest Susanne 
Fro false blame; and thou, mercyful mayde, 
Mary I mene, doughter of seint Anne, 
Bifore whos child aungeles syng Osanne; 
If I be gultles of this felonye, 

My socour be, for elles schal I dye!” 
ave ye not seye som tyme a pale face, 
Among a prees, of him that hath be lad 
Toward his deth, wher him geyneth no grace, 
And such a colour in his face Rath ‘had, 
Men mighte knowe his face was so bystad, 
Among alle the faces in that route; 
So oe Constance, and loketh hire aboute. 
queenes lyy in prosperité, 
Duchesses, ae ye indies so nt 
Haveth som reuthe on hir adversité; 
An emperoures doughter stond allon; 
Sche nath no wight to whom to make hir moon; 
O blod ryal, that stondest in this drede, 
Ferre be thy frendes at thy grete neede! 

This Alla kyng hath such compassioun, 

As gentil hert is fulfild of pité, 

That from his eyen ran the water doun. 

“ Now hastily do fech a book,” quod he; 

“ And if this knight wil swere how that sche 
This womman slowgh, yet wol we us avyse, 
Whom that we wille Shak be oure justise.” 

A Britoun book, i-write with Evaungiles, 
Was fette, and on this book he swor anoon 
Sche gultif was; and in the mene whiles 
An hond him smot upon the nekke boon, 
That doun he fel anon right as a stoon; 
And bothe his yen brast out of his face, 

In sight of every body in that place. 

A vois was herd, in general audience, 
And seid, “ Thou hast disclaundred gulteles 
The doughter of holy chirche in hire presence; 
Thus hastow doon, and yit I holde my pees.” 
Of this mervaile agast was al the prees, 

As mased folk they stooden everychon 
For drede of wreche, save Custaunce allon. 

Gret was the drede and eek the repentaunce 
Of hem that hadden wrong suspeccioun 5101 
Upon the sely innocent Custaunce; 
And for this miracle, in conclusioun, 
And by Custaunces mediacioun, 
The kyng, and many other in the place, 
Converted was, thanked be Cristes ! 


This false ms sing 
By juggement of Alla hastyly; 
ye yt Custaunce hath of | his deth gret routhe. 
And after this Jhesus of his merey 5110 
Made Alla wedde ful solempnely 
This holy mayde, that is bright and schene, 
And thus hath Crist i-maad Constance a queene. 
But who was woful, if I schal not lye, 
Of this weddyng but Domegild and no mo. , 
The kynges mooder, ful of tyrannye? 


5061 


507C 


5090 


ow was slayn for his untrouthe 
0 


5067. him geyneth. Some of the mss. have him geteth, 
answers to the Latin dative sibi: 
he gaineth for himself. 


: 
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Hir thought hir cursed herte brast a-two; 

Sche wolde nat hir sone had i-do so; 

Hir thought despyte, that he schulde take 

So straunge a creature unto his make. 
Me lust not of the caf ne of the stree 

Make so long a tale, as of the corn. 

What schuld I telle of the realté 

Of this mariage, or which cours goth biforn, 

Who bloweth in a trompe or in an horn? 

The fruyt of every tale is for to seye; _[pleye. 
They ete and drynk, and daunce and synge and 
They gon to bed, as it was skile and right; 

For though that wyfes ben ful holy thinges, 
They moste take in pacience a-night 
Such maner necessaries as ben plesynges 
To folk that han i-wedded hem with rynges, 
And halvendel her holynesse ley aside 
As for the tyme, it may non other betyde. 
On hire he gat a knave child anoon, 
And to a bisschope, and to his constable eeke, 
He took his wyf to kepe, whan he is goon 
To Scotlond-ward, his foomen for to seeke. 
Now faire Custaunce, that is so humble and meeke, 
So long is goon with childe til that stille 5140 
Sche held hir chambre, abidyng Goddes wille. 
The tyme is come, a knave child sche bere; 
Mauricius atte funtstone men him calle. 
This constabil doth come forth a messager, 
And wrot to his kyng that cleped was Alle, 
How that this blisful tydyng is bifalle, 
And other thinges spedful for to seye. 
He taketh the lettre, and forth he goth his weye. 
This messanger, to doon his avauntage, 
Unto the kynges moder he goth ful swithe, 5150 
And salueth hire fair in his langage. 
“ Madame,” quod he, “ye may be pe and blithe, 
And thanke God an hundred thousand sithe; 
My lady queen hath child, withouten doute 
To joye and blis of al the reame aboute. 
“Lo heer the lettres sealed of this thing, 
That I mot bere with al the hast I may; 
If ye wole ought unto youre sone the k g, 
I am youre servaunt bothe night and day.” 5159 
Doungyld answerde, “ As now this tyme, nay; 
But here al nyght I wol thou take thy rest, 
To morwen I wil say the what me lest.” 
This messanger drank sadly ale and wyn, 
And stolen were his lettres pryvely 
Out of his box, whil he sleep as a swyn; 
And countrefect they were subtily; 
Another sche him wroot ful synfully, 
Unto the kyng direct of this matiere 
Fro his constable, as ye schul after heere. 
The lettre spak, the queen delyvered was 5170 
Of so orryble and feendly creature, 
That in the castel noon so hardy was 
That eny while dorste therin endure; 
The mooder was an elf by aventure 
Bycome by charmes or by sorcerie, 
And every man hatith hir companye. 
Wo was this kyng whan he this letter had sein, 
But to no wight he told his sorwes sore, 
But of his owen hand he wrot agayn: 
“ Welcome the sond of Crist for everemore 5180 
To me, that am now lerned in this lore; 
Lord, welcome be thy lust and thy pleasaunce! 
My lust I putte al in thyn ordinaunce. 


5120 


error of the scribe, 


1543. Mauricius. Tle Ms, Harl, reads Maurius, by 7 


“ Kepeth this child, al be it foul or fair, 
And eek my wyf, unto myn hom comyng; 
Crist whan him lust may sende me an hair 
More agreable than this to my likyng.” 

This lettre he seleth, pryvyly wepyng, 
Which to the messager he took ful sone, 
And forth he goth, ther nys no more to done, 

O messager, fulfild of dronkenesse, 5191 
Strong is thy breth, thy lymes,faltren ay, 
And thou bywreyest alle sykernesse; 

Thy mynde is lorn, thou janglest as a jay; 
Thy face is torned al in a newe array; 


| Ther drunkenesse regneth in eny route, 
5130; 


Ther is no counseil hid, withouten doute. 

O Domegyld, I have non Englisch digne 
Unto thy malice and thy tyrannye; 

And therfor to the feend I the resigne, 
Let him endyten of thi treccherie. 

Fy, mannyssch, fy!—o nay, by God, I lye; 
Fy, feendly spirit, for I dar wel telle, 
Though thou here walke, thy spirit is in helle. 

This messanger comth fro the kyng agayn, 
And at the kinges modres court he light, 
And sche was of this messenger ful fayn, 
And pleseth him in al that ever sche might. 
He drank, and wel his gurdel underpight; 
He slepeth, and he fareth in his gyse 
Al nyght, unto the sonne gan arise. 

Eft were his lettres stolen everichon, 
And countrefeted lettres in this wise: 
“The kyng comaundeth his constable anon, 
Up peyne of hangyng and of heigh justise, 
That he ne schulde suffre in no maner wyse 
Constaunce in his regne for to abyde 


5200 


5210 


} Thre dayes, and a quarter of a tyde; 


But in the same schip as he hir fond, 
Hire and hir yonge sone, and al hire gere, 5220 
He schulde putte, and crowde fro the londe, 
And charge hire that sche never eft come there.” 
O my Constaunce, wel may thy goost have fere, 
And slepyng in thy drem ben in penaunce, 
Whan Doseoyid cast al this ordynaunce. 
This messanger a-morwe, whan he awook, 
Unto the castel held the nexte way; 
And to the constable he the lettre took; 
And whan that he the pitous lettre say, 
Ful ofte he seyd allas and welaway; - 5230 
“Lord Crist,” quod he, “ how may this world en- 
So ful of synne is many a creature! [dure? 
O mighty God, if that it be thy wille, 
Seth thou art rightful jugge, how may this be 
That thou wolt suffre innocentz to spille, 
And wikked folk regne in prosperité? 
O good Constance, alla3! so wo is me, 
That I moot be thy tormentour, or deye 
On schamful deth, ther is non other weye.” 
Wepen bothe yong and olde in al that place, 
Whan that the kyng this corsed lettre sent; 
And Constance with a dedly pale face 5242 
The fayre day toward hir schip sche went. 
But nevertheles sche taketh in good entent 
The wil of Christ, and knelyng on the grounde 
Sche sayde, “ Lord, ay welcome be thy sonde! 
He that me kepte fro the false blame, 
Whil I was on the lond amonges you, 


He can me kepe from harm and eek fro schame ~ 


In the salt see, although I se nat how; * 5250 
As strong as ever he was, he is right now, 


5243, fayre. Tyrwhitt has fourthe, perhaps correctly. 
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THE MAN OF LAWES TALE. 


~~ 


In him trust I, and in his mooder deere, | 


_ That is to me my sayl and eek my steere.” 


Hir litel child lay wepyng in hir arm, 


_ And knelyng pitously to him sche sayde: 


“ Pees, litel sone, I wol do the noon harm.” 
With that hir kerchef of hir hed sche brayde, 


And over his litel eyghen sche it layde, 


And in hir arm sche lullith it wel faste, 
And unto heven hir eyghen up sche caste. 5260 
“ Moder,” quod sche, “ and mayde bright, Ma- 


- Soth is, that thurgh wommannes eggement [rie, 
_ Mank 
_ For which thy child was on a cros to-rent; 


de was lorn and dampned ay to dye, 


Thyn blisful eyghen sawh al this torment; 
Then nys ther noon comparisoun bitwene 
Thy wo, and any woo may man sustene. 

“ Thow saugh thy child i-slaw byfor thyn yen, 
And yit now lyveth my litel child, parfay; 5269 
Now, lady bright, to whom alle woful cryen, 
Thou glory of wommanhod, thou faire may, 
Thou heven of refute, brighte sterre of day, 
Rewe on my child, that of thyn gentilnesse 
Rewest on every synful in destresse. 

“ O litel child, allas! what is thi gilt, 

That never wroughtest synne as yet, pardé? 
Why wil thyn harde fader han the spilt? 
O mercy, deere constable,” seyde sche, 


~ “ And let my litel child here dwelle with the; 
_ And if thou darst not saven him for blame, 5280 


So kys him oones in his fadres name.” 
Therwith sche loketh bak-ward to the lond, 


_ And seyde, “ Farwel, housbond rewtheles!” 
_ And up sche rist, and walketh doun the stronde 


_ Abundauntly for hire a ful longe space; 

_ And other necessaries that schulde nede 
Sche had ynowgh, heryed be Cristez grace; 

_ For 

_ Andb 

_ But in the see sche dr 


_ Moste biknowe and telle it plat and 


_ And al the venym of this cursed dede; 
_ But in what wyse, certeynly I noot. 


_ But now I wol unto Custaunce go, 


Toward the schip, hir folweth al the peeres 

And ever sche preyeth hir child to hold his pees, 

And took hir leve, and with an holy entent 

Sche blesseth hire, and to the schip sche went. 
Vytailled was the schip, it is no drede, 

5290 


wynd and water almighty God purchace, 
ryng hir hom, I can no bettre say, 

eth forth hir way. 
Alla the kyng comth hom soon after this 


_ Unto the castel, of the which I tolde, 


And asketh wher his wyf and his child ys. 
The constable gan aboute his herte pat 
And playnly al the maner he him tolde 
As ye han herd, I can telle it no better, 
And schewed the kynges seal and his letter; 
And seyde, “ Lord, as ye comaunded me 


5300 


re. peyne of deth, so have I do certayn.” 


is messager tormented was, til he 


a gel 


Fro nyght to night in what place he 


_ And thus by witt and subtil enqueryng 


Ymagined was by wham this gan to spryng. 
The hand was knowen that the lettre wreot, 
5311 


Theffect is this, that Alla, out of drede, 

His moder slough, as men may pleynly reede, 

For that sche traytour was to hir ligeaunce. 

Thus endeth olde Domegild with meschaunce. 
The sorwe that this Alla night and day 

Makth for his wyf and for his child also, 

Ther is no tonge that it telle may. 

5320 


That fleeteth in the see in peyne and wo 
Fyve yeer and more, as liked Cristes sonde, 
Er that hir schip approched unto londe. 
Under an hethen castel atte last, 
Of which the name in my text nought I fynde, 
Constaunce and eek hir child the see upcast. 
Almighty God, that saveth al mankynde, 
Have on Constaunce and on hir child som mynde! 
That fallen is in hethen hond eftsone, 5329 
In B iy to spille, as I schal telle you soone. 
oun fro the castel cometh many a wight, 
To gawren on this schip, and on Constaunce; 
But schortly fro the castel on a night, 
The lordes styward, God give him meschaunce! 
A theef that had reneyed oure creaunce, 
Com into schip alone, and seyd he scholde 
Hir lemman be, whethir sche wold or nolde. 
Wo was this wrecched womman tho bigoon, 
Hire childe crieth and sche pytously; 
But blisful Mary hilp hir right anoon, 
For with hir stroglyng wel and mightily 
The theef fel over-boord al sodeinly, 
And in the see he drenched for vengaunce, 
And thus hath Crist unwemmed kept Constance. 
O foule lust, O luxurie, lo thin ende! 
Nought oonly that thou feyntest mannes mynde, 
But verrayly thou wolt his body schende. ' 
The ende of thyn werk, or of thy lustes blynde, » 
Is compleynyng; how many may men fynde, 5349 
That nought for werk som tyme, but for thentent 
To doon this synne, ben eyther slayn or schent! 
How may this weyke womman han the strengthe 
Hir to defende agein this renegat? 
O Golias, unmesurable of lengthe, 
How mighte David make the so mate? 
So yong, and of armure so desolate, 
How dorst he loke upon thyn dredful face? 
Wel may men seyn, it nas but Goddes grace. 
Who gat Judith corage or hardynesse 
To slen him Olefernes in his tent, 
And to delyveren out of wrecchednes 
The peple of God? I say in this entent, 
That right as God spiryte and vigor sent 
To hem, and saved hem out of meschaunce, 
So sent he might and vigor to Constaunce. 
Forth goth hir schip thurghout the narwe mouth 
Of Jubalter and Septé, dryvyng alway, 
Som tyme west, and som tyme north and south, 
And som tyme est, ful many a wery day; 
Til Cristes mooder, blessed be sche ay! 
Hath schapen thurgh hir endeles goodnesse 
To make an ende of hir hevynesse. 
Now let us stynt of Constance but a throwe, 
And speke we of the Romayn emperour, 
That out of Surrye hath by lettres knowe 
The slaughter of cristen folk, and deshonour 
Doon to his doughter by a fals traytour, 
I mene the cursed wikked sowdenesse, 
That at the fest leet slee bothe more and lesse. 
For which this emperour hath sent anoon 5380 
His senatours, with real ordynaunce, 
And other lordes, God wot, many oon, 
On Surriens to take high vengaunce. [chaunce 
They brenne, sleen, and bringen hem to mes- 
Ful many a day; but schortly this is thende, 
Hom-ward to Rome they schapen hem to wende. 
This senatour repayreth with victorie 
To Rome-ward, saylyng ful really, 
5341. stroglyng. The Ms. Harl reads strengthe. 
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And mette the schip dryvyng, as seth the story, 
In which Constance sitteth ful pitously. 5390 
Nothing ne knew he what sche was, ne why 
Sche was in such aray, sche nolde seye 

Of hire astaat, although sche scholde deye. 

He bryngeth hir to Rome, and to his wyf 

He gaf hir, and hir yonge sone also; 

And with the senatour lad sche hir lyf. 

Thus can our lady bryngen out of woo 

Woful Constance, and many another moo; 

And longe tyme dwelled sche in that place, 

In holy werkes, as ever was hir grace, 5400 

The senatoures wif hir aunte was, 

But for al that sche knew hir never more: 
I wol no lenger taryen in this cas, 

But to kyng Alla, which I spak of yore, 
That for his wyf wepeth and siketh sore 

I wol retorne, and lete I wol Constaunce 
Under the senatoures governaunce. 

Kyng Alla, which that had his mooder slayn, 
Upon a day fel in such repentaunce, 

That if I schortly telle schal and playn, 5410 
To Rome he cometh to receyve his’ penaunce, 
And putte him in the popes ordynaunce 

In heigh and lowe, and Jhesu Crist bysought, 
Forgef his wikked werkes that he wrought. 

The fame anon thurgh Rome toun is born, 

How Alla kyng schal come in pilgrymage, 

By herberjourz that wenten him biforn, 

For which the senatour, as was usage, 

Rood him agein, and many of his lynage, 

As wel to schewen his magnificence, - 5420 
As to doon eny kyng a reverence, 

Gret cheere doth this noble senatour 

To kyng Alla, and he to him also; 
Everich of hem doth other gret honour. 
And so bifel, that in a day or two 

This senatour is to kyng Alla go 
To fest, and schortly, if I schal not lye, 
Constances sone went in his companye. 

Som men wold seyn at request of Custaunce 
This senatour hath lad this child to feste; 5430 
I may not telle every cireumstaunce, 

Be as be may, ther was he atte leste; 

But soth it is, right at his modres heste, 
Byforn hem alle, duryng the metes space, 
The child stood lokyng in the kynges face. 

This Alla kyng hath of this child gret wonder, 
And to the senatour he seyd anoon, 

““ Whos is that faire child that stondeth yonder?” 
“T not,” quod he, “by God and by seynt Jon! 
A moder he hath, but fader hath he non, 5440 
That I of woot:” and schortly in a stounde 

He told Alla how that this child was founde. 

“But God woot,” quod this senatour also, 
“So vertuous a lyver in my lyf 
Ne ree I never, such as sche, nomo 
Of worldly womman, mayden, or of wyf; 

I dar wel say sche hadde lever a kny? 
Thurghout hir brest, than ben a womman wikke, 
Ther is no man can bryng hir to that prikke.” 

Now was this child as lik unto Custaunce 5450 
As possible is a creature to be. 

This Alla hath the face in remembraunce 

Of dame Custance, and theron mused he, 

Tf that the childes mooder were ought sche 

That is his wyf; and pryvely he hight, 

And sped him fro the table that he might. 
“Parfay!” thought he, “fantom is in myn heed; 


| Sent eny child; but it is best to deeme 


I ought to deme, of rightful juggement, 
That in the salte see my wyf is deed.” 
And after-ward he made this argument: 
“What woot I, wher Crist hath hider sent 
My wyf by see, as wel as he hir sent 
To my contré, fro thennes that sche went?” 
And after noon home with the senatour 
Goth Alla, for to see this wonder chaunce. 
This senatour doth Alla gret honour, 
And hastely he sent after Custaunce. 
But trusteth wel, hir luste nat to daunce, 
Whan that sche wiste wherfore was that sonde, | 
Unnethes on hir feet sche mighte stonde. 5470 | 
Whan Alla saugh his wyf, fayre he hir grette, | 
And a that it was rewthe to se; 
For at the firste look he on hir sette 
He knew wel verrely that.it was sche. 
And for sorwe, as domb sche stant as tre; 
So was hire herte schett in hir distresse, 
Whan sche remembred his unkyndenesse. 
Twies sche swowned in his owen sight; 
He wept and him exeuseth pitously ; 
“Now God,” quod he, “and alle his halwes bright { 
So wisly on my soule have mercy, 5481 | 
That of youre harm as gulteles am I { 
As is Maurice my sone, so lyk youre face, 
Elles the feend me fecche out of this place.” 
Long was the sobbyng and the bitter peyne, 
Or that here woful herte mighte cesse; 
Gret was the pité for to here hem pleyne, 
Thurgh whiche playntz gan here wo encresse. 
I pray you alle my labour to relesse, 
I may not telle al here woo unto morwe, 
Iam so wery for to speke of the sorwe. 
But fynally, whan that the soth is wist, 
That Alla gilteles was of hir woo, 
I trowe an hundred tymes they ben kist, 
And such a blys is ther bitwix hem tuo, 
That, save the joye that lasteth everemo, 
Ther is noon lyk, that eny creature 
Hath seyn or schal, whil that the world may dure. | 
Tho prayde sche hir housbond meekely 
In the relees of hir pytous pyne, 
That he wold preye hir fader specially, 
That of his majesté he wold enclyne 
To vouchesauf som tyme with him to dyne. 
Sche preyeth him eek, he schulde by no weye 
Unto hir fader no word of hir seye. 
Som men wold seye, that hir child Maurice 
Doth his message unto the emperour; 
But, as I gesse, Alla was nat so nyce, 
To him that is so soverayn of honour, 
As he that is of Cristes folk the flour, 5510 | 
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He went himsilf, and so it may wel seme. 
This emperour hath graunted gentilly 
To come todyner, as he him bysought; 
And wel rede I, he loked besily 
Ae the child, and on his doughter thought. 
Alla goth to his in, and as him ought 
Arrayed for this fest in every wyse, 
As ferforth as his connyng may suffise. 
The morwe cam, and Alla gan him dresse, 5520 [| 
And eek his wyf, the emperour for to meete; 
And forth they ryde in joye and in gladnesse, 


5506. som men wold seye, The version of the story here | 
alluded to is that given in Gower’s Confessio Amantis, | 
book ii., which appears to have been published before } 
Chaucer’s Canterbury Tales were compiled. 
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} And whan sche saugh hir fader in the streete, 
| Sche light adoun and falleth him to feete. 
_ “Fader,” quod sche, “ your yonge child Constance 
Is now ful clene out of your remembraunce. 
_ “Tam your doughter Custaunce,” quod sche, 
| “That whilom ye have sent unto Surrye; 
It am I, fader, that in the salte see 
|| Was put alloon, and dampned for to dye. 
_ Now, goode fader, mercy I you erye, 
' Send me no more unto noon hethenesse, 
But thanke my lord her of his kyndenesse.” 
__ Who can the pytous joye telle al 
_Bitwix hem thre, sith they be thus i-mette? 
But of my tale make an ende I schal; 
The day goth fast, I wol no lenger lette. 
_ This glade folk to dyner they ben sette; 
In joye and blys at mete I let hem dwelle, 
_A thousand fold wel more than I can telle. 5540 
__ This child Maurice was siththen emperour 
; [-maad by the pope, and lyved cristenly, 
‘To Cristes chirche dede he gret honour. 
oY I let al his story passen by, 
Of Custaunce is my tale specially; 
| In olde Romayn gestes men may fynd 
| Maurices lyf, I bere it nought in mynde. 
___ This kyng Alla, whan he his tyme say, 
| With his Constaunce, his holy wyf so swete, 
To Engelond they com the righte way, 5550 
‘Wher as they lyve in joye and in quyete. 
But litel whil i¢ last, I you biheete, 
_ Joy of this world for tyme wol not abyde, 
_ Fro day to night it chaungeth as the tyde. 
Who lyved ever in such delyt a day, 
That him ne meved eyther his conscience, 
Or ire, or talent, or som maner affray, 
Envy, or pride, or passioun, or offence? 
I ne say but for this ende this sentence, 
That litel whil in joye or in plesaunce 
_Lasteth the blis of Alla with Custaunce. 
For deth, that takth of heigh and low his rent, 
Whan passed was a yeere, as I gesse, 
Out of this worlde kyng Alla he hent, 
_ For whom Custauns hath ful gret hevynesse. 
_ Now let us pray that God his soule blesse! 
_ And dame | vie: Me fynally to say, 
Toward the toun of Rome goth hir way. 
To Rome is come this nobil creature, 
And fynt hir freendes ther bothe hool and sound; 
Now is sche skaped al hir aventure. 5571 
And whanne sche hir fader had i-founde, 
Doun on hir knees falleth sche to grounde, 
Wepyng for tendirnes in herte blithe 
Sche heried God an hundred thousand sithe. 
In vertu and in holy almes-dede 
ener lyven alle, and never asondre wende; 
Til eth departe hem, this lyf they lede. 
And far now wel, my tale is at an ende. 
Now Jhesu Crist, that of his might may sende 
_ Joy after wo, governe us in his grace, 5581 
And keep ous alle that ben in this place. 
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THE PROLOGE OF THE WYF OF BATHE, 


“ EXPERIENS, though noon auctorité 
_ Were in this world, it were ynough for me 
To speke of wo that is in mariage; 
Prologe of the Wyf of Bathe. The Wife of Bath’s pro- 
_ logue may be considered as a separate tale, and belongs 
_ to a class of which there are several examples among the 
literature middle ages. One of the latest is The 


For, lordyngs, syns I twelf yer was of age, 
I thank it God that is eterne on lyve, 
Housbondes atte chirch dore I have had fyve, 
For I so ofte might have weddid be, 
And alle were worthy men in here degré. 5590 
But me was taught, nought longe tyme goon is, 
That synnes Crist went never but onys 
To weddyng, in the Cane of Galile, 
That by the same ensampul taught he me 
That I ne weddid schulde be but ones, 
Lo, herken such a scharp word for the noncs! 
Biside a welle Jhesus, God and man, 
Spak in reproef of the Samaritan: 
‘ Thow hast y-had fyve housbondes,’ quod he; 
‘ And that ilk man, which that now hath the, 5600 
Is nought thin housbond;’ thus he sayd certayn; 
What that he ment therby, I can not sayn. 
But that I axe, why the fyfte man 
Was nought housbond to the Samaritan? 
How many might sche have in mariage? 
Yit herd I never tellen in myn age 
Uppon this noumbre diffinicioun; 
Men may divine and glosen up and doun. 
But wel I wot, withouten eny lye, 
God bad us for to wax and multiplie; 
That gentil tixt can I wel understonde. 
Ek wel I wot, he sayd, myn housebonde 
Schuld lete fader and moder, and folwe me; 
But of no noumber mencioun made he, 
Of b e or of octogamye; 
Why, Skat men speken of that vilonye? 
Lo hier the wise kyng daun Salamon, 
I trow he hadde wifes mo than oon, 
As wold God it were leful unto me 
To be refreisshed half so oft as he! 5620 
Which gift of God had he for alle his wyvys? 
No man hath such, that in the world on lyve is. 
God wot, this nobil king, as to my wit, 
The firste night had many a mery fit" 
With ech of hem, so wel was him on lyve. 
I-blessid be God that I have weddid fyve! 
twa maryit wemen and the wedo of William Dunbar. The 
popular literature of what is commonly looked upon as 
the age of chivalry shews us that the female character 
was then estimated at the lowest possible rate. 

The Harl. Ms. erroneously places at the beginning of 
this prologue the prologue to the Shipman’s Tale. Some 
of the mss. collated by Tyrwhitt, in which the Merchant's 


Tale follows the Man of Law, have the following intro- 
ductory lines: 
Oure oost gan tho to loke up anon. 
“ Gode men,” quod he, “ herkeneth everichone, 
As evere mote I drynke wyn or ale, 
This marchant hath i-told a mery tale, 
Howe Januarie hadde a lither jape, 
His wyf put in his hood an ape. 
But hereof I wil leve off as now. 
Dame wyf of Bathe,” quod he, “I pray you, 
Telle us a tale now nexte after this.” 
“ Sir oost,” quod she, “so God my soule blis! 
As I fully thereto wil consente; 
And also it is myn hole entente 
To done yow alle disporte as that I can. 
But holde me excused ; I am a woman, 
I can not reherse as these clerkes kunne.” 
And right anon she hath hir tale bygunne. 
In the Ms. Lansdowne there are four introductory lines: 
Than schortly ansewarde the wife of Bathe, 
And swore a wonder grete hathe. 
“ Be Goddes bones, I wil tel next, 
I wille nouht glose, but saye the text. 
Experiment, though none auctorité,” ete. 
5626. Thé second Cambridge Ms. and some mss. quoted 
by Tyrwhitt add after this verse : 
Of whiche I have pyked out the beste 
Bothe of here nethur purs and of here cheste, 
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Welceme the sixte whan that ever he schal. 

For sothe I nyl not kepe me chast in al; 

Whan myn housbond is fro the world i-gon, 
Som cristne man schal wedde me anoon, 5630 
For than thapostil saith that I am fre 

To wedde, a goddis haf, wher so it be. 

He saith, that to be weddid is no synne; 
Bet is to be weddid than to brynne. 

What recchith me what folk sayn vilonye 
Of schrewith Lameth, and of his bigamye? 
I wol wel Abram was an holy man, 

And Jacob eek, as ferforth as I can, 

And ech of hem had wyves mo than tuo, 
And many another holy man also. 

Whan sawe ye in eny maner age 
That highe dod defendid og 

By expres word? I pray yow tellith me; 
Or wher commaunded he virginité? 

I wot as wel as ye, it is no drede, 
Thapostil, whan he spekth of maydenhede, 
He sayd, that precept therof had he noon; 
Men may counseil a womman to be oon, 
But counselyng nys no comaundement; 

He put it in our owne jneenes. 

For hadde God comaundid maydenhede, 
Than had he dampnyd weddyng with the dede ; 
And certes, if ther were no seed i-sowe, 
Virginité wheron schuld it growe? 

Poul ne dorst not comaunde atte lest 

A thing, of which his maister gaf non hest. 
The dart is set upon virginité, 

Cach who so may, who rennith best let se. 
But this word is not taken of every wight, 
But.ther as God list give it of his might. 

[ wot wel that thapostil was a mayde, 

But natheles, though that he wrot or sayde, 
He wolde that every wight were such as he, 
Al nys but counseil unto virginité. 

And for to ben a wyf he gaf me leve, 

‘(Jf indulgence, so nys it to repreve 

To wedde me, if that my make deye, 
Withoute excepcioun of bigamye; 

Al were it good no womman for to touche, 
(He mente in his bed or in his couche) 5670 
For peril is bothe fuyr and tow to assemble; 

Ye knowe what this ensample wold resemble: 
This is al and som, he holdith virginité 

More parfit than weddyng in frelté 

(Frelte clepe I, but if that he and sche 

Wold leden al ther lif in chastité), 

I graunt it wel, I have noon envye, 

Though maidenhede preferre bygamye; 

It liketh hem to be clene in body and gost; 

Of myn estate I nyl make no bost. 

For wel ye wot, a lord in his houshold 

He nath not every vessel ful of gold; 

Som ben of tre, and don her lord servise. 

God clepeth folk to him in sondry wise, 

And every hath of God a propre gifte, 

Som this, som that, as him likith to schifte. 
Virginité is gret perfeccioun, 

And continens eek with gret devocioun; 

But Christ, that of perfeccioun is welle, 


5640 


5650 


5660 


Diverse scoles maken parfyt clerkes, 

And diverse practyk in many sondry werkes 
Maken the werkman parfyt sekirly: 

Of five husbondes scoleryng am I, 

Welcome the sixthe, ete. 


6681. a lord in his houshold, See 2 Tim. fi, 20. 


Bad nought every wight schuld go and selle 5690 — 

Al that he had, and give it to the pore, 

And in such wise folwe him and his fore. 

He spak to hem that wolde lyve parfytly, 

And, lordyngs, by your leve, that am not I; 

I wol bystowe the flour of myn age 

In the actes and in the fruytes of mariage. 

Tel me also, to what conclusioun 

Were membres maad of generacioun, 

And of so parfit wise a wight y-wrought? [nought. 

Trustith right wel, thay were nought maad for 

Glose who so wol, and say bothe up and doun, 

That thay were made for purgacioun, 5702 — 

Oure bothe uryn, and thinges smale, 

Were eek to knowe a femel fro a male; 

And for non other cause? say ye no? 

Thexperiens wot wel it is not so. 

So that these clerke ben not with me wrothe, 

I say this, that thay makid ben for bothe, 

This is to say, for office and for ease 

Of engendrure, ther we God nought displease. 

Why schuld men elles in her bokes sette, 5711 — 

That man schal yelde to his wif his dette? 

Now wherwith schuld he make his payement, 

If he ne used his sely instrument? © 

Than were thay maad up a creature 

To purge uryn, and eek for engendrure. 

But I say not that every wight is holde, 

That hath such harneys as I to yow tolde, 

To gon and usen hem in engendrure; 

Than schuld men take of chastité no cure. 

Crist was a mayde, and schapen as a man, 

And many a seynt, sin that the world bygan, 

Yet lyved thay ever in parfyt chastité. 

I nyl envye no virginite. 

Let hem he bred of pured whete seed, 

And let us wyves eten barly breed. 

And yet with barly bred, men telle can, 

Oure Lord Jhesu refreisschid many a man. 

In such astaat as God hath cleped ous 

I wil persever, I am not precious; 

In wyfhode I wil use myn instrument 

Als frely as my maker hath me it sent. 

If I be » Ee God give me sorwe, 

Myn.housbond schal han it at eve and morwe, _ 
han that him list com forth and pay his dette. — 

An housbond wol I have, I wol not lette, 

Which schal be bothe my dettour and my thral, 

And have his tribulacioun withal 

Upon his fleissch, whil that I am his wyf. 

I hive the power duryng al my lif 

Upon his propre body, and not he; 

Right thus thapostil told it unto me, 

And bad oure housbondes for to love us wel; 

Al this sentence me likith every del.” : 
Up start the pardoner, and that anoon; [Jon, 

“ Now, dame,” quod he, “by God and by seint 

Ye ben a noble prechour in this caas. 

I was aboute to wedde a wif, allaas! 

What? schal I buy it on my fleisch so deere? 

Yit had I lever wedde no wyf to yere!” 575¢ 

“ Abyd,” quod sche, “my tale is not bygonne. — 

Nay, thou schalt drinke of another tonne 

Er that I go, schal savere wors than ale. 

And whan that I have told the forth my tale 

Of tribulacioun in mariage, 

Of which I am expert in al myn age, 


5699. And of so parfit wise. The Ms. Harl. reads, 4 d 
in what wise. Some mss. read and why, instead of a wight 
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69 
This is to say, myself hath ben the whippe; Swere and lye as a womman car, 5810 
Than might thou chese whethir thou wilt sippe |(I say not by wyves that ben wise, 
Of thilke tonne, that I schal abroche, But if it be whan thay ben mysavise.) 
Be war of it, er thou to neigh approche. 5760 | I-wis a wif, if that sche can hir good, 
For I schal telle ensamples mo than ten: Schal beren him on hond the cow is wood, 
Who so that nyl be war by other men And take witnes on hir oughne mayde 
By him schal other men corrected be. Of hire assent; but herkenith how I sayde. 
e same wordes writes Ptholomé, See, olde caynard, is this thin array? 
Rede in his Almagest, and tak it there.” Why is my neghebores wif so gay? 
“Dame, I wold pray you, if that youre wille | Sche is honoured over al ther sche goth; 
were,” I sitte at hom, I have no thrifty cloth. 5820 


ty this pardoner, “as ye bigan, 
Tel forth youre tale, and sparith for no man, 
Teche us yonge men of youre practike.” 
“Gladly,” quod sche, “syns it may yow like. 5770 
But that I pray to al this companye, 

If that I speke after my fantasie, 

As taketh nought agreef of that I say, 

For myn entente is nought but to play. 

_* Now, sires, now wol I telle forth my tale. 

_ As ever mote I drinke wyn or ale, 

I schal say soth of housbondes that I hadde, 

As thre of hem were goode, and tuo were badde. 

Tuo of hem were goode, riche, and olde; 
_Unnethes mighte thay the statute holde, 
Tn which that thay were bounden unto me; 
Ye wot wel what I mene of this pardé! 
As help me God, I laugh whan that I thinke, 
How pitously on night I made hem swynke, 
But, by my fay! I told of it no stoor; 
Thay had me give her lond and her tresor, 
Me nedith not no lenger doon diligence 
To wynne her love or doon hem reverence. 
Thay loved me so wel, by God above! 
That I tolde no deynté of her love. 
_A wys womman wol bysi hir ever in oon 
To gete hir love, there sche hath noon. 
But synnes I had hem holly in myn hond, 
And synnes thay had me geven al her lond, 
What schuld I take keep hem for to please, 
But it were for my profyt, or myn ease? 
I sette hem so on werke, by my fay! 
That many a night thay songen weylaway. 
The bacoun was nought fet for hem, I trowe, 
That som men fecche in Essex at Donmowe. 5800 
I governed hem so wel after my lawe, 
That ech of hem ful blisful was and fawe 
To bringe me gaye thinges fro the faire. 
Thay were ful glad whan I spak to hem faire; 
For, God it woot, I chidde hem spitously. 
Now herkeneth how I bar me proprely. 
Ye wise wyves, that can understonde, 
Thus scholde ye speke, and bere hem wrong on 
For half so boldely can ther no man _[honde; 


5764. Ptholomé. The wife of Bath’s quotations from 

Ptolemy, here, and at 1. 5906, are not, it appears, to be 
found in the Almagest. She seems to quote Ptolemy 
hen she cannot father an opinion upon any body else. 
5779. Tuo of hem. The more common reading of the 
. is, The thre were, which is adopted by Tyrwhitt. 
- 5799. the bacoun. The Dunmow bacon appears to have 
n in great reputation in the fourteenth and fifteenth 
turies. The following notice of this curious custom is 
nd among some poetry of the latter period, printed in 
Reliquie Antig. ii. p. 29: 

I can fynd no man now that wille enquere 

The parfyte wais unto Dunmow! 

For they repent hem within a yere, 

And many within a weke, and sonner, men trow; 

That cawsith the wais to be rowgh and overgrow, 

That no man may fynd path or gap, 

The world is turnyd to another shap. 


5780 


5790 


What dostow at my neighebores hous? 

Is sche so fair? what, artow amorous? 

What roune ye with hir maydenes? benedicite, 
Sir olde lecchour, let thi japes be. 

And if I have a gossib, or a frend 
Withouten gilt, thou chidest as a fend, 

If that I walk or play unto his hous. 

Thou comest hom as dronken as a mous, 
And prechist on thy bench, with evel preef, 
Thou saist to me, it is a gret meschief 

To wedde a pover womman, for costage; 
And if that sche be riche and of parage, 
Thanne saist thou, that it is a tormentrie 
To suffre hir pride and hir malencolie. 
And if that sche be fair, thou verray knave, 
Thou saist that every holour wo! hir have; 
Sche may no while in chastité abyde, 

That is assayled thus on eche syde. 

Thou saist that som folk desire us for riches, 
Som for our schap, and som for our fairnes, 5840 
And some, for that sche can synge and daunce, 
And some for gentilesse or daliaunce, 

Som for hir handes and hir armes smale: 

Thus goth al to the devel by thi tale. 

Thou saist, men may nought kepe a castel wal, 
It may so be biseged over al. 

And if sche be foul, thanne thou saist, that sche 
Coveitith every man that sche may se; 

For, as a spaynel, sche wol on him lepe, 

Til that sche fynde som man hire to chepe. 5850 
Ne noon so gray a goos goth in the lake, 

As sayest thou, wol be withouten make. 

And saist, it is an hard thing for to wolde 
Thing, that no man wol his willes holde. 

Thus seistow, lorel, whan thou gost to bedde, 
And that no wys man nedith for to wedde, 

Ne no man that entendith unto hevene. 

With wilde thunder dynt and fuyry levene 
Mote thi wicked necke be to-broke! 

Thou saist, that droppyng hous, and eek smoke, 
And chydyng wyves maken men to fle. 5861 


5830 


5810. swere and lye. A parallel passage is quoted by 

Tyrwhitt from the oman de la Rose: 
Car plus hardiment que nulz homs 
Certainement jurent et mentent. 

5817. “In the following speech, it,would be endless to 
produce all Chaucer’s imitations. The beginning is from 
the fragment of Theophrastus quoted by St. Jerome c. 
Jovin. 1. i., and by John of Salistury, Polyerat. lib. viii. c. 
xi.; see also Rom. de la R. v. 8967. et suiv.” Tyrwhitt. 

5828. dronken as a mous. This was a common phrase. 
bs the satirical poem of Doctour Double-ale, we have the 
lines: 

Then seke another house, 

This is not worth a louse ; 

As dronken as a mouse. 
Among the letters relating to the suppression of monas- 
teries (Camd. Soc. Publ.) p. 133, there is one from a monk 
of Pershore, who says that his brother monks of that 
house “drynk an bowll after collacyon tell ten or xii. ef 
the clock, and cum to mattens as dronck as mys.” 
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Out of here oughne hous; a, benedicite, 

What eylith such an old man for to chyde? 
Thou seist, we wyyes woln oure vices hide, 

’ Til we ben weddid, and than we wil hem schewe. 
Wel may that be a proverbe of a schrewe. 
Thou saist, that assen, oxen, and houndes, 
Thay ben assayed at divers stoundes, 
Basyns, lavours eek, er men hem bye, : 
Spones, stooles, and al such housbondrie, 
Also pottes, clothes, and array, 

But folk of wyves maken non assay, 

Til thay ben weddid, olde dotard schrewe! 
And thanne, saistow, we woln oure vices schewe. 
Thou saist also, that it displesith me 

But if that thou wilt praysen my beauté, 

And but thou pore alway in my face, 

And clepe me faire dame in every place; 

And but thou make a fest on thilke day 

That I was born, and make me freisch and gay; 
And but thou do my norice honoure, . 5881 
And to my chamberer withinne my boure, 

And to my fadres folk, and myn allies: 

Thus saistow, olde barel ful of lies! 

And yit of oure apprentys Jankyn, 

For his crisp her, schynyng as ene so fyn, 
And for he squiereth me up and doun, 

Yet hastow caught a fals suspeccioun; [we. 
I nyl him nought, though thou were deed to mor- 
But tel me wherfor hydestow with sorwe . 5890 
The keyes of thy chist away fro me? 

It is my good as wel as thin, pardé. [dame? 

“ What! wenest thou make an ydiot of oure 
Now by that lord that cleped is seint Jame, 
Thow schalt not bothe, though thou were wood, 
Be maister of my body and of my good; 

That oon thou schalt forgo maugré thin yen! 
What helpeth it on me tenqueren or espien? 

I trowe thou woldest lokke me in thy chest. 
Thou scholdist say, ‘ wif, go wher the lest; 5900 
Take youre disport; I nyl lieve no talis; 

I know yow for a trewe wif, dame Alis.’ 

We loveth no man, that takith keep or charge 
Wher that we goon; we love to be at large. 

“ Of alle men i-blessed most he be 

The wise astrologe daun Ptholomé, 

That saith this proverbe in his Almagest: 

Of alle men his wisedom is highest, 

That rekkith not who hath the world in honde. 
yy this proverbe thou schalt understonde, 5910 
Have thou ynough, what thar the recch or care 
How merily that other folkes fare? 

For certes, olde dotard, with your leve, 

Ye schul have queynte right ynough at eve, 

He is to gret a nygard that, wol werne 

A man to light a candel at his lanterne; 

He schal have never the lasse light, pardé. 
Have thou ynough, the thar not pleyne the. 

“ Thou saist also, that if we make us gay 
With clothing and with precious array, 
That it is peril of our chastité. 

And yit, with sorwe, thou most enforce the, 
And say these wordes in thapostles name: 
In abyt maad with chastité and schame 

Ye wommen schuld apparayl yow, quod he, 
And nought with tressed her, and gay perré, 
As perles, ne with golden clothis riche. 
After thy text, ne after thin rubriche, 


5870 


5920 


5923. thapostles name. See 1 Tim, ii. 9. 


I wol nought wirche as moche as a gnat, 
Thow saist thus that I was lik a cat; 
For who so wolde senge the cattes skyn, 
Than wold the catte duellen in his in; 
And if the eattes skyn be slyk and gay, 
Sche wol not duelle in house half a day, 
But forth sche wil, er eny day be dawet, 
To schewe hir skyn, and goon a caterwrawet. 
This is to say, if I be gay,*sir schrewe, 

I wol renne aboute, m rel for to schewe. 
Sir olde fool, what helpith the to aspien? 
Though thou praydest Argus with his hundrid 
To be my wardecorps, as he can best, 5941 
In faith he schuld not kepe me but if he lest; 
Yit couthe I make his herd though queynte he be, 
Thou saydest eek, that ther ben thinges thre, 
The whiche ming troublen al this erthe, 

And that no wight may endure the ferthe. 

O leve sire schrewe, Jhesu schorte thy lif! 

Yit prechestow, and saist, an hateful wif 

Bel oe is for oon of these meschaunces, 
Ben ther noon other of thy resemblaunces 5950 
That ye may liken youre parables unto, 
But if. a cely wyf be oon of tho? 

Thow likenest wommannes love to helle, 

To bareyn lond, ther water may not duelle, 
Thou likenest it also to wilde fuyr; 

The more it brenneth, the more it hath desir 
To consume every thing, that brent wol be. 
Thou saist, right as wormes schenden a tre, 
Right so a wif schendith hir housebonde; 
This knowen tho that ben to wyves bonde. 5960 — 
Lordynges, right thus, as ‘ye han understonde, 
Bar I styf myn housebondes on honde, 

That thus thay sayde in her dronkenesse; 
And al was fals, but that I took witnesse 

On Jankyn, and upon my nece also. 

O Lord, the peyne I dede hem, and the wo, 
Ful gulteles, by Goddes swete pyne; 
For as an hors, I couthe bothe bite and whyne; — 


5930 


[yen — 


' I couthe pleyne, and yet I was in the gilt, 


Or elles I hadde often tyme be spilt. 5970 — 
Who so first cometh to the mylle, first grynt; 
I pleyned first, so was oure werre stynt. 

Thay were ful glad to excuse hem ful blyve 
Of thing, that thay never agilt in her lyve. 
And wenches wold I beren hem on honde, 
Whan that for seek thay might unnethes stonde, 
Yit tykeled I his herte for that he 
Wende I had of him so gret chiereté. 


|Z swor that al my walkyng out a nyght 


Was for to aspie wenches that he dight. 

Under that colour had I many a mirthe. 

For al such witte is geven us of birthe; 

Deceipt, wepyng, spynnyng, God hath give 

To wymmen kyndely, whil thay may lyve. 

And thus of o thing I avaunte me, 

At thende I had the bet in ech degré, . 

By sleight or fors, or of som maner thing, 
continuel murmur or chidyng, 


yer 
Namly on bedde, hadden thay meschaunee, 


5971. to the mylle, This proverb is found also in French, 
in the fifteenth century: Qui premier vient au moulin | 


59890 


| premier doit mouldre. ‘ 


5983. deceipt. This appears to have been a popuiar say- 
ing: in the margin of the Lansdowne Ms. it is 
Latin leonine, thus: 

Fallere, flere, nere, dedit Deus in muliere. 


5988. chidyng. Most of the mss. have, with Tyrwhi ty 
grucchyng. t 
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Ther wold I chide, and do hem no plesaunce;_ | Upon my youthe, and on my jolité, 
I wold no lenger in the bed abyde, 5991 | It tikelith me about myn herte-roote. 
If that I felt his arm over my syde, Unto this day it doth myn herte boote, 
Til he had maad his raunsoun unto me, That I have had my world as in my tyme, 
Than wold I suffre him doon his nyceté, But age, allas! that al wol envenyme, 
And therfor every man this tale telle, Hath me bireft my beauté and my pith; 
Wynne who so may, for al is for to selle; Let go, farwel, the devyl go therwith. 
With empty hond men may noon haukes lure, | The flour is goon, ther nis no more to telle, 

or wynnyng wold I al his lust endure, The bran, as I best can, now mot I selle. 6060 

d make me a feyned appetyt, But yit to be mery wol I fonde. 

And yit in bacoun had I never delyt; 6000] Now wol I telle of my fourt housbonde. 
That made me that ever I wold hem chyde. I say, I had in herte gret despyt, 
For though the pope had seten hem bisyde, That he of eny pi, delit ; 
I nold not spare hem at her oughne bord, But he was quit, by God and by seint Joce; 
For, by my trouthe, I quyt hem word for word. | I made him of the same woode a croce, 
Als help me verray God omnipotent, Nought of my body in no foul manere, 
Though I right now schuld make my testament, | But certeynly I made folk such chere, 
I owe hem nought a word, that it nys quitte, That in his owne grees I made him frie 
I brought it so aboute by my witte, For anger, and for verray jalousie. 6070 


That thay most geve it up, as for the best, 

Or - had we never ben in rest. 

For though he loked as a lyoun, 

Yit schald he fayle of his He A ly 

Than wold I say, ‘now, goode leef, tak keep, _ 

How mekly lokith Wilkyn our scheep! 

Com ner, my spouse, let me ba thy cheke. 

Ye schulde be al pacient and meke, 

And have a swete spiced consciens, 

Siththen ye preche so of Jobes paciens. 

Suffreth alway, syns ye so wel can preche, 

And but ye do, certeyn we schul yow teche 6020 

That it is fair to have a wyf in pees. 

On of us tuo mot bowe douteles; 

And, siththen man is more resonable 

Than womman is, ye moste be suffrable. 

What aylith yow thus for to grucche and grone? 

Is it for ye wold have my queynt allone? 

Why, tak it al; lo, have it every del. 

Peter! I schrewe yow but ye love it wel. 

For if I wolde selle my bele chose, 

I couthe walk as freisch as eny rose, 

But I wol kepe it for youre owne toth. 

Ye ben to blame, by God, I say yow soth!’ 

Such maner wordes hadde we on honde. 

Now wol I speke of my fourth housbonde. 

My fourthe housbond was a revelour, 

This is to say, he had a our, 

And I was yong and ful of ragerie, 

Stiborn pal strong, and joly as a pye. 

rk couthe I daunce to an harpe smale, 
nd s ~wys as eny nightyngale, 6040 

Whan I oj ube a nae Js aol wyn. 

Metillius, the foule cherl, the s P 

That with a staf byraft his ir lyf 

For sche drank wyn, though I had ben his wif, 

Ne schuld nought have daunted me fro drink; 

And after wyn on Venus most I think. 

For al so siker as cold engendrith hayl, 

A likorous mouth most have a licorous tail. 

In wymmen vinolent is no defens, 

This knowen lecchours by experiens. 6050 

But, lord Crist, whan that it remembrith me 


6010 
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6028. Peter! This is a very common exclamation, from 
St. Peter; as Marie! from the Virgin. St. Peter, as the 
reputed head of the papacy, stood high among the saints 
in the Romish Church. 

6042. Metillius. This anecdote is taken from Valerius 
Maximus, lib. vi. c.3, ex. 9. The same story is told by 
Pliny, Hist. Nat. xiv. 13, but for Egnatius Metellus he 
substitutes the name of Mecenius, 


By God, in erthe I was his purgatory, 

For which I hope his soule be in glory. 

For, God it wot, he sat ful stille and song, 

Whan that his scho ful bitterly him wrong. 

Ther was no wight, sauf God and he, that wist 

In many wyse how sore I him twist. 

He dyed whan I cam fro Jerusalem, 

And Tith i-grave under the roode-bem; 

Al is his tombe nought so curious 

As was the sepulere of him Darius, 

Which that Appellus wrought so subtily. 

It nys but wast to burie him preciously. 

Let him farwel, God give his soule rest, 

He is now in his grave and in his chest. 
“ Now of my fifte housbond wol I telle; 

God let his soule never come in helle! 

And yet was he to me the moste schrewe, 

That fele I on my ribbes alle on rewe, 

And ever schal, unto myn endyng day. 

But in oure bed he was so freisch and gay, 6090 ° 

And therwithal so wel he couthe me glose, 

Whan that he wold have my bele chose, 

That, though he had me bete on every boon, 

He couthe wynne my love right anoon. 

I truwe, I loved him beste, for that he 

Was of his love daungerous to me. 

We wymmen han, if that I schal nought lye, 

In this matier a queynte fantasie. 

Wayte, what thyng we may not lightly have, 

Therafter wol we sonnest crie and crave. 6100 

Forbeed us thing, and that desire we; 

Pres on us fast, and thanne wol we fle. 

With daunger outen alle we oure ware; 

Greet pres at market makith deer chaffare, 

And to greet chep is holden at litel pris: 

This knowith every womman that is wys. 

My fyfth housbond, God his soule blesse, 

Which that I took for love and no richesse, 

He som tyme was a clerk of Oxenford, 

And had left scole, and went at hoom to borde 

With my gossib, duellyng in oure toun: 6111 

God have hir soule, hir name was Alisoun. 

Sche knew myn herte and my priveté 

Bet than oure parisch prest, so mot I the. 


6080 


6065. seint Joce. A French saint, known in Latin as St. 
Judocus. . 

6074. his scho. An allusion to the story of the Roman 
sage, who, when blamed for divorcing his wife, said that 
a shoe might appear outwardly to fit well, but no ore bnt 
the wearer knew where it pinched. 


_ 
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To hir bywreyed I my counseil al; 

For had myn housbond pissed on a wal, 

Or don a thing that schuld have cost his lif, 
To hir, and to another worthy wyf, 

And to my neece, which I loved wel, 

I wold have told his counseil every del. 
And so I did ful ofte, God it woot, 

That made his face ofte reed and hoot 

For verry schame, and blamyd himself, that he 
Had told to me so gret a priveté. 

And so byfel that oones in a Lent, 

(So ofte tyme to my gossib I went, 

For ever yit I loved to be gay, 

And for to walk in March, Averil, and May 
From hous to hous, to here sondry talis) 6129 
That Jankyn clerk, and my gossib dame Alis, 
And I myself, into the feldes went. ; 

Myn housbond was at Londone al that Lent; 

I had the bettir leysir for to pleye, 

And for to see, and eek for to be seye 

Of lusty folk; what wist I wher my grace 
Was schapen for to be, or in what place? 
Therfore I made my visitaciouns 

To vigiles, and to processiouns, 

To prechings eek, and to this pilgrimages, 
To pleyes of miracles, and mariages, 

rie wered upon my gay scarlet gytes. 
These wormes, these moughtes, ne these mytes, 
Upon my perel fretith hem never a deel, 
And wostow why ? for thay were used wel. 
Now wol I telle forth what happid me:— 

I say, that in the feldes walkid we, 

Til trewely we had such daliaunce 

This clerk and I, that of my purvyaunce 

I spak to him, and sayde how that he, 

If I were wydow, schulde wedde me. 

For certeynly, I say for no bobaunce, 

Yit was I never withouten purveyaunce 

Of mariage, ne of no thinges eeke; 

T hold a mouses hert not worth a leek, 
‘That hath but oon hole to sterte to, 

And if that faile, than is al i-do. 

[I bare him on hond he had enchanted me; 
(My dame taughte me that subtiltee) 


6120 


6140 


6150 


6137. visitaciouns. This passage appears to be an imi- 
tation of one cited by Tyrwhitt from the Roman de la Rose: 
Souvent voise 4 la mere eglise, 
s=t face visitations 
Aux nopees, aux processions, 
Aux jeux, aux festes, aux caroles. 


6140. pleyes of miracles. The miracle-plays were fa- 
vourite occasions for people to assemble in great numbers. 
In a tale among my Latin Stories, p. 100, we are told that 
some pilgrims saw, in a very large meadow, “maximam 
multitudinem hominum congregatam, quos nunc silentes, 
nunc acclamantes, nunc cachinnantes audiebant. Admi- 
rantes igitur quare in loco tali tanta esset hominum adu- 
natio, estimabant ibi spectacula celebrare que nos mira- 
cula appellare consuevimus.” This is a good description 
of the assemblage at a miracle-play. 

6154. a mouses hert. This was @ very common proverb, 
It is found in French: the following example is taken 
from a ms. of the thirteenth eentury: 

Dolente le souris, 
Qui ne set qu’un seul pertuis, 
It also occurs in German: 


Dass ist wol eine arme Maus, ‘ 
Die nur weiss zu einem Loch’ hinaus. 
The same proverb is said of a fox in German. There was 
an ancient Latin proverb to the same effect. 
6157. This and the nine following lines are omitted 
in the Harl. Ms. and others. The second Cambridge Ms. 
has them. They are here printed from Tyrwhitt. 


And eke I sayd, I met of him all night, 
He wold han slain me, as I lay upright, 
And all my bed was ful of veray blood; 
But yet I hope that ye shuln do me good; 
For blood petaiceneth: gold, as me was taught; 
And al was false, I dremed of him right naught, 
But as I folwed ay my dames lore, 
As wel of that as of other thinges more. ] 
But now, sir, let me se, what I schal sayn; 
A ha! by God, I have my tale agayn. 

“ Whan that my fourthe housbond was on bere, 
I wept algate and made a sory cheere, 6170 
As wyves mooten, for it is usage; 
And with my kerchief covered my visage; , 
But, for that I was purveyed of a make, 
I wept but smal, and that I undertake. 
To chirche was myn housbond brought on morwe 
With neighebors that for him made sorwe, 
And Jankyn oure clerk was oon of tho. 
As help me God, whan that I saugh him go 
After the beere, me thought he had a paire 
Of legges and of feet so clene and faire, 
That al myn hert I gaf unto his hold. 
He was, I trowe, twenty wynter old, 
And I was fourty, if I schal'say the sothe, 
But yit I had alway a coltis tothe. 
Gattothid I was, and that bycom me wel, 
I had the prynte of seynt Venus sel. 

As helpe me God, I was a lusty oon, 

d faire, and riche, and yonge, and wel begon; 
And trewely, as myn housbonds tolde me, 
I had the best queynt that might be. 

For certes I am all venerian 

In felyng, and my herte is marcian: 
Venus me gave my lust and likerousnesse, 
And Mars gave me my sturdy hardinesse. | 
Myn ascent was Taur, and fen therinne; 
‘Ailas, alas, that ever love was synne! 

I folwed ay myn inclinacioun 

By vertu of my constillacioun: 

That made me that I couthe nought withdrawe | 
My chambre of Venus from a good felawe. 6200 - 

_ Yet have I Martes marke uppon my face, 

And also in another privé place. 

For God so wisly be my salvacioun, 

I loved never by no discretioun, 

But ever folwed myn owne appetit, 

All were he shorte, longe, blake, or whit; 

I toke no kepe, so that he liked me, 

How povre he was, ne eek of what degré. ] 
What schuld I say? but at the monthis ende 
This joly clerk Jankyn, that was so heende, 6210 
Hath weddid me with gret solempnitee, 
And to him gaf I al the lond and fee 
That ever was me give therbifore. 

But aftir-ward repented me ful sore. 

He nolde suffre nothing of my list. 

By God, he smot me oones with his fist, 
For I rent oones out of his book a lef, 
That of that strok myn eere wax al deef. 
Styborn I was, as is a leones, 

And of my tonge a verray jangleres, 
And walk I woes: as I had don biforn, 
Fro hous to hous, although he had it sworn; 


6160 


6180 


6190 


6220 | 


6187. The Harl. Ms. omits Il. 6187—6194 and 6201—  } 
6208. The second Cambridge Ms, is the only one Ihave — 
collated which contains them all. The Lansd. and first — 
Cambridge Mss. have only ll. 6187—6190. I have taken © 
them from Tyrwhitt, collated with the mss. ; 
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For which he ofte tymes wolde preche, 
And me of olde Romayn gestes teche. 
How he Simplicius Gallus left his wyf, 
And hir forsok for terme of al his lyf, 
Nought but for open heedid he hir say 
Lokyng out at his dore upon a day. 
Another Romayn told he me by name, 
That, for his wyf was at a somer game 
Without his wityng, he forsok hir eeke. 
And thanne wold he upon his book seeke 
That ilke proverbe of Ecclesiaste, 

Wher he comaundith, and forbedith faste, 
Man schal not suffre his wyf go roule aboute. 
Than wold he say right thus withouten doute: 


Who that buyldeth his hous al of salwes, 
And priketh his blynde hors over the falwes, 
And suffrith his wyf to go seken halwes, 

Is worthy to be honged on the galwes. 


But al for nought; I sette nought an hawe 6240 
Of his proverbe, ne of his olde sawe; 

Ne I wold not of him corretted be. 

[hate him that my vices tellith me, 

And so doon mo, God it wot, than I. 

This made him with me wood al outerly; 

I nolde not forbere him in no cas. 

Now wol I say yow soth, by seint Thomas, 
Why that I rent out of the book a leef, 

For which he smot me, that I was al deef. 6250 
He had a book, that gladly night and day 

For his desport he wolde rede alway; 

He clepyd it Valerye and Theofrast, 

At which book he lough alway ful fast. 

And eek ther was som tyme a clerk at Kome, 

A cardynal, that heet seint Jerome, 

That made a book agens Jovynyan. 

In which book eek ther was Tertulyan, 
Crisippus, Tortula, and eek Helewys, 
That was abbas not fer fro Paris; 

And eek the parablis of Salamon, 

Ovydes Art, and bourdes many oon; 

And alle these were bounde in 00 volume. 
And every night and day was his custum+, 
Whan he had leysir and vacacioun 

From other eenices oceupacioun, 

To reden in this book of wikked wyves. 
He knew of hem mo legendes and ly es, 
Than ben of goode wyves in the Bible. 
For trustith wel, it is an inpossible, 

That any clerk schal speke good of wyves, 
But if it be of holy seintes lyves, 

Ne of noon other wyfes never the mo. 
Who peyntid the leoun, tel me, who? 

By God, if wommen hadde writen stories, 
As clerkes have withinne her oratories, 


6230 


6270 


6225. Simplicius Gallus. This story is taken from Val. 
Max. vi. 3. 

6229. Another. Romayn. Sempronius Sophus, of whom 
this story is told by Val. Max. loc. cit. Valerius Maximus 
was a favourite among the scholars of the middle ages. 

6253. The tract of Walter Mapes against marriage, 
published under the title of Zpistola Valerii ad Rufinum, 
is common in manuscripts. Jerome, in his book contra 
Jovinianum, a bitter diatribe against matrimony, quotes 
a long extract from liber aureolus Theophrasti de nuptiis, 
“ As to the rest of the contents of the ‘clerkes’ volume, 
2 ger fei contra Jovinianum, and Tertullian de Pullio, 
are sufficiently known; and so are the Letters of Eloisa 
and Abelard, the Parables of Solomon, and Ovid’s Art of 
Love. Iknow of no Zrotula but one, whose book Curan- 
darum egritudinum muliebrium ante, in, et post partum, is 
— int. Medicos antiquos, Ven. 1547. Who is meant 

y Crisippus I cannot guess.” —Tyrwhitt. 


Thay wold have write of men more wickidnes, 
Than al the mark of Adam may redres, 

| These children of Mercury and of Venus 
Ben in her werkyng ful contrarious. 
Mercury lovith wisdom and science, 

And Venus loveth ryot and dispense. 

And for her divers disposicioun, 

Ech fallith in otheres exaltacioun. 

And thus, God wot, Mercury is desolate 

In Pisces, wher Venus is exaltate, 

And Venus faylith wher Mercury is reysed, 
Therfor no womman of clerkes is preised. 
The clerk whan he is old, and may nought do 
Of Venus werkis, is not worth a scho; 6290 
Than sit he doun, and writ in his dotage, 

That wommen can nought kepe here mariage. 
But now to purpos, why I tolde the, 

That I was beten for a leef, pardé. 

Upon a night Jankyn, that was oure sire, 

Rad on his book, as he sat by the fyre, 

Of Eva first, that for hir wikkidnes 

Was al mankynde brought to wrecchednes, 
[For which that Jhesu Crist himself was slayn, 
That bought us with his herte-blood agayn. 6300 
Lo here expresse of wommen may ye fynde, 
That woman was the losse of al mankynde. ] 
Tho rad he me how Sampson left his heris 
Slepyng, his lemman kut hem with hir scheris, 
Thurgh which tresoun lost he bothe his yen. 

| Tho rad he me, if that I schal not lyen, 

! Of Ercules, and of his Dejanyre, 

That caused him to sette himself on fuyre. 


6280 


No thing forgat he the care and wo 

That Socrates had with his wyves tuo; 
How Exantipa cast pisse upon his heed. 
This seely man sat stille, as he were deed, 
He wyped his heed, no more durst he sayn, 
But, ¢ Er thunder stynte ther cometh rayn.’ 
Of Phasipha, that was the queen of Creete, 
For schrewednes him thought the tale sweete. 
Fy! spek no more, it is a grisly thing, 

Of her horribil lust and her likyng. 


6310 


6279. of Mercury and of Venus. An old astrological 
treatise of the sixteenth century informs us that “ Venus 
. . Signifiethe white men or browne . . joyfull, laughter, 
liberall, pleasers, dauncers, entertayners of women, play- 
ers, perfumers, musitions, messengers of love.” Mercury, 
according to the same authority, “signifieth . . . subtill 
men, ingenious, unconstant, rymers, poets, advocates, 
orators, phylosophers, soothsayers, arithmeticians, and 
busie fellowes.” 

6284. exaltacioun. Tyrwhitt gives the following expla- 
nation of this term. “In the old astrology, a planet was 
said to be in its exaltation, when it was in that sign of the 
zodiac in which it was supposed to exert its strongest 
influence. The opposite sign was called its dejection, as 
in that it was supposed to be weakest. To take the in- 
stance in the text, the exaltation of Venus was in Pisces 
(see also ver. 10587), and her dejection of course in Virgo. 
But in Virgo was the exaltation of Mercury. 


She is the welthe and the rysynge, 
The lust, the joy, and the lykynge, 
Unto Mereury. 


Gower, Conf. Am. 1. vii. fol. 147. So in ver. 10098, Cancer 
is called Joves exaltacioun.” 

6299. This and the three following lines are omitted in 
most of the mss. I have consulted. 

6303. Tho rad he. The following examples are mostly 
taken from the Epistola Valerii ad Rujinum, and from the 
Roman de la Rose. 

6311. Exantipa. Xantippe. In the other proper names 
in the following lines I have retained the corrupt ortho- 
graphy of the age, as given in the ms. Phasipha is, of 
course, Pasiphae ; Clydamystra, Clytemnestra; aephiates, 
Amphiaraus ; Zxiphilem, Eriphyle, ete. 
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Of Clydemystra for hir leccherie 

That falsly made hir housbond for to dye, 6320 

He rad it with ful good devocioun. 

He told me eek, for what occasioun 

Amphiores at Thebes left his lif; 

Myn housbond had a legend of his wyf 

Exiphilem, that for'an ouche of gold 

Hath prively unto the Grekes told 

Wher that hir housbond hyd him in a place, 

For which he had at Thebes sory grace. 

Of Lyma told he me, and of Lucye; 

Thay bothe made her housbondes for to dye, 6330 

That oon for love, that other was for hate. 

Lyma hir housbond on an even late 

Empoysond hath, for that sche was his fo; 

Lucia licorous loved hir housbond so, 

For that he schuld alway Hn hir think, 

Sche gaf him such a maner love-drink, 

That he was deed er it was by the morwe; 

And thus algates housbondes had sorwe. 

Than told he me, how oon Latumyus 

Compleigned unto his felaw Arrius, 

‘That in his gardyn growed such a tre, 

On which he sayde how that his wyves thre 

Honged hemselfe for herte despitous. 

*O leve brother,’ quod this Arrious, 

‘Gif me a plont of thilke blessid tre, 

And in my gardyn schal it plantid be.’ 

Of latter date of wyves hath he red 

That some han slayn her housbondes in her bed, 

And let her lecchour dighten al the night, 

Whil that the corps lay in the flor upright; 6350 

And some han dryyven nayles in her brayn, 

Whiles thay sleepe, and thus thay han hem slayn; 

Som have hem give poysoun in her drink; 

He spak more harm than herte may bythynk. 

And therwithal he knew mo proverbes 

Than in this world ther growen gres or herbes. 

Better is, quod he, thyn habitacioun 

Be with 45 Sy or a foul dragoun, 

Than with a womman usyng for to chyde. 

Better is, quod he, hihe in the roof abyde, 6360 

Than with an angry womman doun in a hous; 

Thay ben so wicked and so contrarious, 

Thay haten that her housbondes loven ay. 

He sayd, a womman cast hir schame away, 

Whan sche cast of hir smok; and forthermo, 

A fair womman, but sche be chast also, 

Is lik a gold ryng in a sowes nose. 

Who wolde wene, or who wolde suppose 

The wo that in myn herte was and pyne? 

And whan I saugh he nolde never fyne 

To reden on this cursed book al night, 

Al sodeinly thre leves have I plight 

Out of this booke that he had, and eeke 

I with my fist so took him on the cheeke, 

That in oure fuyr he fel bak-ward adoun. 

And he upstert, as doth a wood leoun, 

And with his fist he smot me on the hed, 

That in the floor I lay as I were deed. 
6329. Lyma In the Latin story (in the Epist. Valer ad 

Rujin.) the name is Luna, which appears first to have been 

mistaken for Zima, and then written Lyma. So the 

scribes in 1. 6708, have read Damit for Daunt, and after- 


wards written it Damyt, which is found in one of the Cam- 
bridge mss. 

6355. mo proverb-s. See Prov. xxi. 9, 19, and xi. 22. 
Tyrwhitt observes that the observation in 1. 6864 is found 
in Herodotus, lib. i. p. 5. Itis, however, found in various 
eres writers, from whom Chaucer might have taken 


6340 


6370 


And whan he ang so stille that I lay, 

He was agast, and wold have fled away. 

Til atte last out of my swown I brayde. 

‘O, hastow slayn me, false thef ?’ I sayde, 

‘ And for my lond thus hastow mourdrid me? 

Er I be deed, yit wol I kisse the.’ 

And ner he cam, and knelith faire adoun, 

And sayde, ‘ Deere suster Alisoun, 

As help me God, I schal the never smyte; 

That I have doon it is thiself to wite; 

Forgive it me, and that I the biseke.’ 

And yet eftsones I hyt him on the cheke, 

And sayde, ‘ Thef, thus mekil I me wreke, 

Now wol I dye, I may no lenger speke.’ 

But atte last, with mochil care ety wo, 

We fyl accordid by oureselven tuo; 

He gaf me al the bridil in myn hand 

To have the governaunce of hous and land, 

And of his tonge, and of his hond also, 

And made him brenne his book anoon right tho. 

And whan I hadde geten unto me 

By maistry al the sovereyneté, 

And that he sayde, ‘ Myn owne trewe wif, 

Do as the list the term of al thy lif, 

Kepe thyn honour, and kep ae we n estat;’ 

And after that day we never had debat. 

God help me so, I was to him as kynde 

As eny wyf fro Denmark unto Inde, 

And al so trewe was he unto me. 

I pray to God that sitte in magesté 

So blesse his soule, for his mercy deere. 

Now wol I say my tale, if ye wol heere.” 6410 
The Frere lough whan he had herd al this: 

“ Now, dame,” quod he, “so have I joye and blis, 

This is a long preambel of a tale.” 

And whan the Sompnour herd the Frere gale, 
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* Lo!” quod this Sompnour, “ for Goddes armes | 


A frer wol entremet him evermo. 

Lo, goode men, a flie and eek a frere 
Woln falle in every dissche and matiere. 
What spekst thou of perambulacioun? 
What? ambil, or trot; or pees, or go sit'doun; 
Thou lettest oure disport in this matere.” 6421 
“Ye, woltow so, sir sompnour!” quod the Frere. 
“Now, by my fay, I schal, er that I go, 

Telle of a sompnour such a fale or tuo, 

That alle the folk schuln laughen in this place.” 
“ Now, ellis, frere, I byschrew thy face.” 

Quod this Sompnour, “ And I byschrewe me, 
But if I telle tales two or thre 

Of freres, er I come to Sydingborne, 

That I schal make thin herte for to morne; 6430 
For wel I wot thi paciens is goon.” 

Oure hoste eride, “ Pees, and that anoon;” 

And sayde, ‘* Let the womman telle hir tale, 

Ye fare as folkes that dronken ben of ale. 

Do, dame, tel forth your tale, and that is best.” 
“ Al redy, sir,” quod sche, “right as you lest, 
If [have licence of this worthy frere.” [heere.” 
“Yis, dame,” quod he, “tel forth, and I schal 


THE WYF OF BATHES TALE, 


In olde dayes of the kyng Arthour, 
Of which that Britouns speken gret honour, 
Al was this lond fulfilled of fayrie; 


6429. Sydingborne. Sittingbourne, about half way be- 
tween Rochester and Canterbury. 

The Wyf of Bathes Tale. The source from which Chaucer 
took this story is somewhat uncertain, but it was very 


[tuo, 
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The elf-queen, with hir joly compaignye, 

TDaunced ful oft in many a grene mede. 

This was the old oppynyoun, as I rede; 

I speke of many hundrid yer ago; 

But now can no man see noon elves mo, 

For now the grete charité and prayeres 

Of lymytours and other holy freres, 

That sechen every lond and every streem, 

As thik as motis in the sonne-beem, 6450 

Blessynge halles, chambres, kichenes, and boures, 

Citees and burghes, castels hihe and toures, 

Thropes and bernes, shepnes and dayeries, 

That makith that ther ben no fayeries. 

For ther as wont was to walken an elf, 

Ther walkith noon but the lymytour himself, 

In undermeles and in morwenynges, 

And saith his matyns and his holy thinges 

As he goth in his lymytacioun. 

- Wommen may now go saufly up and doun, 6460 

In every bussch, and under every tre, 

Ther is ngn other incubus but he, 

And he ne wol doon hem no dishonour. 
And so bifel it, that this king Arthour 

Had in his hous a lusty bacheler, 

That on a day com rydyng fro ryver; 

And happed, al alone as sche was born, 

He saugh a mayde walkyng him byforn, 

Of which mayden anoon, maugré hir heed, 

By wy 4 fors byraft hir maydenhed. 

For which oppressioun was such clamour, 

And such pursuyte unto kyng Arthour, 

That dampned was the knight and schuld be ded 

By cours of lawe, and schuld have lost his heed, 

esate tvale such was the statut tho,) 

But that the queen and other ladys mo 

' So longe preyeden thay the kyng of grace, 

Til he his lif hath graunted in the place, 

And gaf him to the queen, al at hir wille 

To chese wethir sche wold him save or spille. 6480 

The queen thanked the kyng with al hir might; 

And after thus sche spak unto the knight, 

Whan that sche saugh hir tyme upon a day: 

* Thow stondest yet,” quod sche, “in such array, 

That of thy lyf hastow no sewerté;. 

I graunte thy lif, if thou canst telle me, 

What thing is it that wommen most desiren; 

Be war, and keep thy nek-bon fro the iren. 

And if thou canst not tellen it anoon, . 

Yet wol I give the leve for to goon 

A twelfmonth and a day, it for to lere 

An answar suffisaunt inthis matiere. 

And seurté wol I have, er that thou pace, 

Thy body for to yelden in this place.” 

Wo was this knight, and sorwfully he siked; 

But what? he may not doon al as him liked. 

And atte last he ches him for to wende, 

And come agein right at the yeres ende 


6470 


6490 


probably the subject ofa French lay. Percy printed a 
ballad entitled The Marriage of Sir Gawaine, which is 
founded on the same plot. The story of Florent, in Gower, 
Conf. Amant. book i., bears a close resemblance to it . 

6463. The Ms. Harl. reads this line, evidently incor- 
rectly, And ne wol but doon hem dishonour. In the previous 
line, the same manuscript reads erroneously incumbent, in- 
stead of incubus. 

6466. fro ryver. From hawking. Conf.1. 13665. Tyr- 
whitt has given several examples of the same phrase as 
used in French by Froissart—* Le Comte de Flandres 
estoit tousjours en riviere” (v. i. c.140).... King Ed- 
m0) “alloit chacun jour ou en chace ou en riviere.” (ib. c. 

0. 


With swich answer as God him wolde purveye; 
And takith his leve, and wendith forth his weye. 
He sekith every hous and every place, 6501 
Wher so he hopith for to fynde grace, 
To lerne what thing wommen loven most; 
But he ne couthe arryven in no cost, 
Wher as he mighte fynde in this matiere 
Two creatures accordyng in fere, 
Some sayden, wommen loven best richesse, 
Some sayde honour, and some sayde jolynesse, 
Some riche array, some sayden lust on Bedde, 
And ofte tyme to be wydow and wedde. 6510 
Some sayden owre herte is most i-eased 
Whan we ben y-flaterid and y-preised; 
He goth ful neigh the soth, I wil not lye; 
«A man schal wynne us best with flaterye; 
And with attendaunce, and with busynesse 
Ben we y-limed both more and lesse. 
And some sayen, that we loven best 
For to be fre, and to doon as us lest, 
And that no man repreve us of oure vice, 
But say that we ben wys, and no thing nyce. 6520 
For trewely ther is noon of us alle, ; 
If eny wight wold claw us on the galle, 
That we nyl like, for he saith us soth; 
Assay, and he schal fynd it, that so doth. 
For be we never so vicious withinne, 
We schuln be holde wys and clene of synne. 
And some sayen, that gret delit han we 
For to be holden stabil and secré, 
And in oon purpos stedfastly to duelle, 
And nought bywreye thing that men us telle. 6530 
But that tale is not worth a rakes stele. 
Pardy, we men can right no thing hele, 
Witnes on Mida; wil ye here the tale? 
Ovyd, among his other thinges smale, 
Sayde, Mida had under his lange heris 
Growyng upon his heed tuo asses eeris; 
The whiche vice he hid, as he best might, 
Ful subtilly fro every mannes sight, 
That, save his wyf, ther wist of that nomo; 
He loved hir most, and trusted hir also; 
He prayed hir, that to no creature 
Sche schulde tellen of his disfigure. 
Sche swor him, nay, for al this world to wynne, 
Sche nolde do that vilonye or synne 
To make hir housband have so foul a name; 
Sche wold not tel it for hir oughne schame. ~ 
But natheles hir thoughte that sche dyde, 
That sche so long a counseil scholde hyde; 
Hir thought it swal so sore about hir hert, 
That needely som word hir most astert; 
And sins re dorst not tel it unto man, 
Doun to a marreys faste by sche ran, 
Til sche cam ther, hir herte was on fuyre; 
And as a bytoure bumblith in the myre, 
Sche layd hir mouth unto the water doun. 
‘Bywrey me not, thou watir, with thi soun,’ 
Quod sche, ‘to the I telle it, and nomo, 
Myn housbond hath long asse eeris tuo. 
Now is myn hert al hool, now is it oute, 
I might no lenger kepe it out of doute.’ 
Her may ye se, theigh we a tyme abyde, 
6506. Two creatures. The Harl. Ms. reads, To these 
thinges accordyng in fere. - 
6512. y-preised. The Harl. Ms. reads y-pleased; but the 
reading I have adopted seems to give the best sense. 
6523. like. Tyrwhitt reads hike; but the mss. I have 


consulted agree in like, or loke, the former being th - 
ing of Ms. Harl, ms t at 


6540 


6550 


6560 


aoaaieatnaedl 
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Yet out it moot, we can no counseil hyde. 
The remenaunt of the tale, if ye wil here, 
Redith Ovid, and ther ye mow it leere. 

This knight, of sar 4 my tale is specially, 
Whan that he saugh he might nought come therby, 
This is to say, that wommen loven most, 
Withinne his brest ful sorwful was the gost. 

But hom he goth, he might not lenger sojourne, 
The day was come, that hom-ward most he torne. 
And in his way, it hapnyd him to ride 6571 
In al his care, under a forest side, 

Wher as he saugh upon a daunce go 

Of ladys four and twenty, and yit mo. 

Toward this ilke daunce he drough ful yerne, 
In hope that he som wisdom schuld i-lerne; 

But certeynly, er he com fully there, 

Vanysshid was this daunce, he nyste where; 

No creature saugh he that bar lif, 

Sauf on the greene he saugh sittyng a wyf, 6580 
A fouler riglit ther may no man devyse. 

Agens the knight this olde wyf gan ryse, 

And sayd, “Sir knight, heer forth lith no way; 
Tel me what ye seekyn, by your fay. 
Paradventure it may the better be: 

Thise olde folk con mochil thing,” quod sche. 

“ My lieve modir,” quod this knight, “ certayn 

[ am but ded but if that I can sayn 

What thing is it that wommen most desire; 6589 
Couthe ye me wisse, I wold wel quyt “ake huyre.” 
“Plight me thy trouth her in myn hond,” quod 
“The nexte thing that I require the, [sche, 
Thou schalt it doo, if it be in thy might, 

And I wol telle it the, er it be night.” [graunte.” 
“Have her my trouthe, “quod the knight, “I 
“ Thanne,” quod sche, “I dar me wel avaunte, 
Thy lif is sauf, for I wol stonde therby, 

Upon my lif the queen wol say as I; 

Let se, which is the proudest of hem alle, 

That werith on a coverchief or a calle, 6606 
That dar say nay of thing I schal the teche. 
Let us go forth withouten more speche.” 

Tho rowned sche a pistil in his eere, 

And bad him to be glad, and have no fere. 
Whan thay ben comen to the court, this knight 
Sayd, he had holde his day, that he hight, © 

Al redy was his answer, as he sayde. 

Ful many a noble wyf, and many a mayde, 
And many a wydow, for that thay ben wyse, 
The queen hirself sittyng as a justise, 6610 
Assemblid ben, his answer for to hiere; 

And after-ward this knight was bode appiere, 
To every wight comaundid was silence, 

And that the knight schuld telle in audience 
What thing that worldly wommen loven best. 

This knight ne stood not stille, as doth a best, 

But to the questioun anoon answerde, 

With manly voys, that al the court it herde: 

“ My liege lady, generally,” quod he, 

“ Wommen desiren to have soveraynté 

As wel over hir housbond as over hir love, 
And for to be in maystry him above. 

This is your most desir, though ye me kille; 
Doth as yow list, I am heer at your wille.” 

In al the court ne was ther wyf, ne mayde, 

Ne wydow, that contraried that he sayde; 

But sayden, he was worthy have his lif. 

And with that word upstart that olde wif, 
Which that the knight saugh sittyng on the grene. 
“ Mercy,” quod sche, “my soveraign lady queene, 


6620 


Er that your court departe, doth me right. 6631 

I taughte this answer unto the knight; 

For which he plighte me his trouthe there, 

The firste thing that I wold him requere, 

He wold it do, if it lay in his might. 

Before this court then pray I the, sir knight,” 

Quod sche, “that thou me take unto thy wif, 

For wel thou wost, that I have kept thy lif; 

If I say fals, sey nay, upon thy fey.” 

This knight answerd, “ Allas and waylawey! 

I wot right wel that such was my byhest. 6641 

For Goddes love, as chese a new request; 

Tak al my good, and let my body go.” 

“ Nay,” quod sche than, “I schrew us bothe tuo, 

For though that I be foule, old, and pore, 

I nolde for al the metal ne for the ore 

That under erthe is grave, or lith above, 

But I thy wife were and eek thy love.” 

“My love?” quod he, “nay,nay, my dampnacioun, 

Allas! that eny of my nacioun 665C 

Schuld ever so foule dischengid be!” 

But al for nought; the ende is this, that he 

Constreigned was, he needes most hir wedde, 

And takith his wyf, and goth with hir to bedde. 
Now wolden som men say paradventure, 

That for my necgligence I do no cure 

To telle yow the joye and tharray 

That at that fest was maad that ilke day. 

To which thing schortly answeren I schal, 

And say ther nas feste ne joy at al, 

Ther nas but hevynes and mochil sorwe; 

For prively he weddyd hir in a morwe, 

And alday hudde him as doth an oule, 

So wo was him, his wyf loked so foule. 

Gret was the wo the knight had in his thought 

Whan he was with his wyf on bedde brought, 

He walwith, and he torneth to and fro. 

His olde wyf lay smylyng ever mo, 

And sayd, “‘O deere housbond, benedicite, 

Fareth every knight with his wyf as ye? 


6660 


6670 


: Is this the lawe of king Arthures hous? 


Is every knight of his thus daungerous? 

I am your oughne love, and eek your wyf, 

Iam sche that hath savyd your lyf, 

And certes ne dede I yow never unright. 

Why fare ye thus with me the firste night? 

Ye fare lik a man that had left his wit. 

What is my gult? for Godes love, tel me it, 
And it schal be amendid, if that I may.” 

“ Amendid!” quod this knight, “allas! nay, nay, 
It wol nought ben amendid, never mo; 6681 
Thow art so lothly, and so old also, 

And therto comen of so lowh a kynde, 

That litil wonder is though I walwe and wynde; 
So wolde God, myn herte wolde brest!” 

“Ts this,” quod sche, “the cause of your unrest?” 
“Ye, certeynly,” quod he, “no wonder is!” 

“ Now, sire,” quod sche, “I couthe amende all 
If that me list, er it were dayes thre, [this, 
So wel ye mighte bere yow to me, 6690 
But for ye speken of such gentilesse 

As is descendit out of old richesse, 

Therfor schuld ye ben holden gentil men; 

Such arrogaunce is not worth an hen, 

Lok who that is most vertuous alway, 

Privé and pert, and most entendith ay 

To do the gentil dedes that he can, 

Tak him for the grettest gentil man. 

Crist, wol we clayme of him oure gentilesse, 


iti 


See mie pee as 


— 
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Nought of oure eldres for her olde richesse. 6700 
For though thay give us al her heritage, 

For which we clayme to be of high parage, 

Yit may thay not biquethe, for no thing 

To noon of us, so vertuous lyvyng, 

That made hem gentil men y-callid be, 

And bad us folwe hem in such degré, 

Wel can the wyse poet of Florence, 

That hatte Daunt, speke of this sentence; 

Lo, in such maner of rym is Dauntes tale: 

Ful seeld uprisith by his braunchis smale 6710 
Prowes of man, for God of his prowesse 

Wol that we claime of him our gentilesse; 

For of our auncestres we no thing clayme 

But temporal thing, that men may hurt and 
Ek eyery wight wot this as wel as I, [mayme. 
If gentiles were plaunted vac 

Unto a certayn lignage doun the line, 

Privé ne apert, thay wolde never fine 

To don of gentilesce the fair office, 

Thay might nought doon no vileny or vice. 6720 
Tak fuyr and ber it in the derkest hous 
Bitwixe this and the mount Caukasous, 
And let men shit the dores, and go thenne, 
Yit wol the fuyr as fair and lighte brenne 
As twenty thousand men might it biholde; 
His office naturel ay wol it holde, 

Up peril on my lif, til that it dye. 

Her may ye se wel, how that genterye 

Is nought annexid to possessioun, 

Sithins folk ne doon her operacioun 
Alway, as doth the fuyr, lo, in his kynde. 
For God it wot, men may ful often fynde 
A lordes sone do schame and yilonye. 
And he that wol have pris of his gentrie, 
For he was boren of a gentil hous, 

and had his eldres noble and vertuous, 
And nyl himselve doo no gentil dedes, 

Ne folw his gentil aunceter, that deed is, 
He is nought gentil, be he duk or erl; 

For vileyn synful deedes maketh a cherl. 
For gentilnesse nys but renomé 

Of thin auncestres, for her heigh bounté, 
Which is a straunge thing to thy persone; 
Thy gentilesce cometh fro God alloone. 
Than comth oure verray gentilesse of grace, 

at was no thing biquethe us with oure place. 
Thinketh how nobil, as saith Valerius, 

Was thilke Tullius Hostilius, 

That out of povert ros to high noblesse. 

Redith Senek, and redith eek Boece, 6750 
Ther schuln ye se expresse, that no dred is, 
That he is gentil that doth gentil dedis. 

And therfor, lieve housbond, I conclude, 

Al were it that myn auncetres wer rude, 

Yit may the highe God, and so hope I, 

Graunte me grace to lyve vertuously; 

Than am I gentil, whan that I bygynne 

To lyve vertuously, and weyven synne. 


6730 


6740 


6700. her olde. The Harl. Ms. reads, for our gret richesse. 
6709. Dauntes tale. The words of Dante (Purg. vii. 121) 
are,— 
, Rade volte risurge per li rami 
L’ humana probitate : et questo vuole 
Quei che la da, perche da se si chiami. 


6713. auncestres. Other mss. with Tyrwhitt, read our 
elders may we, which is perhaps the better reading. 

6741. For gentilnesse. Tyrwhitt refers to Boethius de 
Consol. iii. Pr. 6, for much of the reasoning here adopted 
by Chaacer. 


And ther as ye of povert me repreve, 

The heighe God, on, whom that we bilieve, 6760 
In wilful povert ches to lede his lif; 

And certes, every man, mayden, or wif, 

May understonde that Jhesus, heyen king, 

Ne wold not chese a vicious lyvyng. 

Glad povert is an honest thing certayn; 

This wol Senek and other clerkes sayn. 

Who that holt him payd of his povert, 

I hold him riche, al had he nought a schert. 

He that coveitith is a pore wight, 

For he wold have that is not in his might. 6770 
But he that nought hath, ne coveyteth nought to 
Is riche, although ye hold him butaknave, [have, 
Verray povert is synne proprely. 

“ Juvenal saith of povert merily, 

The pore man whan he goth by the way 
Bifore the theves he may synge and play. 
Povert is hateful good; and, as I gesse, 
A ful gret brynger out of busynesse; 

A gret amender eek of sapiens 

To him that takith it in paciens. 

Povert is this, although it seme elenge, 
Possessioun that no wight wil chalenge. 
Povert ful often, whan a man is lowe, 
Makith him his God and eek himself to knowe. 
Povert a spectacle is, as thinkith me, 

Thurgh which he may his verray frendes se; 
And therfor, sir, syth that I yow nought greve, 
Of my povert no more me repreve. 

“Now, sir, of elde ye repreve me; 
And certes, sir, though noon auctorité 
Were in no book, ye gentils of honour 
Sayn that men schuld an old wight doon favour, 
And clepe him fader, for your gentilesse; 
And auctours I schal fynden, as I gesse. 

“ Now ther that ye sayn I am foul and old, 
Than drede yow nought to ben a cokewold. 
For filthe and elde, al so mot I the, 

Ben grete wardeyns upon chastité. 
But natheles, sith I knowe your delyt, * 
I schal fulfille youre worldly appetyt. 6800 
Chese now,” quod sche, “oon of these thinges 
To have me foul and old til that Ideye, [tweye, 
And be to yow a trewe humble wyf, 
And never yow displease in al my lyf; 
Or elles ye wol have me yong and fair, 
And take your aventure of the repair 
That soba Be to your hous bycause of me, 
Or in som other place it may wel be. 
Now chese yourselven whethir that yow liketh.” 
This knight avysith him, and sore sikith, 6810 
But atte fast he sayd in this manere: 
“My lady and my love, and wif so deere, 

6761. lede. The Ms. Harl. has Jese, which appears to 


have been a mere error of the scribe. 

6774. Jwenal saith. Sat. x. 1. 22,— 

Cantabit vacuus coram latrone viator. 

6777. Povert is hateful good. This is taken from a pre- 
tended dialogue between the emperor Adrian and the 
philosopher Secundus, which is given in Vincent of Beau- 
vais, Spec. Hist. lib. x. ¢. 71, and is not unfrequently 
found in a separate form in old manuscripts. To the 
question, “ Quid est paupertas?” the philosopher replies, 
“ Odibile bonum ; sanitatis mater; remotio curarum; sa- 
pientie repertriz; negotium sine damno; possessio absque 
calumnia ; sine sollicitudine felicitas.” 

6797. al so, or, as it is commonly written, also, is the 
Anglo-Saxon ealswa or eal swa, Tyrwhitt, apparently not 
aware of this, has added another so, not found in any of 
the mss., and reads the line, 


6780 


6790 


For filthe, and elde also, so mot I the. 
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{ putte me in your wyse governaunce, 
Chesith yourself which may be most pleasaunce 
And most honour to yow and me also, 
1 do no fors the whether of the tuo; “ 
For as yow likith, it suffisith me.” jsche, 
“Than have I gete of yow the maystry,” quod 
“Sith I may govern and chese as me list?” 
“ Ye certis, wyf,” quod he, “ I hold it best.” 6820 
“ Kys me,” quod sche, “we ben no lenger wrothe, 
For, by my trouthe, I wol be to yow bothe, 
This is to SOY) ye, bothe fair and good. 

rei to that I mot sterve wood, 
But I be to yow al so good and trewe 
As ever was wyf, siththen the world was newe; 
And but I be to morow as fair'to seen 
As eny lady, emperesse, or queen, 
That is bitwixe thest and eek the west, 
Doth by my lyf right even as yow lest. — 
Cast up the cortyns, and look what this is.” __ 

And whan the knyght saugh verrayly al this, 
That sche so fair was, and so yong therto, 
For joye he hent hir in his armes tuo; 
His herte bathid in a bath of blisse, 
A thousand tyme on rowe he gan hir kisse. 
And sche obeyed him in every thing 
That mighte doon him pleisauns or likyng. 
And thus thay lyve unto her lyves ende 
In parfyt joye; and Jhesu Crist us sende 6840 
Housbondes meke, yonge, and freissche on bedde, 
And e to overbyde hem that we wedde. 
oe eek I pray to Jhesus schort her lyves, 

hat wil nought be governed after her wyves. 
And old and angry nygardes of despense, 
God send hem sone verray pestilence! 


6830 


THE PROLOGE OF THE FRERE. 


Tus worthy lymytour, this noble Frere, 
He made alway a maner lourynge cheere 
Upon the Sompnour, but for honesté 
No vileyns worde yit to him spak he. 
But atte last he sayd unto the wyf, 
‘ Dame,” quod he, “ God give yow good lyf! 
Ye han her touchid, al so mot I the, 
In scole matier gret difficulté. 
Ye han sayd mochel thing right wel, I say; 
But, dame, right as we ryden by the way, 
Us needeth nought but for to speke of game, 
And lete auctorités, in Goddes name, 
To preching and to scoles of clergie. 
But if it like to this companye, 
I wil yow of a sompnour telle a game; 
Pardé, ye may wel knowe by the name, 
That of a sompnour may no good be sayd; 
I pray that noon of yow be evel apayd; 
A sompnour is a renner up and doun 
With maundementz for fornicacioun, 
And is y-bete at every tounes eende.” 

Our oste spak, “A! sir, ye schold been heende 
And curteys, as a man of your estaat, 
In company we wol have no debaat; 6870 


‘ 6831. The second Cambridge ms. reads, instead of this 
ne, 


6850 


6860 


And so they slept tille the morwe : 
And than she saide, when it was a: 
“Caste up the curteyn, loke howe it is.” 


6858. Auctorités. “ Auctoritas was the usual word for 

post we call a text r aa oan Ms. Harl. 106,10. Ex- 
0 auctoritatis, Majus gaudium super uno peccatore. 

bid. 21. Expositio auctoritatis, Stetit populus de longe,” 
he. Tyrwhitt. 18, pop © Longe, 


Telleth your tale, and let the Sompnour be.” 

“ Nay,” quoth the Sompnour, “let him say to me 
What so him list; whan it cometh to my lot, 
By God! I schal him quyten every grot. 

TI schal him telle which a gret honour 

Is to ben a fals flateryng lymytour, 

And his offis I schal him telle i-wis.” 6879 
Oure host avswerd, ‘Pees, no more of this.” 
And after this he sayd unto the Frere, 

“ Telleth forth your tale, my leve maister deere.” 


THE FRERES TALE, 


Wurrom there was dwellyng in my countré 

An erchedeken, a man of gret degré, 

That boldely did execucioun 

In punyschyng of fornicacioun, 

Of wiechecraft, and eek of bauderye, 

Of diffamacioun, and avoutrie, 

Of chirche-reves, and of testamentes, 

Of contractes, and of Jak of sacraments, 

And eek of many another maner cryme, 

Which needith not to reherse at this tyme; 6890 
Of usur, and of symony also; 

But certes lecchours did he grettest woo; 

Thay schulde synge, if thay were hent; 

And smale tythers thay were fouly schent, 

If eny persoun wold upon hem pleyne, 

Ther might astert him no pecunial peyne. 

For smale tythes and for smal offrynge, 

He made the poeple pitously to synge. 

For er the bisschop caught hem in his hook, 
They weren in the archedeknes book: 6900 
And hadde thurgh his jurediccioun 

Power to have of hem correccioun. 

He had a sompnour redy to his hond, 

A slyer boy was noon in Engelond; 

Ful “ryt he had his espiaile, 

That taughte him wher he might avayle. 

He couthe spare of lecchours oon or tuo, 

To techen him to four and twenty mo. 

For though this sompnour wood were as an hare, 
To telle his harlotry I wol not spare; 6910 
For we ben out of here correccioun, 

Thay have of us no jurediccioun, 


| Ne never schul to terme of alle her lyves. 


“ Peter! so been the wommen of the styves,” 
Quod this Sompnour, “i-put out of oure cures.” 
“ Pees! with meschaunce and with mesaventures,” 
Thus sayd our host, “and let him telle his tale. 
Now telleth forth, although the Sompnour gale, 
Ne spareth nought, myn owne maister deere.” 
This false theef, the sompnour, quoth the frere, 
Had alway bawdes redy to his hond, 6921 


6880. Pees, no more of this. The Harl. Ms. reads, and 
sayd the Sompnour this. 

6882. leve. This word is omitted in the Ms. Harl., but 
seems necessary for the metre, and is from the 
Lansdown Ms. Tyrwhitt has owen maister. 

The Freres Tale. It is probable that Chaucer took this 
admirable story from an old fabliau, now lost, or at least 
unknown. It has, however, been ager ie in an abridged 
form in a tale printed in my Selection of Latin Stories, 
p. 70, under the title of De Advocato et Diabolo, from the 
Promptuarium Exemplorum, a work compiled in the earlier 
part of the fifteenth century. 

6897. smale tythes and for smal offrynge. The sermons 
of the friars in the fourteenth century were most frequently 
designed to impress the absolute duty of paying full tithes 
ve pao, which were enforced by a number of legends 
an es. 


6915. this — The Ms. Harl. reads 
quod bang 8. here, 


! They beth i-put al 


THE FRERES TALE. 
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As eny hauk to lure in Engelond, 

That told him al the secré that thay knewe, 
For here acqueintaunce was not come of newe; 
Thay were his approwours prively. 

He took himself a gret profyt therby; 

His maister knew nat alway what he wan. 
Withoute maundement, a lewed man 

He couthe sompne, up peyne of Cristes curs, 
And thay were glad to fille wel his purs, 6930 
And make him grete festis atte nale. 

And right as Judas hadde purses smale 
And was a theef, right such a theef was he, 
His maister had not half his dueté; 

He was (if I schal give him his laude) 

A theef, a sompnour, and eek a baude. 
And he had wenches at his retenue, 

That whethir that sir Robert or sir Hughe, 
Or Jak, or Rauf, or who so that it were 
That lay by hem, thay told it in his eere. 
Thus was the wenche and he of oon assent, 
And he wold fecche a feyned maundement, 
And sompne hem to chapitre bothe tuo, 
And pyle the man, and let the wenche go. 


6940 


' Than wold he sayn, “Ischal, frend, for thy sake, 


Don strike the out of oure lettres blake; 
The thar no more as in this cas travayle; 
I am thy frend ther I the may avayle.” 
Certeynly he knew of bribours mo 
Than possible is to telle in yeres tuo; 
For in this world nys dogge for the bowe, 
That can an hurt deer from an hol y-knowe 
Bet than this sompnour knew a leccheour, 
Or ayoutier, or ellis a paramour; 
And for that was the fruyt of al his rent, 
Therfore theron he set al his entent. 

And so bifel, that oones on a day 


6950 


' This sompnour, ever wayting on his pray, 


Rod forth to sompne a widew, an old ribibe, 

Fe g a cause, for he wolde hana bribe. 6960 
And happed that he say bifore him ryde 

A gay yeman under a forest syde; 

A ow he bar, and arwes bright and kene, 

He had upon a courtepy of grene, 

An hat upon his heed, with frenges blake. [take!” 
“Sir,” quod this sompnour, “heyl and wel over- 
“ Welcome,” quod he, “and every good felawe; 
Whider ridestow under this grene schawe?”’ 
Sayde this yiman, “ Wiltow fer to day?” 

This sompnour answerd, and sayde, “ Nay. 6970 
Her faste by,” quod he, “is myn entent 

To ryden, for to reysen up a rent, 

That longith to my lordes dueté.” 

“ Artow than a bayely ?” “Ye,” quod he. 


6982. Judas. According to the medieval legends, Judas 
was Christ’s purse-bearer, and embezzled a part of the 
money which was given to him for his master. We are 
informed in the metrical life of Judas, in Ms. Harl. 2277 
(fol. 228 v°), that 
Siththe oure Loverd him makede apostle to fondi his mod, 
And siththe pursberer of his pans to spene al his god; 
For meni men gyve oure Loverd god that were of gode 
To susteyni his apostles, other nadde he noght. [thoght, 
Ac tho Judas withinne was and his mighte founde, 7 
Of oure Loverdes that he wiste he stal al to grounde; 
When he mighte of eche thing, the teothing he wolde stele: 
A schrewe he was al his lyf, y ne mai no leng hele. 

Wel wiste oure Loverd thas and al his lither dede, 

Ac natheles he moste fulfulle that the prophetes sede. 


6960. hana. These words are omitted in the Harl. and 
Lansd. Mss. 


. This word is omitted in the Harl. Ms., pro- 
bably by an oversight. 3 


He durste not for verray filth and schame 
Sayn that he was a sompnour, for the name. 
“ De par dieux !” quod the yeman, “ lieve bro- 


Thou art a bayly, and I am another. [ther, 
I am unknowen, as in this contré; 
Of thin acqueintance I wol praye the, 6980 


And eek of brotherheed, if it yow lest. 

I have gold and silver in my chest; 

If that the happe come into oure schire, 

Al schal be thin, right as thou wolt desire.” 

“ Graunt mercy,” quod this sompnour, “by my 
Everich in otheres hond his trouthe laith, [faith !” 
For to be sworne bretheren til thay deyen. 

In daliaunce forth thay ride and pleyen. 

This sompnour, which that was as ful of jangles, 
As ful of venym ben these weryangles, 6990 
And ever enquering upon every thing, . 
“Brother,” quod he, “ wher now is your dwellyng, 
Another day if that I schuld yow seeche?” ? 
This yiman him! answered in softe speche:  , 

“ Brother,” quod he, “ fer in the north contré, 
Wheras I hope somtyme I schal the se. 

Er we depart I schal the so wel wisse, 

That of myn hous ne schaltow never misse.” 

“ Now, brother,” quod this sompnour, “I yow 


pray, 
Teche ea) whil that we ryden by the way, 7000 
Syn that ye ben a baily as am I, 
Som subtilté, as tel me faithfully 
In myn office how that I may wynne. 
And spare not for consciens or for synne, 
But, as my brother, tel me how do ye.” 

“ Now, by my trouthe, brothir myn,” sayd he, 
“ As I schal telle the a faithful tale. 
My wages ben ful streyt and eek ful smale; 
My lord to me is hard’ and daungerous, 
And myn office is ful laborous; 
And therfor by extorciouns I lyve, 
Fosoth I take al that men wil me give, 
Algate by sleighte or by violence 
Fro yer to yer I wynne my despence; 
I can no better telle faithfully.’ 

“ Now certes,” quod this sompnour, “so fare I; 
I spare not to take, God it woot, 
But if it be to hevy or to hoot. 
What I may gete in counseil prively, 
No more consciens of that have I. 
Nere myn extorcions, I might not lyven, 
Ne of such japes I wil not be schriven. 
Stomak ne conscience know I noon; 
I schrew thes schrifte-fadres everychoon, 
Wel be we met, by God and seint Jame! 
But, leve brother, telle me thy name,” 
Quod this sompnour. In this mene while 
This yeman gan a litel for to smyle. 
“ Brothir,” quod he, “ woltow that I the telle? 
I am a feend, my dwellyng is in helle, 7030 
And her I ryde about my purchasyng, 


7010 


7020 


6987. sworne bretheren. The custom of swearing frater- 
nity has been alréady alluded to in a note on 1. 1134. 


6995. north contré. According to medieval legends, hell 
lay to the north (see my Patrick’s Purgatory), so that there 
is irony in this reply. 

7009. hard. The Harl. Ms. reads streyt, probably a mere 
error, arising from the occurrence of the same word in the 
preceding line. 

7018. to hevy or to hoot. This was a common expression. 
Tyrwhitt quotes an example from Froissart, v. i. c. 229, 
ne laissoient rien & prendre, s’il n’estoit trop chaud, trop 
froid, ou trop pesant. 
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To wite wher men wol give me eny thing. 

My purchas is theffect of al my rent. 

Loke how thou ridest for the same entent 

To wynne good, thou rekkist never how, 

Right so fare I, for ryde I wolde now 

Unto the worldes ende for a pray.” [say? 
“ A!” quod the sompnour, “ benedicite, what ye 

I wende ye were a yeman trewely, 

Ye han a mannes schap as wel as I. 

Have ye a figure than determinate 

In helle, ther ye ben in your estate?” 

“ Nay, certeynly,” quod he, “ther have we non, 

But whan us likith we can take us on, 

Or ellis make yow seme that we ben schape 

Som tyme like a man, or like an ape; 

Or lik an aungel can I ryde or go; 

It is no wonder thing though it be so, 

A lousy jogelour can deceyve the, 

And, parfay, yit can I more craft than he.” 7050 
A Why,” quod this sompnour, “ryde ye than 

or goon Y 

In sondry wyse, and nought alway in oon?” 

“ For,” quod he, “ we wol us in such forme make, 

As most abil is oure pray to take.” 

“ What makith yow to have al this labour?” 

“ Ful many a cause, lieve sir sompnour,” 

Sayde this feend. “But al thing hath a tyme; 

The day is schort, and it is passed prime, 

And yit ne wan I nothing in this day; 

I wol entent to wynnyng, if I may, 

And not entende oure thinges to declare; 

For, brother myn, thy wit is al to bare 

To understond, although I told hem the. 

For but thou axid whi laboure we; 

For som tyme we ben Goddis instrumentes, 

And menes to don his comaundementes, 

Whan that him list, upon his creatures, 

In divers act and in divers figures. 

Withouten-him we have no might certeyn, 

If that him liste stonde ther agayn. 7070 

And som tyme at our prayer have we leeve, 

Only the body, and not the soule greve; 

Witness on Jobe, whom we dide ful wo. 

And som tyme have we might on bothe tuo, 

This is to say of body and soule eeke. 

And som tyme be we suffred for to seeke 

Upon a man, and doon his soule unrest 

And not his body, and al is for the best. 

Whan he withstondith oure temptacioun, 

It is a cause of his savacioun, 

Al be it so it was nought oure entent 

He schuld be sauf, but that we wold him hent. 

And som tyme we ben servaunt unto man 

As to therchebisschop seynt Dunstan, 

And to thapostolis, servaunt was I.” 


7040 


7060 


7080 


7041. figure than determinate. In this and the following 
lines, Chaucer enters into the ordinary philosophical 
speculations of his time on the nature of spirits. 

7044, take. The Harl. Ms. has make, but the reading of 
the Lansd. Ms., here adopted, seems best. 

7045. yow seme,i.e.makeit seem to you. Tyrwhitt reads 
toene, but the reading of the present text is supported by 
the best mss. 

7049. lousy jogelour. The jogelour (joculator) was origi- 
nally the minstrel, and at an earlier period was an im- 
portant member of society. He always combined mimicry 
and mountebank performances with poetry and music, In 
Chaucer’s time he had so far degenerated as to have be- 
come a mere mountebank, and, as it appears, to have 
merited the energetic epithet here applied to him. 

7084. seynt Dunstan. This probably alludes to some 
popular story of Dunstan now lost. 


“ Yit tel me,” quod the sompnour, “ faithfully, 
Make ye yow newe bodies alway 
Of elementz?” The fend answerde, “ Nay; 
Som tyme we feyne, and som tyme we ryse 
With dede bodies, in ful wonder wyse, 
And speke renably, and as fair and wel 
As to the Phitonissa dede Samuel; 
And yit wol somme say, it was not he. 
I do no fors of your divinité. 
But oon thing warne I the, I wol not jare, 
Thou wilt algates wite how we ben schape: 
Thow schalt herafter-ward, my brother deere, 
Com, wher the nedith nothing for to leere, 
For thou schalt by thin oughn experience 
Conne in a chayer reden of this sentence 
Bet than Virgile, whils he was on lyve, 
Or Daunt also. Now let us ryde blyve, 
For I wol holde company with the, 
Til it be so that thou forsake me.” 
“ Nay,” quod the sompnour, “ that schal nought 
I am a yiman that knowen is ful wyde; [betyde. 
My trouthe wol I hold, as in this caas, : 
For though thou be the devyl Sathanas, 
My trouthe wol I holde to the, my brother, 
As I am swore, and ech of us to other, 
For to be trewe bretheren in this caas; 
For bothe we goon abouten oure purchas, 
Tak thou thi part, and that men wil the gyven, 
And I schal myn, thus may we bothe lyven. 
And if eny of us have more than other, 
Let him be trewe, and part it with his brother.” 
“T graunte,” quod the devel, “ by my fay!” 
And with that word thay riden forth her way; 
And right at thentryng of a townes ende, 7119 
To which this sompnour schope him for to wende, 
Thay seigh a cart, that chargid was with hay, 
Which that a carter drof forth in his way. 
Deep was the way, for which the carte stood; 
This carter smoot, and cryde as he wer wood, 
“ Hayt, brok; hayt, stot; what spare ye for the 
stoones ? 
The fend,” quod he, “ yow fech body and bones, 
As ferforthly as ever wer ye folid! 
So moche wo as I have with yow tholid! 
The devyl have al, bothe cart and hors and hay!” 
This somvnour sayde, “ Her schal we se play.” 
And ner the feend | he drough, as nought ne were, 
Ful prively, and rouned in his eere, 7132 
“‘ Herke, my brother, harke, by thi faith! 
Ne herest nought thou what the carter saith? 
Hent it anoon, for he hath given it the, 
Bothe hay and caples, and eek his cart, pardé!” 
“Nay,” quod the devyl, “ God wot, never a del, 
It is nought his entente, trustith wel, 
Ask it thiself, if thou not trowist me, 
Or ellis stint a while and thou schalt se.” 7140 
This carter thakketh his hors upon the croupe, 
And thay bygon to drawen and to stowpe. 
“ Ha : now,” quod he, “ther Jhesu Crist yow 
esse, 
And al his hondwerk, bothe more and lesse! 
That was wel twight, myn oughne lyard, boy, 
I pray God save thy body sol seint Loy. 
7090. dede bodies. The adoption of the bodies of the 
deceased by evil spirits in their wanderings upon earth, 
was an important part of the medieval superstitions of 
this country, and enters largely into a variety of legend- 
ary stories found in the old chroniclers. 
7130. se play. The Lansd. Ms. reads, have a pleie. Tyr- 
whitt’s reading is, have a pray. 
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Now is my cart out of the sloo pardé!” 

“Lo! brother,” quod the feend, “ what told I the? 
Her may ye seen, myn owne deere brother, 

The carter spak oon thing, and thought another. 
Let us go forth abouten our viage; 7151 
Hier wynne I nothing upon cariage.” 

Whan that thay comen somwhat out of toune, 
This sompnour to his brothir gan to roune; 
“Brothir,” quod he, “ her wonyth an old rebekke, 
That had almost as lief to leese hir necke, 

As for to give a peny of hir good. 

I wol han twelf pens though that sche go wood, 

Or I wol somone hir to oure office; 

And yit, God wot, I know of hir no vice. 

But for thou canst not, as in this contré, 

Wynne thy cost, tak her ensample of me.” 

This sompnour clapped at the widowes gate; 

“Com out,” quod he, “thou olde viritrate; 

I trowe thou hast som frere or prest with the.” 

“Whoclappith ther?” sayd this widow, “benedicite! 

God save yow, sir! what is your swete wille?” 

“T have,” quod he, “a somonaunce of a bille, 

Up payne of cursyng, loke that thou be 

To morwe biforn our erchedeknes kne, 7170 

To answer to the court of certeyn thinges.” 

“Now,” quod sche, “ Jhesu Crist, and king of 

So wisly helpe me, as I ne may. [kinges, 

I have ben seek, and that ful many a day. 

I may not goon so fer,” quod sche, “ne ryde, 

But I be deed, so prikith it in my syde. 

May I nat aske a lybel, sir sompnour, 

And answer ther by my procuratour 

To suche thing as men wol oppose me?” 

“Yis,” quod this sompnour, “ pay anoon, let se, 

Twelf pens to me, and I the wil acquite. 7181 

Ischal no profyt have therby but lite; 

My mayster hath the profyt and not I. 

Com of, and let me ryden hastily; 

Gif me my twelf pens, I may no lenger tary.” 

“ Twelf pens?” quod sche, “now lady seinte 
Ma 


7160 


saary 
So wisly help me out of care and synne, 
This wyde world though that I schulde wynne, 
Ne have I not twelf pens withinne myn hold. 
Ye knowen wel that Iam pore and old; 7190 
Kithe youre almes on me pore wrecche.” 
“‘ Nay than,” quod he, “the foule fend me fecche! 
If I thexcuse, though thou schalt be spilt.” 
“ Allas!” quod sche, “ God wot, I have no gilt.” 
“Pay me,” quod he, “ or by the swet seint Anne! 
As I wol bere away thy newe panne 
For dette, which thou owest me of old, 
Whan that thou madest thin housbond cokewold, 
I payd at hom for thy correccioun.” 
~ Thou lixt,” quod sche, “ by my savacioun, 7200 
Ne was I never er now, wydow ne wyf, 
Somound unto your court in al my lyf; 
Ne never I was but of my body trewe. 
Unto the devel rough and blak of hiewe 
Give I thy body and the panne also!” 
And whan the devyl herd hir curse so 
Upon hir knees, he sayd in this manere: 
“ Now, Mabely, myn owne modir deere, 
Is this your wil in ernest that ye seye?” 


7158. wol han twelf. By a curious error of the scribe 
these three words are contracted into wolf in the Harl. Ms, 

7186. twelf pens. The penny was at this time a coin of 
much greater relative value than the coin known under 
that name at the present day. 


“ The devel,” quod sche, “fecche him er he deye, 
And panne and al, but he wol him repente!” 7211 

“ Nay, olde stot, that is not myn entente,” 
Quod this sompnour, “for to repente me 
For eny thing that I have had of the; 

I wold I had thy smok and every cloth.” 

“ Now brothir,” quod the devyl, “be not wroth; 
Thy body and this panne is myn by right. 
Thow schalt with me to helle yit to night, 
Wher thou schalt knowen of oure priveté 
More than a maister of divinité.” 7220 

And with that word the foule fend him hente; 
Body and soule, he with the devyl wente, 

Wher as the sompnours han her heritage; 
And God that maked after his ymage 
Mankynde, save and gyde us alle and some, 
And leeve this Sompnour good man to bycome, 

“Lordyngs, I couth han told yow,” quod the 
“ Had I had leysir for this Sompnour here, [frere, 
After the text of Crist, and Powel, and Jon, 
And of oure other doctours many oon, 
Such peynes that our herte might agrise, 
Al be it so, no tonge may devyse, 

Though that I might a thousand wynter telle, 
The peyn of thilke cursed hous of helle. 
But for to kepe us from that cursed place, 
Wakith, and prayeth Jhesu for his grace, 
So kepe us fro the temptour Sathanas. 
Herknith this word, beth war as in this cas, 
The lyoun syt in his awayt alway 

To slen the innocent, if that he may. 
Disposith youre hertes to withstonde 

The fend, that wolde make yow thral and bonde; 
He may not tempte yow over your might, 

For Crist wol be your champioun and knight; 
And prayeth, that oure Sompnour him repente 
Of his mysdede, er that the fend him hente.” 


THE SOMPNOURES PROLOGE. 


Tuts Sompnour in his styrop up he stood, 
Upon the Frere his herte was so wood, 
That lyk an aspen leef he quok for ire. 

“ Lordyngs,” quod he, “ but oon ‘hing I desire; 
I yow biseke, that of your curtesye, 7251 
Syn ye han herd this false Frere lye, 

As suffrith me I may my tale telle. 

This Frere bosteth that he knowith helle, 
And, God it wot, that is litil wonder, 
Freres and feendes been but litel asonder. 
For, pardy. ye han often tyme herd telle, 
How that a frere ravyscht was to helle 

In spirit ones by a visioun, 

And as an aungel Jad him up and doun, 

To schewen him the peynes that ther were, 
In al the place saugh he not 4 frere, 

Of other folk he saugh y-nowe in wo. 

Unto this aungel spak this frere tho: 

‘ Now, sire,’ quod he, ‘han freres such a grace, 
That noon of hem schal comen in this place?’ 
‘Yis,’ quod this ity 8 ‘many a mylioun.’ 
And unto Sathanas he lad him doun. 

‘ And now hath Sathanas,’ saith he, ‘a tayl 
Broder than of a carrik is the sayl.’ 


7230 


7240 


7260 


7270 


_)‘ Hold up thy tayl, thou Sathanas,’ quod he, 


‘ Schew forth thyn ers, and let the frere se 

Wher is the nest of freres in this place.’ 

And er than half a forlong way of space, 

Right so as bees swarmen out of eh 

Out of the develes ers thay gonne dryve, 
G 
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“ 


Twenty thousand freres on a route, 

And thorughout helle swarmed al aboute, 

And comen agen, as fast as thay may goon, 
And in his ers thay crepen everichoon. . 7280 
He clappid his tayl agayn, and lay ful stille. 
This frere, whan he loked had his fille 

Upon the torment of this sory place, 

His spirit God restored of his grace 

Unto his body agayn, and he awook; 

But natheles for fere yit he quook, 

So was the develes ers yit in his mynde, 

That is his heritage of verray kynce. 

God save yow alle, save this cursed Frere; 

My proloug wol I ende in this manere.” ~ 7290 


THE SOMPNOURES TALE. 


Lorpyrnes, ther is in Engelond, I gesse, 

A mersschly lond called Holdernesse, 

In which ther went a 5 inge aboute 

To preche, and eek to begge, it is no doubte. 

red so bifel it on a day this frere _ 

Had preched at a chirch in his manere, 

And specially aboven every thin 

Excited he the poepul in his preching 

To trentals, and to give for Goddis sake, 

_ Wherwith men mighten holy houses make, 7300 
Ther as divine servys is honoured, 

Nought ther as it is wasted and devoured; 

Neither it needeth not for to be give 

As to possessioneres, that mow lyve, 

Thanked be God, in wele and abundaunce. 

“ Trentals,” sayd he, “ delyvereth fro penaunce 

Her frendes soules, as wel eld as yonge, 

Ye, whanne that thay hastily ben songe, 

Nought for to hold a prest jolif and gay, 

He syngith not but oon masse ina day. 7310 

Deiyverith out,” quod he, “ anoon the soules. 

Ful hard it is, with fleischhok or with oules 

To ben y-clawed, or brend, or i-bake; 

Now speed yow hastily for Cristes sake.” 

And whan this frere had sayd al his entent, 
With qui cum patre forth his way he went. 
Whan folk in chirch had give him what hem lest, 
He went his way, no lenger wold he rest, 
With scrip and pyked staf, y-touked hye; 
In every hous he gan to pore and prye, 
And beggyd mele or chese, or ellis corn. 


7320 


The Sompnoures Tale. I have not met with this story 
elsewhere. It is a bitter satire on the covetousness of the 
friars, who were eager and officious attendants on the 
death-beds of those who had any thing to give away. In 
this respect it may be compared with the satirical notices 
in Piers Ploughmans Oreede. ‘ 

7292. Holdernesse. ‘This district lies on the coast of 
Yorkshire, 

7300. houses. The Harl. Ms. reads soules. 

7304. possessioneres—i.e. the regular orders of monks, 
who possessed landed property and enjoyed rich revenues, 
The friars were forbidden by their rule to possess pro- 
perty, which they only did under false pretences: they 
depended for support on voluntary offerings, 

7306. Trentals. A service of thirty masses, for which 
of course the friars required a much greater sum than for 
a single mass. 

7311. anoon. This word is omitted in the Harl. Ms. 

1312. fleischhok or with oules. In the old paintings and 
illuminations representing the infernal regions, the fiends 
are pictured tearing and piercing the wicked with hooks 
and other similar instruments, while they are roasting in 
fires and boiling in pots, or tormented in other similar 

7316. qui cum patre. Th Jnsion of th 

qui cum patre. € conclusion of the formula of 
final benediction. Ms. Harl. omits the words his way, 


| He planed out the names everychoon, 


His felaw had a staf typped with horn, 

A payr of tablis al of yvory, 

And a poyntel y-polischt fetisly, 

And wroot the names alway as he stood 

Of alle folk that gaf him eny good, 

Ascaunce that he wolde for hem preye. 

“ Gif us a busshel whet, or malt, or reye, 

A Goddes Kichil, or a trip of chese, 

Or elles what yow list, we may not chese; 7330 

A Goddes halpeny, or a masse peny; 

Or gif us of youre braune, if ye have eny, 

A dagoun of your blanket, leeve dame, 

Oure suster deer,—lo! her I write your name— 

Bacoun or beef, or such thing as we fynde.” 

A stourdy harlot ay went hem byhynde, 

That was her hostis man,.and bar a sak, 

And what men gaf hem, layd it on his bak. 

And whan that he was out atte dore, anoon 

7340 

That he biforn had writen in his tablis; 

He served hem with nyfles and with fablis. 
“N; ay, ther thou lixt, thou Sompnour,” sayd the 

rere, 

“ Pees,” quod our host, “ for Cristes moder deere, 

Tel forth thy tale, and spare it not at al.” 

“ So thrive I,” quod the Sompnour, “so I schal!” 
So long he wente hous by hous, til he 

Cam til an hous, ther he was-wont to be 

Refresshid mor than in an hundrid placis. 

Syk lay the housbond man, whos that the place is, 

Bedred upon a couche lowe he lay. 7351 

“ Deus hie,” quod he, “ O Thomas, frend, good 

Sayde this frere al curteysly and softe. [day!” 

“ 0 Thomas, God yeld it yow, ful ofte 

Have I upon this bench i-fare ful wel, 

Her have I eten many a mery mel.” 

And fro the bench he drof away the cat, 

And layd adoun his potent and his hat, 

And re" | his scrip, and set him soft adoun; 

His felaw was go walkid in the toun 

Forth with his knave, into the ostelrye, 

Wher as he schop him thilke night to lye. 
“ O deere maister,” ps the seeke man, 

“ How have ye fare siththe March bygan? 

I saygh yow nought this fourtenight or more.” 
“ God wot,” quod he, “ labord have I ful sore; 

And specially for thy salvacioun 

Have I sayd many a precious orisoun, 

And for myn other frendes, God hem blesse. 

I have to day ben at your chirche at messe, 7370 

And sayd a sermoun after my simple wit, 

Nought al after the text of holy wryt. 

For it is hard for yow, as I suppose, 

And therfor wil I teche yow ay the glose. 

Glosyng is a ful glorious thing certayn, 

For letter sleth, so as we clerkes sayn. 

Ther have I taught hem to be charitable, 

And spend her good ther it is resonable; 

And ther I pore - our dame, wher is she?” 

“Yond in the yerd I trowe that sche be,” 7380 


7329. A Goddes kichil. Tyrwhitt explains this phrase 
/ by a note of M. De la Monnaye on the Contes of Bonaven- 
ture des Periers, t. ii. p. 107. Belle serrure de Dieu. .. 
expression du petit peuple, qui rapporte pieusement tout 
& Dieu.—Rien n’est plus commun dans la bouche des bon- 
nes Vieilles, que ces espéces d’Hébraismes: J? m’en cotte 
un bel écu de Dieu; Il ne me reste que ca-pauvre enfant de 
Dieu ; Donnez-moi une bénite auméne-de Dieu. S80 we have 


two lines below, a Goddes halpeny. ’ 
7352. Deus hic! God be here! the ordinary formula of 


7360 


which seem necessary for the metre, 


benediction on entering a house. 
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THE SOMPNOURES TALE. 


Sayde this man, “and sche wil come anoon.” 

“« Ey. mayster, welcome be ye, by seint Johan 
Sayde this wyf, “ how fare ye hertily?” 

The frere ariseth up ful curteysly, 

And her embracith in his armes narwe, 

And kist hir swete, and chirkith as a sparwe 
With his lippes: “ Dame,” quod he, “ right wel, 
As he that is your servaunt everydel, 

Thankyd be God, that yow gaf soule and lif, 
Yit saugh I not this day so fair a wyf 7390 
In al the chirche, God so save me.” 

; Phe God amend — sir,” quod sche, 

* Algates welcome be ye, by my fay.” 

“ Graunt geiets, tees " this tae I found alway. 
But of your grete goodnes, by youre leve, 
I wolde pray yow that ye yow not greeve, 
I wil with Thomas speke a litel throwe; 
These curates ben ful negligent and slowe 
To grope tendurly a conscience. 

In schrift and preching is my diligence, 
And study in Petres wordes and in Poules, 
I walk and fissche Cristen mennes soules, 
To yelde Jhesu Crist his propre rent; 

To spreden his word is al myn entent.” 

“ Now, by your leve, o deere sir,” quod sche, 

“ Chyd him right wel for seinte Trinité. 

He is as angry as a pissemyre, 

Though that he have al that he can desire, 
Though I him wrye on night, and make him warm, 
And over him lay my leg other myn arm, 7410 
He groneth lik our boor, that lith in sty. 

Othir disport of him right noon have I, 

I may please him in no maner caas.” 

- nf homas, jeo vous dy, Thomas, Thomas, 
This makth the feend, this moste ben amendid. 
Tre is a thing that highe God defendid, 

And therof wold I speke a word or tuo.” 

“ Now, maister,” quod the wyf, “er that I go, 
What wil ye dine? I wil go theraboute.” 

“ Now, dame,” quod he, “jeo vous dy saunz doute, 
Have I not of a capoun but the lyvere, 7421 
And of your softe brede but a schivere, 

And after that a rostyd Pigges heed, 

(But that I wold for me no best were deed) 
Than had I with yow homly suffisaunce. 

I am a man of litel sustinaunce. 

My spirit hath his fostryng on the Bible. 

The body is ay so redy an so penyble 

To wake, that my stomak is destroyed. 

I pray yow, dame, that ye be not anoyed, 7430 
For I so frendly yow my counseil schewe; 

By God! I nold not telle it but a fewe.” 

“ Now, sir,” quod sche, “ but o word er I go. 
My child is deed withinne this wykes tuo, 
Soon after that ye went out of this toun.” 

“His deth saugh I by revelacioun,” 
Sayde this frere, “at hoom in oure dortour 
I p wel sayn, er that half an hour 
After his deth, I seigh him born to blisse 
In myn avysioun, so God me wisse. 

So did our sextein, and our fermerere, 
That han ben trewe freres fifty yere; 

Thay may now, God be thanked of his lone, 
Maken her jubilé, and walk alloone. 
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And up I roos, and al our covent eeke, 
With many a teere trilling on my cheeke, 
Te Deum was our song, and nothing ellis, 
Withouten noys or claterying of bellis, 
Save that to Crist I sayd an orisoun, 
Thankyng him of my revelacioun. 

For, sire and dame, trustith me right wel, 
Our orisouns ben more effectuel, 

And more we se of Goddis secré thinges, 
Than borel folk, although that thay ben kinges, 
We lyve in povert and in abstinence, 

And hotel folk in riches and dispence 

Of mete and drink, and in her ful delyt. 

We han al this worldes lust al in despyt. 

Lazar and Dives lyveden diversely, 

And divers guerdoun hadde thay thereby. 7460 
Who so wol praye, he must faste, and be clene, 
And fatte his soule, and make his body lene. 
We faren, as saith thapostil; cloth and foode 
Sufficeth us, though thay ben not goode. 

The clennes and the fastyng of us freres 


7450 


. Makith that Crist acceptith oure prayeres. 


Lo, Moyses fourty dayes and fourty night 
Fasted, er that the highe God of might 
Spak with him in the mount of Synay; 
With empty wombe fastyng many a day, 
hired he the lawe, that was writen 
With Goddis fynger; and Eli, wel ye witen, 

In mount Oreb, er he had any speche 

With highe God, that is oure lyves leche, 

He fastid, and was in contemplacioun. 

Aron, that had the temple in governacioun, 
And eek the other prestes everychoon, 

Into the temple whan thay schulden goon 

To preye for the poeple, and doon servise, 

Thay nolden drinken in no maner wise 7480 
No drynke, which that dronke might hem make, 
But ther in abstinence prey arid wake, 

Lest that thay dedin; tak heed what I say— 
But thay ben sobre that for the pepul pray—~ 
War that I say—no mor; for it suffisith, 
Oure Lord Jhesu, as oure lore devysith, 
Gaf us ensampil of fastyng and ‘prayeres; 
Therfore we mendinauntz, we sely freres, 
Ben wedded to povert and to continence, 
To charité, humblesse, and abstinence, 
To persecucioun for rightwisnesse; 

To wepyng, tababloved, and clennesse. 
And therfor may ye seen that oure P ks digs 
(I speke of us, we mendeaunts, we freres) 
Ben to the hihe God mor acceptable 

Than youres, with your festis at your table. 
Fro Paradis first, if I schal not lye, 

Was man out chaced for his glotonye, 

And chast was man in Paradis certe 
But now herk, Thomas, what I sch 

I ne have no tixt of it, as I suppose, 
But I schal fynd it in a maner glose; 
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the seyn, 
7501 


stead of fifty, which latter reading is given by Ms. Lansd., 
and would seem by the context to be the correct one. 

7454. borel folk—laymen. The term appears to have 
arisen from the material of their clothing, which was not 
used by the clergy. 

7458. lust al. I have adopted this reading from the 
Lansdowne Ms., as the,reading of the Harl. Ms., delit, 
seems to have been an error of the scribe, who had in his 
ears the last word of the p line. 

7461. he must. These words, omitted in the Marl. Ms., 


seem necessary to the sense. 
the| 7486. oure lore. The Lansd. Ms. reads holy God, and 


Tyrwhitt gives holy writ. 
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THE CANTERBURY TALES. 


That specially our swete Lord Jhesus 
Spak this by freres, whan he sayde thus, 
Blessed be thay that pover in spirit ben. 
And so forth in the gospel ye may seen, 
Whether it be likir oure professioun, 

Or heris that swymmen in possessioun. 
Fy on her pomp, and on her glotenye, 
And on her lewydnesse! I hem defye. 
Me thinkith thay ben lik Jovynian, 

Fat as a whal, and walken as a swan; 
Al vinolent as botel in the spence. 

Her prayer is of ful gret reverence; : 
Whan thay for soules sayn the Psalm of David, 
Lo, boef thay say, Cor meum eructavit. 

Who folwith Cristes gospel and his lore 

But we, that humble ben, and chast, and pore, 
Workers of Goddes word, not auditours? 
Therfor right as an hauk upon a sours 7520 
Upspringeth into thaer, right so prayeres 

of charitabil and chaste busy freres 

Maken her sours to Goddis eeres tuo. 

Thomas, Thomas, so mote I ryde or go, 

And by that Lord that clepid is seint Ive, 

Ner thou oure brother, schuldestow never thrive. 
In oure chapitre pray we day and night 

To Crist, that he the sende hele and might 

Thy body for to welden hastily.” 

“ God wot,” quod he, “ therof nowght feele T, 
As help me Crist, as I in fewe yeeres 7531 
Have spendid upon many divers freres 
Ful many a pound, yit fare I never the bet; 
Certeyn my good have I almost byset. 

Farwel my gold, for it is almost ago.” 

The frere answerd, “ O Thomas, dostow so ? 
What needith yow dyverse freres seche? 

What needith Bim that hath a parfyt leche 

To sechen othir leches in the toun? 

Youre inconstance is youre confusioun. 7540 
Holde ye than me, or elles oure covent, 

‘To praye for yow insufficient? 

Thomas, that jape is not worth a myte; 

Youre malady is for we have to lite. 

A! give that covent half a quarter otes; 

A! give that covent four and twenty grotes; 

A! give that frere a peny, and let him go; 
Nay, nay, Thomas, it may nought be so. 
What is a ferthing worth depart in tuelve? 
Lo, ech thing that is ooned in himselve 

Is more strong than whan it is to-skatrid. 
Thomas, of me thou schait not ben y-flatrid, 
Thow woldist have our labour al for nought. 
The hihe God, that al this world hath wrought, 
Saith, that the werkman is worthy of his hyre. 
Thomas, nought of your tresor I desire 
As for myself, but for that oure covent 
To pray for yow is ay so diligent; 

And for to buylden Cristes holy chirche. 
Thomas, if ye wil lerne for to wirche, 

Of buyldyng up on chirches may ye fynde 
If it be ee | in Thomas lyf of Ynde. 

7511. Jovynian, Probably an allusion to an emperor 
Jovinian, celebrated in the Gesta Romanorum (c. lix.) and 
in other medieval legends for his pride and luxury. In 
the sixteenth century, the story was in France worked 


into a morality, under the title L’orgueil et presomption de 
Vempereur Jovinien. It is the same story as that of Robert 


ee ot Sicily, in the early English romance. 
7562. in ‘Thomas lyf of Ynde. I find nothing of the 
sort in the life of St. Thomas. Perhaps the friar is made 


to — at random, reckoning upon the ignorance of his 
tor, 
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Ye lye her ful of anger and of ire, 

With which the devel set your hert on fuyre, 
And chyden her the holy innocent 

Your wyf, that is so meke and pacient. 

And therfor trow me, Thomas, if thou list, 

Ne stryve nought with thy wyf, as for thi best. 
And ber this word away now by thy faith, 
Touchinge such thing, lo, the wise man saith, 
Withinne thin hous be thou no lyoun; 7571 
To thy subjects do noon oppressioun; 

Ne make thyn acqueyntis fro the fle. 

And yit, Thomas, eftsons I charge the, 

Be war for ire that in thy bosom slepith, 

War for the serpent, that so slely crepith 
Under the gras, and styngith prively; 

Be war, my sone, and werk paciently, 

For twenty thousend men han lost her lyves 
For stryvyng with her lemmans and her wyves. 
Now syns ye han so holy and meeke a wif, 7581 
What nedith yow, Thomas, to make strif ? 
Ther nys i-wis no serpent so cruel, 

When men trede on his tail, ne half so fel, 

As womman is, whan sche hath caught an ire; 
Vengeans is thanne al that thay desire. 
Schortly may no man, by rym and vers, 
Tellen her thoughtes, thay ben so dyvers. 
Ire is a sinne, oon the grete of sevene, 
Abhominable to the God of hevene, 

And to himself it is destruccioun. 

This every lewed vicory or parsoun 

Can say, how ire engendrith homicide; 
Ire is in soth executour of pride. 

I couthe of ire seyn so moche sorwe, 

| My tale schulde laste til to morwe. 

Ire is the grate of synne, as saith the wise, 
To fle therfro ech man schuld him devyse. 
And therfor pray I God bothe day and night, 
An irous man God send him litil might. 
It is greet harm, and also re pité, 

To set an irous man in high degré. 

*‘ Whilom ther was an irous potestate, 
As seith Senek, that duryng his estaat 
Upon a day out riden knightes tuo; 

And, as fortune wolde right as it were so, 
That oon of hem cam home, that other nought. 
Anoon the knight bifore the juge is brought, 
That sayde thus, Thou hast thy felaw slayn, 
For which I deme the to deth certayn. 

And to anothir knight comaundid he, 

Go, lede him to the deth, I charge the. 

And happed, as thay wente by the weye 
Toward the place ther he schulde deye, 7610 
The knight com, which men wend hadde be deed. 
Than thoughten thay it were the beste reed 

To lede hem bothe to the juge agayn. 

Thay sayden, Lord, the knight hath not slayn 
His felaw; lo, heer he stont hool on lyve. 

Ye schal be deed, quod he, so mote I thrive! 
That is to sayn, bothe oon, tuo, and thre. 

And to the firste knyght right thus spak he, 


7587. Schortly, etc. This and the following line are not 
in Tyrwhitt’s text. 

7595. Ire, etc. This line and the following are not in 
Tyrwhitt. 

7600. Senek. This story is told of Cornelius Piso, by 
Seneca, de Ira, lib. i.c. xvi. It is also found in the Gesta 
Romanorum, where it is told of an emperor named Eraclius. 

7612. Than thoughten, etc. I retain this and the follow- 
ing line, because they form part of the Harl. Ms., although 
they seem to be an unnecessary interruption of the sense. 
They are not in Tyrwhitt. 
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I deme-the, thou most algate be deed. 9 
Than thoughte thay it were the beste rede, 7620 
To lede him forth into a fair mede. 

And, quod the juge, also thou most lese thin heed, 
For thou art cause why thy felaw deyth. 

And to the thridde felaw thus he seith, 

Thou hast nought doon that I comaundid the. 
And thus he let don sle hem alle thre. 
Irous Cambises was eek dronkelewe, 
And ay delited him to ben a schrewe; 
And so bifel, a lord of his meigné, 

That loved vertues, and eek moralité, 
Sayd on a day bitwix hem tuo right thus, 
A lord is lost, if he be vicious; 

An irous man is lik a frentik best, 

In which ther is of wisdom noon arrest; 
And dronkenes is eek a foul record 

Of any man, and namly of a lord. 

Ther is ful many an eyghe and many an eere 
Awaytand on a lord, and he not where. 

For Goddes love, drynk more attemperelly ; 
Wyn makith man to lese wrecchedly 

His mynde, and eek his lymes everichoon. 

The revers schaltow seen, quod he, anoon, 

And prove it by thin owne experience, 

That wyn ne doth to folk non such offence. 7640 
Ther is no wyn byreveth me my might 

Of hond, of foot, ne of myn eyghe sight 

And for despyt he dronke moche more 

An hundrid part than he had doon byfore; 

And right anoon, this irous cursid wrecche 

Let this knightes sone anoon biforn him fecche, 
Comaundyng hem thay schuld biforn him stonde; 
And sodeinly he took his bowe on honde, 

And up the streng he pulled to his eere, 

And with an arwe he slough the child right there. 
Now whethir have Ia sikur hond or noon? 7651 
Quod he, Is al my mynde and might agoon? 
Hath wyn byrevyd me myn eye sight? 

What halt I telle the answer of the knight? 
His sone was slayn, ther is no more to say. 

Be war therfor with lordes how ye play, 
Syngith Placebo, and I schal if I can. 

But if it be unto a pore man; 

To a pore man men schuld his vices telle, 

But not to a lord, they he schuld go to helle. 7660 
Lo, irous Cirus, thilke Percien, 

How he destruyed the ryver of Gysen, 

For that an hors of his was dreynt therinne, 
Whan that he wente Babiloyne to wynne: 

He made that the ryver was so smal, 

That wommen mighte wade it over al. 

Lo, what sayde he, that so wel teche can? 

Ne be no felaw to an irous man, 

Ne with no wood man walke by the way, 

Lest the repent. I wol no lenger say. 

Now, Thomas, leve brother, leve thin ire, 

Thow schalt me fynde as just as is a squire; 
Thyn anger doth the al to sore smerte, 


7627. Cambises. See Seneca, de Ira, lib. iii. c. 14. 

7631. An irous man. These two lines are also peculiar 
to the Harl. Ms. 

7641. might. The Harl. Ms. reads wit. 

7657. Placebo. “ The allusion is to an Anthem in the 
Romish church, from Psalin cxvi. 9, which in the Vulgate 
stands thus: Placebo Domine, in regione virorum. Hence 
the com brother in the Marchant’s Tale is called 
Placebo.” Tyrwhitt. 

7662. Gysen. Seneca, de Ira, lib. iii. c. 31, from whom 
the story is taken, calls the river Gyndes. Sir John 
Maundeyville tells this story of the Euphrates, 
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Hald not the develes knyf ay at thyn herte, 
But schewe to me al thy confessioun.” 

“Nay,” quod this syke man, “by seynt Symoun, 

I have ben schriven this day of my curate; 

I have him told holly al myn estate. 

Nedith no more to speken of it, saith he, 

But if me list of myn humilité.” 7680 

“ Gif me than of thy good to make our cloyster,” 
Quod he, “for many a muscle and many an oyster 
Hath ben oure foode, our eloyster to arreyse, 
Whan other men han ben ful wel at eyse; 

And yit, God wot, unnethe the foundement 

| Parformed is, ne of oure pavyment 

Is nought a tyle yit withinne our wones; 

By God, we owe yit fourty pound for stones. 

Now help, Thomas, for him that harewed helle, 

Or elles moote we oure bookes selle; 7690» 

And gif yow lakke oure predicacioun, 

Thanae goth the world al to destruccioun. 

For who so wold us fro the world byreve, 

So God me save, Thomas, by youre leve, 

He wolde byreve out of this world the sonne. 

For who can teche and werken as we conne? 

And this is not of litel tyme,” quod he, 

“ But siththen Elye was her, or Elisee, 

Han freres ben, fynde I of record, 

In charité, i-thanked be oure Lord. 

* Now, Thomas, help for saynte Charité.” 

Adoun he sette him anoon on his kne. 
This sike man wex welneigh wood for ire, 

He wolde that the frere had ben on fuyre 

With his fals dissimulacioun. 

“ Such thing as is in my possessioun,” 

Quod he, “that may I geve yow and noon other; 

Ye sayn me thus, how that [ am your brother.” 

“Ye certes,” quod the frere, “ trusteth wel; 

I took our dame the letter, under oure sel.” 771C 

“ Now wel,” quod he, “ and somwhat schal I give 

Unto your holy covent whils that I lyve; 

And in thyn hond thou schalt it have anoon, 

On this condicioun, and other noon, 

That thou depart it so, my deere brother, 

That every frere have as moche as other. 

This schaltow swere on thy professioun, 

Withouten fraude or cavillacioun.” 

“ T swere it,” quod this frere, “upon my faith.” 

And therwith his hond in his he laith; 772C 

“ Lo here myn hond, in me schal be no lak.” 

“ Now thanne, put thyn hond doun at my bak,” 

Sayde this man, “and grope wel byhynde, 

Bynethe my buttok, there schaltow fynde 

A thing, that I have hud in priveté.’ 

“ A!” thought this frere, “that schal go with me.” 

And doun his hond he launcheth to the clifte, 

In hope for to fynde ther a gifte. 

And whan this syke man felte this frere 
Aboute his tuel grope ther and heere, 
Amyd his hond 3 leet the freere a fart; 
Ther is no capul drawyng in a cart, 

That might have let a fart of such a soun. 
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7674. ay. The Harl. Ms. reads alway, which seems to 
destroy the metre. 

7687. atyle. The pavements were made of encaustic 
tiles, and therefore must have been rather costly. 

7698. or Elisee. The Harl. Ms. reads or Ele, an evident 
corruption by the scribe. 

7710. the letter. It was a common practice to grant 
under the conventual seal to benefactors and others a 
brotherly participation in the spiritual good works of the 
convent, and in their expected reward after death. 
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The frere upstart, as doth a wood lyoun: 
“ A! false cherl,” quod he, “ for Goddes bones! 
This hastow in despit don for the noones; 
Thou schalt abye this fart, if that I may.” 
His meyné, which that herd of this affray, 
Com lepand in, and chased out the frere. 
And forth he goth with a foul angry cheere, 7740 
And fat his felaw, there lay his stoor; 
He lokid as it were a wylde boor, 
And grynte with his teeth, so was he wroth. 
A stordy paas doun to the court he goth, 
Wher as ther wonyd a man of gret honour, 
To whom that he was alway confessour; 
This worthy man was lord of that village. 
This frere com, as he were in a rage, 
Wher that this lord sat etyng at his bord; 
Unnéthe might the frere speke a word, 
'* Til atte last he sayde, “ God yow se!” 
This lord gan loke, and sayde, Benedicite! 
What, frere Johan! what maner world is this? 
I se wel that som thing is amys; 
Ye loke as though the woode were ful of thevys. 
Sit doun anoon, and tel me what your gref is, 
And it schal ben amendit, if that I may.” 
“T have,” quod he, “ had a despit to day, 
God yelde yow, adoun in youre vilage, 
That in this world is noon so pore a page, 
That he nold have abhominacioun 
Of that I have receyved in youre toun; 
And yet ne grevith me no thing so sore, 
As that this elde cherl, with lokkes hore, 
Blasphemed hath our holy covent eeke.” 
“ Now, maister,” quod this lord, “ I yow biseke.” 
“ No maister, sir,” quod he, “ but servitour, 
Though I haye had in scole such honour, 
God likith not that Raby men us calle, 7769 
Neither in market, neyther in your large halle.” 
“ No fors,” quod he, “ tellith me al your greef.” 
This frere sayd, “ Sire, an odious meschief 
This day bytid is to myn ordre and to me, 
And so par consequens to ech degré 
Of holy chirche, God amend it soone!” 
“Sir,” quod the lord, “ ye wot what is to doone; 
Distempre yow nought, ye ben my confessour, 
Ye ben the salt of therthe, and sayyour; 
For Goddes love, youre pacience ye holde; 
Tel me your erect” And ke anoon him tolde 
As ye han herd bifore, ye wot wel what. 7781 
The lady of that hous ay stille sat, 
Til sche had herd what the frere sage, 
“Ey, Goddes moodir!” quodshe, “blisfulmayde! 
Is ther ought elles? tel me faithfully.” 
“* Madame,” quod he, “ how thynke yow therby?” 
“ How that me thynkith?” quod sche; “so God 
me speede! 
I say, a cherl hath doon a cherles deede. 
What schuld I say? God let him never the! 
7740. “ The remainder of this tale is omitted in mss. B. 


G.and Bod. B., and instead of it they give us the following 
lame and impotent conclusion: 
He ne had noght ellis for his sermon 
To part among his brethren when he cam home. 
And thus is this tale idon: 
For we were almost att the toun. 


I only mention this to shew what liberties some copyists 
have taken with our author.”— Tyrwhitt. 

7744. the court. The larger country-houses consisted 
generally of an enclosed court, from which circumstance 
this name was usually given to the manorial residence, 
and it has been preserved to modern times as a common 

for gentlemen's séats. 
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His syke heed is ful of yanyté. 7790 
I hold him in a maner frenesye.” 
“ Madame,” quod he, * i-wis I schal not lye, 
But I in othir wise may be wreke, 
I schal defame him oyer al wher I speke; 
The false blasfememour, that chargid me 
To parten that wil not departed be, 
To every man y-liche, with meschaunce!” 

The lord sat stille, as he were in a traunce, 
And in his hert he rollid up and doun, 
“ How had this cherl ymaginacioun 
To schewe such a ee we to the frere? 
Never eft er now herd I of such matiere; 
I trowe the devel put it in his mynde. 
In arsmetrik cabal thes no man fynde 
Biforn this day of such a questioun. 
Who schulde make a demonstracioun, 
That every man schuld have alyk his part 
As of a soun or savour of a fart? 
O nyce proude cherl, I schrew his face! . 
Lo, sires,” quod the lord, with harde grace, 7810 
““ Who ever herde of such a thing er now? 
To every man y-like? tel me how. 
It is impossible, it may not be. 
Ey, nyce cherl, God let him never the! 
The romblyng of a fart, and every soun, 
Nis but of aier reverberacioun, 
And ever it wastith lyte and lyte away; 
Ther nys no man can deme, by my fay, 
If that it were departed rome ay 
What, lo, my cherl, what, lo, how schrewedly 7820 
Unto my confessour to day he spak! 
I hold him certeinly demoniak. 
Now etith your mete, and let the cherl go play, 
Let him go honge himself on devel way!” 
Now stood the lordes squier at the bord, 
That carf his mete, and herde word by word 
Of al this thing, which that I of have sayd. 
“ My lord,” quod he, “ be ye nought evel payd, 
I couthe telle for a gowne-cloth 
To yow, sir frere, so that ye be not wroth, 7830 


7800 


‘How that this fart even departed schuld be 


Among your covyent, if I comaunded be.” 

“Tel,” quod the lord, “and thouschalt have anoon 
A goune-cloth, by God, by seint Johan!” 

“My lord,” quod he, “ whan that the wedir is fair, 
Withoute wynd, or pertourbyng of ayr, 

Let bring a large whel into this halle, 

But loke that it have his spokes alle; 

Twelf spokes hath a cart whel comunly; 

And bring me twelve freres, wit ye why? 7840 
For threttene is a covent as I gesse; 


7802. eft. Some of the mss. read erst. 

7829. gowne-cloth. In the middle ages, the most com- 
mon rewards, and even those given by the feudal land- 
holders to their dependants and retainers, were articles 
of apparel, especially the gown or outer robe. We meet 
with constant allusions to this custom in the romances 
and poetry of former days, and they sometimes occur in 
historical writers. Money was comparatively very scarce 
in the middle ages; and as the household retainers were 
lodged and fed, clothing was almost the only article they 
wanted, 

7841. threttene. The regular number of monks or friars 
in a convent had been fixed at twelve, with their superior; 
in imitation, it is said, of the number of twelve apostles 
and their divine master. The larger religious houses 
were considered as consisting of a certain number of con- 
vents. Thus Thorn, speaking of the abbot of St. Augus- 
tine’s atCanterbury, says, Anno Domini m.c.xlvi. iste Hugs 
reparavit antiquum numerum monachorum istius monas- 
terii, et erant 1x. monaehi professi preter abbatem, hoc est, 
quingue conventus in universo.—Decem Scriptores, col. 1807. 
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Your noble confessour, her God him blesse, Enlumynd al Ytail of pogtrie, 
Schal parfourn up the nombre of this covent. As Linian did of philosophie, 2910 


Thanne schal thay knele doun by oon assent. 
And to every spokes ende in this manere 

Ful sadly lay his nose schal a frere; 

Your noble confessour ther, God him save, 
Schal hold his nose upright under the nave. 
Than schal this churl, with bely stif and tought 
As eny tabor, hider ben y-brought; 7850 
And sette him on the whele of this cart 

Upon the nave, and make him lete a fart, 

And ye schul seen, up peril of my lif, 

By verray proef that is demonstratif, 

That equally the soun of it wol wende, 

And eek the stynk, unto the spokes ende; 

Save that this worthy man, your confessour, 
(Bycause he is a man of gret honour) 

Schal have the firste fruyt, as resoun is. 

The noble usage of freres is this, 7860 
The worthy men of hem first schal be served. 
And certeynly he hath it wel deserved; 

. He hath to day taught us so mochil good, 

With preching in the pulpit ther he stood, 
That a may vouchesauf, 1 ys for me, 

He hadde the firste smel of fartes thre, 
And so wold al his covent hardily, 
He berith him so fair and holily. 

The lord, the lady, and ech man, sauf the frere, 
Sayde that Jankyn spak in this matiere 7870 
As wel as Euclide, or elles Phtolomé. 

Touchand the cherl, thay sayd that subtilté 
And high wyt made him speken as he spak; 

He nas no fool, ne no demoniak. 
And Jankyn hath i-wonne a new goune; 
My tale is don, we ben almost at toune. 


“THE CLERK OF OXENFORDES PROLOGE. 


“Srr Clerk of Oxenford,” our hoste sayde, 
“Ye ryde as stille and coy as doth a mayde, 
_ Were newe spoused, sittyng at the bord; 
This day ne herd I of your mouth a word. 7880 
I trowe ye study aboute som sophime; 
But Salomon saith, every thing hath tyme. 
For Goddis sake! as beth of better cheere, 
It is no tyme for to stody hiere. 
Tel us som mery tale, by your fay; 
For what man is entred unto play, 
He moot nedes unto that play assent. 
But prechith not, as freres doon in Lent, 
To make us for our olde synnes wepe, 
Ne that thy tale make us for to slepe. 
Tel us som mery thing of aventures. 
Youre termes, your colours, and your figures, 
oer hem in stoor, til so be that ye endite 
High style, as whan that men to kynges write. 
Spekith so playn at this tyme, I yow pray, 

at we =— understonde what ye say.” 

This worthy Clerk benignely answerde; 
“ Sir host,” quod he, “I am under your yerde, 
Ye have of us as now the governaunce, 
And therfor wol I do yow obeissaunce, 
Als fer as resoun askith hardily. 
I wil yow telle a tale, which that I 
Lerned at Padowe of a worthy clerk, 
As proved by his wordes and his werk. 
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| He is now deed, and nayled in his chest, — 


Now God give his soule wel good rest! 
| Fraunces Petrark, the laureat poete, 
| Highte this clerk, whos rethorique swete 


Or lawue, or other art particulere; 

But deth, that wol not suffre us duellen heere, 
But as it were a twyncling of an ye, 

Hem bothe hath slayn, and alle we schul dye. 
But forth to telle of this worthy man, 
That taughte me this tale, as 1 bigan, 

I say that he first with heigh stile enditith 
(Er he the body of his tale writith) 

A proheme, in the which descrivith he 
Piemounde, and of Saluces the contré, 
And spekith of hs mag rp the hulles hye, 
That ben the boundes of al west Lombardye; 
And of mount Vesulus in special, 

Wher as the Poo out of a welle smal 
Takith his firste springyng and his sours, 
That est-ward ay encresceth in his cours 
To Emyl-ward, to Ferare, and to Venise, 
To which a long thing were to devyse. 
And trewely, as to my juggement, 

Me thinketh it a thing impertinent, 

Save that he wold conveyen his matiere; 
But this is the tale which that ye schuln heere.” 
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THER is at the west ende of Ytaile, 
Doun at the root of Vesulus the colde, 
A lusty playn, abundaunt of vitaile, 

er many a tour and toun thou maist byholde, 

That foundid were in tyme of fadres olde, 
And many anothir delitable sight, 
And Saluces this noble contray hight. 

A marquys whilom duellid in that lond, 7940 
As were his worthy eldris him bifore, 
And obeisaunt ay redy to his hond, 
Were alle his liegis, bothe lesse and more. 
Thus in ee he lyveth and hath don yore, 
Biloved and drad, thurgh favour of fortune, 
Bothe of his lordes and of his comune. 

Therwith he was, as to speke of lynage, 
The gentileste born of Lumbardye, 
A fair persone, and strong, and yong of age, 
And ful of honour and of curtesic; 7 
Discret y-nough his contré for to gye, 
cerynge in som thing he was to blame; 
And Wautier was this yonge lordes name. 

I blame him thus, that he considered nought 
In tyme comyng what mighte bityde, 
But on his lust present was al his thought, 
As for to hauke and hunte on every syde; 
Wel neigh al othir cures let he slyde, 
And eek he nolde (that was the worst of al) 
Wedde no wyf for no thing that might bifal. 


7920 


"7930 


7912. But deth. Petrarch died in 13874. Linian, who 
was celebrated as a lawyer and as a philosopher, died 
about 1378. 

7927. Emyl-ward. “One of the regions of Italy was 
called Aimilia, from the Via Amilia, which crossed it 
from Placentia to Rimini. Placentia stood upon the Po. 
Pitisc. Lex. Ant. Rom. in v. Via Almmiia. Petrarch’s de- 
scription of this part of the Po is a little different. He 
speaks of itas dividing the Aimilian and Flaminian re- 
gions from Venice—Amiliam atque Flamini tiamg 
discriminans. But our author's Emelie is plainly taken 
from him.”— itt. 

The Olerkes Tale. The popular story of Griseldis, which 
has appeared in so great a variety of forms from the days 
of Petrarch almost to the present time, is so well known, 
that it is hardly necessary to say more than that Chaucer 
translates it closely from Petrarch’s Latin romance De 
obedientia et fide uxoria Mythologia. 
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Only that poynt his poeple bar so sore, 
That flokmel on a day to him thay went, 
And oon of hem, that wisest was of lore, 
(Or elles that the lord wolde best assent 
‘That he schuld telle him what his poeple ment, 
,Or ellis couthe he schewe wel such matiere) 
Ue to the marquys sayd as ye schuln hiere. 

“O noble marquys, youre humanité 

Assureth us and giveth us hardynesse, 

As ofte as tyme is of necessité, 

That we to yow may telle oure hevynesse; 
Acceptith, lord, now of your gentilesse, 
That we with pitous hert unto yow playne, 
And let youre eeris my vois not disdeyne. 

* And have I nought to doon in this matere 
More than another man hath in this place, 
Yit for as moche as ye, my lord so deere, 
Han alway schewed me favour and grace, 

I dar the better ask of yow a space 
Of audience, to schewen oure request, 
And ye, my lord, to doon right as yow lest. 

“For certes, lord, so wel us likith yow 
And al your werk, and ever han doon, that we 
Ne Font Ott not ourselve devysen how 
We mighte lyve more in felicité; 

Save oon thing, lord, if that your wille be, 
That for to be a weddid man yow list, 
Than were your pepel in sovereign hertes rest. 

“ Bowith your neck undir that blisful yok 
Of sovereigneté, nought of servise, 7990 
Which that men clepe spousail or wedlok; 

And thenketh, lord, among your thoughtes wise, 
How that our dayes passe in sondry wyse; 

For though we slepe, or wake, or rome, or ryde, 
Ay fleth the tyme, it wil no man abyde. 

“ And though your grene youthe floure as yit, 
In crepith age alway as stille as stoon, 
And deth manasith every age, and smyt 
In ech estat, for ther ascapith noon. 

And as certeyn, as we knowe everychon 
That we schuln deye, as uncerteyn we alle 
Ben of that day that deth schal on us falle. 

“ Acceptith thanne of us the trewe entent, 

That never yit refusid youre hest, 
And we wil, lord, if that ye wil assent, 
Chese yow a wyf, in schort tyme atte lest, 
Born of the gentilest and the heighest 
Of al this lond, so that it oughte seme 
Honour to God and yow, as we can deme, 

“ Deliver us out of al this busy drede 
And tak a wyf, for hihe Goddes sake. 
For if it so bifel, as God forbede, 
Thatthurgh your deth your lignage schuld aslake, 
And that a straunge successour schuld take 
Your heritage, O! wo were us on lyve! 
Wherfor we pray yow hastily to wyve.” 

Her meeke prayer and her pitous chere 
Made the marquys for to han pité, 

“ Ye wolde,” quod he, “ myn owne poeple deere, 
To that I never erst thought constreigne me. 8020 
I me rejoysid of my liberté, 

That selden tynte is founde in mariage; 

Ther I was fre, I mot ben in servage. 

“ But natheles I se youre trewe entent, 

7972, gentilesse. The Harl. Ms. reads necessité, a mere 
repetition of the conclusion of 1. 7970. 

7980. The reading of the Harl. Ms. is And audience to 
asken oure request. 


$024. se youre trewe. The Ms, Harl, reads se of yow the 
trowe. 
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And trust upon your witt, and have doon ay; 
Wherfor of my fre wil I wil assent 

To wedde me, as soon as every I may. 

But ther as ye have profred me to day 

To chese me a wyf, I wol relese 8029 
That choys, and pray yow of that profre cesse. 

“ For God it woot, that childer ofte been 
Unlik her worthy eldris hem bifore; 

Bounté cometh al of God, nought of the streen 
Of which thay ben engendrid and i-bore. 
I trust in Goddes bounté, and therfore 
My mariage, and myn estat and rest, 
I him bytake, he may doon as him lest. 
“ Let me alloon in chesyng of my wif, 
That charge upon my bak I wil endure. 
But I yow pray, and charge upon your lyf, 8040 
That what wyf that I take, ye me assure 
To worschip whil that hir lif may endure, 
In word ant werk, bothe heer and every where, 
As sche an emperoures doughter were. 

“ And forthermor thus ech ye swer, that ye 
Ageins my chois schuln never grucche ne stryve. 
For sins I schal forgo my liberté 
At your request, as ever mot I thrive, 
Ther as myn hert is set, ther wil I wyve. 
And but ye wil assent in such manere, 

I pray yow spek no more of this matiere.” 

With hertly wil thay sworen and assentyn 
To al this thing, ther sayde no if nay, 
<boeyde 3 him of grace, er that thay wentyn, . 
That he wold graunten hem a certeyn day 
Of his spousail, as soone as ever he may; 

For yit alway the peple som what dredde 
Lest that the marquys wolde no wyf wedde, 

He graunted hem a day, such as him lest, 

On which he wolde be weddid sicurly ; 8060 
And sayd he dede al this at her requeste. 

And thay with humble hert ful buxomly, 
Knelyng upon her knees ful reverently, 

Him thanken alle, and thus thay have an ende 
Of her entent, and hom agein they wende. 

And herupon he to his officeris 
Comaundith for the feste to purveye. 
And to his privé knightes and squyeres 
Such charge gaf as him list on hem leye: 
And thay to his comaundement obeye, 
And ech of hem doth his diligence 
To doon unto the feste reverence. 


8050 


8070 


Pars secunda. 


Nought fer fro thilke palys honurable, 

Wher as this marquys achat his mariage, 

Ther stood a throp, of sighte delitable, 

In which that pore folk of that vilage 

Hadden her bestes and her herburgage, 

And after her labour took her sustienaunce, 

After the erthe gaf hem abundaunce. 
Among’ this pore folk ther duelt a man, 8080 

Which that was holden porest of hem alle; 

But heighe God som tyme sende can 

His grace unto a litel oxe stalle. 

Janicula men of that throop him calle. 

A doughter had he, fair y-nough to sight, 

And Grisildes this yongé mayden hight. 
But for to speke of hir vertuous beauté, 

Than was sche oon the fayrest under sonne; 


8086. mayden. The Harl. Ms. reads hte, which 
probably is only an accidental repetition of the word in 
the preceding line. 
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For porely i-fostred up was sche, 

No licorous lust was in hir body ronne; 
Wel ofter of the welle than of the tonne 
Sche dronk, and for sche wolde vertu please, 
Sche knew wel labour, but noon ydel ease. 

But though this mayden tender were of age, 
Yet in the brest of hir virginité 
Ther was enclosed rype and sad corrage; 

And in gret reverence and charité 
Hir olde pore fader fostred sche; 

A fewe scheep spynnyng on the feld sche kept, 
Sche nold not ben ydel til sche slept. 8100 
And whan sche com hom sche wolde brynge 

Wortis and other herbis tymes ofte, 

The which sche schred and seth for hir lyvyng, 
And made hir bed ful hard, and no thing softe. 
And ay sche kept hir fadres lif on lofte, 
With every obeissance and diligence, 
That child may do to fadres reverence. 

Upon Grisildes, the pore creature, 

Ful ofte sithes this marquys set his ye, 
As he on huntyng rood perayenture. 

And whan it fel he mighte hir expye, 

He not with wantoun lokyng of folye 

His eyghen cast upon hir, but in sad wyse 
Upon hir cheer he wold him oft avise, 

Comendyng in his hert hir wommanhede, 
And eek hir vertu, passyng any other wight 
Of so yong age, as wel in cheer as dede. 
For though the poeple have no gret insight 
In vertu, her considereth aright 
Hir bounté, and desposed that he wolde 

_Wedde hir oonly, if ever he wedde scholde. 

The day of weddyng cam, but no wight can 
Telle what womman it schulde be; 

For which mervayle wondrith many a man, 
And sayden, whan thay were in priveté, 
“Wol nought our lord yit leve his vanité? 
Wol he not wedde? allas, allas the while! 
Why wol he thus himself and us bigyle?” 

But natheles this marquys hath doon make 
Of gemmes, set in gold and in asure, 8130 
Broches and rynges, for Grisildes sake, 
And of hir clothing took he the mesure, 
By a mayde y-lik to hir of stature, 

And eek of other ornamentes alle 
That unto such a weddyng schulde falle. 

The tyme of undern of the same day 
reo erie that this weddyng schulde be, 
And al the palys was in array, 

Bothe halle and chambur, y-lik here degré, 
Houses of office stuffid with plenté; 

Ther maystow se of deyntevous vitayle, 
That may be founde, as fer as lastith Itaile. 

This real marquys, richely arrayd, 
Tordes and ladyes in his compaignye, 

Lhe which unto the feste were prayed, 
And of his retenu the bachelerie, 

‘ With many a soun of sondry melodye, 
Unto the vilage, of which I tolde, 
In this array the right way han thay holde. 

Grysild of this (God wot) ful innocent, $150 
That for hir schapen was al this array, 

To fecche water at a welle is went, 
And cometh hom as soone as sche may, 
For wel sche had herd say, that ilke day 


8139. y-lik here degré. Other mss. have eche in his degré, 
which is perhaps the better reading. 
6143. richely. The reading of the Harl. Ms. is really, 
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The marquys schulde wedde, and, if sche might, 
Sche = have seyen somwhat of that sight. 

Sche sayd, “ I wol with other maydenes stonde, 
That ben my felawes, in oure dore, and see 
The marquysesse, and therfore wol I fonde 
To don at hom, as soone as it may be, 

The labour which that longeth unto me, 
And thanne may I at leysir hir byholde, 
And sche the way into the castel holde.” 

And as sche wold over the threisshfold goon, 

The marquys cam and gan hir for to calle, 

And sche set doun her water-pot anoon 

Bisides the threischfold of this oxe stalle, 

And doun upon hir knees sche gan falle, 

And with sad countenaunce knelith stille, 

Til sche had herd what was the lordes wille. 8170 

This thoughtful marquys spak unto this mayde 
Ful soberly, and sayd in this manere: 

“ Wher is your fader, Grisildes?” he sayde. 
And sche with reverence in humble cheere 
Answerd, “ Lord, he is al redy heere.” 

And in sche goth withouten lenger let, 
And to the marquys sche hir fader fet. 

He by the hond than takith this olde man, 
And sayde thus, whan he him had on syde: 
“ Janicula, I neither may ne can 
Lenger the plesauns of myn herte hyde; 

If that ye vouchesauf, what so bytyde, 
Thy doughter wil I take er that I wende 
As for my wyf, unto hir lyves ende. 

“'Thow lovest me, I wot it wel certeyn, 
And art my faithful leige-man i-bore, 

And al that likith me, I dar wel sayn, 
It likith the, and specially therfore 
Tel me that poynt, as ye have herd bifore, 


8160 
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‘| If that thou wolt unto that sures drawe, 8190 
n- 


To take me as for thy sone-in-lawe.” 

The sodeyn caas the man astoneyd tho, 

That reed he wax, abaischt, and al quakyng 
He stood, unnethe sayd he wordes mo, 

But oonly this: “ Lord,” quod he, “my willyng 
Is as ye wol, agenst youre likyng 

I wol no thing, ye be my lord so deere; 

Right as yow list, governith this matiere.” 

“ Yit wol I,” quod this markys softely, 

“ That in thy chambre, I and thou and sche 8200 
Have a collacioun, and wostow why? 

For I wol aske if it hir wille be 

To be my wyf, and reule hir after me; 

And al this schal be doon in thy presence, 

I wol nought saat out of thyn audience.” 

And in the chamber, whil thay were aboute 
The tretys, which as ye schul after hiere, 
The poeple cam unto the hous withoute, 
And wondrid hem, in how honest manere 
And tendurly sche kept hir fader deere; 
But outerly Grisildes wonder might, 

For never erst ne saugh sche a a sight. 

No wonder is though that sche were astoned, 
To seen so gret a gest come into that place; 
Sche never was to suche gestes woned, 

For which sche loked with ful pale face. 
But schortly this matiere forth to chace, 
These arn the wordes that the marquys sayde 
To this benigne, verray, faithful mayde. 

“Grisyld,” he sayde, “ ye schul wel understonde, 
It liketh to your fader and to me, 8221 
That I yow wedde, and eek it may so stonde, 
As I suppose ye wil that it so be; 
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But these demaundes aske I first,” quod he, 
“ That sith it schal be doon in hasty wyse, 
Wol ye assent, or elles yow avyse? 
“Tsay this, be ye re y with good hert 
To al my lust, and that I frely may 
As me best liste do yow laughe or smert, 
And never ye to gruch it, night ne day; 
And eek whan I say ye, ye say not nay, 
Neyther by word, ne frownyng contenaunce? 
Swer this, and here swer I oure alliaunce.” 
Wondryng u 
Sche sayde: “ Coed. undigne and unworthy 
I am, to thilk honour that ye me bede; 
But as ye wil your self, right so wol I; 
And here I swere, that never wityngly 
In werk, ne thought, I nyl yow disobeye 
For to the deed, though me were loth to deye.” 
“This is y-nough, Grisilde myn,” quod he. 
And forth goth he with a ful sobre chere, 
Out at the dore, and after that cam sche, 
And to the pepul he sayd in this manere: 


“ This is my wyf,” quod he, “ that stondith heere. 


Honoureth hir, and loveth hir, I yow pray, 
Who so me loveth; ther is no more to say.” 
And for that no thing of hir olde gere 
Sche schulde brynge unto his hous, he bad 
That wommen schuld despoilen hir right there, 


Of which these secre were nought ful glad 8251 


To handle hir clothes wherin sche was clad; 
But natheles this mayde bright of hew 
Fro foot to heed thay schredde han al newe. 

Hir heeres han thay kempt, that lay untressed 
Ful rudely, and with hir fyngres smale 
A coroun on hir heed thay han i-dressed, 
And set hir ful of nowches gret and smale. 
Of hir array what schuld I make a tale? 
Unnethe the poeple hir knew for hir fairnesse, 
Whan sche translated was in such richesse. 

This marquis hath hir spoused with a ryng 
Brought for the same cause, and than hir sette 
Upon an hors snow-whyt, and wel amblyng, 
And to his palys, er he lenger lette, 

(With joyful poeple, that hir ladde and mette) 
Conveyed hire, and thus the day thay spende 
In revel, til the sonne gan descende, 

And schortly forth this tale for to chace, 
I say, that to this newe marquisesse 
God hath such favour sent hir of his grace, 
That it ne semyd not by liklynesse 
That sche was born and fed in rudenesse, 
As in a cote, or in an oxe stalle, 

But norischt in an emperoures halle. 

To every wight sche waxen is so deere, 
And worschipful, that folk ther sche was born, 
And from hir burthe knew hir yer by yere, 
Unneth trowed thay, but dorst han sworn, 
That to Janicle, of which I spak biforn 
Sche doughter were, for as by conjecture 
Hem thought sche was another creature. 

For though that ever vertuous was sche, 
Sche was encresed in such excellence 
Of thewes goode, i-set in high bounté, 
And so discret, and fair of eloquence, 

So benigne, and so digne of reverence, » 
And couthe so the poeples hert embrace, 
That ech hir loveth that lokith in hir face. 

Nought oonly of Saluce in the toun 

Publissched was the bounté of hir name, 
. But eek byside in many a regioun, 


8239 


8259 


8230 


on this word, quakyng for drede, 


8270 


8280 


$290 


If oon sayd wel, another sayd the same. 
So sprad of hire heigh bounté the fame, 
That men and wommen, as wel yong as olde, 
Gon to Saluce upon hir to byholde. 
Thus Walter louly, nay but really, 
Weddid with fortunat honesteté, 
In Goddes pees lyveth ful esily 
At home, and outward grace y-nough hath he; 
And for he saugh that under lowdegré = 8301 
Was ofte vertu y-hid, the poeple him helde 
A prudent man, and that is seen ful selde. 
ought oonly this Grisildes thurgh hir witte 
Couthe al the feet of wifly homlynesse, 
But eek whan that the tyme required it, 
The comun profyt couthe sche redresse; 
Ther nas discord, rancour, ne hevynesse 
In al that lond, that sche ne couthe appese, 
And wisly bryng hem alle in rest and ese. 8310 
Though that hir housbond absent were anoon, 
If gentilmen, or other of hir contré, 
Were wroth, sche wolde wrynee hem at oon, 
So wyse and rype wordes hadde sche, 
And juggement of so gret equité, 
That sche from heven sent was, as men wende, 
Poeple to save, and every wrong to amende., 
Nought longe tyme after that this Grisilde 
Was wedded, sche a doughter hath i-bore ; 
Al had hir lever han had a knave childe, 8320 
Glad was this marquis and the folk therfore, 
For though a mayden child come al byfore, 
Sche may unto a knave child atteigne 
By liklihed, sith sche nys not bareigne. 


Incipit tertia pars. 


Ther fel, as fallith many times mo, 
Whan that this child hath souked but a throwe, 
This marquys in his herte longith so 
Tempte his wyf, hir sadnesse for to knowe, 
That he ne might out of his herte throwe 
This mervaylous desir his wyf tassaye; 8330 
Nedeles, God wot, he thought hir to affraye. 
He had assayed hir y-nough bifore, 
And fond hir ever ae what needith it 
Hire to tempte, and alway more and more? 
Though som men prayse it for a subtil wit, 
But as for me, I say that evel it sit 
Tassay a wyf whan that it is no neede, 
And putte hir in anguysch and in dreede. , 
For which this marquis wrought in thismanere; 
He com aloone a-night ther as schelay 8340 
With sterne face, and with ful trouble cheere, 
And sayde thus, “ Grisild,” quod he, “that day 
That I yow took out of your pore array, 
And putte yow in estat of heigh noblesse, 
Yet have not that forgeten, as I gesse. 
“T say, Grisild, this present dignité 
In whih that I have put yow, as I trowe, 
Makith yow not forgetful for to be 
That I yow took in pore estat ful lowe, 


For eny wele ye moot your selve knowe. — 8350 


: Tak heed of every word that I yow say, 


8305. homlynesse. The Harl. Ms. reads humblesse; but 
the context shews that the reading adopted in the text is 
the right one. She not only knew how to attend to the 
domestic affairs of her lord’s household (wifly homlynesse), 
but when time or occasion required it, she could redress 
the common profit of his subjects. : 

8331. Nedeles: The Harl. Ms. reads, Now, God wot; but 
the reading of the Lansdowne Ms., here adopted, seema 
preferable. 


THE CLERKES TALE, 91 
Ther is no wight that herith it but we tway. Suspect his face, suspect his word also, 
“Ye wot your self how that ye comen heere | Suspect the tyme in which he this bigan, 
Into this hous, it is nought long ago; Allas! hir doughter, that sche loved so, 
And though to me that ye be leef and deere, Sche wend he wold han slayen it right tho, 8459 


Unto my gentils ye be no thing so. 

Thay seyn,.to hem it is gret schame and wo 
For to ben subject and ben in servage 

To the, that born art of a smal village. 

“ And namely syn thy doughter was i-bore,’ 
These wordes han thay spoken douteles. 8361 
But I desire, as I have doon byfore, 

To lyve my lif with hem in rest and pees; 
I may not in this caas be reccheles; 

I moot do with thy doughter for the best, 
Not as I wolde, but as my pepul lest. 

“ And yit, God wot, this is ful loth to me. 
But natheles withoute youre witynge 
Wol I not doon; but this wol I,” quod he, 
“That ye to me assent as in this thing. 
Schew now your paciens in your wirching, 
That thou me hightest and swor in yon village, 
That day that maked was oure mariage.” 

Whan sche had herd al this sche nought ameevyd 
Neyther in word, in cheer, or countenaunce, 
(For, as it semed, sche was nought agreeved); 
Sche sayde, “ Lord, al lith in your plesaunce; 
My child and I, with hertly obeisaunce, 

Ben youres al, and ye may save or spille 
Your oughne thing; werkith after your wille. 8380 

“Ther may no thing, so God my soule save, 

Liken to yow, that may displesen me; 

Ne I desire no thing for to have, 

Ne drede for to lese, save oonly ye. 

This wil is in myn hert, and ay schal be, 
No length of tyme or deth may this deface, 
Ne chaunge.my corrage to other place.” 

Glad was this marquis for hir answeryng, 
But yit he feyned as he were not so. 
Al dreery was his cheer and his lokyng, 8390 
Whan that he schold out of the chambre go. 
Soon after this, a forlong way or tuo, 
He prively hath told al his entent 
Unto a man, and unto his wyf him sent. 

A maner sergeant was this privé man, 
The which that faithful oft he founden hadde 
In thinges grete, and eek such folk wel can 
Don execucioun in thinges badde; 
The lord knew wel that he him loved and dradde. 
And whan this sergeant wist his lordes wille, 8400 
Into the pea stalked him ful stille. 

“Madame,” he sayd, “ ye most forgive it me, 
Though I do thing to which I am constreynit; 
Ye ben so wys, that ful wel knowe ye, 

That lordes hestes mow not ben i-feynit. 
They mowe wel be biwaylit or compleynit; 
But men moot neede unto her lust obeye, 
And so wol I, there is no more to seye. 

“ This child I am comaundid for to take.” 
And spak no more, but out the child he hent 8410 
Dispitously, and gan a chiere make, 

As though he wold han slayn it, er he went. 

Grisild moot al suffer and al consent; 

And as a lamb sche sitteth meeke and stille 

And let this cruel sergeant doon his wille. 
Suspecious was the defame of this man, 


8370 


8416. St i The words of Petrarch are: “ Sus- 


pecta viri a, suspecta facies, suspecta hora, suspecta 
erat oratio, quibus et si clare occisum iri dulce filiam in- 
telligeret.” 


But natheles sche neyther weep ne siked, 
Conformyng hir to that the marquis liked. 
But atte last speke sche bigan, 
And mekely sche to the sergeant preyde, 
So as he was a worthy gentilman, 
That sche most kisse hir child, er that it deyde. 
And on hir arm this litel child sche leyde, 
With ful sad face, and gan the child to blesse, 
And lullyd it, and after gan it kesse. 
And shes sche sayd in hir benigne vois: 8430 
“ Farwel, my child, I schal the never see, 
But sith I the have marked withe the croys, 
Of thilke fader blessed mot thou be, 
That for us deyde upon a eros of tre; 
Thy soule, litel child, I him bytake, 
For this night schaltow deyen for my sake.” 
I trowe that to a norice in this caas 
It ha:} ben hard this rewthe for to see; 
Wel iuight a moder than have cryed allas, 
But natheles so sad stedefast was sche, 
That sche endured al adversité, 
And to the sergeant ye sche sayde, - 
* Have her agayn your litel yonge mayde. 
“Goth now,” quod sche, “and doth my lordes 
But o thing wil I pray yow of your grace, [heste. 
That but my lord forbede yow atte leste, 
Burieth this litel body in som place, 
That bestes ne no briddes it to-race.” 
But he no word wil to the purpos say, 
But took the child and went upon his way. 845(€ 
This sergeant com unto this lord agayn, 
And of Grisildes wordes and hir cheere 
He tolde poynt for poynt, in schort and playn, 
And him presentith with his doughter deere. 
Somwhat this lord hath rewthe in his manere, 
But natheles his purpos huld he stille, - 
As lordes doon, whan thay woln have her wille; 
And bad the sergeaunt that he prively 
Scholde this childe softe wynde and wrappe, 
With alle circumstaunces tendurly, 8460 
And cary it in a cofre, or in his lappe; 
Upon peyne his heed of for to swappe 
That no man schulde knowe of this entent, 
Ne whens he com, ne whider that he went; 
But at Boloygne, to his suster deere, 
That thilke tyme of Panik was countesse, 
He schuld it take, and schewe hir this matiere, 
Byseching hir to doon hir busynesse 
This child to fostre in alle gentilesse, 
And whos child that it was he bad hir hyde 8470 
From every wight, for ought that mighte avipm, 
The sergeant goth, and hath fulfild this thing. 
But to this marquys now retourne we; 
For now goth he ful fast ymaginyng, 
If by his wyves cher he mighte se, 
Or by hir word apparceyve, that sche 
Were chaunged, but he hir never couthe fynde, 


8440 


8427. arm. Other mss. read barme, the bosom. — 

8466. of Panik. “ Quieto omni quanta possit diligentia 
Bononiam deferret, ad sororem suam, que illic comiti de 
Panico nupta erat, eamque sibi traderet alendam materno 
studio charis moribus instruendam,” &c. Tyrwhitt, rather 
hastily, changed the name to Pavie in his text; and, al- 
though he corrected himself in the notes which were 
printed after the text, the error has been retained in sub 
sequent editions, 


} 
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But ever in oon y-like sad and kynde. 
As glad, as humble, as busy in servise 
And eek in love, as sche was wont to be, 
Was sche to him, in every maner wyse; 
Ne of hir doughter nought o word spak sche; 
Non accident for noon adversité 
Was seyn in hir, ne never hir doughter name 
Ne nempnyd sche, in ernest ne in game. 


8480 


Incipit quarta pars. 


In this estaat ther passed ben foure yer 
Er sche with childe was, but, as God wolde, 
A knave child sche bar by this Waltier, 
Ful gracious, and fair for to biholde; 

And whan that folk it to his fader tolde, 

Nought oonly he,’but al his contré, merye 

Was for this child, and God thay thank and herie. 
. Whan it was tuo yer old, and fro the brest 

Departed fro his noris, upon a day 

This markys caughte yit another lest 

To tempt his wif yit after, if he may. 

O! needles was sche tempted in assay. 

But weddid men ne knowen no mesure, 

Whan that thay fynde a pacient creature. 

“Wyf,” quod this marquys, “ ye han herd er this 
My peple sekly berith oure mariage, 8501 
And namly syn my sone y-boren is, 

Now is it wors than ever in al our age; 

The murmur sleth myn hert and my corrage, 
For to myn eeris cometh the vois so smerte, 
That it wel neigh destroyed hath myn herte. 

“* Now say thay thus, Whan Wauter is agoon, 
Than schal the blood of Janicle succede, 

And ben our lord, for other have we noun. 
Suche wordes saith my poeple, out of drede. 8510 
Wel ought I of such murmur taken heede, 

For certeynly I drede such sentence, 

Though thay not pleynly speke in my audience. 

“TI wolde lyve in pees, if that I might; 
Wherfor I am disposid outrely, 

As I his suster servede by night, 

light so thynk I to serve him prively. 

This warn I you, that ye not sodeinly 

Out of your self for no thing schuld outraye, 
Beth pacient, and therof I yow pray.” 8520 

“Ihave,” quod sche, “ sayd thus and ever schal, 
I wol no thing, ne nil no thing certayn, 

But as yow list; nought greveth me at al, 
Though that my doughter and my sone be slayn 
At your comaundement; this is to sayne, 

I have not had no part of children twayne, 

But first syknes, and after wo and payne. 

“Ye ben oure lord, doth with your owne thing 
Right as yow list, axith no red of me; 

For as I left at hom al my clothing 8530 
Whan I first com to yow, right so,” quod sche, 
“Left I my wille and my liberté, 

And took your clothing; wherfor I yow preye, 
Doth youre plesaunce, I wil youre lust obeye. 

“ And certes, if I hadde prescience 

Your wil to knowe, er ye youre lust me tolde, 

I wold it doon withoute negligence. 

But now I wot your lust, and what ye wolde, 
Al your plesaunce ferm and stable i holde, 

For wist I that oy deth wold doon yow ease, 
Right gladly wold I deye, yow to please. 8541 

“ Deth may make no comparisoun 
Unto your love.” And whan this marquys say 
The constance of his wyf, he cast adoun 


8490 


His eyghen tuo, and wondrith that sche may 
In pacience suffre as this array; 

And forth he goth with drery countenaunce, 
But to his hert it was ful gret plesaunce, 

This ugly sergeaunt in the same wise 

That he hir doughter fette, right so he, 

Or worse, if men worse can devyse, 

Hath hent hir sone, that ful was of beauté. 
And ever in oon so pacient was sche, 

That sche no cheere made of hevynesse, 
But kist hir sone, and after gan him blesse. 

Save this sche prayed him, if that he mighte, 

Hir litel sone he wold in eorthe grave, 

His tendre lymes, delicate to sight, 

From foules and from bestes him to save. 

But sche noon answer of him mighte have. 8560 
He went his way, as him no thing ne rought, 
But to Boloyne he tenderly it brought. 

This marquis wondreth ever the lenger the more 
Upon hir pacience, and if that he 
Ne hadde sothly knowen therbifore, 

That parfytly hir children loved sche, 

He wold have wend that of som subtilté 
And of malice, or of cruel corrage, 

That sche had suffred this with sad visage. 

But wel he knew, that, next himself, certayn 
Sche loved hir children best in every wise. 8571 
But now of wommen wold I aske fayn, 
If these assayes mighten not suffice? 
What couthe a stourdy housebonde more devyse 
To prove hir wyfhode and hir stedefastnesse, 
And he contynuyng ever in stourdynesse? 

But ther ben folk of such condicioun, 


8550 


~| That, whan thay have a certeyn purpos take, 


Thay can nought stynt of her entencioun, 

But, right as thay were bounden toa stake, 8580 
Thay wil not of her firste purpos slake; 

Right so this marquys fullich hath purposed 

To tempt his wyf, as he was first disposed, 

He wayteth, if by word or countenaunce 

That sche to him was chaunged of corage. 

But never couthe he fynde variaunce, 

Sche was ay oon in hert and in visage; 

And ay the ferther that sche was in age, 

The more trewe, if that were possible, 

Sche was to him, and more penyble. 8590 

For which it semyd this, that of hem tuo 
Ther nas but oo wil; for as Walter lest, 

The same plesaunce was hir lust also; 
And, God be thanked, al fel for the best. 
Sche schewed wel, for no worldly unrest 

A wyf, as of hir self, no thing ne scholde 
Wylne in effect, but as hir housbond wolde. 

Ihe sclaunder of Walter ofte and wyde spradde, 
That of a cruel hert he wikkedly, 
For he a pore womman weddid hadde, 
Hath morthrid bothe his children prively ; 
Such murmur was among hem comunly. 
No wonder is; for to the peples eere 
‘Ther com no word, but that thay mortherid were. 

For which, wher as his peple therbyfore 
Had loved him wel, the sclaunder of his diffame 
Made hem that thay him hatede therfore; 
To ben a mordrer is an hateful name. 
But natheles, for ernest or for game, 

He of his cruel purpos nolde stente, 
To tempt his wyf was set al his entente. 

Whan that his doughter twelf yer was of age, 
He to the court of Rome, in suche wise 


8600 


861C 


THE CLERKES TALE, 93 
Enformed of his wille, sent his message, Another wyf, and eryen day by day; 
Comaundyng hem, such bulles to devyse, And eek the popes rancour for to slake 
As to his cruel purpos may suffise, Consentith it, that dar I undertake; 
How that the pope, as for his peples reste, And trewely, thus moche I wol yow say, &€89 


Bad him to wedde another, if him leste. 

I say, he bad, thay schulde countrefete 
The popes bulles, makyng mencioun 
That he hath leve his firste wyf to lete, 
As by the popes dispensacioun, 

To stynte rancour and discencioun 
Bitwix his peple and him; thus sayd the bulle, 
The which thay han publisshid atte fulle. 

The rude poepel, as it no wonder is, 
Wende ful wel that it had be right so. 

But whan these tydynges come to Grisildis, 
I deeme that hir hats was ful wo; 

But sche y-like sad for evermo 

Disposid was, this humble creature, 
Thadversité of fortun al tendure; 

Abydyng ever his lust and his plesaunce, 
To whom that sche was give, hert and al, 
As to hir verray worldly suffisaunce. 

But schortly if I this story telle schal, 
This marquys writen hath in special 

A letter, in which he schewith his entent, 
And secrely he to Boloyne it sent. 

To therl of Panyk, which that hadde tho 8640 
Weddid his suster, prayd he specially 
To brynge hom agein his children tuo 
In honurable estaat al openly. 

But oon thing he him prayde outerly, 

That he to no wight, though men wold enquere, 
Schuld not tellen whos children thay were, 
But say the mayde schuld i-weddid be 

Unto the markys of Saluce anoon. 

And as this eorl was prayd, so dede he, 
For at day set he on his way is goon 
Toward Saluce, and lordes many oon 

In riche array, this mayden for to guyde, 
Her yonge brother rydyng by hir syde. 

Arrayed was toward hir mariage 
This freisshe may al ful of gemmes clere; 
Hir brother, which that seven yer was of age, 
Arrayed eek ful freissh in his manere; 

And thus in gret noblesse and with glad chere 
Toward Saluces schapyng her journay, 
Fro day to day thay ryden in her way. 
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8660 
Incipit pars quinta. 
Among al this, after his wikked usage, 
This marquis yit his wif to tempte more 
To the uttrest proef of hir corrage, 
Fully to han experiens and lore, 
If that sche were as stedefast as byfore, 
He on a day in open audience 
Ful boystrously hath sayd hir this sentence: 

“ Certes, Grisildes, I had y-nough plesaunce 
To have yow to my wif, for your goodnesse, 8669 
And for youre trouthe, and for your obeissaunce, 
Nought for your lignage, ne for your richesse; 
But now know I in augers sothfastnesse, 

That in gret lordschip, if I wel avyse, 
Ther is gret servitude in sondry wyse; 

I may not do, as every ploughman may; 

My poeple me constreignith for to take 


8674. servitude. “ Nunc quoniam, ut video, magna om- 
nis fortuna servitus magna est, non mihi licet quod cuilibet 
liceret agricole,” &c. The Harl. Ms. reads servise, which 
is inconsistent with the metre. 


My newe wif is comyng by the way. 
“ Be strong of hert, and voyde anoon hir place, 
And thilke Yasin that ye broughten me 
Tak it agayn, I graunt it of my grace. 
Retourneth to your fadres hous,” quod he, 
“* No man may alway have prosperité. 
With even hert I rede yow endure 
The strok of fortune or of adventure.” 
And sche agayn answerd in pacience: 
“ My lord,” quod sche, “I wot, and wist alway, 
How that betwixe your magnificence 8691 
And my poverte no wight can ne may 
Make comparisoun, it is no nay; 
I ne held me never digne in no manere 
To ben P peg wyf, ne yit your chamberere, 
“ And in this hous, ther ye me lady made, 
(The highe God take I for my witnesse, 
And al so wisly he my soule glade) 
I never huld me lady ne maistresse, 
But humble servaunt to your worthinesse, 8700 
And ever schal, whil that my lyf may dure, 
Aboven every worldly creature. 
“ That ye so longe of your benignité 
Han holden me in honour and nobleye, 
Wher as I was not worthy for to be, 
That thonk I God and yow to whom I preye 
For-yeld it yow, ther is no more to seye. 
Unto my fader gladly wil I wende, 
And with him duelle unto my lyves ende. 
“Ther I was fostredas achildfulsmal, $710 
Til I be deed my lyf ther wil I lede, 
A widow clene in ey hert, and al; 
For sith I gaf to yow my maydenhede, 
And am your trewe wyf, it is no drede, 
God schilde such a lordes wyf to take 
Another man to housbond or to make. 
“ And of your newe wif, God of his grace 
So graunte yow wele and prosperité; 
For I wol shite yelden hir my place, 
In which that I was blisful wont to be. 
For sith it liketh yow, my lord,” quod sche, 
“That whilom were al myn hertes reste, 
That I schal gon, I wil go whan yow leste. 
“ But ther as ye profre me such dowayre 
As I ferst brought, it is wel in my mynde, 
It were my wrecchid clothes, no thing faire, 
The whiche to me were hard now for to fynde. 
O goode God! how gentil and how kynde 
Ye semed by your speche and your visage, 
That day that maked was our mariage! 
“ But soth is sayd, algate I fynd it trewe, 
For in effect it proved is on me, 
Love is nought old as whan that it is newe. 
But certes, lord, for noon adversité 
To deyen in the caas, it schal not be 
That ever in word or werk I schal repente 
That I yow gaf myn hert in hol entente. 
“ My lord, ye wot that in my fadres place 
Ye dede me strippe out of my pore wede, 
And richely me cladden of your grace; —_ 8740 
To yow brought I nought elles out of drede, 
But faith, and nakednesse, and maydenhede; 
8742. nakednesse. The Harl. Ms. reads, peoerentpe Sf 


mekenes. The words of Petrarch are, “ neque omnino 
mihi dos fuit, quam fides et nuditas.” 
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And her agayn my clothyng I restore, 

And eek my weddyng ryng for evermore. 
“The remenant of your jewels redy be 
ithin your chambur dore dar I saufly sayn. 

Naked out of my fadres hous,” quod sche, 

“T com, and naked moot I torne agayn. 

Al your pleisauns wold I fulfille fayn; 

But yit I hope it be not youre entent, 

That I smocles out of your paleys went. 
Ye couthe not doon so dishonest a thing, 

That thilke wombe, in which your children leye, 

Schulde byforn the poeple, in my walkyng, 

Be seye al bare: wherfore I yow pray 

Let me not lik a worm go by the way; 

Remembre yow, myn oughne lord so deere, 

I was your wyf, though I unworthy were. 

. Larter, in guerdoun of my maydenhede, 
Which that I brought and nought agayn I bere, 
As vouchethsauf to me to my meede 8761 
But such a smok as I was wont to were, 

That I therwith may wrye the wombe of here 

That was your wif; and here take I my leve 

Of yow, myn oughne lord, lest I yow greve.” 
“The smok,” quod he, “that thou hast on thy 

Let it be stille, and ber it forth with the.” [bak, 

But wel unnethes thilke word he spak, 

But went his way for routhe and for pité. 

Byforn the folk hirselven pied sche, 8770 

And in hir smok, with heed and foot al bare, 

Toward hir fader house forth is sche fare. 

The folk hir folwen wepyng in hir weye, 

And fortune ay thay cursen as thay goons 

But sche fro wepyng kept hir eyen dreye, 

Ne in this tyme word ne spak sche noon. 

Hir fader, that this tyding herd anoon, 

Cursed the day and tyme, that nature 

Schoop him to ben a lyves creature. 

For out of doute this olde pore man 
Was ever in suspect of hir mariage; 

For ever he deemed, sith that it bigan, 

That whan the lord fulfilled had his corrage, 

Him wolde think that it were disparage 

To his estate, so lowe for to light, 

And voyden hire as sone as ever he might. 

Agayns his rim ped hastily goth he; 

For he by noyse of folk knew hir comyng; 

And with hir olde cote, as it might be, 

He covered hir ful sorwfully wepynge; 

But on hir body might he it nought bringe, 

For rude was the cloth, and mor of age 

By dayes fele than at hir mariage. 

Thus with hir fader for a certeyn space 
Dwellith this flour of wifly pacience, 

That neyther by her wordes ne by hir face, 

Byforn the folk, nor eek in her absence, 

Ne schewed sche that hir was doon offence, 

Ne of hir highe astaat no remembraunce 

Ne hadde sche, as by hir countenaunce. 

No wonder is, for in hir gret estate 
Hir gost was ever in playn humilité; 

Ne tender mouth, noon herte delicate, 

Ne pompe, ne semblant of realté; 

But ful of pacient benignité, 

Discrete, and prideles, ay honurable, 

And to hir housbond ever meke and stable. 
Men speke of Job, and most for his humblesse, 

As clerkes, whan hem lust, can wel endite, 

a of men, but as in sothfastnesse, 

Though clerkes prayse wommen but @ lite, 
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Ther can no man in humblesse him acquyte 
As wommen can, ne can be half so trewe 
As wommen ben, but it be falle of mewe. 


Pars sexta. 


Fro Boloyne is this erl of Panik y-come, 
Of which the fame up-sprong to more and lasse, 
And to the poeples eeres alle and some 
Was couth eek, that a newe marquisesse 
He with him brought, in such pomp and richesse, 
That never was ther seyn with mannes ye 8820 
So noble array in al West Lombardye. 

The marquys, which that schoo and! knew al this, 

Er that this erl was come, sent his message 
For thilk cely pore Grisildis; 
And sche with humble hert and glad visage, 
Not with no swollen hert in hir corrage, 
Cam at his hest, and on hir knees hir sette, 
And reverently and wyfly sche him grette. 

“ Grisild,” quod he, “ my wil is outrely, 
This mayden, that schal weddid be to me, 8830 
Receyved be to morwe as really 
As it possible is in myn hous to be; 
And eek that every wight in his degré 
Have his estaat in sittyng and servyse, 
In high plesaunce, as I can devyse. — 

“Thave no womman suffisant certeyne 
The chambres for tarray in ordinance 
After my lust, and therfor wold I feyne, 
That thin were al such maner governaunce; 
Thow knowest eek of al my plesaunce; 8840 
Though thyn array be badde, and ille byseye, 
Do thou thy dever atte leste weye.” 

“ Nought oonly, lord, that I am glad,” quodsche, 


: “To don your lust, but I desire also 


Yow for to serve and plese in my degré, 

Withoute feyntyng, and schal evermo; 

Ne never for no wele, ne for no wo, 

Ne schal the gost withinne myn herte stente 

To love yow best with al my trewe entent.” 
And with that word sche gan the hous to dight, 

And tables for to sette, and beddes make, 8851 

And peyned hir to doon al that sche might, 

Preying the chamberers for Goddes sake 

To hasten hem, and faste swepe and schake, 

And sche the moste servisable of alle 

Hath every chamber arrayed, and his halle. 
Abouten undern gan this erl alight, 

That with him brou “ht these noble children tweye; 

For which the peple ran to se that sight 

Of her array, so richely biseye. 

And than at erst amonges hem thay seye, 

That Walter was no fool, though that him lest 

To chaunge his wyf; for it was for the best. 
For sche is fairer, as thay demen alle, 

Than is Grisild, and more tender of age, 

And fairer fruyt bitwen hem schulde falle, 

And more plesaunt for hir high lynage. 

Hir brother eek so fair was of visage, 


8860 


Pars sexta. In the Harl. Ms. this title of division is 
omitted, the Clerkes Tale being arranged in five parts 
only. : 

8825. glad. Ms. Harl. reads good. 

8846. feyntyng. The Hartl. Ms. reads feynyng, the t 
having been probably omitted by accident. The Latin 
text has, “ neque in hoc unquam fatigabor,” 

8857. ert. ‘Phe Harl. Ms. reads lord; but the reading 
here adopted from other mss. is supported by the words 
of oo “Proxim lucis hora tertia, comes superve- 
nera 
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| That hem to seen the peple hath caught plesaunce, 


Comending now the marquys governaunce. 8870 

O stormy poeple, unsad and ever untrewe, 
And undiscret, and chaungyng as a fane, 
Delytyng ever in rombel that is newe, 

For tik the moone ay wax ye and wane; 

Ay ful of clappyng, dere y-nough a jane, 

Youre doom is fals, your constaunce yvel previth, 
A ful gret fool is he that on yow leevith. 

Thus sayde saad folk in that citee, 
Whan that the poeple gased up and doun; 
For thay were glad right for the novelté, 
To have a newe lady of her toun. 

No more of this now make I mencioun, 
But to Grisildes agayn wol I me dresse, 
And telle hir constance, and her busynesse. 

Ful busy was Grisild in every thing, 
That to the feste was — 

Right nought was sche abaissht of hir clothing, 
Though it were ruyde, and som del eek to-rent, 
But with glad cheer to the gate is sche went, 
With other folk, to griete the marquisesse, 8890 
And after that doth forth her busynesse. 

With so glad chier his gestes sche receyveth, 
And so connyngly everich in his degré, 

That no defaute no man aparceyveth, 

But ay thay wondren what sche mighte be. 
That in so pover array was for to se, 

And couthe such honour and reverence, 
And worthily thay prayse hir prudence. 

In all this mene while sche ne stent 
This mayde and eek hir brother to comende 8900 
With al hir hert in ful benigne entent, 

So wel, that no man couthe hir pris amende; 
But atte last whan that these lordes wende 
To sitte doun to mete, he gan to calle 
Grisild, as sche was busy in his halle. 

“ Grisyld,” quod he, as it were in his play, 

“ How likith the my wif and hir beauté?” 
“Right wel, my lord,” quod sche, “for in good fay, 
A fairer saugh I never noon than sche. 

I pray to God give hir prosperité; 

And so hope I, that he wol to yow sende 
Plesaunce y-nough unto your lyves ende. 

“On thing warn I yow and biseke also, 
That ye ne prike with no tormentynge 
This tendre mayden, as ye have do mo; 
For sche is fostrid in hir norischinge 
More tendrely, and to my supposynge 
Sche couthe not adversité endure, 

As couthe a pore fostrid creature.” 

And whan this Walter saugh hir pacience, 8920 

Hir glade cheer, and no malice at al, 
And he so oft had doon to hir offence, 
And sche ay sad and constant as a wal, 
Continuyng ever hir innocence over al, 
This sturdy marquys gan his herte dresse 

To rewen upon hir wyfly stedefastnesse. 

“ This is y-nough, Grisilde myn,” quod he, 
“Be now no more agast, ne yvel apayed. 
I have thy faith and thy benignité, 

As wel as ever womman was, assayed 
In gret estate, and propreliche arrayed; 

8873. delytyng. The reading of Ms. Harl. is desynyng, 

which does 
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8930 


yt. 
not seem to afford so good a sense. 
8901. benigne. The reading of Ms. Harl. is buxom. 
§915. mo. For me, to suit the rhyme. Tyrwhitt has 
pointed this out as one of the most remarkable licenses 
that Chaucer has taken in altering the orthography of a 


word for this purpose. 


Now knowe I, dere wyf, thy stedefastnesse;” 
And hir in armes took, and gan hir kesse, 

And sche for wonder took of it no keepe; 
Sche herde not what thing he to hir sayde, } 
Sche ferd as sche had stert out of a sleepe, 

Til sche out of hir masidnesse abrayde. 

“ Grisild,” quod he, “by God that for us deyde, 
Thou art my wyf, ne noon other I have, 

Ne never had, as God my soule save. 8940 

“This is my doughter,which thou hast supposed 
To be my wif; that other faithfully 
Schal be myn heir, as I have ay purposed; 
Thow bar hem in thy body tawely. 

At Boloyne have I kept hem prively; 
Tak hem agayn, for now maistow not seye, 
That thou hast lorn noon of thy children tweye. 

“ And folk, that other weyes han seyd of me, 
I warn hem wel, that I have doon this deede 
For no malice, ne for no cruelté, 8950 
But for tassaye in the thy wommanhede; 

And not to slen my children, (God forbede!) 
But for to kepe hem prively and stille, 
Til I thy purpos knewe and al thy will.” 

Whan sche this herd, aswoned doun sche fallith 
For pitous joy, and after hir swownyng 
Sche bothe hir yonge children to hir callith, 
And in hir armes pitously wepyng 
Embraseth hem, and tenderly kissyng, 
Ful lik a moder with hir salte teris 
Sche bathis bothe hir visage and hir eeris. 

O, such a pitous thing it was to see 
Her swownyng, and hir humble vois to heere! 
“Graunt mercy, lord,God thank it yow,” quod sche, 
“That ye han saved me my children deere. 
Now rek I never to be deed right heere, 

Sith I stond in your love and in your grace, 
No fors of deth, ne whan my spirit pace. 

“O tender deere yonge chil ren myne, 
Youre woful moder wende stedefastly, 
That cruel houndes or som foul vermyne 
Had eten yow; but God of his mercy, 
And your benigne fader tender] 

Hath doon yow kepe.” And in that same stounde 
Al sodeinly sche swapped doun to grounde. 

And in hir swough so sadly holdith sche 
Hir children tuo, whan sche gan hem tembrace, 
That with gret sleight and gret difficulté 
The children from Ser arm they gonne arace. 

O! many a teer on many a pitous face 8980 
Doun ran of hem that stooden hir bisyde, 
Unnethe aboute hir mighte thay abyde. 

Waltier hir gladith, and hir sorwe slakith, 

Sche rysith up abaisshed from hir traunce, 
And every wight hir joy and feste makith, 
Til sche hath caught agayn hir continaunce. 
Wauter hir doth so faithfully plesaunce, 
That it was daynté for to see the cheere 

Bitwix hem tuo, now thay be met in feere. 

These ladys, whan that thay her tyme say, 
Han taken hir, and into chambre goon, 8991 
And strippe hir out of hir rude array, 

And in a cloth of gold that brighte schon, 

With a coroun of many a riche stoon 

Upon hir heed, thay into halle hir brought; 

And ther sche was honoured as hir ought 
Thus hath this pitous day a blisful ende; 


8965. In the Harl. Ms. this line stands, That ye han kept 
my children so deere; but the reading given in the text 
and adopted by Tyrwhitt seems to me preferable. 
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For every man and womman doth his might 
This day in mirth and revel to despende, 

Til on the welken schon the sterres bright; 9000 
For more solempne in every mannes sight 
This feste was, and gretter of costage, 
Than was the revel of hir mariage. 

Ful many a yer in heigh prosperité 
Lyven these tuo in concord and in rest, 
And richeliche his doughter maried he 
Unto a lord, on of the worthiest 
Of al Ytaile, and thanne in pees and rest 
His wyves fader in his court he kepith, 

Til that the soule out of his body crepith. 

His sone succedith in his heritage, 

In rest and pees, after his fader day; 
And fortunat was eek in mariage, 

Al put he not his wyf in gret assay. 
This world is not so strong, it is no nay, 
As it hath ben in olde tymes yore,’ 

And herknith, what this auctor saith therfore. 

This story is sayd, not for that wyves scholde 
Folwe Grisild, as in humilité, 

For it were importable, though thay wolde; 9020 
But for that every wight in his degré 
Schulde be constant in adversité, 
As was Grisild, therfore Petrark writeth 
This story, which with high stile he enditeth. 
‘For swich a womman was so pacient 
Unto a mortal man, wel more us oughte 
Receyven al in gré that God us sent. 
For gret skil is he prove that he wroughte, 
But he ne temptith no man that he boughte, 
As saith seint Jame, if ye his pistil rede; 9030 
He provith folk al day. it is no drede; 
And suffrith us, as for our exercise, 
With scharpe scourges of adversité 
Ful ofte to be bete in sondry wise; 
Nought for to knowe oure wille, for certes he, 
Er we were born, knew al our frelté; 

And for oure best is al his governaunce; 
Leet us thanne lyve in vertuous suffraunce. 
But oo word, “Ae herkneth er I go: 

It were ful hard to fynde now a dayes 

As Grisildes in al a toun thre or tuo; 

For if that thay were put to such assayes, 
The gold of hem hath now so badde Mages 
With bras, that though the coyn be fair at ye, 
It wolde rather brest in tuo than plye. 

For which heer, for the wyves love of Bathe,— 
Whos lyf and alle of hir secte God meyntene 
In high maistry, and elles were it scathe,— 
I wil with lusty herte freisch and grene, 
Say yow a song to glade yow, I wene; 
And lat us stynt of ernestful matiere. 
Herknith my song, that saith in this manere. 
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Grisild is deed, and eck hir pacience, 
And bothe at oones buried in Itayle; 
For whiche I crye in open audience, 
No weddid man so hardy be to assayle 
His wyves pacience, in hope to f: de 
Grisildes, for in certeyn he sch 


. 


fayle. 


9018. This and the next stanza are translated almost 
literally from Petrarch’s Latin. 

. For swich a womman, &c.—i. e. Because such a 
woman was so patient, we ought the more, &c. The 
Lansd. Ms. and others have For sith a woman, which may 
possibly be the correct reading 


O noble wyves, ful of heigh prudence, 
Let noon humilité your tonges nayle; 
Ne lat no clerk have cause or diligence » 
To write of yow a story of such mervayle, 
As of Grisildes pacient and kynde, 
Lest Chichivache yow swolwe in hir entraile. 
Folwith ecco, that holdith no silence, 
But ever answereth at the countretayle; 
Beth nought bydaffed for your innocence, 
But scharply tak on yow the governayle; 
Empryntith wel this lessoun on your mynde, 
For comun profyt, sith it may avayle, 907C 
Ye archewyves, stondith at defens, 
+e ye ben strong, as is a greet chamayle, 
e suffre not, that men yow don offens. 
And sclendre wyves, felle as in batayle, 
Beth egre as is a tyger yond in Inde; 
Ay clappith as a mylle, I yow counsaile. 
Ne drede hem not, do hem no reverence, 
For though thin housbond armed be in mayle, 
The arwes of thy crabbid eloquence ~ 9079 
Schal perse his brest, and eek his adventayle; 
In gelousy I rede eek thou him bynde, © 
And thou schalt make him couche as doth a quayle. 
If thou be fair, ther folk ben in presence 
Schew thou thy visage and thin apparaile; 
If thou be foul, be fre of thy despense, 
To gete the frendes do ay thy travayle; 
Be ay of chier as light as lef on lynde, 
ina 


them care and wepe, and wryng and wayle. 

THE PROLOGE OF THE MARCHAUNDES TALE, 
“Wepyne and wailyng, care and other sorwe 
I knowe y-nough, bothe on even and on morwe,” 


Quod the marchaund, “and so doon other mo, 
That weddid ben; I trowe that it be so, 9092 


9064. Chichivache. According to a popular fable, which 
seems to have had its origin in France, the chi or 
chicheface, was a monster which lived only on good women, 
and which was said to be always thin and meagre on 
account of the extreme rarity of this article of food. M. 
Achille Jubinal, in the notes to his Mystéres inédits du xv 
siécle, tom. i. p. 390, has printed a French poetical de- 
scription of this animal from a manuscript of the four- 
teenth century. In the French miracle of St. Geneviéve, 
of the fifteenth century (Jubinal, ib. p. 281), a man says 
satirically to the saint, 

Gardez-vous de la chicheface, 
El vous mordra s’el vous encontre, 
Vous n’amendez point sa besoigne. 


Iam not aware of any allusion to this fable in England 
before Chaucer; but our countrymen carried the satire 
still further, and added another beast named Bycorn, who 
lived upon goodand patient husbands, and who was as fat 
as the other was lean, on account of the abundance of his 
favourite food. A poem by Lydgate on “Bycorne and 
Chichevache,” is printed in Mr. Halliwell’s Minor Poems 
of Dan John Lydgate, p. 129. A large woodcut, printed in 
a broadside of the time of Elizabeth, and preserved in the 
collection of broadsides, &c. in the library of the Society 
of Antiquaries, gives a representation of these two mon- 
sters. 

9074. wyves. The reading of the Harl. Ms. is wydewes. 


The Prologe. This prologue is omitted in some mss., 
and in others a different prologue is given, and the Clerkes 
Tale is in some followed. by the Frankelein’s Tale. The 
prologue and arrangement of the Harl. Ms. are, however, 
evidently the genuine ones. Tyrwhitt quotes from other 
uss. the following concluding stanza to the envoye: 

This worthy clerk whan ended was his tale, 
Our hoste saide and swore by cockes bones, 
Me were lever than a barrel of ale 

My wif at home had herd this legend ones; 
This is a gentil tale for the nones, 

As to my purpos, wiste ye my wille, . 

But thing that wol not be, let it be stille, 
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For wel I woot it fareth so with me. 

I have a wyf, the worste that may be, 

For though the feend to hir y-coupled were, 
Sche wold him overmacche f dar wel swere. 
What schuld I yow reherse in special 

Hir high malice? sche is a schrewe at al. 
Ther is a long and a large difference 
Betwix Grisildes grete pacience, 

And of my wyf the passyng cruelté. 
Were I unbounden, al so mot I the, 

I wolde never eft come in the snare. 

We weddid men lyve in sorwe and care, 
Assay it who so wil, and he schal fynde 
That I say soth, by seint Thomas of Inde, 
As for the more part, I say not alle; 

God schilde that it scholde so byfalle. 

A! good sir host, I have y-weddid be 
Thise monethes tuo, and more not, pardé; 
And yit I trowe that he, that al his lyve 
Wyfles hath ben, though that men wold him rive 
Unto the hert, ne couthe in no manere 

Tellen so moche sorwe, as I now heere 

Couthe telle of my wyfes cursednesse.” 

“Now,” quod our ost, “ Marchaunt, so God yow 
Sin ye so moche knowen of that art, [blesse! 
Ful hertily tellith us a part.” 

“Gladly,” quod he, “ but of myn oughne sore 
For sory hert I telle may na more.” 9120 
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THE MARCHAUNDES TALE, 


Wuttom ther was dwellyng in Lombardy 
A worthy knight, that born was of Pavy, 
In which he lyved in gret prosperité; 

And fourty yer a wifles man was he, 

_ And. folwed ay his bodily delyt 

On wommen, ther as was his appetyt, 

As doon these fooles that ben seculere. 
And whan that he was passed sixty yere, 
Were it for holyness or for dotage, 

I can not say, but such a gret corrage 
Hadde this knight to ben a weddid man, 
That day and night he doth al that he can 
Taspye wher that he mighte weddid be; 
Praying our lord to graunte him, that he 
Might oones knowen of that blisful lif 
That is bitwix an housbond and his wyf, 
And for to lyve under that holy bond 
With which God first man to womman bond. 
“Noon other lif,” sayd he, “is worth a bene; 
For wedlok is so holy and so clene, 9140 
That in this world it is a paradis.” 

Thus sayd this olde knight, that was so wys. 
And certeinly, as soth as God is king, 


The Marchaundes Tale. The French fabliau, from which 
this tale was no doubt translated, is not now known to 
exist; but the subject has been preserved in Latin in the 
metrical tales of Adolfus, printed in my Latin Stories, 
p. 174, of which collection it forms the first tale. It is 
told also in a Latin prose tale given in my Latin Stories, 
p. 78, from the Appendix to the editions of Zsop’s Fables 
printed in the fifteenth century. 

9128. sixty. The Harl. Ms. reads here, as in 1. 9124, 
fourty. Tyrwhitt reads in both places sixty. The Lans- 
downe Ms. has zi in the first place, and Zz in the second, 
which numbers I have thought it safest to adopt: the 
transposition of / and x easily gave rise to different read- 
ings. I suppose that Chaucer meant to reckon the period 
during which his hero remained “ wifles” from the ordi- 
nary period of marriage, or about his twentieth year. 
The reading of Ms. Harl., in 1. 9128, is totally incom- 

tible. with the old age and impotency under which 

anuary is described as labouring. 
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To take a wyf is a glorious thing, 
And namely whan a man is old and hoor, ° 
Than is a wyf the fruyt of his tresor; 
Than schuld he take a yong wif and a fair, 
On which he might engendre him an hair, 
And lede his lyf in mirthe and solace, 
Wheras these heshilars synge allas, 
Whan that thay fynde eny adversité 
In love, which is but childes vanité. 
And trewely it sit wel to be so, 
That bachilers have ofte peyne and wo; 
On brutil ground thay bulde, and brutelnesse 
Thay fynde, whan thay wene sikernesse; 
Thay lyve but as a bridother as a best, 
Tn liberté and under noon arrest; 
Ther as a weddid man, in his estate, 
Lyvith his lif busily and ordinate, 
Unie the yok of mariage i-bounde; 
Wel may his herte in joye and blisse abounde. 
For who can be so buxom as a wyf ? 
Who is so trewe and eek so ententyf 
To kepe him, seek and hool, as is his make? 
For wele or woo sche wol him not forsake. 
Sche is not wery him to love and serve, 
Theigh that he lay bedred til that he sterve. 
And yet som clerkes seyn it is not so, 
Of whiche Theofrast is oon of tho. 
What fors though Theofrast liste lye? 
Ne take no wif, quod he, for housbondrye, 
As for to spare in houshold thy dispense; 
A trewe servaunt doth more diligence 
Thy good to kepe, than thin oughne wif, 
For sche wol clayme half part in al hir lif. 
And if that thou be seek, so God me save, 
Thyne verray frendes or a trewe knave 
Wol kepe the bet than sche that waytith ay 
After thy good, and hath doon many aday. 9180 
And if that thou take a wif, be war 
Of oon peril, which declare I ne dar. 

This entent, and an hundrid sithe wors, 


9150 


9160 


9170 


9160. busily. The Ms. Lansdowne has blisful, which is 
the reading adopted by Tyrwhitt. ; 

9172. Ne take no wif. “ What follows to ver. 9180 incl. 
is taken frem the Liber aureolus Theophrasti de nuptiis, as 
quoted by Hieronymus contra Jovinianum, and from thence 
by John of Salisbury, Polycrat. 1. viii. c. xi. Quod si 
propter dispensationem domus, et languoris solatia, et fugam 
solitudinis, ducuntur uxores, multo melius dispensat servus 
Jidelis, &c. Assidere autem egrotanti magis possunt amici et 
vernule beneficiis obligati quam illa que nobis imputet la- 
chrymas suas,” &e.—Tyrwhitt. 

9181. And if that. This and the following line are not 
in the text of Tyrwhitt, who observes on this passage,— 
“ After this verse in the common editt. are these two: 

And if thou take to the a wife untrue, 

Ful oftentime it shall the sore rew.” 
In Mss. A.C. and B. a, they stand thus: 

And if thou take a wif, be wel ywar 

Of on Sa which I declare ne dare. 
In Mss. C. 1. HA. D. thus: 

And if thou take a wif of heye lynage, 

She shal be hauteyn of gret costage. 
In Ms. B, 4. thus: 

And if thou take a wif in thin age olde, 

Ful lightly mayst thou be a coke. old. 
In Mss. Ask. 1.2. E. H. B. 3. N. c. and both Caxton’s 
editt. they are entirely omitted, and so I believe they 
should be. If any one of these couplets should be allowed 
to be from the hand of Chaucer, it can only be considered 
as the opening of a new argument, which the author, for 
some reason or other, immediately abandoned, and con- 
sequently would have cancelled, if he had lived to publish 
his work.” 
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Writith this man, ther God his bones curs. 

But take no keep of al such vanité; 

Deffy Theofrast, and herkne me. 

A wyf is Goddes gifte verrayly; 

Al other maner giftes hardily, 

As landes, rentes, pasture, or comune, 

Or other moeblis, ben giftes of fortune, 

That passen as a schadow on a wal. 

But dred not, if I playnly telle schal, 

A wyf wil last and in thin hous endure, 

Wel-lenger than the lust peradventure. 

Mariage is a ful gret sacrament; 

He which hath no wif I hold him schent; 

He lyveth helples, and is al desolate 

(I speke of folk in seculer estate). 

Anh herken why, I say not this for nought, 

That womman is for mannes help i-wrought. 

The heighe God, whan he had Adam maked, 

And saugh him al aloone body naked, 9200 

God of his grete goodnes sayde thanne, 

Let us now make an helpe to this manne 

Lyk to himself; and than he made Eve. 
er may ye see, and here may ye preve, 

That wyf is mannes help and his comfort, 

His paradis terrestre and his desport. : 

So buxom and so vertuous is sche, 

Thay mosten neede lyve in unité; 

O fleisch thay ben, and on blood, as I gesse, 

Have but oon hert in wele and in distresse. 9210 
A wyf? a! seinte Mary, benedicite, 

How might a man have eny adversité 

That hath a wyf? certes I can not say. 

The joye that is betwixen hem tway 

Ther may no tonge telle or herte think. 

If he be pore, sche helpith him to swynk; 

Sche kepith his good, and wastith never a del, 

And al that her housbond list, sche likith it wel; 

Sche saith nought oones nay, whan hg saith ye; 

Do this, saith he; al redy, sir, saith sche. 9220 
O blisful ordre, o wedlok precious! 

Thou art so mery,and eek so vertuous, 

And so comendid, and approved eek, 

That every man that holt him worth a leek, 

Upon his bare knees ought al his lyf 

Thanken his God, that him hath sent a wif, 

Or pray to God oon him for to sende 

To be with him unto his lyves ende. 

For than his lyf is set in sikernesse; 

He may not be deceyved, as I gesse, 

So that he worche after his wyfes red; 

Than may he boldely bere up his heed, 

Thay ben so trewe, and also so wyse. 

For whiche, if thou wolt do as the wyse, 

Do alway so, as womman wol the rede. 

Lo how that Jacob, as the clerkes rede, 

By good counseil of his moder Rebecko, 

Band the kydes skyn about his nekke; 

For which his fader benesoun he wan. 

Lo Judith, as the story telle can, 

By wys counseil sche Goddes poepel kept, 

And slough him Oliphernus whil e slept. 
Lo Abygaille, by good counseil how sche 

Savyd hir housbond Nabal, whan that he 


9190 


9230 


9240 


9200. body naked. Tyrwhitt reads from other mss. belly 

Pay ol ig was the orcinary phrew for entirely naked. 

. . has bly naked, which is probably a mere error 
for belly naked, ? 


y 
Nabal. The Harl. Ms. reads Nacab, which appears 
to be a mere error of the scribe. ia dines wy 


Schold han ben slayn, And loke, Hester also 
By good counseil delivered out of wo 
The poeple of God, and made him Mardoché 
Of Assuere enhaunsed for to be. 
Ther nys no thing in gré superlatif 
(As saith Senec) above an humble wyf. 
Suffre thy wyves tonge, as Catoun byt, 
Sche schal comaunde, and thou hale suffre it, 
And yit sche wil obeye of curtesye. 

A wif is keper of thin housbondrye: 
Wel may the sike man wayle and wepe, 
Ther as ther is no wyf the hous to kepe, 
I warne the, if wisly thou wilt wirche, 
Love wel thy wyf, as Crist loveth his chirche; 
If thou lovest thiself, thou lovest thy wyf. 
No man hatith his fleissch, but in his lif 
He fostrith it, and therfore warne I the 
Cherissh thy wyf, or thou schalt never the. 
Housbond and wif, what so men jape or pleye, 
Of worldly folk holden the righte weye; 
yee d ben so knyt, ther may noon harm bytyde, 
And nameliche upon the wyves syde. 
For which this January, of which I tolde, 
Considered hath inwith his dayes olde 
The lusty lif, the vertuous quiete, 
That is in mariage honey-swete. 

And for his frendes on a day he sent 
To tellen hem theffect of his entent. 
With face sad, he hath hem this tale told; 
He sayde, “ Frendes, I am hoor and old, 
And almost (God woot) at my pittes brinke, 
Upon my soule som what most I thynke. 
I have my body folily dispendid, ’ 
Blessed be God that it schal be amendid; 
For I wil be certeyn a weddid man, 
And that anoon in al the hast I can, © 
Unto som mayde, fair and tender of age. 
I pray yow helpith for my mariage 
Al sodeynly, for I wil not abyde; 
And I wil fonde tespien on my syde, 
To whom I may be weddid hastil . 
But for als moche as ye ben mo than I, 
Ye schul rather such a thing aspien 
Than I, and wher me lust beste to allien. 
But oo thing warne I yow, my frendes deere, 
I wol noon old wyf have in no manere; 9290 
Sche schal not passe sixtene yer certayn. 
Old ech and yong fleisch, that wold I have ful 

ayn. 

Bet is,” quod he, “a pyk than a pikerell, 
And bet than olde boef is the tendre vel. 
I wil no womman twenty yer of age, 
It nys but bene-straw and gret forage. 
And eek these olde wydewes (God it woot) 


9250 


9260 


9270 


9280 


9245. Hester. The Harl. Ms. and some others read after 
also, an evident error of the scribes. In 1. 9247 the Harl. , 
Ms. reads corruptly Mandoche. The proper names are 
often comragiad in this manner by the ignorance or care- 
lessness of scribes, in manuscripts of early English 
poetry. 

9250. As seith Senec. The passage of Seneca alluded to 
was written in the margin of one of the mss. consulted by 
Tyrwhitt: “Sicut nihil est superius benigna conjuge, ita 
nihil est crudelius infesta muliere.” ; 

9251. as Catoun byt. The allusion is to the popular 
treatise entitled Cato de Moribus, lib. iii. distich 25: 

“Uxoris linguam, si frugi est, ferre memento.” 

9258. Love wel, &c. The allusion is to Paul’s Zpist. to 
the Ephesians, vv. 25, 28, 29: viri diligite uxores vestras, 
sicut et Christus dilexit ecclesiam .... Quisuam uxorem 
diligit, seipsum diligit. Nemo enim unquam carnem 
suam odio habuit: sed nutrit et fovet eam, 
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Thay can so moche craft of Wades boot, 

So moche broken harm whan that hem list, 

That with hem schuld I never lyven in rest. 9300 

For sondry scolis maken subtil clerkes; 

Womman of many a scole half a clerk is. 

But certeyn, a yong thing may men gye, 

Right aoe Puasa ons with hondes plye. 
erfor I say yow plenerly in a clause, 

I wil noon o. han right for that cause, 

For if so were I hadde so meschaunce, 

That I in hir ne couthe have no plesaunce, 

Than schuid I lede my lyf in advoutrie, 

And go streight to the devel whan I dye. 9310 

Ne children schuld I noon upon hir geten; 

Yet were me lever houndes had me eten, 

Than that myn heri schulde falle 

In straunge hond; thus I telle yow alle. 

I doute not, I wot the cause why 


| Men scholde wedde; and forthermor woot I, 


Ther spekith many man of mariage, 

That wot nomore of it than wot my page 

For whiche causes man schuld take a wyf. 

If he ne may not chast be by his lif, 9320 
_ Take him a wif with gret devocioun, 
Bycause of lawful procreacioun 

Of children, to thonour of God above, 

- And not oonly for paramour and for love; 
And for thay schulde leccherye eschiewe, 
And yeld oure dettes whan that it is due; 
Or for that ilk man schulde helpen other 
In meschief, as a suster schal the brother, 
And lyve in chastité ful holily. 

But, sires, by your leve, that am not I, 
For God be thanked, I dar make avaunt, 
I fele my lemys stark and suffisaunt 

To doon al that a man bilongeth unto; 


9330 


: | Lwot my selve best what I may do. 


“Though I be hoor, I fare as doth a tree, 
That blossemith er that the fruyt i-waxe be; 
A blossemy tre is neither drye ne deed; 
I fele me no wher hoor but on myn heed. 
Myn herte and al my lymes ben as greene, 
As laurer thurgh the yeer is for to seene. 9340 
And synnes ye han herd al myn entent, 
I pray yow to my wille ye assent.” 
Diverse men diversly him tolde 
Of mariage many ensamples olde; 
Some blamed it, some praised it certayn; 
But atte laste, schortly for to sayn, 
(As — fallith altereacioun, 
Bitwixe frendes in dispitesoun) 
. Ther fel a strif bitwen his bretheren tuo, 
Of which that oon was elepid Placebo, 9350 
_ _ 9298. of Wades boot: The popular legend of Wades’ 
boat, though well known in the sixteenth century, is now 
unfortunately lost, so that we cannot fully understand the 
force of Chaucer’s allusion. Wade was one of the heroes 
of the northern mythology, and like so many of the same 
class, became subsequently the here of a medieval ro- 
mance of the same school as the romances of Horn and 
Havelok. M. Fr. Michel has collected together nearly 
all the passages of old writers that can now be found, in 
which he is mentioned, in an essay in French, sur Vade. 
The medieval romance appears to have related a long 
series of wild adventures which Wade encountered in his 
named Guingelot; and these adventures seem to be 
in the a ean oy wd ge Nae ee” in 
another passage acer, A lL 
are spokeniof as examples of Reve per A or idle oa 
if “He songe, she pleyede, he tolde a tale of Wade.” 
{ 9302. scole, The Harl. Ms. reads skile. 


Justinus sothly cleped was that other. 
Placebo sayde: “O January, brother, 
Ful litel need had ye, my lord so deere, 
Counseil to axe of eny that is heere; 
But that ye ben so ful of sapience, 
That yow ne likith for your heigh prudence 
To wayve fro the word of Salamon. 
This word, said he, unto us everychoon: 
Werk al thing by counsail, thus sayd he, 
And thanne schaltow nought repente the. 9360 
But though that Salamon speke such a word, 
Myn owne deere brother and my lord, 
So wisly God bring my soule at rest, 
I holde your oughne counseil is the best. 
For, brother myn, of me tak this motif, 
I have now ben a court-man al my ne 
And God wot, though that I unworthy be, 
I have standen in ful gret degré 
Abouten lordes in ful high estat; 
Yit had I never with noon of hem debaat, 9370 
I never hem contraried trewely. 
I wot wel that my lord can more than I; 
What that he saith, I hold it ferm and stable, 
I say the same, or elles thing semblable. 
A ful gret fool is eny counselour, 
That servith any lord of high honour, 
That dar presume, or oones thenken it, 
That his counseil schuld passe his lordes wit. 
Nay, lordes ben no fooles by my fay. 
Ye have your self y-spoken heer to day 
So heigh sentens, so holly, and so wel, 
That I consente, and conferme every del 
Your wordes alle, and youre oppinioun. 
By God, ther is no man in al this toun 
e in Ytaile, ecuthe better have sayd; 
Crist holdith him of this ful wel apayd. 
And trewely it is an heigh corrage 
Of any man that stopen is in age, 
To take a yong wyf, by my fader kyn; 
Your herte hongith on a joly pyn. 
Doth now in this matier right as yow lest, 
For fynally I hold it for the best.” 
Justinus, that ay stille sat and herde, 
Right in this wise he to Placebo answerde. 
“ Now, brother myn, be pacient I yow pray, 
Syns ye have sayd, and herknith what I say: 
Senek amonges other wordes wyse 
Saith, that a man aught him wel avyse, 
To whom he giveth his lond or his catel. 
And syns I aught avyse me right wel, 
To whom I give my good away fro me, 
Wel more I aught avised for to be 
To whom I give my body; for'alwey 
I warn yow wel it is no childes pley 
To take a wyf withoute avisement. 
Men most enquere (this is myx assent) 
Wher sche be wys, or sobre, or dronkelewe, 
Or proud, or eny other way a schrewe, 
A chyder, or a wastour of thy good, 
Or riche or pore, or elles man is wood. 
AJ be-it so, that_no man fynde schal 
Noon in this world, that trottith hool in al, 
Neyther man, ne best, such as men can devyse, 
But natheles it aught y-nough suffise 
With any wyf, if so were that sche hadde 
Mo’ e thewes than hir vices badde; 
9363. at rest. The Harl. Ms. reads at ese and rest, which 


makes the line too long. The word ese has probably crept 
in as a gloss upon rest, or as a various reading, 
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9390 


9406 


9410 
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And al this askith leyser to enquere. 

For God woot, I have weped many a tere 
Ful prively, syns I have had a wyf. 
Prayse who so wil a weddid mannes lif, 
ertes I fynd in it but cost and care, 
And observaunce of alle blisses bare. 
And yit, God woot, myn neighebours aboute, 
And namely of wommen many a route, 

Sayn that Ihave the moste stedefast wyf, 
And eek the meekest oon that berith lyf. 

But I woot best, wher wryngith me my scho. 
Ye may for me right as yow liste do. 
Avysith yow, ye ben a man of age, 

How that ye entren into mariage; 

And namly with a yong wif and a fair. 
By him that made water, eorthe, and air, 
The yongest man, that is in al this route, 
Is busy y-nough to bring it wel aboute 
To have his wif alloone, trustith me; 

Ye schul not please hir fully yeres thre, 
This is to say, to doon hir ful plesaunce 
A wyf axith ful many an observaunce. 

I pray yow that ye be not evel sy del 9439 
“ Wel,” quod this January, “and hastow sayd? 
Straw for thy Senec, and for thy proverbis! 

I counte nought a panyer ful of herbes 

Of scole termes; wiser men than thow, 

As I have sayd, assenten her right now 

Unto my purpose: Placebo, what say ye?” 

“T say it is a cursed man,” quod he, 

“ That lettith matrimoigne sicurly.” 

And with that word thay rysen up sodeinly, 

And ben assented fully, that he scholde 9449 

Be weddid whan him lust, and wher he wolde. 

The fantasy and the curious busynesse 
Fro day to day gan in the soule impresse 
Of January aboute his mariage. 

Many a fair schap, and many a fair visage, 
Ther passith thorugh his herte night by night. 
As who so took a mirrour polissched bright, 
And set it in a comun market place, 

Than schuld he se many a figure pace 

By his mirrour; and in the same wise 

Gan January in his thought devyse 9460 
Of maydens, which that dwellid him bisyde; . 
He wist not where that he might abyde. 

For though that oon have beauté in hir face, 
Another stant so in the poeples grace 

For hir sadness and hir benignité, 

That of the poeple grettest vois hath sche; 
And som were riche and hadde badde name. 
But natheles, bitwix ernest. and game, 
He atte last appoynted him an oon, 
And let al other fro his herte goon, 
And ches hir of his oughne auctorite, 
For love is blynd al day, and may not se. 
And whan he was into bedde brought, 
He purtrayed in his hert and in his thought 
Hir freische beauté, and hir age tendre, 

Hir myddel smal, hir armes long and sclendre, 
Hir wise governaunce, hir gentilesse, 

Hir wommanly beryng, and hir sadnesse. 

And whan that he on hir was condescendid, 
Him thought his chois mighte nought be amendid; 
For whan that he himself concludid hadde, 9481 
Him thought ech other mannes witte so badde, 

9427. my scho. See before the note on 1. 6074. 


9482. witte. This is the reading of Lansd. Ms. The 
Marl. Ms, reade wy/, which appears to be incorrect. 


9420 


9 130 


9470 


That impossible it were to repplie 
Agayn his choys; this was his fantasie. 
His frendes sent he to, at his instaunce, 
And prayed hem to doon him that plesaunce, 
That hastily thay wolde to him come; 
He wold abrigge her labour alle and some. 
Nedith no more for him to gon ne ryde, 
He was appoynted ther he wold abyde. 
Placebo cam, and eek his frendes soone, 
And althirfirst he bad hem alle a boone, 
That noon of hem noon argumentis make 
Agayn the purpos which that he had take; 
Which purpos was plesaunt to God, sayd he, 
And verray ground of his prosperité. , 
He sayd, ther was a mayden in that toun, 
Which that of beauté hadde gret renoun, 
Al were it so, sche were of smal degré, 
Suffisith him hir youthe and hir beauté; 9500 
Which mayde, he sayd, he wold have to his wyf, 
To lede in ease and holinesse his lyf; 
And thanked God, that he might have hir al, 
That no wight with his blisse parten schal; 
And prayed hem to laboure in this neede, 
And schapen that he faile not to speede. 
For than, he sayd, his spirit was at ease; 
“ Than is,” pes he, “no thing may me displease, 
Save oon thing prikkith in my conscience, 
The which I wil reherse in your presence. 9510 
I have herd sayd,” quod he, “ ful yore ago, 
Ther may no man have parfyt blisses tuo, 
This is to say, in erthe and eek in hevene. 
For though he kepe him fro the synnes sevene, 
And eek from ylk a braunche of thilke tre, 
Yit is ther so parfyt felicité 
And so gret ease and lust in mariage, 
That ever I am agast now in myn age, 
That I schal lede now so mery a lyf, 
So delicat, withoute wo and stryf, 9520 
That I schal have myn heven in erthe heere. 
For sith that verrey heven is bought so deere 
With tribulacioun and gret penaunce, 
How schuld I thanne, that live in such plesaunce 
As alle weddid men doon with her wyves, 
Come to blisse ther Crist eterne on lyve is? 
This is my drede, and ye, my bretheren tweye, 
Assoilith me this questioun, I yow preye.” 
Justinus, which that hated his folye, 
Answerd anoon right in his japerie; 
And for he wold his longe tale abrigge, 
He wolde noon auctorité alegge, 
But sayde, “ Sir, so ther be noon obstacle 
Other than this, God of his high miracle, 
And of his mercy may so for yow wirche, 
That er ye have your rightes of holy chirche, 
Ye may repente of weddid mannes lyf, 
In which ye sayn ther is no wo ne stryf; 
And ellis God forbede, but he sente 
A weddid man grace him to repente 
Wel ofte, rather than a sengle man. | 
And therfor, sire, the beste reed I can, 
Dispaire yow nought, but have in youre memorie, 
Peradventure sche may be your purgatorie; 
Sche may be Goddes mene and Godan whippe; 


9490 


9530 


9540 


9500. youthe. This reading also is adopted from the 
Lansdowne Ms., as being apparently better than that of 
the Harl. Ms., which has trouth, 

9515. braunche. The popular medieval treatises on the 
seven sins arrange the minor transgressions connected 
with each as branches ot the primary tree, 
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Than schal your soule up to heven skippe 
Swyfter than doth an arwe out of a bowe. 
I hope to God herafter ye shuln knowe, 
That ther nys noon so gret felicité 
In mariage, ne nevermor schal be, 
That yow schal lette of your savacioun, 
So that ye use, as skile is and resoun, 
The lustes of your wyf attemperely, 
And that ye _ hir not to amorously; 
And that ye kepe yow eek from other synne. 
My tale is doon, for my witt is thynne. 
Beth not agast herof, my brother deere, 
But let us waden out of this matiere. 
The wif of Bathe, if ye han understonde, 
Of mariage, which ye han now in honde, 
Declared hath ful wel in litel space; 
Fareth now well, God have yow in his grace.” 
And with that word this Justinus and his brother 
Han take her leve, and ech of hem of other. 
And whan thay saugh that it most needis be, 
Thay wroughten so by sleight and wys treté, 
That sche this mayden, which that Mayhus hight, 


9550 


9560 


, As hastily as ever that sche might, 


Schal weddid be unto this Januarie. 
I trow it were to longe yow to tarie, 
If'I yow tolde of every scrit and bond, 
By which that sche was feoffed in his lond; 
Or for to herken of hir riche array. 
But finally y-comen is that day, 
That to the chirche bothe ben thay went, 
For to receyve the holy sacrament. {necke, 
Forth comth the preost, with stoole about his 
And bad hir be lik Sarra and Rebecke 
In wisdom and in trouth of mariage; 
And sayd his orisouns, as is usage, 9580 
And crouched hem, and bad God schuld hem 
blesse, 
And made al secur y-nowh with holinesse. 
Thus ben thay weddid with solempnité; 
And atte fest sittith he and sche 
With othir worthy folk upon the deys. 
Al ful of joy and blis is the paleys, 
And ful of instrumentz, and of vitaile, 
The moste deintevous of al Ytaile. 
Biforn hem stood such instruments of soun, 
That Orpheus, ne of Thebes Amphioun, 
Ne maden never such a melodye. 
At every cours ther cam loud menstralcye, 
That never tromped Joab for to heere, 
Ne he Theodomas yit half so cleere 
At Thebes, whan the cité was in doute. 
Bachus the wyn hem schenchith al aboute, 
And Venus laughith upon every wight, 
(For January was bycome hir knight, 
And wolde bothe assayen his corrage 
In liberté and eek in maria; 
And with hir fuyrbrond in hir hond aboute 
Daunceth bifore the bryde and al the route. 
And certeynly I dar right wel say this, 
Ymeneus, that god of weddyng is, 
Seigh never his lif so mery a weddid man, 
9573. herken, Other uss., with Tyrwhitt, have rekken. 
9594. Ne*he Theodomas. “This person is mentioned 
again as a famous trumpeter im the H. of F. iii. 156, but 
upon what authority I really do not know. I should 
suspect that our author met with him, and the anecdote 
alluded to, in some Romantic History of Thebes. He is 
refixed to proper names emphatically, according to the 
on usage. See before ver. 9242, him Holofernes; ver. 
9247, him Mardochee; and below ver. 9608. Of hire Phi- 
lologie and him Mercury.” —Tyrwhitt, 
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9590 


9600 


Holde thy pees, thow poete Marcian, 
That writest us that ilke weddyng merye 
Of hir Philologie and he Mercurie, 
And of the songes that the Muses songe; 
To smal is bothe thy penne and eek thy tonge 
For to descrive of this mariage. 9611 
Whan tender youthe hath weddid stoupyng age, 
Ther is such mirthe that it may not be write; 
Assaieth it your self, than may ye wyte 
If that I lye or noon in this mateere. 
Mayus, that sit with so benigne a cheere, 
Hir to bihold it semed fayerye; 
Queen Ester loked never with such an ye 
On Assuere, so meke a look hath sche; 
I may not yow devyse al hir beauté; 
But thus moche of hir beauté telle I may, 
That sche was lyk the brighte morw of May, 
Fulfild of alle beauté and plesaunce. 

This January is ravyscht in a traunce, 
At every tyme he lokith in hir face, 
But in his hert he gan hir to manace, 
That he that night in armes wold hir streyne 
Harder than ever Paris did Eleyne. 
But natheles yit had he gret pité 
That thilke night offenden hir most he, 
And thought: “Alas! O tendre creature, 
Now wolde God ye mighte wel endure 
Al my corrage, it is so scharp and keene; 
I am agast ye schul it not susteene. 
For God forbede, that I dede al my might. 
Now wolde God that it were woxe night, 
And that the night wold stonden evermo. 
I wold that al this poeple were ago.” 
And fynally he doth al his labour, 
As he best mighte, savyng his honour, 
To hast hem from the mete in subtil wise. 

The tyme cam that resoun was to ryse, 
And after that men daunce, and drynke fast, 
And spices al about the hous thay cast, 
And ful of joy and blis is every man, 

Al but a squier, that hight Damyan, 
Which karf to-for the knight fal many a day; 
He was so ravyssht on his lady May, 

That for the verray peyne he was nigh wood; 
Almost he swelt and swowned ther he stood; 9650 
So sore hath Venus hurt him with hir brond, 
As that sche bare it daunsyng in hir hond. 

And to his bed he went him hastily; 

No more of him as at this tyme telle I; 

But ther I lete him now his wo compleyne, 

Til freisshe May wol rewen on his peyne. 

O perilous fuyr, that in the bed-straw bredith! 
O famuler fo, that his service bedith! 

O servaunt traitour, false homly hewe, 

9606. Marcian. Marcianus Capella, the well-known 
author of a kind of philosophical romance, De Nuptiis 
Mercurii et Philologia. 

9608. he Mercurie. Tyrwhitt reads him. See his ob- 
servations in the note on 1. 9594. I have not ventured to 
alter the reading of the Harl. Ms. where it involves a 
question of grammatical construction. 

9637. stonden. Other mss. read lasten. 

9655. now his wo compleyne. Ms. Lansd., with others, 
reads let him wepe y-nowe and pleine. 

9659. 'y. Homly of course means domestic: hewe 
is the Anglo-Saxon hiwa, a household servant. O false 
domestic servant! This reading of our ms. is undoubt- 
edly the right one. Other mss. have holy instead of homly, 
an error perhaps arising from the omission of the mark 
of abbreviation by some scribe who copied the word when 
it was written idly. Tyrwhitt, however, adopts this read- 
ing, mistakes the meaning of the word hewe, and, to make 
sense of the passage, adds of, which is found in none of 
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Lyk to the nedder in bosom sleighe untrewe, 9660 

God schild us alle from your acqueintance! 

O January, dronken in ceenere 

Of mariage, se how thy Damyan, 

Thyn oughne squier and thy borne man, 

Entendith for to do the vilonye; 

God graunte the thin homly fo espye.. 

For in this world nys worse pestilence 

Than homly foo, alday in thy eagee ay 
Parfourmed hath the sonne his ark diourne, 

No lenger may the body of him sojourne 9670 

On thorisonte, as in that latitude; 

Night with his mantel, that is derk and rude, 

Gan oversprede themesperie aboute; 

For which departed is the lusti route 

Fro January, with thank om every side. 

Hoom to her houses lustily thay ryde, 

Wher as thay doon her thinges, as hem leste, 

And whan thay seigh her tyme thay goon to reste. 

Soone after that this hasty Januarie 

Wold go to bed, he wold no lenger tarie. 

He drinkith ypocras, clarré, and vernage 

Of spices hote, to encrese his corrage; 

And many a letuary had he ful fyn, 

Such as the cursed monk daun Constantin 

Hath writen in his book de Coitu; 


9680 


To ete hem alle he wold no thing eschieu. 


And to his privé frendes thus sayd he; 

“ For Goddes love, as soone as it may be, 
Let voyden al this hous in curteys wise.” 
And thay han doon right as he wold devyse. 
Men drinken, and the travers drawe anoon; 
The bruyd was brought abedde as stille as stoon; 
And whan the bed was with the prest y-blessid, 
Out of the chambre hath every wight him dressed, 
And January hath fast in armes take 

His freisshe May, his paradys, his make. 

He lullith hir, he kissith hir ful ofte; 

With thikke bristlis on his berd unsofte, 

Lik to the skyn of houndfisch, scharp as brere, 
(For he was schave al newe in his manere) 9700 
He rubbith hir about hir tendre face, 

And sayde thus: “ Allas! I mot trespace 

To yow, my spouse, and yow gretly offende, 

Or tyme come that I wol doun descende; 

But natheles considerith this,” quod he, 

“ Ther nys no werkman, whatsoever he be, 
That may bothe werke wel and hastily; 

This wol be doon at leysir parfitly. 


9690 


the mss.; and in his text it stands, false of holy hewe, which 
he supposes to signify false of holy colour. Conjectural 
emendations are always dangerous. 

9660. sleighe. Ihave added this word from the Ms. 
Lansdowne,-as the line seems imperfect without it. 

. vernage. “Vernaccia, Ital. ‘Credo sic dictum 

(says Skinner) quasi Veronaceia, ab agro Veronensi, in 
quo optimum ex hoc genere vinum crescit. But the 
Vernage, whatever may have been the reason of its name, 
was probably a wine of Crete, or of the neighbouring 
continent. Froiss. v, iv. ¢. 18. De Visle de Cande il 
leur venoit tres bonnes malvoisies et grenaches (1. ger- 
naches) dont ils estoient largement servis et confortez. 
Our author in another place, ver. 18000, 1. joins together 
the wines of Malvesie and Vernage. Malvasia was a town 
upon the eastern coast of the Morea, near the site of the 
ancient acne. Limera, within a small distance from 
Crete.” —Tyrwhitt. E 

9684. Constantin. This medical writer lived\about the 
year 1080, according to Fabricius, Bibl. Med. At. Wis 
works, including the treatise mentioned in the text, were 
printed at Basil, fol. 1536. 

9686. wold. The Ms. Harl. reads nas, which seems not 
to furnish so good a grammatical construction. 


It is no fors how longe that we pleye; 
In trewe wedlok ed be we tweye; 
And blessed be the yok that we ben inne, 
For in our actes we mow do no synne. 
A man may do no synne with his wif, 
Ne hurt himselven with his oughne knyf: 
For we han leve to play us by the lawe.” 

Thus laborith he, til that the day gan dawe, 

And than he takith a sop in fyn clarré, 

And upright in his bed than sittith he. 

And after that he song ful lowd and clere, 
And kissed his wyf, and made wantoun cheere. 
He was al coltissch, ful of ragerye, 

And ful of jargoun, as a flekked - pye. 

The slakke skin about his nekke schakith, 
Whil that he song, so chaunteth he and craketh. 
But God wot what that May thought in hir hert, 
Whan sche him saugh up sittyng in his schert, 
In his night-cappe, and with his nekke lene; 
Sche praysith nought his pleying worth a bene. 
Than sayd he thus: “ My reste wol I take 

Now day is come, I may no lenger wake.” 9730 
And doun he layd his heed and sleep til prime. 
And afterward, whan that he sug is tyme, 
Up riseth January, but freissche May 

Holdith hir chamber unto the fourthe day, 

As usage is of wyves for the best. 

For every labour som tyme moot have rest, 

Or elles longe may he not endure; 

This is to say, si, Hs creature, 

Be it of fissch, or brid, or best, or man. 

Now wol I speke of woful Damyan, 9740 
That languyssheth for love, as ye schuln here; 
Therfore I speke to him in this manere. 

I say, “ O sely Damyan, allas! 

Answere to my demaunde, as in this 

How schaltow to thy lady, freissche May, 
Telle thy woo? Sche wol alway say nay; 
Eek if don speke, sche wol thy woo bywreye; 
God be thy help, I can no better seye.” 

This seke Damyan in Venus fuyr 
So brennith, that he deyeth for desir; 
For which he put his lyf in aventure, 

No lenger might he in this wo endure, 
But prively a penner gan he borwe, 

And in a letter wrot he al his sorwe, 

In maner of a compleynt or of a lay, 
Unto his faire freissche lady May. 

And in a purs of silk, heng on his schert, 
He hath it put, and layd it at his hert. 

The moone that a-noon was thilke day 
That January hath weddid freische May 9760 
In tuo of Taure, was into Cancre gliden; 
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9723. schaketh. I have adopted this reading from the 


Lansd. Ms., as being preferable to that of the Ms. Harl. — 


slaketh, which is a repetition of the idea conveyed by the 
previous word slakke, and seems to create a redundancy 
in the meaning. 

9741. languyssheth. The Lansd. Ms. reads longurith, i.e. 
falls into languor. 

9753. @ penner. The penner was a case containing the 
pens, ink, and other apparatus of writing, which the clerk 
carried about with him, as the Eastern students do at the 
present day. As such articles belonged only to clergy 
and scholars, we understand why the “squire”? Damyan 
was obliged to borrow one for his use. An early vocabu- 
lary entitled “Nominale” mentions, among the 
rerum pertinentium clerics, “ pennare, a pener.” 

9755. compleynt...lay. These were the technical names 
of two forms of metrical composition. 

9761. In tuo of Taure. Tyrwhitt alters this reading 


(which is that of nearly all the mss.) into ten, and ob- 
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So long hath Mayus in hir chambre abiden, 
As custom is unto these nobles alle. 
A bryde schal not eten in the halle, 
Til dayes foure or thre dayes atte lest 
I-passed ben, than let hir go to the fest. 
The fourthe day complet fro noon to noon, 
Whan that the heighe masse was i-doon, 
In halle sitte this January and May, 
As freissch as is the brighte someres day. 9770 
And so bifelle, that this goode man 
Remembrid him upon this Damyan, 
And sayde, “ Seinte Mary! how may this be, 
That Damyan entendith not to me? 
Is he ay seek? or how may this bityde?” 
His squiers, which that stoode ther bisyde, 
Excusid him, bycause of his syknesse, 
Which letted him to doon his busynesse; 
Noon other cause mighte make him tarie. 
“ That me for-thinketh,” quod this Januarie; 
“ He is a gentil squyer, by my trouthe, 9781 
Tf that he deyde, it were harm and routhe. 
He is as wys, discret, and eek secré, 
As any man I wot of his degré, 
And therté manerly and servysable, 
And for to be a thrifty man right able. 
But after mete, as soon as ever I may 
I wol myself visit him, and eek May, 
To doon him al the confort that I can.” 
And for that word him blessed every man, 9790 
That of his bounté and his gentilesse 
He wolde so comfort in seekenesse 
His squyer, for it was a gentil deede. 
“Dame,” quod this January, “ tak good heeue, 
At after mete, ye with your wommen alle, 
<Whan ye han ben in chambre out of this halle) 
That alle ye goo to se this Damyan; 
Doth him desport, he is a gentil man, 
And tellith him that I wil him visite, 
Have I no thing but rested me a lyte; 
And spedith yow faste, for I wol abyde 
Til that ye slepe faste by my syde.” 
And with that word he gan unto him calle 
A squier, that was marchal of his halle, 
And told him certeyn thinges that he wolde. 
This freisshe May hath streight hir wey i-holde 
With alle hir wommen‘unto Damyan. 
Doun by his beddes syde sat sche than, 
Comfortyng him as goodly as sche may. ~ 
This Damyan, whan that his tyme he say, 9810 
In secré wise, his purs, and eek his bille, 
In which that he i-writen had his wille, 
Hath put into hir hond withouten more, 
Save that he siketh wonder deepe and sore, 
And softely to hir right thus say he; 
“ Mercy, and that ye not discover me; 
For I am deed, if that this thing be kidde.” 
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serves: “The greatest number of Mss. read, two, tuo, too, 
orto. But the time given ( foure dayes complete, ver. 9767) 
is not sufficient for the moon to pass from the 2d degree 
of Taurus into Cancer. The mean daily motion of the 
moon being = 13° 10 35’’, her motion in 4 days is = 
1s 22° 42’, or not quite 53 degrees; so that supposing her 
to set out from the 2d of Taurus, she would not in that 
time be advanced beyond the 25th degree of Gemini. If 
she set out from the 10th degree of Taurus, as I have cor- 
rected the text, she might properly enough be said, in four 
days, to be gliden into Cancer.” —Tyrwhitt. 

9817. be Kidde. The Harl. Ms. reads here and in the 
following line, : 

Sarasgad if that this thing discovered be, 
This purs in hir bosom hud hath sche. 


This purs hath sche inwith hir bosom hud, 
And went hir way; ye gete no more of me; 
But unto January comen is sche, 

That on his beddes syde sit ful softe. 

He takith hir, and kissith hir ful ofte; 
And layd him doun to slepe, and that anoon. 
Sche feyned hir as that sche moste goon 

Ther as ye woot that every wight moot neede; 
And whan sche of this bille hath taken heede, 
Sche rent it al to cloutes atte laste, 

And into the privy softely it cast. 

Who studieth now but faire freissche May? 
Adoun by olde January sche lay, 9830 
That slepith, til that the coughe hath him awaked; 
Anoon he prayde stripen hir al naked, 

He wold of hir, he sayd, have some plesaunce; 


Hir clothis dede him, he sayde, som grevaunce. 

And sche obeieth, be hir lief or loth. 

But lest that precious folk be with me wroth, 

How that he wroughte I dar not telle, 

Or whethir it semed him paradys or helle; 

But here I lete hem werken in her wise 

Til evensong rong, and than thay most arise. 9840 
Whethir it be by desteny or adventure, 

Were it by influence, or by nature, 

Or by constellacioun, that in such estate 

The  Hece stood that tyme fortunate, 

As for to putte a bille of Venus werkis 

(For alle thing hath tyme, as seyn these clerkis) 

To eny womman for to gete hir love, 

I can not say, but grete God above, 

That knowith that noon acte is causeles, 

He deme of al, for I wil holde my pees. 9850 

But soth is this, how that this freisshe May 

Hath take such impressioun that day, 

Of pité on this sike Damyan, 

That from hir herte sche ne dryve can 

The remembraunce for to doon him ease. 

“ Certeyn,” thought sche, “ whom that this thing 

I rekke not, for her I him assure, _ - [displease 

To love him best of eny creature, 

Though he no more hadde than his scherte.” _. 

Lo, pité renneth soone in gentil herte. 9860 

Heer may ye see, how excellent fraunchise 

In womman is whan thay narow hem avyse. 

Som tyraunt is, as ther ben many oon, 

That hath an hert as hard as is a stoon, 

Which wold han lete sterven in the place 

Wel rather than han graunted him her grace; 

And hem rejoysen in hee cruel pride, 

And rekken nought to ben an homicide. 
This gentil May, fulfillid of pité, 

Right of hit hond a letter maked sche, 9870 

In which sche grauntith him hir verra graces 

Ther lakkid nought but oonly day and place, 

Wher that sche might unto his lust suffise; 

For it schal be, right as he wol devyse. 

And whan sche saugh hir tyme upon a day 

To visite this Damyan goth May, 

And subtilly this lettre doun sche thruste 

Under his pylow, rede it if him luste. 

Sche takith him by the hond, and hard him twiste 

So secrely, that no wight of it wiste, 9880 

And bad him be al hool, and forth sche wente 

To J: noma whan that he for hir sente. 

Up ryseth Damyan the nexte morwe, \ 

But I prefer the reading here adopted from the Lansd. 


Ms., on account of the repetition of rhymes in the other 
reading. 
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Al passed was his siknes and his sorwe. 

He kembith him, he pruneth him and pyketh, 
He doth al that unto his lady likith; 
And eek to January he goth as lowe 
As ever did a dogge for the bowe. 
He is so plesaunt unto every man, 
(For — is al, who so that do it can) 9890 
That every wight is fayn to speke him good; 
And fully in his ladys grace he stood. 
Thus lete I Damyan about his neede, 
And in my tale forth I wol procede. 

Some clerkes holden that felicité 
Stant in delit, and therfor certeyn he 
This noble January, with al his might 
In honest wise as longith to a knight, 
Schop him to lyve ful deliciously. 

His housyng, his array, as honestly 
To his degré was maked as a kynges. 
Amonges other of his honest thinges 
He had a gardyn walled al with stoon, 
So fair a gardyn wot I no wher noon. 
For out of doute I verrely suppose, 
That he that wroot the Romauns of the Rose, 
Ne couthe of it the beauté wel devyse; 
Ne Priapus ne might not wel suffice, 
Though he be god of gardyns, for to telle 
The beauté of the gardyn, and the welle, 
That stood under a laurer alway greene. 
Ful ofte tyme he Pluto and his queene 
Preserpina, and al the fayerie, 

Desporten hem and maken melodye 
Aboute that welle, and daunced, as men tolde. 
This noble knight, this January the olde, 

Such deynté hath in it to walk and pleye, 

That he wold no wight suffre bere the kev2, 
Save he himself, for of the smale wyket 

He bar alway of silver a smal cliket, 9920 
With which whan that him list he it unschette. 
And whan he wolde pay his wyf hir dette 

In somer sesoun, thider wold he go, 

And May his wyf, and no wight but thay tuo; 
And thinges which that weren not doon in bedde, 
He in the gardyn parformed hem and spedde. 
And in this wise many a mery da 

Lyved this January and freische May; 
But worldly joye may not alway per 4h 
To January, ne to no creature. 

O sodeyn hap! o thou fortune unstable! 
a. to the scorpioun so desceyvable, [stynge; 
That flaterest with thin heed whan thou wilt 
Thy tayl is deth, thurgh thin envenymynge. 

O britel joye! 0 sweete venym queynte! 

O monster, that so subtily canst peynte 

Thyn giftes, under hew of stedfastnesse, 

That thou desceyvest bothe more and lesse! 
Why hastow January thus deceyved, 9939 
That haddist him for thy fulle frend receyved? 
And now thou hast byreft him bothe his yen, 
For sorw of which desireth he to dyen. 

Allas ! this noble January fre, 

Amyd his lust and his prosperité 

Is woxe blynd, and that al sodeynly. 

He wepith and he weyleth pitously; 
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9930 


9888. a dogge for the bowe. A dog used in shooting. 
Conf. 1, 6951. 

9906, Romauns of the Rose. The Romance of the Rose 
opens with the description of a magnificent garden, which 
was looked upon by subsequent writers as the highest 
perfection of such descriptions. 


And therwithal, the fuyr of jalousye 

(Lest that his wif schuld falle in some folye) 

So brent his herte that he wolde fayn 9949 
That som man bothe hir and him had slayn; 
For neyther after his deth, nor in his lyf, 
Ne wold he that sche were love ne wyf, 
But ever lyve as vf ana in clothes blake, 
Soul as the turtil that lost hath hir make. 
, But atte last, after a moneth or tweye, 
His sorwe gan aswage, soth to seye. 

For whan he wist it may noon other be, 
He paciently took his adversité; 

Save out of doute he may not forgoon, 
That he nas jalous evermore in oon; 
Which jalousie it was so outrageous, 
That neyther in halle, ne in noon other hous, 
Ne in noon other place never the mo 

He nolde suffre hir to ryde or go, 

But if that he had hond on hir alway. 

For which ful ofte wepeth freische May, 
That loveth Damyan so benignely, 

That sche moot outher deyen me SS 

Or elles sche moot han him as hir lest; 
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She waytith whan hir herte wolde brest. 9970 
Upon that other syde Damyan 
Bicomen is the sorwfulleste man 

That ever was, for neyther night ne da 

Ne might he speke a word to fressche May, 


As to his purpos, of no such matiere, 

But if that January most it heere, 

That had an hond upon hir evermo. 

But natheles, by writyng to and fro, 

And privé signes, wist he what sche ment, 

And sche knew eek the fyn of his entent. 9930 

O January, what might it thee availe, 

If thou might see as fer as schippes saile? 
For as good is blynd deceyved be, 

As to be deceyved whan a man may see. 

Lo, Argus, which that had an hundred eyen, 
For al that ever he couthe poure or prien, 
Yet was he blent, as, God wot, so ben moo, 
That weneth wisly that it be nought so; 
Passe over is an ease, I say no more. 

This freissche May, that I spak of so yore, 9990 
In warm wex hath emprynted the cliket, 
That January bar of the smale wiket, 

By which into his gardyn ofte he went, 

And Damyan that knew al hir entent 

The cliket counterfeted prively; 

Ther nys no more to say, but hastily 

Som wonder by this cliket schal betyde, 
Which ye schal heeren, if ye wol abyde. 

O noble Ovyde, wel soth saistow, God woot, 
What sleight is it though it be long and hoot, 
That he nyl fynd it out in some manere? 10001 
By Piramus,and Thesbe may men leere; 
Though thay were kept ful longe streyt over al, 
Thay ben accorded, rownyng thurgh a wal, 
Ther no wight couthe han found out swich a 
For now to purpos; er that dayes eyght [sleight. 
Were passed of the moneth of Juyl, bifille 
That January hath caught so egret a wille, 
Thorugh eggyng of his wyf, him for to pleye 
In his gardyn, and no wight but they tweye, 10010 
That in a morwe unto this May saith he: 

“ Rys up, my wif, my love, my lady fre; 
The turtlis vois is herd, my douve swete; 
10000. though it. Tyrwhitt reads if love, against the 


authority of the best mss. 
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The wynter is goon, with his raynes wete. 
Come forth now with thin eyghen columbine. 
How fairer ben thy brestes than is the wyne. 
The gardyn is enclosed al aboute; 

Com forth, my swete spouse, out of doute, 

Thow hast me wounded in myn hert, o wyf; 

No spot in the knew I in al my lif. 10020 
Com forth, and let us take oure desport, 

I ches the for my wyf and my comfort.” 

Such olde lewed wordes used he. 

On Damyan a signe made sche, 

That he schuld go biforn with his cliket. 

This Damyan than hath opened the wiket, ’ 
And in he stert, and that in such manere, 

That no wight it mighte see nor heere, 

And stille he seet under a bussch. Anoon 
This January, as blynd as is a stoon, 10030 
With Mayus in his ond; and no wight mo, 
Into this freische gardyn is ago, 
And clappid to the wiket sodeinly. 

bat ye and I, 
Thou art the creature that I best love; 
For by that lord that sit in heven above, 
Lever ich had to dyen on a knyf, 

Than the offende, deere trewe wyf. 

For Goddes sake, thenk how I the chees, 
Nought for no coveytise douteles, 

But oonly for the love I had to the. 

And though that I be old and may not se, 
Beeth trewe to me, and I wol telle yow why; 
Thre thinges, certes, schul ye wynne therby; 
First, love of Crist, and to your self honouy, 
And al myn heritage, toun and tour. 

I give it yow, makith chartres as yow leste; 
This schal ben doon to morw er sonne reste, 

So wisly God my soule bringe to blisse! 

I pray yow first in covenaunt ye mekisse. 10050 
And though that I be jalous, wyt me nought; 
Ye ben so deep emprinted in my thought, 

That whan that I considre your beauté, 

And therwithal the unlikly eelde of me, 

I may nought, certes, though I schulde dye, 
Forbere to ben out of your companye 

For verray love; this is withouten doute: 

Now kisse me, wyf, and let us rome aboute.” 
This freissche May, whan sche his wordes herde, 
Benignely to January answerde, 10060 
But first and forward sche bigan to wepe: 

“T have,” quod sche, “a soule for to kepe 

As wel as ye, and also myn honour, 

And of my wifhod thilke tendre flour, 

Which that I have ensured in your hond, 
Whan that the prest to yow my body bond; 
Wherfor I wil answer in this manere, 

With the leve of yow, myn owen lord so deere. 
I pray to God that never dawe the day, 

That Ine sterve, as foule as womman may, 10070 
If ever I do unto my kyn that schame, 

Or elles I empaire so my name, 

That I be fals; and if I do that lak, 

Doth strepe me, and put me in a sak, 


10040 


And in the nexte ryver do me drenche; 


I am a gentil womman, and no wenche. 

jp speke ye thus? but men ben ever untrewe, 
And wommen han reproef of yow ever newe. 
Ye have noon other contenaunce, I leve, 

But speke to us as of untrust and repreve.” 10080 
And with that word sche saugh wher Damyan 
Sat in the buissh, and coughen sche bigan; 


And with hir fyngres signes made sche, 

That Damyan schuld clymb upon a tre, 

That charged was with fruyt, and up he went; 

For verrayly he knew al hir entent, 

And every signe that sche couthe make, 

Wel bet than January hir oughne make, 

For in a letter sche had told him al 

Of this matier, how he worche schal. 

And thus I lete him sitte in the pirie, 

And January and May romynge mirye. 
Bright was the day, and bliew the firmament; 

Phebus hath of gold his stremes doun i-sent 

To gladen every flour with his warmnesse; 

He was that tyme in Gemines, as I gesse, 

But litel fro his declinacioun 

Of Canker, Joves exaltacioun. 

And so bifel that brighte morwen tyde, 

That in that gardyn, in the ferther syde, 10100 

Pluto, that is the kyng of fayerye, 

And many a lady in his compaignie 

Folwyng his wif, the queene Preserpina, 

Whiche that he ravesched out of Ethna, 

Whil that sche gadred floures in the mede, 

(In Claudian ye may the story rede, 

How in his grisly carte he hir fette); 

This king of fayry than adoun him sette 

Upon a bench of turves freissh and greene, 10109 

And right anoon thus sayd he to his queene: 
“My wyf,” quod he, “ther may no wight say 

Thexperiens so preveth every day, [nay, 

The tresoun which that womman doth to man. 

Ten hundrid thousand stories tellen I can 

Notable of your untrouth and brutelnesse, 

O Salamon, wys and richest of richesse, 

Fulfild of sapiens, and of worldly glorie, 

Ful worthy ben thy wordes to memorie 

To every wight, that wit and resoun can. 

Thus praysith he yit the bounté of man; 10120 

Among a thousand men yit fond I oon, 

But of alle wommen found I never noon. 

Thus saith the king, that knoweth your wikked- 

That Jhesus, filius Sirac, as I gesse, [nesse ; 

Ne spekith of yow but selde reverence. 

A wild fuyr and eorrupt pestilence 

So falle upon your bodies yit to night! 

Ne see ye not this honurable knight? 

Bycause, allas! that he is blynd and old, 

His owne man schal make him cokewold. 1013€ 

Loo, wher he sitt, the lecchour, in the tre. 

Now wol I graunten, of my majesté, 

Unto this olde blinde worthy knight, 

That he schal have agein his eyghen sight, 

Whan that his wyf wol do him vilonye; 

Than schal he knowe al her harlotrye, 

Bothe in reproef of her and other mo.” 

“ Ye schal?” quod Preserpine, “and wol ye so? 

Now by my modres Ceres soule I swere, 

That Yr schal give hir suffisaunt answere, 

And alle wommen after for hir sake; 

That though thay be in = gult i-take, 

With face bold thay schul hemself excuse, 

And bere hem doun that wolde hem accuse. 

For lak of answer, noon of hem schal dyen. 


10103. Preserpina. The Harl. Ms. reads, by some erroz 
of the scribe,— 
Hidees Preserpine, 


Ech after other as right as a lyne. 


10121. Among a th d. See Ecclesiastes vii. 28. 
10139. Ceres. The Harl. Ms. reads Sires; the Lansd. 


10090 


1014C 


Sire. Ceres is of course the word intended. 
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Al had ye seyn a thing with bothe your yen, 
Yit schul we wymmen vi it hardily, 
And wepe and swere and chide subtilly, 
That ye schul ben as lewed as ben gees, 
What rekkith me of your auctoritees? 
I wot wel that this Jew, this Salamon, 
Fond of us wommen fooles many oon; 
But though he ne fond no good womman, 
Yit hath ther founde many another man 
Wommen ful trewe, ful good, and vertuous; 
Witnesse on hem that dwelle in Cristes hous, 
With martirdom thay proved hir constaunce. 
The Romayn gestes eek make remembraunce 
Of many a verray trewe wyf also. 
But, sire, be nought wrath, al be it so, 10160 
Though that he sayd he fond no good womman, 
I pray yow tak the sentens of the man; 
He mente ‘thus, that in sovereign bounté 
Nis noon but God, that sit in Trinité. 
Ey, for verrey God that nys but oon, 
What make ye so moche of Salamon? 
What though he made a temple, Goddes hous? 
What though he were riche and glorious? 
So made he eek a temple of fals gadis, 10169 
How might he do a thing that more forbod is? 
Pardé, als fair as ye his name emplastre, 
He was a lecchour and an ydolastre, 
And in his eelde he verray God forsook; 
And if that God ne hadde (as saith the book) 
I-spared him for his fadres sake, he scholde 
Have lost his regne rather than he wolde. 
I sette right nought of the vilonye, 
That ye of wommen write, a boterflie; 
I am a womman, needes most I — 
Or elles swelle tyl myn herte breke. 
For syn he sayd that we ben jangleresses, 
As ever hool I moote brouke my tresses, 
I schal not spare for no curtesye 
To speke him harm, that wold us vilonye.” 
“ Dame,” quod this Pluto, “ be no lenger wroth, 
I give it up: but sith I swore myn oth, 
That I wil graunte him his sight agein, 
My word schal stonde, I warne yow certeyn; 
Tama kyng, it sit me nought to lye.” 
* And I,” quod sche, “am queen of faierie. 10190 
Hir answer schal sche have, I undertake; 
Let us no mo wordes herof make. 
Forsoth I wol no lenger yow contrarie.” 

Now let us turne agayn to Januarye, 
That in this gardyn with this faire May 
Syngeth, ful merier than the papinjay, 
“Yow love I best, and schal, and other noon.” 
So long about the aleys is he goon, 
Til he was come agaynes thilke pirie, 
Wher as this Damyan sittith ful mirye 10200 
On heigh, among the freische levyes greene. 
This freissche May, that is so bright and scheene, 
Gan for to syke, and sayd, “ Allas my syde! 
Now, sir,” quod sche, “ for aught that may bityde, 
I most han of the peres that I see, 
Or I moot dye, so sore longith me 
To eten of the smale peris greene; 


10150 


10180 


10146. The Harl. Ms. reads this line — 
Al had a man seyn a thing with bothe his yen, 
10158. The Romayn gestes. Tyrwhitt says that the allu- 
sion is to the popular book known as the Gesta Romanorum 
I am inclined, however, to think it more probable that 
the poet had in his eye the examples of Lucretia, Portia, 
and other ladies celebrated in Roman history. 


Help for hir love that is of heven queene! 


I telle yow wel a womman in my plyt 

May have to fruyt so gret an appetyt, 10210 
That sche may deyen, but sche it have.” 

“ Allas!” quod he, “that I nad heer a knave 


That couthe climbe, allas! allas!” quod he, 
“For Iam blynd.” “Ye, sire, no fors,” quod sche; 
“ But wolde ye vouchesauf, for Goddes sake, 
The piry inwith your armes for to take, 

(For wel I woot that ye mystruste me) 

Than schold I clymbe wel y-nough,” quod sche, 
“So I my foot might set upon your bak.” 10219 
“Certes,” quod he, “theron schal be no lak, 
Might I yow helpe with myn herte blood.” 

He stoupith doun, and on his bak sche stood, 
And caught hir by a twist, and up sche goth. 
(Ladys, t pay yow that ye be not wroth, 

Ivan not glose, I am a rude man:) 

And sodeinly anoon this Damyan 

Gai. pullen up the smok, and in he throng. 

And whan that Pluto saugh this grete wrong, 
To January he gaf agayn his sight, 10229 
[And made him see as wel as ever he might. 
And whan he thus had caught his sight again, } 
Ne was ther never man of thing so fayn; 

But on his wyf his thought was evermo, 

Up to the tree he kest his eyghen tuo, 

And seigh that Damyan his wyf had dressid 

In which maner it may not ben expressid, 

But if I wolde speke uncurteisly. 

And up he gaf a roryng and a cry, 

As doth the moder whan the child schal dye; 
“Out! help! allas! harrow!” he gan to erie; 
“O stronge lady stoure, what dos thow?” 10241 

And sche answerith: “Sire, what eylith yow? 
Have paciens and resoun in your mynde, 

I have yow holpen on bothe your eyen blynde. 
Up peril of my soule, I schal not lyen, 

As me was taught to hele with your yen, 

Was nothing bet for to make yow see, 

Than stroggle with a man upon a tree; 

God woot, I dede it in ful good entent.” 

“ Stroggle!” quod he, “ ye, algat in it went. 1025C 
God give yow bothe on schames deth to dyen! 
He a the; I saugh it with myn yen; 

And elles be I honged by the hals.” 

“ Than is,” quod sche, “ my medicine fals, 

For certeynly, if that ye mighten see, 

Ye wold not say tho wordes unto me. 

Ye han som glymsyng, and no parfyt sight.” 
“T se,” quod he, “as wel as ever I might, 
(Thankid be God) with bothe myn yen tuo, 
And by my trouth me thought he did the so.” 
“Ye, mase, mase, goode sir,” quod sche; 10261 
“ This thank have I for I have maad yow see; 
Allas!” quod sche, “that ever I was so kynde.” 
“ Now, dame,” quod he, “let al passe outofmynde; 
Com doun, my leef, and if I have myssayd, 

God help me so, as I am evel appayd. 

But by my faders soule, I wende have seyn, 
How that this Damyan had by the leyn, 


10227. In some late mss., and in the printed editicns, 
several lines of obscene ribaldry are added here and in 
the subsequent parts of the tale; but, as they are not 
found in mss. of any authority, Tyrwhitt very properly 
omitted them. It may be observed that there are several 
other variations in parts of this tale in some mss. which 
it has not been thought necessary to point out. 

10230. This and the following line, given here from 
Tyrwhitt, are not found in the Harl. Ms, 
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And that thy smok had layn upon thy brest.” 

“Ye, sire,” quod sche, “ ye may wene as yow lest; 

But, sire, a man that wakith out of his slep, 

He may not sodeynly wel take keep 10272 

Upon a thing, ne seen it parfytly, 

TH that he be adawed verray - 

Right so a man, that long hath blynd i-be, 

He may not sodeynly so wel i-se, 

First whan the sight is newe comen agayn, 

As he that hath a day or tuo i-sayn. 

Til that your sight y-stablid be a while, 

Ther may ful many a sighte yow bigile. 

Beth war, I pray yow, for, by heven king, 

Ful many man wenith for to se a thing, 

And it is al another than it semeth; 

He that mysconceyveth he mysdemeth.” 
And with that word sche leep doun fro the tre. 

This January who is glad but he? 

He kissith hir, and clippith hir ful ofte, 

And on hir wombe he strokith hir ful softe; 

And to his paleys hom he hath hir lad. 

Now, goode men, I pray yow to be glad. 10290 

Thus endith her my tale of Januarye, 

God blesse us, and his moder seinte Marie! 


10280 


THE SQUYERES PROLOGE. - 


“Ey! Goddes mercy!” sayd our Hoste tho, 
“ Now such a wyf I pray God keep me fro. 
Lo, whiche sleightes and subtilitees 
In wommen ben; for ay as busy as bees 
Ben thay us seely men for to desceyve, 
And from a soth ever wol thay weyve. 
By this Marchaundes tale it proveth wel. 
But douteles, as trewe as eny steel 
I have a wyf, though that sche pore be; 
But of hir tonge a labbyng schrewe is sche; 
And yit sche hath an heep of vices mo. 
Therof no fors; let alle such thinges go. 
But wite ye what? in counseil be it seyd, 
Me rewith sore I am unto hir teyd; 

And if I scholde reken every vice, 

Which that sche hath, i-wis I were to nyce; 
And cause why, it schuld reported be 
And told to hir of som of this meyné, 
(Of whom it needith not for to declare, 
Syn wommen connen oute such chaffare); 
And eek my witte suffisith nought therto 
To tellen al; wherfor my tale is do.” 

“Sir Squier, com forth, if that your wille be, 
And say us a tale of love, for certes ye 
Connen theron as moche as hey man.” 

“ Nay, sire,” quod he; “but I wil say as I can 
With herty wil, for I wil not rebelle 
Against your wille; a tale wil I telle, 
Have me excused if that I speke amys; 
My wil is good; and thereto my tale is this.” 


THE SQUYLRES TALE, 
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10310 


10320 


At Sarray, in the lond of Tartary, 
Ther dwelled a kyng that werryed Russy, 
Thurgh which ther deyed many a doughty man; 


10316. of love. These two words are omitted in Ms. 
Harl., but they seem necessary for the sense and metre. 

yeres Tale. It is unknown at present from what 

source Chaucer derived this tale, which is not found (as 

far as I am aware) in any other form in the literature of 

the Middle Ages. It is to be regretted that Chaucer left 

it unfinished. It may be observed that throughout the 


tale the name of the Tartar king is Cambynskan, in the 


This nobil kyng was cleped Cambynskan, 

Which in his tyme was of so gret renoun, 

That ther nas nowher in no regioun 

So excellent a lord in alle thing; 

Him lakked nought that longed toakyng, 1038¢ 

As of the secte of which that he was born. 

He Kom his lawe to which he was sworn, 

And therto he was hardy, wys, and riche, 

And pitous and just, and alway y-liche, 

Soth of his word, benign and honurable; 

Of his corage as eny centre stable; 

Yong, freisch, and strong, in armes desirous, 

As eny bachiler of al his hous. 

A fair person he was, and fortunat, 

And kepte so wel his real astat, 

That ther was nowher such a ryal man. 

This noble kyng, this Tartre, this Cambynskan, 

Hadde tuo sones by Eltheta his wyf, 

Of which the eldest highte Algarsyf, 

That other was i-cleped Camballo. 

A doughter had this worthi king also, 

That yongest was, and highte Canace; 

But for to telle yow al hir beauté, 

It lith not on my tonge, ne my connyng, 

I dar nought undertake so heigh a thing; 10350 

Myn Englissh eek is insufficient, 

It moste be a rethor excellent 

That couth his colours longyng for that art, 

If he schold hir discryve in eny part; 

I am non such, I mot speke as I can. 
And so bifel it, that this Cambynskan 

Hath twenty wynter born his dyademe; 

Ass he was wont fro yer to yer, I deme, 

He leet the fest of his nativité 

Don eryen, thurghout Sarray his cité, 

The last Idus of March, after the yeer, 

Phebus the sonne was joly and cleer, 

For he was neigh his exaltacioun 

In Martes face, and in his mansioun 

In Aries, the colerik, the hote signe. 

Ful lusty was the wedir and benigne, 

For which the foules agein the sonne scheene, 

What for the sesoun and for the yonge greene, 

Ful lowde song in here affecciouns; 

Hem semed have geten hem protecciouns 10370 

Agens the swerd of wynter kene and cold, 

This Cambynskan, of which I have told, 

In royal vesiure, sittyng on his deys 

With dyadem, ful heigh in his paleys; 

And held his fest solempne and so riche, 

That in this worlde was there noon it liche, 

Of which if I schal tellen al tharray, 

Than wold it occupie a someres day; 

And eek it needith nought for to devyse 


10340 


10366 


Ms. Harl. as well as in the Lansdowne and other mss. It 
is almost with regret that we give up the form of the 
name rendered classic by Milton, — 


Or call up him that left half told 
The story of Cambuscan bold, 
Of Camball, and of Algarsife, 
And who had Canace to wife, 
That own’d the virtuous ring of glas} 
And of the wond’rous horse of bras 
On which the Tartar king did ride. 
(Zl Penseroso.) 
10324. Russy. The Tartars and Russians were con- 
stantly engaged in hostilities with each other from the 
thirteenth to the sixteenth centuries. 
10344. Algarsyf. The Harl. Ms. reads Algary/, and in 
the next line Samballo for Camballo, which are probably 
mere errors of the scribe. 
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At every cours the ordre and the servyse. 10380 
I wol nat tellen of her straunge sewes, 
Ne of her swannes, ne here heroun-sewes. 
Ek in that lond, as tellen knightes olde, 
Ther is som mete that is ful deynté holde, 
That in this lond men recch of it but smal; 
Ther is no man it may reporten al. 
I wol not tarien you, for it is pryme, 
And for it is no fruyt, but los of tyme, 
Unto my purpos I wol have my recours. 
That so bifelle after the thridde cours, 10390 
Whil that this kyng sit thus in his nobleye, 
Herkyng' his mynstrales her thinges pleye 
Byforne him atte boord deliciously, 
In atte halle dore al sodeynly 
Ther com a knight upon a steed of bras, 
And in his hond a brod myrour of glas; 
Upon his thomb he had of gold a ryng, 
And by his side a naked swerd hangyng: 
And up he rideth to the heyghe bord. 
In al the halle ne was ther spoke a word, 10400 
For mervayl of this knight; him to byholde 
Ful besily they wayten yong and olde. 

This straunge knight that cam thus sodeynly, 
Al armed sauf his heed ful richely, 
Salued the kyng and queen, and lordes alle 
a ordre, as they seten into halle, 

ith so heigh reverens and observaunce, 
As wel in speche as in contynaunce, 
That Gaweyn with his olde curtesye, 
They he were come agein out of fayrye, 1041° 
Ne couthe him nought amende with no word. 
And after this, biforn the highe bord 
He with a manly vois sayd this message, 
After the forme used in his langage, 
Withouten vice of sillabil or letter. 
And for his tale schulde seme the better, 
Accordaunt to his wordes was his cheere, 
As techeth art of speche hem that it leere. 
Al be it that I can nat sowne his style, 
Ne can nat clymben over so heigh a style, 10420 
Yit say I this, as to comun entent, 
Thus moche amounteth al that ever he ment, 
If it so be that I have it in mynde. 

He sayd: “The kyng of Arraby and of Ynde, 
My liege lord, on this solempne day 
Saluteth you as he best can or may, 
And sendeth you, in honour of your feste, 
By me, that am redy at al his heste, 
This steede of bras, that esily and wel 
Can in the space of o day naturel, 10430 
(This is to say, in four and twenty houres) 
Wher so yow lust, in droughthe or in schoures, 
Beren your body into every place, 
To which your Gace wilneth for to pace, 
Withouten wem of you, thurgh foul and fair. 
Or if you lust to flee as heigh in thair 
As doth an egle, whan him list to sore, 
This same steede schal bere you evermore 
Withoute harm, til ye be ther yow leste, 


10382. swannes ... heroun-sewes. It is hardly necessary 
to observe that swans were formerly eaten at table, and 
considered among the choicest ornaments of the festive 
board. Tyrwhitt informs us that at the inthronization 
of Archbp. Nevil,6 Edward IV., there were “ heronshawes 
iii. c.” (Leland, Collect. vol. vi. 2), and that at another 
feast in 1530, we read of “16 hearonsews, every one 12d.” 
(Peck’s Des. Cur. vol. ii. 12.) 

ope Wahreh Cty _ Ms. reads Ewen. Gaweyn 
was celebrated in medieval romance as the most co 
of Arthur's knights, rent 


(Though that ye slepen on his bak or reste), 10440 
And torne agein, with wrything of a pyn. 

He that it wrought, he cowthe many a gyn; 

He wayted many a constellacioun, 

Er he had do this operacioun, 

And knew ful many a seal and many a bond. 

“ This mirour eek, that I have in myn hond, 
Hath such a mighte, that men may in it see 
When ther schal falle eny adversité 
Unto your regne, or to your self also, . 
And openly, who is your frend or fo. 
And over al this, if eny lady bright 
Hath set hir hert on eny maner wight, 
If he be fals, sche schal his tresoun see, 
His newe love, and his subtilité, 

So openly, that ther schal nothing hyde. 
Wherfor ageins this lusty somer tyde 
This mirour and this ryng, that ye may see, 

He hath send to my lady Canacee, 

Your excellente doughter that is heere. 

“ The vertu of this ryng, if ye wol heere, 10460 
Is this, that who so lust it for to were 
Upon hir thomb, or in hir purs to bere, 

Ther is no foul that fleeth under the heven, 
That sche ne schal understonden his steven, 
And know his menyng openly and pleyn, 

And answer him in his langage ageyn; 

And every gras that groweth upon roote 

Sche schal eek know, to whom it wol do boote, 
Albe his woundes never so deep and wyde. 10469 

“ This naked swerd, that hangeth by my syde, 
Such vertu hath, that what man that it smyte, 
Thurghout his armur it wol kerve and byte, 
Were it as thikke as a braunched ook; 

And what man is i-wounded with the strook 
Schal never be hool, til that you lust of grace 
To strok him with the plat in thilke place 
Ther he is hurt; this is as moche to seyn, 
Ye moote with the platte swerd agein 
Stroke him in the wound, and it wol close. 
This is the verray soth withouten glose, 
It failleth nought, whil it is in your hold.” 

And whan this knight thus had his tale told, 
He rit out of the halle, and doun he light. 

His steede, which that schon as sonne bright, 
Stant in the court as stille as eny stoon. 

This knight is to his chambre lad anoon, 

And is unarmed, and to mete i-sett. : 

This presentz ben ful richely i-fett, 

This is to sayn, the swerd and the myrrour, 
And born anon unto the highe tour, 10490 
With certein officers ordeynd therfore; 

And unto Canace the ryng is bore 

Solempnely, ther sche syt atte table; 

But sikerly, withouten eny fable, 

The hors of bras, that may nat be remewed, 

It stant, as it were to the ground i-glewed; 
Ther may no man out of the place it dryve 

For noon engyn of wyndas or polyve; 

And cause why, for they can nought the craft, 
And therfor in the place thei have it laft, 10500 

10445. seal. The making and arrangement of seals 
was one of the important operations of medieval magic, 
and treatises on this subject are found in manuscripts. 
One of these was believed to have been compiled by the 
children of Israel in the desert. A copy of this is found 
in Ms. Arundel, No. 295, fol. 265, which commences with 
the statement : “In nomine Domini. Incipit liber preciosus 
et secretus sigillorum quem fecerunt filii Israel in deserto 
secundum motus et cursus siderum,” &c, 

10498. wyndas, The Harl. Ms, reads wyndyng. 
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Til that the knight hath taught hem the manere 
To voyden him, as ye schul after heere. 

Greet was the pres that swarmed to and fro 

To gauren on this hors that stondeth so; 

For it so high was, and so brod and long, 

So wel proporcioned to be strong, 

Right as it were a steed of Lumbardye; 

Therto so horsly, and so quyk of ye, 

As if a gentil Poyleys courser were; 

For certes, fro his tayl unto his eere 10510 
Nature ne art ne couthe him nought amende 

In no degré, as al the poepel wende. 

But evermore her moste wonder was, 
How that it couthe goon, and was of bras; 
It was of fayry, as the poeple semed. 
Diverse peple diversly they demed; 

As many hedes, as rae wittes been. 

They murmured, as doth a swarm of been, 
And made skiles after her fantasies, 
Rehersyng of the olde poetries, 

And seyden it was i-like the Pagasé, 

The hors that hadde wynges for to fle, 

Or elles it was the Grekissch hors Synon, 
That broughte Troye to destruccioun, 

As men may in the olde gestes rede. 

“ Myn hert,” quod oon, “is evermore in drede, 
I trow som men of armes ben therinne, 

That schapen hem this cité for to wynne; ~ 

It were good that such thing were knowe.” 
Another rowned to his felaw lowe, 10530 
And sayde: “It lyth, for it is rather lik 

An apparence maad by som magik, 

As jogelours pleyen at this festes grete.” 

Of sondry thoughtes thus they jangle and trete, 
“As lewed peple demeth comunly 

Of thinges that ben maad more subtily 

Than they can in her lewednes comprehende, 
They deemen gladly to the badder ende. 
And som of hem wondred on the mirrour, 
That born was up into the maister tour, 
How men might in it suche thinges se. 
Another answerd, and sayd, it might wel be 
Naturelly by composiciouns 

Of angels, and of heigh reflexiouns; 

And sayde that in Rome was such oon. 

They speeke of Alhazen and oar 

And Aristotle, that writen in her lyves 

10505. high. The Harl. Ms. reads wyd. 

10509. a gentil Poyleys courser. “A horse of Apulia, 
which in old French was usually called Poille. The 
horses of that country were much esteemed. Ms. Bod. 
James VI. 142. Richard, Archbp. of Armagh, in the 
fourteenth century, says, in praise of our St. Thomas, 
‘quod nec mulus Hispanie, nec dextrarius Apulie, nec 
repedo Athiopiz, nec elephantus Asie, nec camelus Syrie 
hoc asino nostro Angliw aptior sive audentior invenitur 
ad prelia. He had before informed his audience, that 
Thomas, Anglice, idem est quod Thom Asinus. There is 
a patent in Rymer, 2 E. Il. De Dextrariis in Lumbardia 
emendis.”—Tyrwhitt. 

10521. the Pagasé,i.e. Pegasus. In the margin of the 
Harl. Ms. it is explained in Latin, 7. eguus pegaseus. 

10523. Synon. Sinon, according to Grecian story, was 
the maker of the wooden horse by means of which Troy 
was finally taken. 

10544. heigh. Other mss., with Tyrwhitt, read slyhe or 
sleigh, sly. 

10545. in Rome. The erection of this mirror was one of 
the feats of the legendary Virgil, and will be found de- 
scribed in the early English poem of the Seven Sages. 

10546. Alhazenand Vitilyon. The Harl. Ms. reads Alceyt 
for Alhazen, and the Lansd. Ms. Alocen. “ Alhazeni et 
Vitellonis Optice are extant, printed at Basil, 1572. The 
first is supposed by his editor to have lived about a.p. 
1100, and the second in A.p, 1270.” —TZyrwhitt. 
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Of queynte myrrours and prospectyves, 
As knowen they that han ies bokes herd. 
And other folk have wondred on the swerd, 10550 
That wolde passe thorughout every thing; 
And fel in speche of Telophus the kyng, 
And of Achilles for his queynte spere, 
For he couthe with it bothe hele and dere, 
Right in such wise as men may with the swerd, 
Of which right now ye have your selven herd, 
They speeken of sondry hardyng of metal, 
And speken of medicines therwithal, 4 
And how and whan it schulde harded be, 
Which is unknowe algat unto me. 
Tho speeken they of Canacees ryng, 
And seyden alle, that such a wonder thing 
Of craft of rynges herd they never noon, 
Sauf that he Moyses and kyng Salamon 
Hadden a name of connyng in such art. 
Thus seyen the peple, and drawen hem apart. 
But natheles som seiden that it was 
Wonder thing to make of ferne aisschen glas, 
And yit is glas nought like aisschen of ferne, 
But for they han i-knowen it so ferne; 10570 
Therfor cesseth her janglyng and her wonder. 
As sore wondred som of cause of thonder, 
On ebbe and flood, on gossomer, and on myst, 
And on alle thing, til that the cause is wist. 
Thus janglen they, and demen and devyse, 
Til that the kyng gan fro his bord arise. 
Phebus hath left the angel merydyonal, 
And yit ascendyng was a best roial, 
The gentil Lyoun, with his Aldryan, 
Whan that this gentil kyng, this Cambynskan, 
Ros fro his bord, ther as he sat ful hye; 10581 
Biforn him goth ful lowde menstralcye, 
Til he cam to his chambre of parementz, 
Ther as ther were divers instrumentz, 
That is y-like an heven for to heere. 
Now dauncen lusty Venus children deere; 
For in the fissch her lady sat ful heyghe, 
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10552. Telophus. Telephus, king of Mysia, in attempt- 
ing to hinder the Greeks from marching through his 
country against Troy, was wounded by Achilles, and was 
informed by the oracle that his wound could only be cured 
by being touched by the spear which had made it. 
Whence Propertius says,— 

Mysus et Hemonii juvenis qui cuspide vulnus 
Senserat, hoc ipsa cuspide sensit opem. 
And Ovid,— 
Telephus eterna consumptus tabe perisset, 
Si non que nocuit dextra tulisset opem. 


10564. Moyses and kyng Salamon. These personages, 
especially the latter, had a high reputation (derived ap- 
parently from the Arabs) in the Middle Ages for their skill 


in magic. 

10566. and drawen hem apart. The Harl. Ms, reads, the 
peple on every part. 

10577. left. The Harl. Ms. reads lost. This Ms. has in 


several instances lost for left, and vice versa. 

10579. Aldryan.. The Harl. Ms. reads Adryan. 

10583. chambre of parementz. “ Chambre de parement is 
translated by Cotgrave, the presence-chamber; and Lit 
de parement, a bed of state. Parements vriginatiy siguitiea 
all sorts of ornamental furniture, or clothes, from parer, 
Fr. to adorn. See ver, £503, and Leg. of G. W. Dido, 
ver. 181. 

To Ganncing chambres ful of parementes, 
Of riche beddes and of pavementes, 
This Eneas is ledde after the mete. 


The (talians have the same expression. Ist. d. Cone. 
Trident. 1. iii. Il Pontefice—ritornato alla camera de’ par- 
menti co’ So ihe hott 1 hitt. 

10587. in the fissch, i.e. in the zodiacal sign pisces. Seo 
before, the note on 1. 6284. - 
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And loketh on hem with a frendly eyghe. 

This noble kyng is set upon his trone; 

This straunge knight is fet to him ful sone, 10590 
And in the aes. he gan with Canace. 

Her is the revel and the jolyté, 

That is not able a dul man to devyse; 

He most have knowe love and his servise, 

And ben a festly man, as freisch as May 

That schulde you devyse such array. 

Who couthe telle you the forme of daunce 

So uncouth, and so freische countinaunce, 

Such subtil lokyng of dissimilynges, 

For drede of jalous folk ap ay fs dad 10600 
No man but Launcolet, and he is deed. 

Therfore I passe over al this lustyheed . 

I say no more, but in this jolynesse 

I lete hem, til men to soper hem dresse. 

The styward byt the m gre for to hye 

And eek the wyn, in al this melodye; 

Thes usschers and thes squyers ben agon, 

The spices and the wyn is come anoon; 

They eet and drank, and whan this had an ende, 
Unto the temple, as resoun was, they wende; 
The servise doon, they soupen al by day. 10611 
What needeth you to rehersen her array? . 

Ech man wot wel, that a kynges feste 

Hath plenté, to the lest and to the meste, 

And deyntees mo than ben in my knowyng. - 
At after souper goth this noble kyng 

To see this hors of bras, with al his route 

Of lordes and of ladyes him aboute. 

Swich wondryng was ther on this hors of bras, 
That seth this grete siege of Troye was, 10620 
Ther as men wondrid on an hors also, 

Ne was ther such a wondryng as was tho. 

But fynally the kyng asked the knight 

The vertu of this courser, and the might, 

And prayd him tellen of his governaunce, 

The hors anoon gan for to trippe and daunce, 
Whan that the knight leyd hand upon his rayne, 
And sayde, “Sir, ther is nomore to sayne, 
But whan you lust to ryde any where, 

Ye moote trille a pyn, stant in his ere, 
Which I schal telle you betwen us two, 
Ye moste nempne him to what place also, 
Or what countré you luste for to ryde. 
And whan ye come ther you lust abyde, 
Bid him descende, and trille another pynne, 
(For therin lith theffet of al the gynne) 

And he wol doun descend and do your wille, 
And in that place he wol abyde stille; 

Though al the world had the contrary swore, 
He schal nat thennes be i-throwe ne bore. 10640 
Or if you lust to bid him thennes goon, 

Trille this pyn, and he wol vanyssh anoon 

Out of the sight of every maner wight, 

And come agein, be it by day or night, 

Whan that you lust to clepen him agayn 

In such a gyse, as I schal yow sayn 

Betwixe you and me, and therfor soone, 

Byd whan you lust, ther nys nomor to doone.” 
Enformed whan the kyng was of the knight, 
And had conceyved in his wit aright 10650 
The maner and the forme of al this thing, 

Ful glad and blith, this noble doughty kyng 
Repe yng to his revel, as biforn, 

The bridel is unto the tour i-born, 

And kept among his jewels leef and deere; 

The hors vanyscht, I not in what manere, 
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i Out of her sight, ye get nomore of me; 
But thus I lete him in his jolité 

This Cambinskan his lordes festeyng, 
Til wel neigh the day bigan to spryng. 10660 


Incipit secunda pars. 


The norice of digestioun, the sleep, 
Gan to him wynk, and bad of him take keep, 
That moche mete and labour wol have his rest, 
And with a galpyng mouth hem alle he keste, 
And sayd, that it was tyme to lye doun, 
For blood was in his dominacioun: 
“ Cherischeth blood, natures frend,” quod he. 
They thankyn him galpyngs by two and thre; 
And every wight gan drawe him to his rest, 
As sleep hem oy they took it for the best, 10670 
Here dremes schul not now be told for me; 
Ful were here heedes of fumosité, 
That causeth drem, of which ther is no charge. 
They sleepen til it was prime large, 
The moste part, but it were Canace; 
Sche was ful mesurable, as wommen be. 
For of hir fader had sche take hir leve 
To go to reste, soon after it was eve; 
Hir luste not appalled for to be, 
Ne on the morwe unfestly for to se; 
And kept hir firste sleep, and then awook. 
For such a joye sche in hir herte took, 
Bothe of hir queynte ryng, and hir myrrour 
That twenty tyme chaunged hire colour; 
And in hire sleep, right for the impressioun 
Of hir myrrour, sche had a visioun. 
Wherfor, or that the sonne up gan glyde, 
Sche cleped upon hir maistresse beside, 
And sayde, that hire luste for to ryse. 
These olde wommen, that ben gladly wyse, 10690 
As is here maystresse, answered her anoon, 
And sayd, ‘“ Madame, whider wold ye goon 
Thus erly? for folk ben alle in reste.” _ 
“I wil,” quod sche, “ aryse, for me leste 
No lenger for to slepe, and walke aboute.” 
Hir maistres clepeth wommen a gret route, 
And up they risen, a ten other a twelve. 
Up ryseth fresshe Canace hir selve, 
As rody and bright, as is the yonge sonne 
That in'the ram is ten degrees i-ronne; 
No heiher was he, whan sche redy was; 
And forth sche walked esily a pas, 
Arayed after the lusty sesoun soote 
Lightly for to play, and walke on foote, 
Nought but with fyve or six of hir meyné; 
And in a trench fer in the park goth sche, 
The-vapour, which that of the erthe glod, 
Maketh the sonne seme rody and brod; 
But natheles, it was so fair a sight, 
That it made alle here hertes for to light, 10710 


10663. moche mete. This reading is taken from the 
Lansd. Ms. The Har]. Ms. has that mirthe and labour, 
the word merthe being perhaps a misreading for mete, 
Tyrwhitt reads mochel drinke, and observes,—“ So Mss. C. 
1,.HA. In Ms. A. it is, That mirthe and labour, In Ask. 
1.2. Thog after moche labour. In several other mss. and 
editt. C.1. 2, That moche mete and labour. We mustsearch 
further, I apprehend, for the true meaning.” 

10666. blood. According to the old popeelens blood 
was in domination during the latter part of the night and 
the earlier part of the day. Tyrwhitt quotes from the 
lib. Galeno adser. de natura, &c, tom. v. p. 827: Sanguis 
dominatur horis septem ab hora noctis nona ad horam 
diei tertiam. 

10700. ten. This is the reading of the Harl. and J.ansd, 
| Mes. Tyrwhitt reads, foure degrees. 
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Sith that I see noon other wight you chace. 
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What for the sesoun, what for the mornyng 

And for the foules that sche herde syng. 

For right anoon sche wiste what they ment 

Right Davo song, and knew al here entent. 
The knotte, why that every tale is told, 

If that it be taryed til lust be cold 

Of hem that han it after herkned yore, 

The savour passeth ever lenger the more, 

For fulsomnes of the prolixité; 

And by this same resoun thinketh me 

I schulde to the knotte condescende, 

And make of hir walkynge sone an ende. 
Amyddes a tree for-druye, as whit as chalk, 

As Canace was pleyyng in hir walk, 

There sat a faukoun over hir heed ful hye, 

That with a pitous vois bigan to crye, 

That al the woode resowned of hire cry, 

And beten hadde sche hir self so pitously 

With bothe hir wynges, to the reede blood 

Ran endelong the tree, ther as sche stood. 10730 

And ever in oon sche cried and sche schryght, 

And with hir bek hir selve so sche pight, 

That ther nys tigre non ne cruel beste, 
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That nold han wept, if that he wepen cowde, 
For sorw of hir, sche schright alwey so lowde, 
For ther nas never yit no man on lyve, 
If that he couthe a faukoun wel discrive, 
That herd of such another of fairnesse 
As wel of plumage, as of gentillesse 

Of schap, of al that might i-rekened be. 
A faukoun peregryn than semed sche 
Of fremde lond; and ever as sche stood, 
Sche swowned now and now for lak of blovu, 
Til wel neigh is sche fallen fro the tre. 

This faire kynges doughter, Canace, 

That on hir fynger bar the queynte ryng, 
Thurgh which sche understood wel every thing 
That eny foul may in his lydne sayn, 

And couthe answer him in his lydne agayn, 10750 
Hath understonde what this faukoun seyde, 
And wel neigh almost for the rewthe sche deyde. 
And to the tree sche goth ful hastily, 

And on this faukoun foketh pitously, 

And held hir lappe abrod, for wel sche wist 
The faukoun moste falle fro the twist, 

Whan that she swowned next, for lak of blood. 
A long while to wayten hir sche stood, 
Til atte last sche spak in this manere 
Unto the hauk, as ye schul after heere. 
“ What is the cause, if it be for to telle, 
That ye ben in that furyalle peyne of helle?” 
Quod Canace unto this hauk above; ’ 

“Ts this for sorwe of deth, or elles love? 

For as I trowe, this ben causes tuo 

That causen most a gentil herte wo. 

Of other harm it needeth nought to speke, 

For ye your self upon your self awreke; 

Which preveth wel, that either ire or drede 
Mote ben enchesoun of your cruel dede, 10770 
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For love of God, so doth your selve grace, 


10742. a faukoun peregryn. “ This species of falcon is 
thus described in the Z’resor de Brunet Latin, p. i. ch. Des 
Ms. Reg. 19, C. x. ‘ La seconde lignie est faucons, 
que hom apele pelerins, par ce que nus fe trove son ni. 
ains est autresi come en pelerinage, et est mult legiers 
iisaal stink Geld dieon. end of fanaa eee 
at this m was 0} or 
lond, from a foreign country.’ —Tyrwhitt. 


Or what may ben your helpe? for west ner est 

Ne saugh I never er now no bryd ne beste, 

That ferde with him self so pitously. 

Ye sle me with your sorwe so verrily, 

I have of you so gret compassioun. 

For Goddes love, come fro the tree adoun; 

And as I am a kynges doughter trewe, 

If that I verrayly the cause knewe 

Of your disese, if it lay in my might, 

I wold amenden it, or that it wer night, 

Als wisly help me grete God of kynde. 

And herbes schal I right y-nowe fynde, 

To helen with your hurtes hastyly.” 

Tho schright this faukoun more pitously 

Than ever sche did, and fil to ground anoon, 

And lay aswowne, deed as eny stoon, 

Til Canace hath in hir lap y-take, 

Unto that tyme sche gan of swowne slake; 1079: 

And after that sche gan of swown abreyde, 

-_ in hir haukes lydne thus sche sayde. 

“ That pité renneth sone in gentil hert 

(Felyng his similitude in peynes smerte) 

Is proved alday, as men may see, 

As wel by werk as by auctorité; 

For gentil herte kepeth gentillesse. 

I see wel, that ye have on my distresse 

Compassioun, my faire Canace, 

Of verray wommanly benignité, 

That nature in your principles hath set. 

But for noon hope for to fare the bet, 

But for to obeye unto your herte fre, 

And for to make othere war by me, 

As by the whelp chastised is the lyoun; 

And for that cause and that conclusioun, 

Whiles that I have a leyser and a space, 

Myn harm I wil confessen er I pace.” 

Ard whil sche ever of hir sorwe tolde, 

Tkat other wept, as sche to water wolde, 

Til that the faucoun bad hir to be stille, 

And with a sighhe thus sche sayd hir tille. 
“Ther I was bred, (allas that ilke day!) 

And fostred in a roch of marble gray 

So tendrely, that nothing eyled me, 

I ne wiste not what was adversité, 
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-Til I couthe flee ful heigh under the sky. 


Tho dwelled a tercelet me faste by, 

That semed welle of alle gentillesse; 

Al were he ful of tresoun and falsnesse, 

It was i-wrapped under humble cheere, 10820 
And under heewe of trouthe in such manere, 
Under plesaunce, and under besy peyne, 

That no wight wende that he couthe feyne, 

So deep in greyn he deyed his colours. 

ae as a serpent hut him under floures 

Til he may see his tyme for to byte; 

Right so this god of loves ypocrite 

Doth so his sermonys and his observaunce, 
Under subtil colour and aqueyntaunce, 
That sowneth unto gentilesse of love, 10836 


10782. or that it wer night. The Harl. Ms. reads, if 
that I might ; which appears to be too nearly a repetition 
of the conclusion of the preceding line. 

10827. god of loves ypocrite, Thisis Tyrwhitt’s reading. 
The Harl. Ms. has, this god of love, this te, which 
appears not to give so good a meaning. The Lansd. Ms, 
reads, this god of love ipocrite. 

10828. In the Lansd. Ms., with which Tyrwhitt agrees, 
these two lines stand thus,— 


Dothe so his ceremoniis and obeiceances, 
And keped in semblant al his observances, 
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As in a tombe is al the faire above, 
And under is the corps, whiche that ye wot; 
Such was this ipocrite, bothe cold and hot, 
And in this wise he served his entent, 

That, sauf the feend, noon wiste what he ment. 
Til he so long had weped and compleyned, 
And many a yeer his service to me feyned, 
Til that myn hert, to pitous and to nyce, 
Al innocent of his crouned malice, 
For-fered of his deth, as thoughte me, 
Upon his othes and his sewerté, 
Graunted him love, on this condicioun, 
That evermo myn honour and my renoun 
Were saved, both pryvy and apert; 

That is to sayn, that, after his desert, 

I gaf him al myn hert and al my thought, 
(God woot, and he, that other weye nought) 
And took his hert in chaunge of myn for ay. 
But soth is sayd, go sithens many a day, 10849 
A trew wight and a theef thenketh nought oon. 
And when he saugh the thyng so fer i-goon, 
That I had graunted him fully my love, 

In such a wyse as I have sayd above, 

And geven him my trewe hert as fré 

As he swor that he gaf his herte to me, 

Anon this tigre, ful of doublenesse, 

Fil on his knees with so gret devoutenesse, 
With so high reverence, as by his chere, 
So lyk a gentil lover of manere, 

So ravysched, as it semede, for joye, 
That never Jason, ne Parys of Troye, 
Jason? certes, ne noon other man, 

Sith Lameth was, that altherfirst bygan 
To loven two, as writen folk biforn, 

Ne never sith the firste man was born, 
Ne couthe man by twenty thousand part 
Contrefete the sophemes of his art; 

Ne were worthy to unbokel his galoche, 
Ther doublenes of feynyng schold approche, 

Ne so couthe thankyn a wight, as he did me. 
His maner was an heven for to see 10871 
To eny womman, were sche never so wys; 

So peynteth he and kembeth poynt devys, 

As wel his wordes, as his continaunce. ' 
And I so loved him for his obeisaunce, 

And for the trouthe I demed in his herfe, 

That if so were that eny thing him smerte, 

Al were it never so litel, and I it wist, 

Me thought I felte deth at myn hert twist. 

And schortly, so ferforth this thing is went, 10880 
That my wil was his willes instrument; 

This is to say, my wille obeied his wille 

In alle thing, as fer as resoun fille, 

Kepyng the boundes of my worschip ever; 

Ne never had I thing so leef, ne lever, 

As him, God woot, ne never schal nomo. 

This laste lenger than a yeer or two, 

That I supposed of him nought but good. 

But fynally, atte laste thus it stood, 

That fortune wolde that he moste twynne 10890 
Out of the place which that I was inne. 

Wher me was wo, it is no questioun; 

I can nat make of it descripcioun. 

For o thing dar I telle boldely, 

I know what is the peyne of deth, therby, 
Which harm I felt, for he ne mighte byloha 

So on a day of me he took his leve, 

So sorwful eek, that I went verrayly, 
That he had feled als moche harm as I, 


10840 


10860 


10900 


Whan that I herd him speke, and saugh his hewe. 
But natheles, I thought he was so trewe, 

And eek that he schulde repeire ageyn 
Withinne a litel while, soth to seyn, 

And resoun wold eek that he moste go 

For his honour, as oft happeth so, 

Than I made vertu of necessité, 

And took it wel, sethens it moste be. 

As I best might, I had fro him my sorwe, 

And took him by the hand, seint Johan to borwe, 
And sayde thus: ‘Lo,I am youresal, 10911 
Beth such as I have be to you and schal.’ 

What he answerd, it needeth nat to reherse; 
Who can say bet than he, who can do werse? 
Whan he hath al wel sayd, than hath he doon, 
Therfor bihoveth him a ful long spoon, 

That schal ete with a feend; thus herd I say. 
So atte last he moste forth his way, 

And forth he fleeth, til he cam ther him leste. 
Whan it cam him to purpos for to reste, 10920 
I trow he hadde thilke text in mynde, 
That alle thing repeyryng to his ents 

Gladeth himself; thus seyn men, as I gesse; 
Men loyen of kynde newefangilnesse, 

As briddes doon, that men in cage feede. 

For theigh thou night and day take of hem heede, 
And straw her cage faire and soft as silk, 

And geve hem sugre, hony, breed, and mylk, 
Yet right anoon as that his dore is uppe, 

He with his feet wil sporne doun his cuppe, 10930 
And to the wode he wil, and wormes ete; 

So newefangel be thei of her mete, 

And loven non leverés of propre kinde; 

No gentiles of blood ne may hem binde. 

So ferde this tercelet, alas the day! 

Though he were gentil born, and fresh, and gay, 
And goodly for to see, and humble, and free, 
He saw upon a time a kite fle, 

And sodeynly he loved this kite soo, 

That al his love is clene fro me goo; 

And hath his trouthe falsed in this wise. 
Thus hathe the kite my love in hir servise, 
And I am lorne withoute remedy.” 

And with that worde this faukon gan to ery, 
And swowneth eft in Canacees barme. 

Gret was the sorwe for that haukes harme, 
That Canace and alle hire wommen made; 
They nysten howe they myght the faukon glade. 
But Canace hom bereth hir in hir lappe, 
And softely in plastres gan hir wrappe, 


10940 


10950 


10906. as oft happeth so. In the Harl. Ms. these words 
have*been omitted by a blunder ofthe scribe. The lacune 
is supplied from the Lansd. Ms. 

10916. a ful long spoon. This singular proverb appears 
to be of considerable antiquity. It occurs more frequently 
in the sixteenth century; among a few proverbs of this 
date printed in the Relig. Antig. vol. i. p. 208, one is, “ He 
hath need of a long spoone that eateth with the devill.” 
So in Shakespeare, Com. of Errors, iv. 3,“ Marry, he must 
have along spoon that must eat with the devil;”’ and 
Tempest, ii. 2, Stephano says, “ Mercy! mercy! this is a 
devil, and no monster: I will leave him; I have no long 
spoon.” 

10920. thilke text. “ Boethius, 1. iii. met. 2: 


Repetunt proprios queeque recursus, 
Redituque suo singula gaudent.” 


10930. A leaf or two have unfortunately been lost from 
the Harleian Ms. after this line, and I am obliged to take 
the remainder of the tale from Tyrwhitt, collated with 
the Lansd. Ms. 

‘10933. non leverés—no rations. Tyrwhitt has, loven no- 
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Ther as sche with hir bek hadde hurt hir selve. 
Now can nought Canace bot herbes delve 
Out of the grounde, and maken salves newe 
Of herbes precious and fyne of hewe, 
To helen with this hauk; fro day to night 
Sche doth hir besines, and al hir might. 
And by hir beddes heed sche made a mewe, 
And covered it with veluettes blewe, 10958 
In signe of trewthe that is in womman seene; 
And al withoute the mewe is peynted greene, 
In whiche were peynted alle cis false foules, 
As ben this tideves, tercelettes, and owles; 
And pies, on hem for to erye and chide, 
Right for despite were peynted hem byside. 

Thus lete I Canace hir hauk kepyng. 
I wil nomore nowe speken of hir rynge, 
Til it come eft to purpos for to seyn, 
How that this faukon gat hir love ageyn 
Repentaunt, as the story telleth us, 
By mediacioun of Camballus 10970 
The kinges sone, of which that I yow tolde; 
But hennesforth I wil my proces holde 
To speken of aventures, and of batailes, 
That yit was never herd so grete mervailes, 
First wil I telle yow of Cambynskan, 
That in his time many a cité wan; 
And after wil I speke of Algarsif, 
How that he wan Theodora to his wif, 
For whom ful ofte in grete peril he was, 
Ne had he ben holpen by the hors of bras. 10980 
And after wil I speke of Camballo, 
That fought in listes with the bretheren tuo 
For Canace, er that he might hir wynne, 
And ther I left I wol ageyn beginne. 

* * 


* * * * « 
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“Tw faith, Squier, thou hast the wel y-quit 
And gentilly, I preise wel thy wit,” 


10958. blewe. Blue was the colour of truth. 
109634. I have followed Tyrwhitt in transposing these 
two lines, which stand in the Lansd. and other uss.— 


Right for — were peynted hem bytide, 
. And pies, on hem for to crye and chide. 

10977-8 “are also transposed. According to the com- 
mon arrangement, old Cambuscan is to win Theodora to 
his wif, and we are not told what is to be the object of 
Algarsif’s adventures.”— Tyrwhitt. 

10981. of Camballo. ““ Ms. A. reads Caballo. But that 
is not my only reason for suspecting a mistake in this 
name. It seems clear from the context, that the person 
here intended is not a brother, but a lover, of Canace, 

Who fought in listes with the brethren two 

For Canace, or that he might hire winne. 
The brethren two are obviously the two brethren of Canace, 
who have been mentioned above, Algarsif and Camballo. 
In Ms. Ask. 1, 2, it is, hir brethren two ; which would put 
the matter out of all doubt. Camballo could not fight 
with himself. Again, if this Camballo be supposed to 
be the brother of Canace, and to fight in defence of her 
with some two brethren, who might be suitors to her, 
according to Spencer’s fiction, he could not properly be 
said to winne his sister, when he only prevented others 
from winning her. The outline therefore of the unfinished 
part of this tale, according to my idea, is nearly this; the 
conclusion of the story of the Faucon, 

By mediation of Camballus, 


with the help of the ring ; the conquests of Cambuskan ; 
the winning of Theodora by Algarsif, with the assistance 
of the horse of brass; and the marriage of Canace to some 
knight, who was first obliged to fight for her with her two 
brethren; a method of courtship very consonant to the 
spirit of ancient nee ge yrwhitt, 

10984. In the Lansd. Ms., in which the Squyeres Tale 


Quod the Frankeleyn, “ considering thin youthe, 

So felingly thou spekest, sire, I aloue the, 

As to my dome, ther is non that is here, 

Of eloquence that schal be thy pere, 10990 

If that thou live; God geve thee goode chance, 

And in vertue send the continaunce, 

For of thy speking I have gret deinté. 

I have a sone, and by the Trinité 

It were me lever than twenty pound worth lond, 

Though it right now were fallen in my hond, 

He were a man of swiche discretion, 

As that ye ben; fie on possession, 

But if a man be vertuous withal. 

I have my sone snibbed, and yet shal, 

For he to vertue listeth not to entend, 

But for to play at dis, and to dispend, 

And lese all that he hath, is his usage; 

And he had lever talken with a page, 

Than to commune with any gentil wight, 

Ther he might leren gentillesse aright.” 
“ Straw for your gentillesse!” quod our hoste. 

“ What? Frankeleyn, pardé, sire, wel thou wost, 

That eche of you mote tellen at the lest 

A tale or two, or breken his behest.” 11010 

“That know I wel, sire,” quod the Frankeleyn, 


11000 


: *T pray you haveth me not in disdein, 


Though I[ to this man speke a word or two.” 
“Tell on thy tale, withouten wordes mo.” 

“ Gladly, sire hoste,” quod he, “ I wol obeye 
Unto your wille; now herkeneth what I seye; 
I wol you not contrarien in no wise, 

As fer as that my wittes a suffice. 

I pray to God that it may plesen you, 
That wot I wel that it is good y-now. 

“ This olde gentil Bretons in here daies 
Of divers aventures maden laies, 
Rimyden in her firste Breton tonge; 
Whiche laies with here instrumentes thei songe, 
Other elles redden hem for her plesance, 

And one of hem have I in remembrance, 

Which I schal seie with goode wil as I can. 
But, sires, because I am a esha man, 
At my beginn first I you beseche 
Haveth ma ease of ny rude speche. 
I lerned never rethorik certeine; 
Thinge that I speke, it most be bare and pleine; 
I slept never on the mount of Parnaso, 

Ne lerned Marcus, Tullius, ne Cithero. 

Colours ne know I non, withouten drede, 

But suche colours as growen in the mede, 

Or elles suche as men deye with or peinte; 


11020 


. 


11030 


is followed by the tale of the Wyf of Bathe, the following 
lines are added as a sort of conclusion to the former :— 


Rot I wil here now maake a knotte 

To the time it come next to my lotte; 

For here be felawes behinde an hepe treulye, 
That wolde talke ful besilye, 

And have her sporte as wele as I, 

And the daie passeth fast certanly. 
Therefore, oste, taketh nowe goode heede 
Who schalle next telle, and late him speede. 


10985. All from this line to 1. 11020 is omitted in the 
Lansdowne and other muss., and I have given it chicfly 
from Tyrwhitt. 

11021. gentil Bretons. The Breton “ laies” here alluded 
to were very famous in the middle ages; but they involve 
a question in literary history of considerable difticulty, 
into which we cannot enter on the present occasion. 

11034. Marcus, Tullius, ne Cithero. This is the reading 
of the Lansdowne Ms., and I am inclined to think it may 
be the right one, Chaucer’s intention being to exhibit the 
Frankeleyne’s ignorance of classical literature. 
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Colours of rethorik ben to me queynte; 
My spirit feleth nought of suche matiere. 


But if you luste my tale schal ye here.” 11040 


THE FRANKELEYNES TALE. 


In Armorik, that clepid is Bretaigne, 
Ther was a knyght, that loved and dede his peyne 
To serven a lady in his beste wise; 
And many a labour, many a grete emprise 
He for his lady wrouht, or sche were wonne;: 
For sche was on the fairest under sonne, 
And eke therto com of so hihe kinrede, 
That wele unnethes dorst this knyht for drede 
Tel hir his woo, his peine, and his distresse. 
But at the last, sche for his worthinesse, 11050 
And namely for his meke obeissance, 
Hath suche a pité caught of his penance, 
That prively sche fel of his accorde 
To take him for hir husbonde and hir lorde, 
(Of suche lordschip as men han over hire wyves); 
And, for to lede the more in blisse her lyves, 
Of his fre wil he swore hire as a knyht, 
That never in his wil be day ne nyht 
Ne scholde he upon him take no maistrie 


And therfor hath this worthy wise knight 
To liven in ese suffrance hir behight; 
And sche to him ful wisely gan to swere, 
That nevere schold ther be defaute in hire. 
Here may men seen an humble wise accorde; 
Thus hath sche take hire servant and hir lorde, 
Servant in love, and lorde in mariage. 
Than was he bothe in lordeschipe and servage? 
Servage? nay, but in lordeschip al above, 
Sethen he hath bothe his lady and his love; 
His lady certes, and his wif also, 
The which that law of love accordeth to, 
And whan he was in this prosperité, 
Home with his wif he goth to his contré, 
Nouht fer fro Penmarke, ther his dwellinge was, 
Wher as he leveth in blisse and in solas. . 

Who couthe telle, but he had wedded be, 
The joye, the ese, and the prosperité, __ 
That is betwix an housbond and his wif? 
A yere and more lasteth this blisful lif, 
Til that this knight, of which I spak of thus, 
That of Cairrud was cleped Arviragus, 11120 
Schope him to gon and dwelle a yere or tweyne 
In Engelond, that cleped eke was Bretayne, 


11100 


11110 


Ageines hir wille, ne kythe hire jelousye, 11060! To seke in armes worschipe and honour, 


But hire obeie, and folowe hire wille in al, 

As any lover to his lady schal; 

Save that the name of sovereigneté 

That nolde he have for schame of his degré. 
Sche thonketh him, and with ful grete humblesse 
Sche seide; “Sir, seththe ye of youre gentillesse 
Ye profer me to have als large a reyne, 

Ne wold nevere God betwix us tweyne, 

As in my gulte, were eyther werre or strif. 

Sir, I wil be youre humble trewe wif, 11070 
Have here my trouthe, til that myn herte bruste.” 
Thus ben they bothe in quiete and in ruste. 

For o thinge, sires, saufly dar I seie, 

That frendes everyche other motte obeie, 

If thei wil longe holde compaigné. 

Love wil nouht buen constreyned by maistré, 
Whan maistré commeth, the god of love anon 
Beteth his winges, and fare wel, he is gon, 
Love is a thinge, as any spirit, fre. 
Wommen of kinde desiren liberté, 

And nouht to be constreined as a thral; 
And so doth men, if I the sothe saie schal. 
Loke who that is most pacient in love, 

He is at his avantage al above. 

Paciens is an hihe vertue certein, 

For it venquisheth, as this clerkes sein, 
Thinges that rigour never sholde atteine. 
For every worde men may nouht chide ne pleine. 
Lerneth to suffer, or elles, so most I gon, 

Ye schul it lerne whether ye wol or non. 11090 
For in this world certein no wight ther is, 

That he ne doth or seyth som time amis. 

Tre, or sikenesse, or constellacioun, 

Wyn, wo, or chaunginge of complexioun, 
Causeth ful oft to don amys or speken. 

On every wronge men maye nouht be wreken; 
After the time most be temperance 

To every wight that can of governance. 


11080 


_ The Frankeleynes Tale. The lay, from which Chaucer 
informs us that he took this tale, appears to be entirely 
Tost; but Bocaccio, who made up his Decameron from the 
popular fabliaux and tales of the time, has preserved a 
version of this story in that work, Day x. num. 5, as well 
as in the fifth book of his Philocopo, 


(For al his lust he set in suche labour); 
And dwelleth there tuo yere; the boke seith thus, 
Now wil I stint of this Arviragus, 
And speken I wil of Dorigen his wif, 
That loveth hire husbond as hire hertes lif. 
For his absence wepeth sche and siketh; 
As don this noble wives whan hem liketh; 11130 
Sche morneth, waketh, waileth, fasteth, pleyneth; 
Desire of his presence hir so distreineth, 
That al this wide world sche set at nouht. 
Hire frendes, which that knewe hir hevy thouht, 
Comforten hire in al that ever thei may; 
Thei prechen hire, thei tellen hire nyht and day, 
That causeles sche sleth hir self, alas! 
And every comfort possible in this cas 
They don to hire, with al here businesse, 
And al to make hire leve hire hevynesse. 11140 
BY proces, as ye knowen everychone, 
Men mowe so longe graven in a stone, 
Til som figure therinne emprinted be; 
So longe have thei comforted hire, that sche 
Receyved hath, by hope and by resoun, 
The emprintinge of hire cohen aiheie: 
Thorugh which hire grete sorwe gan assuage; 
Sche may not alway duren in suche rage. 
And eke Arviragus, in al this care, 
Hath sent his lettres home of his welfare, 11150 
And that he wolde come hastily ageyn, 
Or elles had this sorwe hire herte sleyn. 
Hire frendes sauh hire sorwe gan to slake, 
And preiden hire on knees, for Goddes sake, 
To come and romen in here companye, 
Away to driven hire derke fantasie ; 
And finally sche graunted that request, 
For wel sche sauh that it was for the best. 
Now stode hir castel faste by the see, 
And often with hire frendes walked sche, 11160 
Hir to disporten on the bank an hihe, | 
Wher as sche many a schip and barge sihe, 


11113. Penmarke. Penmark is on the western coast of 
Britany, between Brest and L’Orient. 

11120. Cairrud. So Tyrwhitt gives the name, but he 
does not inform us where the place is situated. In the 
Lansd. Ms. it is called Kynred, 


_ And singe also, sauf Dorigen alone, 
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Sailinge her cours, wher as hem liste to go. 
But yit was that a parcel of hir wo, 
For to hir selve ful oft, “ alas! ” seid sche, 
“Ts ther no schip, of so many as I se, 
Wil bringen home my lorde? than were myn herte 
Al warisshed of this bitter peine smerte.” 
- Another time wold sche sitte and thinke, 
And kast hir eye dounward fro the brinke; 11170 
-} But whan sche sawh the grisly rokkes blake, 
For verray fere so wolde hire herte qwake, 
That on hir feet sche myhte nouht hir sustene. 
Than wolde sche sit adoun upon the grene, 
And pitously into the see biholde, 
And seyn right thus, with careful sikes colde. 
“ Eterne God, that thorugh thy purveance 
Ledest this world by certein governance, 
In idel, as men sein, ye nothinge make. 
But, lord, this grisely fendely rockes blake, 11180 
That semen rather a foule confusioun 
Of werke, than any faire creacioun 
Of suche a parfit wise God and stable, 
Why han ye wrouht this werk unresonable? 
‘For by this werke, southe, northe, este, ne west, 
Ther nis i fostred man, ne brid, ne best; 
It doth no good, to my wit, but anoyeth. 
See ye nouht, lord, how mankind it destroyeth? 
An hundred thousand bodies of mankinde 11189 
Han rokkes slein, al be they nouht in mynde; 
Which mankinde is so faire parte of thy werke, 
Thou madest it like to thyn owen merke., 
Than, semeth it, ye had a gret cherté 
Toward mankinde; but how than may it be, 
That ye suche menes make it to destroyen? 
Which menes doth no good, but ever anoyen. 
I woot wel, clerkes woln sein as hem lest 
_ By argumentz, that al is for the best, 
Though I ne can the causes Me y-knowe; 
But thilke God that maad the wind to blowe, 11200 
As kepe my lord, this is my conclusions; 
To clerkes lete I al disputisoun; 
But wolde God, that al this rokkes blake 
Were sonken into helle for his sake! 
This rokkes slee myn herte for the fere.” 
Thus wold sche say with many a pitous tere. 
Hire frendes sawe that it nas no disport 
To romen by the see, but discomfort, 
And schope hem for to pleien somwhere elles. 
They leden hire by rivers and by welles, 11210 
And eke in other places delitables; 
They dauncen and they pley at ches and tables. 
So on a day, right in the morwe tide, 
Unto a gardeyn that was ther beside, 
In which that they had made her ordinance 
Of vitaile, and.of other purveance, 
They gon and plaie hem al the longe day; 
And this was on the sixte morwe of May, 
Which May had peinted with his softe schoures 
This gardeyn ful of leves and floures: 11220 
And craft of mannes hond so curiously 
Sina had this gardeyn trewely, 
¢ never was ther gardeyn of suche pris. 
But if it were the verray paradis. 
The odour of floures and the fresshe siht, 
Wold han y-maked any herte light 
That ever was born, but if to gret sikenesse 
Or to gret sorwe held it in distresse, 
So ful it was of beauté and plesaunce. 


And after dinner gan thay to daunce 11230 


Which made alway hire compleynt and hire 
For sche ne sawh him on the daunce go, [nione, 
That was hir housbond, and hire love also; 
But natheles sche moste hir time abide, 
And with good hope lete hire sorwe slide, 

Upon this daunce, amonges othere men, 
Daunced a squier before Dorigen, 
That fresscher was and jolier of array, 
As to my dome, than is the moneth of May. 11240 
He singeth and daunseth passing any man, 
That is or was siththe that the world began; 
Therwith he was, if men schuld him descrive, 
On of the beste faringe men on live, 
Yonge, strong, riht virtuous, and riche, and wise, 
And wel beloved, and holden in gret prise. 
And schortly, if the soth I tellen schal, 
Unweting of this Dorigen at al, 
This lusty squier, servant to Venus, 
Which that y-cleped was Aurilius, 
Had loved hire best of any creature 
Two yere and more, as was his adventure; 
But never dorst he tellen hire his grevance, 
Withouten cuppe he drank al his penance. 
He was dispeired, nothing dorst he seye, 
Sauf in his songes somwhat.wolde he wreye 
His woo, as in a general compleyning; 
He said, he loved, and was beloved nothing. 
Of suche matier made he many layes, 
Songes, compleyntes, roundelets, virelayes; 11260 
How that he dorste not his sorwe telle, 
But languissheth as doth a fuyr in helle; 
And deie he must, he seid, as did Ekko 
For Narcisus, that dorst nought telle hir wo. 
In other maner than ye here me seye, 


11250 


| Ne dorst he nouht to hire his wo bewreye, 


Sauf that paraventure som time at daunces, 

Ther yonge folk kepen her observaunces, 

It may wel be he loked on hir face 

In suche a wise, as man that axeth grace, 11270 

But nothing wiste sche of his entent. 

Natheles it happed, er they thennes went, 

Because that he was hire neighebour, 

And was a man of worschipe and honour, 

And had y-knowen him oft times yore, 

Thei felle in speche, and forth ay more and more 

Unto his purpos drowh Aurilius; 

And whan he sawh his time, he seide thus. 

“ Madame,” quod he, “by God, that this world 

made, 

So that I wist it might your herte glade, 11280 

I wolde that day, that your Arviragus 

Went over see, that I Aurilius 

Had went ther I schold never come agein; 

For wel I wot my servise is in vein, 

My guerdon nys but bresting of myn herte. 

Madame, reweth upon my peines smerte, 

For with a word ye may me sle or save. 

Here at youre feet God wold that I were grave! 

I ne have as now no leiser more to seye; 

Have mercy, swete, or ye wol do me deye.” 11290 
Sche gan to loke upon Aurilius; 

“Is this your wil,” quod sche, “and say ye thus? 

Never erst,” quod sche, “ne wist I what ye ment; 

But now, Aurilie, I know your entent. 

But thilke God, that gave me soule and lif, 


11264. Narcisus. This classic personage was known 
grees in. the middle ages, from the circumstance of 

is having been made the subject of a French fabliau or 
metrical story. 
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Ne schal I never ben untrewe wif 
In word ne werk, as fer as I have witte, 
I wil ben his to whom that I am knitte. 
Take this for final answer as of me.” 
But after that in play thus seide sche; —- 11300 
“ Aurilie,” quod sche, “ by hihe God above, 
Yit wil I graunte you to be your love, 
(Sin I yow see so pitously neg Sa hore 
Loke, what day that endelong Breteigne 
Ye remewe al the rokkes, ston by ston, 
That they ne letten schip ne bote to gon, 
I say, whan ye have maad this cost so clene 
Of rokkes, that ther nys no ston y-sene, 
Than wol I love yow best of any man, 
Have here my trouthe, in al that ever Ican; 11310 
For wel I wot that that schal never betide, 
Let suche folie out of youre herte glide. 
What deynté scholde a man have in his lif, 
For to go love another mannes wif, 
That hath hir body whan that ever him liketh?” 
Aurilius ful often sore siketh; 
“Ts ther non other grace in you?” quod he. 
“ No, by that lord,” quod sche, “ that maked me.” 
Wo was Aurilie whan that he this herde, 
And with a sorweful herte he thus answerde, 11320 
“ Madame,” quod he, “this were an impossible. 
Than moste I deie of sodeyn deth horrible.” 
And with that word he turned him anon. 
Tho come hir other frendes many on, 
And in the alleyes romed up and doun, 
And nothing wist of this conclegioun, 
But sodeynly began to revel newe, 
Til that the brighte sonne had lost his hewe, 
For the orizont had reft the sonne his liht, 
(This is as much to sayn as it was nyht); 11330 
And home thei gon in joye and solas; 
Sauf only wrecche Aurilius, alas! 
He to his hous is gon with sorweful herte. 
He saith, he may not from his deth asterte. 
Him semeth, that he felt his herte colde. 
Up to the heven his handes gan he holde, 
And on his knees bare he set him doun, 
And in his raving seid his orisoun. 
For verray wo out of his witte he braide, 11339 
He nyst nouht what he spak, but thus he seide; 
With pitous herte his pleynt hath he begonne 
Unto the goddes, and first unto the sonne. 
He seid, “ Apollo, God and governour 
Of every plante, herbe, tre, and flour, 
That givest after thy declinacioun 
To eche of hem his tyme and sesoun, 
As that thin herbergh chaungeth low and hihe; 
Lord Phebus, cast thy merciable eye 
On wrecche Aurilie, which that am for-lorne. 
Lo, lord, my lady hath my deth y-sworne 11350 
Withouten gilt, but thy benignité 
Upon my dedly herte hive some pité, 
For wel I wot, lord Phebus, if you lest, 
Ye may me helpen, sauf my lady, best. 
Now voucheth sauf, that I may you devise 
How that I may be holpe and in what wise. 
Your blisful suster, Lucina the schene, 
That of the see is chief goddes and qwene;— 
Though Neptunus have deité in the see, 
Yit emperes aboven him is sche; 11360 
Ye knowe wel, lord, that right as hir desire 
Is to be quiked and lihted of your fire, 
For which sche folwith yow ful besily, 
Right so the see desireth naturelly 


To folwen hir, as sche that is goddesse 

Both in the see and rivers more and lesse, 
Wherfor, lord Phebus, this is my request, 

Do this miracle, or do myn herte brest; 

That now next at this opposicioun, 

Which in the signe schal be of the Lyoun, 1187C 
As preyeth hire so grete a flood to bringe, 

That five fathome at the lest it overspringe 

The hihest rokke in Armorik Bretaine, 

And let this flod enduren yeres twaine; 

Than certes to my lady may I say, 

Holdeth your hest, the rokkes ben away. 

Lord Phebus, this miracle doth for me, 

Prey hire sche go no faster cours than ye; 

I sey this, preyeth your suster that sche go 

No faster cours than ye this yeres tuo; 11380 
Than schal sche even be at ful alway, 

And spring-flood lasten bothe night and day, 
And but sche youchesauf in suche manere 

To graunten me my sovereigne lady dere, 

Prey hir to sinken every rok adoun 

Into hir owen darke regioun 

Under the grounde, ther Pluto duelleth inne, 
Or nevermo schal I my lady wynne. 

Thy temple in Delphos wil I barfote seke; 

Lord Phebus, se the teres on my cheke, 11890 
And on my peyne have some compassioun.” 
And with that word in sorwe he fel adoun, 


* And longe time he lay forth in a traunce. 


lis brother, which that knew of his penaunce, 

Up cauht him, and to bed he hath him brouht. 

Dispeired in this turment and this thouht, 

Let I this woful creature lye, 

Chese he for me whether he wol leve or deye. 
Arviragus with hele and grete honour 

(As he that was of chevalrie the flour) 

Is comen home, and other worthy men. 

O, blisful art thou now, thou Dorigen, 

That hast thy lusty housbond in thin armes, 

The fressche knight, the worthy man of armes, 

That loveth the, as his owen hertes lif; 

Nothing list him to be imaginatif, 

If any wight had spoke, while he was oute, 

To hire of love; he had of that no doute; 

He nouht entendeth to no suche matere, 11409 

But daunceth, justeth, and maketh mery chere. 

And thus in joye and blisse I let hem dwelle, 

And of the sike Aurilius wol I telle. 

In langour and in turment furius 

Two yere and more lay wrecche Aurilius, 

Er any foot on erthe he mighte gon; 

Ne comfort in this time had he non, 

Sauf of his brother, which that was a clerk. 

He knew of al this wo and al this werk; 

For to non other creature certein 

Of this matere he dorste no word seyn; 

Under his brest he bar it more secré 

Than ever dede Pamphilus for Galathé. 

His brest was hole withouten for to sene, 

But in his herte ay was the arwe kene; 
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11422. Pamphilus for Galathé. The allusion is to a 
popular medieval poem commonly known by the name 
of Pamphilus, in which a person of this name gives the 
history of his amour with Galatea, and which commences 
with the followimg lines (conveying the idea alluded to 
by Chaucer),— 

Vulneror et clausum porto sub pectore telum, 
Crescit et assidue plaga dolorque mihi; 

Et ferientis adhuc non audeo dicere nomen 
Nec sinit aspectus plaga videre suos. 
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And wel ye wote that of a sursanure 

In surgerie ful perilous is the cure, 

But men myght touche the arwe or come therby. 
His brother wepeth and weyleth prively, 

Til at the last him fel in remembraunce, 

That whiles he was in Orleaunce in Fraunce, 
As yonge clerkes, that ben likerous 11431 
To reden artes that ben curious, 

Seken in every halke and every herne 
Particulere sciences for to lerne, 

He him remembreth, that upon a day 
At Orleaunce in studie a boke he seye 
Of magik naturel, which his felaw, 
That was that time a bacheler of law, 
Al were he ther to lerne another craft, 
Had prively upon his desk y-laft; 
Which book spak moche of operaciouns 
Touchinge the eight and twenty mansiouns 
That longen to the mone, and suche folie 

As in oure dayes nys not worth a flye; 

For holy cherches feith, in oure byleve, 

Ne suffreth non illusioun us to greve. 

And whan this boke was in his remembraunce, 
Anon for joye his herte gan to daunce, 

And to him self he seide prively; 

“ My brother schal be warisshed hastely; 11450 
For I am siker that ther be sciences, 

By which men maken divers apparences 

Such as this subtil tregetoures pleyn. 

For oft at festes have I wel herd seyn, 

That tregetoures, within an halle large, 

Have made Come in a water and a barge, 

And in the halle rowen up and doun. 

Som time hath semed come a grim lyoun; 

And som time floures springe as in a mede; 
Som time a vine, and grapes white and rede; 11460 
Som time a castel al of lime and ston, 

And whan hem liketh voideth it anon; 

Thus semeth it to every mannes sight. 

Now than conclude I thus, if that I might 

At Orleaunce som olde felaw finde, 

That hath this mones mansions in mynde, 

Or other magik naturel above, 

He scholde wel make my brother have his love. 
For with an apparence a clerk may make 

To mannes sight, that alle the rokkes blake 11470 
Of Breteigne were y-voided everichon, 

And schippes by the brinke comen and gon, 
And in suche forme endure a day or tuo; 

Than were my brother warisshed of his wo, 
Than most sche nedes holden hire behest, 

Or elles he schal schame hire at the lest.” 
What schold I make a lenger tale of this? 

Unto his brothers bedde comen he is, 

And suche comfort he gaf him, for to gon 

To Orleaunce, that he up stert anon, 11480 
And on his way forth-ward than is he fare, 

In hope for to ben lissed of his care. 

Whan they were come almost to that cité, 

But if it were a tuo furlong or thre, 

A yonge clerke roming by himself they mette, 
Which that in Latine thriftily hem grette. 
And after that he seyd a wonder thinge; 

“I know,” quod he, “the cause of your comynge.” 
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11430. Orleaunce in Fraunce. There was a celebrated 


and very ancient university at Orleans, which fell into 


disrepute as the university of Paris became famous; and 
the rivalry probably led to the imputation that the occult 
Sciences were cultivated at Orleans. 


And er they forther any foote went, 
He told hem al that was in her entent. 
This Breton clerk him asked of felawes, 
The which he had y-knowen in olde dawes; 
And he answerd him that they dede were, 
For which he wept ful often many a tere. 
Doun of his hors Aurilius light anon, 
And forth with this magicien is he gon 
Home to his hous, and made him wel at ese; 
Hem lacked no vitaile that might hem plese. 
So wel arraied hous as ther was on, 
Aurilius in his lif saw never non. 
He schewed him, er they went to soupere, 
Forestes, parkes ful of wilde dere. 
Ther saw he hartes with her hornes hee, 
The gretest that were ever seen with eye. 
He saw of hem an hundred slain with Giiindee: 
And som with arwes blede of bitter woundes. 
He saw, whan voided were the wilde dere, 
Thise faukoners upon a faire rivere, . 
That with hir haukes han the heron slein. 
Tho saw he knyhtes justen ina pleyn. 11510 
And after this he dede him suche ahepdinitis 
That he him schewed his lady in a daunce, 
On which him selven daunced, as him thouht. 
And whan this maister, that this magik wrouht, 
Saw it was time, he clapped his hondes two, 
And fare wel, al the revel is ago. 
And yet remued they never out of the hous, 
Whiles they sawe alle this sightes mervelous; 
But in his stodie, ther his bokes be, 11519 
They saten stille, and no wight but they thre. 
To him this maister called than his squyere, 
And sayde him thus, “ May we go to soupere? 
Almost an houre it is, I eichcthe: 
Sin I yow bad our vic for to make, 
Whan that this worthy men wenten with me 
Into my stodie, ther as my bokes be.” 
“ Sire,” quod this squyere, “ whan it lyketh you, 
It is al redy, though ye wolde righte now.” 
“ Go we than soupe,” quod he, “as for the best, 
This amorous folk som time moste have rest.” 
At after soper fel they in treté 11531 
What somme schold his maisters guerdon be, 
To remue alle the rokkes of Bretaigne, 
And eke fro Gerounde to the mouth of Seine. 
He made it strange, and swore, so God him save, 
Lesse than a thousand pound he wolde nought 
have, 
Ne gladly for that somme he wolde not goon. 
Aurilius with blisful hert anoon 
Answerde thus; “ Fy on a thousand pound! 
This wyde world, which that men say is round, 
I wold it give, if I were lord of it. 11541 
This bargeyn is ful dryve, for we ben knyt; 
Ye schal be payed trewly by my trouthe. 
But loketh now, for necligence or slouthe, 
Ye tarie us heer no lenger than to morwe.” 
“ Nay,” quod this clerk, “have her my faith to 
borwe.” 
To bed is goon Aurilius whan him leste, 
And wel neigh al night he had his reste, 
What for his labour, and his hope of blisse, 
His woful hert of penaunce had a lisse. 11550 
Upon the morwe, whan that it was day, 
To Breteign take thei the righte way, 
Aurilius, and this magicien bisyde, 
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And ben descendid ther thay wol abyde; 
And this was, as these bookes me remembre, 
The colde frosty seisoun of Decembre. 
Phebus wax old, and hewed lyk latoun, 
That in his hoote declinacioun 
Schon as the burned gold, with stremes bright; 
But now in Capricorn adoun he light, 11560 
Wher as he schon ful pale, I dar wel sayn. 
The bitter frostes with the sleet and rayn 
Destroyed hath the grene in every yerd. 
Janus sit by the fuyr with double berd, 
And drynketh of his bugle horn the wyn; 
Biforn him stont the braun of toskid swyn, 
And nowel crieth every lusty man. 
Aurilius, in al that ever he can, 
Doth to his maister chier and reverence, 
And peyneth him to doon his diligence 
To bringen him out of his peynes smerte, 
Or with a swerd that he wold slytte his herte. 

This subtil clerk such routhe had of this man, 
That night and day he spedeth him, that he can, 
To wayte a tyme of his conclusioun; 
This is to say, to make illusioun, 
By such an apparence of jogelrie, 
pies no termes of astrologie) 
That sche and every wight schold wene and saye, 
That of Breteygn the rokkes were awaye, 11580 
Or elles they sonken were under the grounde. 
So atte last he hath a tyme i-founde 
To make his japes and his wrecchednesse 
Of such a supersticious cursednesse. 
His tables Tollitanes forth he brought 
Ful wel corrected, ne ther lakked nought, 
Neither his collect, ne his expans yeeres, 
Neither his rootes, ne his other geeres, 
As ben his centris, and his argumentis, 
And his proporcionels convenientis 
For her equaciouns in every thing. 
And by his thre speeres in his worching, 
He knew ful wel how fer Allnath was schove 
Fro the heed of thilk fixe Aries above, 
That in the fourthe speere considred is. 
Ful subtilly he calkiled al this. 
Whan he had founde his firste mancioun, 
He knew the remenaunt by proporcioun; 
And knew the arisyng of this moone wel, 
And in whos face, and terme, and every del; 
And knew ful welthe moonesmancioun 11601 
Acordaunt to his operacioun; 
And knew also his other observaunces, 
For suche illusiouns and suche meschaunces, 
As hethen folk used in thilke dayes, 
For which no lenger maked he delayes, 
But thurgh his magik, for a wike or tweye, 
It semed that the rokkes were aweye, 

Aurilius, which yet dispayred is 
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11585. His tables Tollitanes. “The Astronomical 'Tavles, 
composed by order of Alphonso X., king of Castile, about 
the middle of the thirteenth century, were called some- 
times Tabule Toletane, from their being adapted to the 
city of Toledo. There is a very elegant copy of them in 
Ms. Harl. 3647. I am not sufficiently skilled in ancient 
astronomy to add any thing to the explanation of the fol- 
lowing technical terms, drawn chiefly from those tables, 
which has been given in the Addit. to Gloss. Urr.”— 
Tyrwhitt. 

ma thre. Tyrwhitt, with the Ms, Lansd., reads 

ighte. 

11593. Allnath. The first star in the horns of Aries, 
whence the first mansion of the moon is named. 


11595, fourthe. Tyrwhitt, with Ms. Lansd., reads ninthe. 
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Wher he schal han his love or fareamys, 11610 

Awayteth night and day on this miracle; 

And whan he knew that ther was noon obstacle, 

That voyded were these rokkes everichoon, 

Doun to his maistres feet he fel anoon, 

And sayd; “I wreeched woful Aurilius, 

Thanke you, lord, and my lady Venus, 

That me han holpe fro my cares colde.” 

And to the temple his way forth he hath holde, 

Wher as he knew he schold his lady se. 11619 

And whan he saugh his tyme, anoon right he 

' With dredful hert and with ful humble cheere 

| Salued hath his owne lady deere. 

“ My soverayn lady,” quod this woful man, 

“Whom I most drede, and love, as I can, 

And lothest were of al this world displese, 

Nere it that I for you have such desese, 

That I most deye her at youre foot anoon, 

Nought wold I telle how me is wo bygoon, 

But certes outher most I dye or pleyne; | 

Ye sleen me gulteles for verrey peyne. 11630 

But of my deth though that ye have no.routhe, 

Avyseth yow, or that ye cooks your trouthe; 

Repenteth yow for thilke God above. 

Or ye me sleen, bycause that I you love. 

For, madame, wel ye woot what ye han hight; 

Nat that I chalenge eny thing of right 

Of yow, my soverayn lady, but youre grace; 

But in a gardyn yonde, at such a place, 

Ye wot right wel what ye byhighte me, 

And in myn hond your trouthe plighte ye, 11640 

To love me best; God woot ye sayde so, 

Al be that I unworthy am therto; 

Madame, I speke it for thonour of yow, 

More than to saye myn hertes lif right now; 

I have do so as ye comaunded me, 

And if ye vouchesauf, ye may go se. 

Doth as you list, have youre byheste in mynde, 

For quyk or deed, right ther ye schul me fynde; 

In yow lith al to do me lyve or deye; 

But wel I wot the rokkes ben aweye.” 11650 _ 
He taketh his leve, and sche astoned stood; 

In alle hir face nas oon drop of blood; 

Sche wende never have be in such a trappe. 

“ Allas!” quod sche, “that ever this schulde happe 

For wend I never by possibilité, 

That such a monstre or merveyl mighte be; 

It is agayns the proces of nature.” 

And hom sche goth a sorwful creature, 

For verray fere unnethe may sche go. 

Sche wepeth, wayleth al a day or tuo, 

And swowneth, that in routhe was to see; 

But why it was, to no wight tolde sche, 

For out of toune was goon Arviragus. 
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But to hir self sche spak, and sayde thus, 
With face pale, and with ful sorwful chiere, 
In hir compleint, as ye schul after hiere. 

“ Allas!” quod sche, “on the, fortune, I pleyne, 
That unwar wrapped me hast in thy cheyne, 
Fro which tescape, woot I no socour, 
Save oonly deth, or elles dishonour; 

Oon of these tuo bihoveth me to chese. 
But natheles, yet have I lever leese 

My lif, than of my body to have schame, 
Or knowe my selve fals, or lese my name; 
And with my deth I may be quyt i-wys. 
Hath ther not many a noble wyf, er this, 
And many a mayden, slayn hir self, allas! 
Rather than with her 5 ip doon trespas? 
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Yis certeynly; lo, stories beren witnes. 
Whan thritty tirauntz ful of cursednes 
Hadde slayn Phidon in Athenes atte fest, 
Thay comaunded his doughtres to arest, 
And bryngen hem biforn hem in despit 
Al naked, to fulfille her foule delyt; 
And in her fadres blood they made hem daunce 
Upon the pavyment, God geve hem meschaunce. 
For which these woeful maydens, ful of drede, 
Rather than they wolde lese her maydenhede, 
They prively ben stert into a welle, 11689 
And drei:ched hem selfen, as the bookes telle. 

“ They of Mecene leet enquere and seeke 
Of Vthave fifty maydenes eeke, 
On which thay wolden doon her leccherie; 
But was ther noon of al that companye 
That sche nas slayn, and with a good entente 
Ches rather for to deve, than to assente 
To ben oppressed of hir maydenhede. 
Why schuld I than to deyen ben in drede? 

“ Lo eek the tyraunt Aristoclides, 
That loved a mayden heet Stimphalides, 11700 
Whan that hir father slayn was on a night, 
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' Unto Dyanes temple goth sche right, 


And hent the ymage in hir hondes tuo. 

Fro which ymage wold sche never go, 

No wight might of it hir hondes race, 

Til sche was slayn right in the selve place. 

Now sith that maydens hadde such despit 

To ben defouled with mannes foul delit, 

Wel aught a wyf rather hir self to sle, 

Than be defouled, as it thenketh me. 11710 
“ What schal I seyn of Hasdrubaldes wyf, 

That at Cartage byraft hir self the lyf? 

For whan sche saugh that Romayns wan the toun, 

Sche took hir children alle, and skipte adoun 

Into the fuyr, and ches rather to deye, 

Than eny Romayn dide hir vilonye. 
“ Hath nought Lucresse slayn hir self, allas! 

At Rome, whanne sche oppressid was 

Of Tarquyn? for hir thought it was a schame 

To lyven, whan sche hadde lost hir name. 11720 
“The seven maydens of Milesie also 

Han slayn hem self for verray drede and wo, 

Rather than folk of Gawle hem schulde oppresse. 

Mo than a thousand stories, as I gesse, 

Couthe I now telle as touching this matiere. 

“* Whan Habradace was slayn, his wif so deere 
Hir selven slough, and leet hir blood to glyde 
In Habradaces woundes, deepe and wyde; 
And seyde, my body atte leste way 
Ther schal no wight defoulen, if I may. 
What schold I mo ensamples herof sayn? 
Seththen so many han hem selven slayn 
Wel rather than they wolde defouled be, 
I wol conclude that it is best for me 
To slen my self than be defouled thus. 

I wol be trewe unto Arviragus, 

Or rather sle my self in som manere, 

As dede Democionis doughter deere, 
Bycause sche wolde nought defouled be. 
O Cedasus, it is ful gret pité 

To reden how thy doughteren dyed, allas! 
Dhat slowe hem self for suche maner caas, 
As gret a pité was it or wel more, 

The Theban mayden, that for Nichonore 
Hir selven slough, right for such maner wo, 


11679. stories beren witnes. They are all taken from 
Hieronymus contra Jovinianum, 1. i. c. 89. 
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Another Theban mayden dede right so, 
For oon of Macidone had hir oppressed, 
Sche with hire deth hire maydenhede redressed, 
What schal I sayn of Niceratis wif, 
That for such caas biraft hir self hir lyf? 11750 
How trewe eek was to Alcebiades 
His love, that for to dyen rather ches, 
Than for to suifre his body unburied be? 
Lo, which a wif was Alceste?” quod sche, 
“ What saith Omer of good Penolope? 
Al Grece knoweth of hir chastité, 
Pardi, of Laodomya is writen thus, 
That whan at Troye was slayn Prothesilaus, 
No lenger wol sche lyve after his day. 
The same of noble Porcia telle I may; 
Withoute Brutus coude sche not lyve, — 
To whom sche had al hool hir herte gyve. 
The parfyt wyfhod of Artemesye 
Honoured is thurgh al the Barbarie. 
O Teuta queen, thy wifly chastité 
To alle wyves may a mirour be.” 

Thus playned Dorigen a day or tweye, 
Purposyng ever that sche wolde deye; 
But natheles upon the thridde night 
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Hom cam Arviragus, the worthy knight, 11770 


And asked hir why that sche wept so sore; 
And sche gan wepe ever lenger the more. 
“ Allas!” quod sche, “ that ever was I born! 
Thus have I sayd,” quod sche, “thus have I 
And told him al, as ye han herd biforn; [sworn;” 
It nedeth nought reherse it you no more. 

This housbond with glad chiere in good wise 
Answerd and sayde, as I schal you devyse. 
“{s ther aught elles, Dorigen, but this?” 11779 
“ Nay, nay,” quod sche, “ God me so rede and wis, 
This is to moche, and it were Goddes wille.” 
“Ye, wyf,” quod he, “let slepe that may be stille, 
It op be wel peraunter yet to day, 
Ye schal your trouthe holden, by my fay. 
For God so wisly have mercy on me, 
I hadde wel lever i-stekid for to be, 
For verray love which that I to you have, 
But if ye scholde your trouthe kepe and save. 
Trouthe is the heighest thing that men may kepe.” 
But with that word he gan anoon to wepe, 11790 
And sayde, “I yow forbede up peyne of deth, 
That never whil ye lasteth lyt or ‘erg 
To no wight telle you of this aventure. 
As I may best I wil my woo endure. 
Ne make no contenaunce of hevynesse, 
That folk of you may deme harm or gesse.” 
And forth he cleped a squyer and a mayde, 
“ Go forth anoon with Dorigen,” he sayde, 
“ And bryngeth hir to such a place anoon.” 
Thay take her leve, and on her wey they gon; 
But thay ne wiste why sche thider went, 11801 
He nolde no wight tellen his entent. 


11761. The Harl. Ms. reads‘this line, apparently incor 
rectly, withoute Brutes kyndz sche myght not lyve. . 
11765. Teuta.. The Harl. Ms. reads O Thena. 
11766. To alle wyves. “ After this verse the two fol- 
lowing are found in several mss,— 
The same thing I say of Bilia, 
Of Rhodogone and of Valeria. 
But as they are wanting in Mss. A. C.1 Ask. 1,2, HA., I 
was not unwilling to leave them out.”—Tyrwhitt. 
11802. He nolde. “ After this verse ed. Ca. 2 has the 
six following: 
Peraventure an hepe of you, I wis, 
Will holden him a lewed man in this, 
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This squyer, which that hight Aurilius, 

On Dorigen that was so amerous, 

Of aventure happed hire to mete 

Amyd the toun, right in the quyke strete;_ 

As sche was boun to ee the wey forth-right 

Toward the gardyn, ther as sche had hight. 

And he was to the gardyn-ward also; 

For wel he spyed whan sche wolde go 

Out of hir hous, to eny maner place. 

But thus thay mette of adventure or grace, 

And he salueth hir with glad entent, 

And askith hire whider-ward sche went. 

And sche answered, half as sche were mad, 

“ Unto the gardyn, as myn housbond bad, 

My trouthe for to holde, allas! allas!” 

Aurilius gan wondren on this caas, 

And in his hert had gret compassioun 

Of hire, and of hir lamentacioun, 

And of Arviragus the worthy a. ce 

That bad hir hold al that sche hadde hight, 

So loth him was his wif schuld breke hir trouthe. 

And in his hert he caught of this gret routhe, 

Consideryng the best on every syde, 

That fro his lust yet were him lever abyde, 

Than doon so high a cheerlissch wrecchednesse 

Agayns fraunchis of alle gentilesce; 

For which in fewe wordes sayd hethus. 

“ Madame, saith to your lord Arviragus, 11830 

That sith I se his grete gentilesse 

To you, and eek I se wel your distresse, 

That him were lever have schame (and t? at were 
routhe) 

Than ye to me schulde breke youre trouthe, 

I have wel lever ever to suffre woo, 

Than I departe the love bytwix yow tuo, 

J} yew relesse, madame, into your hond 

Quyt every seurement and every bond 

That ye han maad to me as herbiforn, 

Sith thilke tyme which that ye were born. 11840 

My trouthe I plight, I schal yow never repreve 

Of no byhest, aud her I take my leve, 

As of the trewest and the beste wif 

That ever yit I knew in al my lyf. 

But every wyf be war of hir byhest; 

On Dorigen remembreth atte lest. 

Thus can a squyer doon a gentil dede, 

As wel as can a knyght, withouten drede.” 

Sche thanketh him upon hir knees al bare, 
And hoom unto hir housbond is sche fare, 11850 
And told him al, as ye han herd me sayd; 

And, be ye siker, he was so wel apayd, 

That it were impossible me to write. : 
What schuld I lenger of this caas endite? 
Arviragus and Dorigen his wif 

zn sovereyn blisse leden forth here lyf, 

Never eft ne was ther anger hem bytwen; 

He cherisscheth hir as though sche were a queen, 
And sche was to him trewe for evermore; 
Of these tuo folk ye gete of me nomore. 


11810 


11820 


11860 


That he woll put his wife in jeopardie. 
Herkneth the tale, or ye upon him crie. 

Sche may have better fortune than you semeth; 
And whan that ye han herde the tale demeth. 


These lines are more in the style and manner of Chaucer 
than interpolations generally are; but as I do not remem 
ber to have found them in any ms., I could not receive 
them into the text. I think, too, that if they were written 
by him, he would probably, upon more mature considera- 
tion, have suppressed them, as unnecessarily anticipating 
the catastrophe of the tale.” — Tyrwhitt. 


Aurilius, that his cost hath al for-lorn, 
Curseth the tyme that ever he was born. 
“ Allas!” quod he, “ allas, that I byhight 
Of pured gold a thousand pound of wight 
Unto this philosophre! how schal I doo? 
I se no more, but that I am for-doo. 

Myn heritage moot I needes selle, 

And ben a begger, ker may I not duelle, 
And schamen al my kynrede in this place, 
But I of him may gete better grace. 

But natheles I wol of him assay 

At certeyn dayes yeer by yer to pay, 

And thanke him of his grete curtesye. 

My trouthe wol I kepe, I wol not lye.” 
With herte soor he goth unto his cofre, 
And broughte gold unto this philosophre, 
The value of fyf hundred pound, I gesse, 
And him bysecheth of his gentilesce 

To graunte him dayes of the remenaunt; 
And sayde, “ Maister, I dar wel make avaunt, 

I fayled never of my trouthe as yit. 11881 
For sikerly my dettes schal be quyt 
Towardes yow, how so that ever I fare 
To goon and begge in my kurtil bare; 
But wolde ye vouchesauf upon seurté 
Tuo yer or thre for to respite me, 
Than were I wel, for elles most I selle 
Myn heritage, ther is nomore to telle.” 

This philosophre sobrely answerde, 11889 
And seyde thus, whan he these wordes herde; 
“Have I not holden covenaunt unto the?” 

“Yis certes, wel and trewely,” quod he. 

“ Hastow nought had thy lady as the liketh?” 

“ No, no,” quod he, and sorwiully e siketh. 

“ What was the cause? tel me, if thou can.” 
Aurilius his tale anoon bygan, 

And told him al as ye han herd bifore, 

It needeth nat to you reherse it more. 

He sayde, Arviragus of gentilesse 

Had lever dye in sorwe and in distresse, 
Than that his wyf were of hir trouthe fals. 
The sorwe of Dorigen he tolde him als, 
How loth hir was to ben a wikked wyf, 
And that sche lever had han lost hir lyf. ; 
And thathirtrouthe sche swor thurgh innocence; 
Sche never erst hadde herd speke of apparence; 
“ That made me han of hir so gret pyté. 

And right as frely as he sente hir to me, 

As frely sent I hir to him agayn., 11909 
This is al and som, ther is no more to sayn.” 
The philosophre answerde, “ Leve brother, 
Everich of yow dede gentilly to other; 

Thow art a squyer, and he is knight, 

But God forbede, for his blisful might, 

But if a clerk couthe doon as gentil dede 

As wel as eny of you, it is no drede. 

Sire, I relesse the thy thousand pound, 

As thou right now were crope out of the ground, 
Ne never er now ne haddest knowen me. _ 

For, sire, I wil not take a peny of the 11920 
For al my craft, ne nought for al my travayle; 
Thou hast y-payed wel for my vitayle. 

It is y-nough, and far wel, have good day.” 

And took his hors, and forth he goth his way. 

Lordynges, this questioun wolde I axe now, 


M 11908, And right as. Ms. Harl. reads this and the next 
ine,— 
: Bycause hir housebond sente hir to me, 
And right as frely sent 1 hir to him ageyn. 
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** And right as men may in the heven see 
The sonne and moone, and sterres evry way.” p. 12k. 
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Which was the moste free, as thinketh yow? 
Now telleth me, er that I ferther wende. 
I can no more, my tale is at an ende. 


THE SECOUNDE NONNES TALE. 


Tue minister and the norice unto vices, 
Which that men clepe in Englisch ydelnesse, 
The porter at the gates is of delicis; 11931 
To eschiewe, and by her contrary hire oppresse, 
That is to say, by leful besynesse, 

Wel oughte we to do al oure entente, 
Lest that the fend thurgh ydelnesse us hente. 

For he that with his thousand cordes slye 
Continuelly us wayteth to byclappe, 

Whan he may man in ydelnes espye, 

He can so lightly cacche him in his trappe, 

Til that a man be hent right by the lappe, 11940 
He is nought ware the fend hath him in honde; 
Wel oughte we wirche, and ydelnes withstonde. 

And though men dredde never for to deye, 
Yet seen men wel by resoun douteles, 

That ydelnes is rote of sloggardye, 

Of which ther cometh never good encres; 
And sin that slouth he holdeth in a lees, 
Oonly to sleep, and for to ete and drynke, 
And to devoure al that other swynke. 


And for to put us from such ydelnes, 11950 
That cause is of so gret confusioun, 
I have her doon my faithful busynes 
After the legende in translacioun 
“Right of this glorious lif and passioun, _[lylye, 


Thou with thi garlond, wrought with rose and 
The mene I, mayde and martir Cecilie; 

And thou, that flour of virgines art alle, 
Of whom that Bernard lust so wel to write, 
To the at my bygynnyng first I calle; 
Thou comfort of us wrecches, do me endite 11960 
Thy maydenes deth, that wan thurgh hire merite 
Theternal lif, and of the feend victorie, 
As man may after reden in hir storie. 

Thou mayde and moder, doughter of thi sone, 
Thow welle of mercy, synful soules cure, 
In whom that God of bountés chees to wone; 
Thou humble and heyh over every creature, 
Thow nobelest so ferforth oure nature, 


That no disdeyn the maker had of kynde 11969 |- 


His sone in blood and fleissh to clothe and wynde. 
Withinne the cloyster of thi blisful sydes, 
Took mannes schap the eternal love and pees, 
That of the trine compas lord and guyde is, 
Whom erthe, and see, and heven out of relees 


11926. Which was the moste free. Tyrwhitt remarks 
that, “The same question is stated in the conclusion of 
Boccace’s tale. Philoc. 1, vy. Dubitasi ora qual di costoro 
fusse maggior liberalita, &c. The queen determines in 
favour of the husband.” It may be further observed that 
this conclusion of the story gives it the character of those 
questions which were usually debated in the medieval 
conrts of love. 

The Secounde Nonnes Tale. This is almost a literal 
translation from the life of St. Cecilia in the Legenda 
Aurea It appears to have been first composed by Chaucer 
as a separate work, and is enumerated as such in the Le- 
— of Good Women, 1. 426. In two manuscripts quoted 

y Tyrwhitt, some lines, evidently not by Chaucer, are 
prefixed as anintroduction. It may be added that here 
the Harleian Ms. differs from Tyrwhitt's edition in the 
arrangement of the tales, which renders it impossible to 
continue my yy intention of preserving Tyrwhitt’s 
numbering of the lines. 

11958, Bernard. Some of the most eloquent of the ser- 
mons of St. Bernard are on the nativity and assumption 
of the Virgin. 


Ay herien; and thou, virgine wemmeles, 
Bar of thy body, and dwellest mayden pure, 
The creatour of every creature. 

Assembled is in the magnificence 
With mercy, goodnes, and with such pitee, 

That thou, that art the soune of excellence, 11980 
Not oonly helpist hem that prayen the, 

But often tyme of thy benigniteé 

Ful frely, er that men thin help biseche, 

Thou gost biforn, and art her Fe fes leche. 

Now help, thou meke and blisful faire mayde 
Me flemed wrecche, in this desert of galle; 
Thenk on the womman Cananee, that sayde 
That whelpes ete some of the crommes alle 
That from her lordes table ben i-falle; 

And though that I, unworthy sone of Eve, 11990 
Be synful, yet accepte my bileve. 

And for that faith is deth withouten werkis, 

So for to werken give me witt and space, 
That I be quit fro thennes that most derk is; 
O thou, that art so fair and ful of grace, 

Be myn advocat in that hihe place, 
Ther as withouten ende is songe Osanne, 
Thou Cristes moder, doughter deere of Anne. 

And of thi light my soule in prisoun light, 
That troubled is by the contagioun 12000 
Of my body, and also by the wight 
Of everich lust and fals affeccioun; 

O heven of refuyt, o salvacioun 
Of hem that ben in sorwe and in destresse, 
Now help, for to my werk I wil me dresse. 

Yet pray I you that reden that I write, 
Forgeve me, that I doo no diligence 
This ilke story subtilly to endite. 

For bothe have I the wordes and sentence 
Of him, that at the seintes reverence 

The story wroot, and folwen hir legende, 
And pray yow that ye wol my wink amende. 

First wol I yow the name of seint Cecilie 

Expoune, as men may in hir story se; 

It is to say on Englisch, hevenes lilie, 

For pure chastenesse of virginité, 

Or for sche witnesse hadde of honesté 
And grene of conscience, and of good fame 
The soote savour, lilie was her name. 

Or Cecile is to say, the way of blynde, 12020 
For sche ensample was by way of techynge; 

Or elles Cecily, as I writen fynde, 

Is joyned by a maner conjoynynge 

Of heven and lya, and here in figurynge 
The heven is sette for thought of holynesse, 
And lya, for hir lastyng besynesse. 

Cecili may eek be seyd in this manere, 
Wantyng of blyndnes, for hir grete light 
Of sapience, and of thilke thewes cleere. 
Or elles lo, this maydenes name bright 12030 
Of heven and los comes, for which by right 
Men might hir wel the heven of peple calle, 
Ensample of goode and wise werkes alle. 

For /eos peple in Englissh is to say; 

And right as men may in the heven see 

The sonne and moone, and sterres every way, 
Right so men gostly in this mayden free 

Seen of faith the magnanimité, 

11987. the womman Cananee. The Harl. Ms. reads erro- 
neously the womman Canace. 

12013. the name. These punning explanations of proper 
names were very fashionable in the middle ages. In 


the present instance, they are translated directly from 
the prologue to the Latin legend. 
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And eek the clernes hool of sapience, 

And sondry werkes, bright of excellence. 12040 
And right so as these philosofres wryte, 

That heven is swyftand round, and eek brennynge, 

Right so was faire Cecily the whyte 

Ful swyft and besy ever in good werkynge, 


And round and hool in good perseverynge, 
And brennyng ever in charité ful bright; 
Now have I yow declared what sche hight. 


This mayden bright Cecilie, as hir lyf saith, 
Was comen of Romayns and of noble kynde, 
And from hir cradel fostred in the faith 12050 
Of Crist, and bar his Gospel in hir mynde; 

Sche never cessed, as I writen fynde, 
Of hire prayer, and God to love and drede, 
Byseching him to kepe hir maydenhede. 

And whan this mayde schuld unto a man 
Y-wedded be, that was ful yong of age, 

Which that i-cleped was Valirian, 

And day was comen of hir mariage, 

Sche ful devout and humble in hir currage, 

Under hir robe of gold, that sat ful faire, 12060 

Hadde next hir fleissh i-clad hir in an heire, 
And whil the organs made melodie, 

To God alloon in herte thus sang sche; 

“O Lord, my soule and eek my syd gye 

Unwemmed, lest that I confounded be.” 

And for his love that deyde upon a tre, 

Every secound or thridde day sche faste, 

Ay biddyng in hire orisouns ful faste. 

The nyght cam, and to bedde most sche goon 
With hir housbond, as oft is the manere, 12070 
And prively to him sche sayde anoon; 

* O swete and wel biloved spouse deere, 
Ther is a counseil, and ye wold it heere, 
Which that right fayn t wold unto you saye, 
So that ye swere ye schul it not bywraye.’ 

Valirian gan fast unto hir swere, 

That for no caas ne thing that mighte be, 
He scholde never mo bywreye hire; 

And thanne at erst thus to him sayde sche; 
“T have an aungel which that loveth me, 12080 
That with gret love, wher so I wake or slepe, 

Is redy ay my body for to kepe; 

“ And if that he may felen, out of drede, 

That ye me touche or love in vilonye, 

He right anoon wil sle you with the dede, 

And in youre youthe thus schulde ye dye. 

And if that ye in clene love me gye, 

He wol yow love as me, for your clennesse, 
And schewe to you his joye and his brightnesse.” 

Valirian, corrected as God wolde, 12090 

Answerde agayn: “If I schal truste the, 

Let me that aungel se, and him biholde; 

And if that it a verray aungel be, 

Than wol I doon as thou hast prayed me ; 

And if thou love another man, forsothe 

Right with this swerd than wol I slee you bothe.” 

ecilie answerd anoon right in this wise; 

“Tf that yow list, the aungel schul ye see, 

So that ye trowe on Crist, and you baptise; 

Goth forth to Via Apia,” quod sche, 12100 

“ That fro this toun ne stant but myles thre, . 

And to the pore folkes that ther duelle 

Saith hem right thus, as that I schal you telle, 
“Tell hem, I Cecilie yow unto hem sent, 


12083. This line has been omitted by the scribe of the 
Harl. Ms., the next line there commencing, Jf ye me 
touche. 


To schewen yow the good Urban the olde, 
For secré needes, and for good entente; 
And whan that ye seint Urban han byholde, 
Tel him the wordes which that I to yow-tolde; 
And whan that he hath purged you fro synne, 
Than schul ye se that aungel er ye twynne.” 
Valirian is to the place y-goon, 12111 
And right as him was taught by his lernynge, 
He fond this holy old Urban anoon 
Among the seyntes buriels lotynge; 
And he anoon withoute taryinge 
Did his message, and whan that he it tolde, 
Urban for joye his handes gan upholde. 
The teres from his eyghen let he falle; 
“ Almyghty Lord, O J 9 Crist,” quod he, 
“ Sower of chaste counseil, herde of us alle, 12120 
The fruyt of thilke seed of chastité 
That thou hast sowe in Cecilie, tak to the; 
Loo, like a busy bee withouten gyle 
The serveth ay thin owne thral Cecile. 
“For thilke spouse, that sche took right now 
Ful lyk a fers lyoun, sche sendeth here 
As meek as ever was eny lamb to yow.” 
And with that word anoon ther gan appere 
An old man, clad in white clothes clere, 
That had a book with lettres of gold in honde, 
And gan to-forn Valirian to stonde. 12131 
Valirian, as deed, fyl doun for drede, 
Whan he him say; and he him up hente tho, 
And on his book right thus he gan to rede; 
“ On Lord, o feith, oon God withouten mo, 
On Cristendom, and oon fader of alle also, 
Aboven alle, and over alle every where;” 


'| This wordes al with golde writen were. 
Whan this was red, than seide this olde man, — 


“Levest thou this thing or no? say ye or naye.” 
“T leve al this thing,” quod Valirian, 12141 
“ For sother thing than this, I dare wel saye, 
Under the heven no wight thenken maye.’ 
Tho vanysched the old man, he nyste where, 
And pope Urban him cristened right there. 
Valirian goth home, and fint Cecilie 
Withinne his chambre with an aungel stonde. 
This aungel had of roses and of lilie 
Corounes tuo, the which he bar in honde, 
And first to Cecilie, as I understonde, 
He gaf that oon, and after can he take 
That other to Valirian hir make. 
“With body clene, and with unwemmed 
thought, 
eg ay wel these corouns tuo,” quod he, 
“Fro paradys to you I have hem brought, 
Ne never moo ne schul they roten be, 
Ne leese here swoote savour, trusteth me, 
Ne never wight schal seen hem with his ye, 
But he be chast, and hate vilonye. 
“ And thou Valirian, for thou so soone 
Assentedist to good counseil, also 


12150 


12160 


Say what the list, and thou schalt have thi boone,” - 


“J have a brother,” quod Valirian tho, 

“ That in this world I love no man so, 

I pray yow that my brother may have grace 

To knowe the trouthe, as I doo in this place.” 
The aungel sayde, “ God liketh thy request, 

And bothe with the palme of martirdom 


12114. lotynge. The Latin legend has, inter sepulchra 
martyrum latitantem invenit. 

12138-12144. These lines are omitted in Ms. Harl. by 
the inadvertence of the scribe. 
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Ye schullen come unto his blisful feste.” 12169 
And with that word, Tiburce his brother com. 
And whan that he the savour undernom, 
Which that the roses and the lilies cast, 
Withinne his hert he gan to wondre fast. 

And sayde, “I wondre this tyme of the yer, 
Whennes this soote savour cometh so j 
Of rose and lilies, that I smelle her; 

For though I had hem in myn hondes tuo, 

The savour might in me no depper go. 

The swete smel, that in myn hert I fynde, 

Hath chaunged me al in another kynde.” 12180 

Valirian sayd, “ Tuo corouns have we, 
Snow-whyt and rose-reed, that schinen cleere, 
Whiche that thine eyghen han no might to see; 
And as thou smellest hem thurgh my prayere, 
So schalt thou seen hem, lieve brothere deere, 
If it so be thou wilt withouten slouthe 
Bilieven aright, and knowen verray trouthe.” 

Tyburce answerde, “ Says thou thus to me 
In sothenes, or in drem I herkne this?” 

* In dremes,” quod Valirian, “han we be 12190 

Unto this tyme, brother myn, i-wys; 

But now at erst in trouthe oure duellyng is.” 

* How wost thou this,” quod Tyburce, “and in 
what wise ?” 

Quod Valirian, “ That schal I the devyse. 

“ The aungel of God hath me trouthe y-taught, 
Which thou schalt seen, if that thou wilt reneye 
The ydols, and be clene, and elles nought.” 

And of the miracles of these corones tweye 

x bm Ambrose in his prefas list to seye; 
Solempnely this noble doctour deere 
Comendeth it, and saith in this maneere. 

“The palme of martirdom for to receyve, 
Seynt Cecilie, fulfilled of Goddes gifte, 

The world and eek hir chamber gan sche weyve; 
Witnes Tyburces and Cecilies shrifte, 

To whiche God of his bounté wolde schifte 
Corounes tuo, of floures wel smellynge, 

And made his aungel home the croune brynge.” 

The mayde hath brought this men to blisse 

above; 
The world hath wist what it is worth certeyn, 
Devocioun of chastité to love. 12211 
Tho schewed him Cecilie al open and pleyn, 
That alle ydoles nys but thing in veyn; 
For thay ben doumbe, and therto they ben deve, 
And chargeth him his ydoles for to leve. 

“ Who so that troweth not this, a best he is,” 
Quod this Tyburce, “if that I schal not lye.” 
And sche gan kisse his brest that herde this, 
And was ful glad he couthe trouthe espye; 
“This day I take the for myn allye,” 12220 
Sayde this blisful faire mayde deere; 

And after that sche sayde as ye may heere. 

“Lo, right so as the love of Crist,” quod sche, 
“ Made me thy brotheres wyf, right in that wyse 
Anoon for myn allye heer take I the, 

Sin that thou wilt thyne ydoles despise. 
Go with thi brother now and the baptise, 


12200 


12169. blisful feste. This is the reading of the Harl. 
and Lansd. Mss. The words of the Latin legend are,— 
‘Cui angelus, Placet Domino petitio tua, et ambo cum 
palma martyrii ad Dominum venietis. Tyrwhitt reads 
rest. 


12198. The lines which follow, and which interrupt the 
narration very awkwardly, are translated almost literally 
from the Latin legend, in which Tyrwhitt supposes them 
to have been originally an interpolation. 


And make the clene, so that thou mowe biholde 
The aungeles face, of which thy brother tolde.” 

Tyburce answerde, and sayde, “ Brother dere, 
First tel me whider I schal, and to what man.” 
“ ‘To whom?” quod he, “com forth with good . 

cheere, 12232 

I wol the lede unto the pope Urban.” 
“ Til Urban? brother myn Valirian,” 
Quod Tiburce, “ wilt thou me thider lede? 
Me thenketh that it were a wonder dede. 

“Ne menist thou nat Urban,” quod he tho, 
* That is so ofte dampned to the deed, 
And woneth in halkes alway to and fro, 
And dar nought oones putte forth his heed? 12240 
Men schold him brenne in a fuyr so reed, 
If he were founde, or if men might him spye, 
And we also to bere him companye. 

* And whil we seken thilke divinité, 
That is i-hyd in heven prively, 
Algate i-brent in this world schuld we be.” 
To whom Cecilie answerde boldely, 
Men mighten dreden wel and skilfully 
This lyf to lese, myn oughne dere brother, 
If this were lyvyng oonly and noon other. 12250 

“ But ther is better lif in other place, 

That never schal be lost, ne drede the nought; 
Which Goddes sone us tolde thurgh his grace, 
That fadres sone that alle thing hath wrought; 
And al that wrought is with a skilful thought, 
The gost, that from the fader gan procede, 
Hath sowled hem withouten eny drede. 

“By word and miracle hihe Goddes sone, 
Whan he was in this world, declared heere, 12259 
That ther was other lyf ther men may wone.” 
To whom answerde Tyburce, “ O suster deere, 
Ne seydest thou right now in this manere, 

‘Ther nys but oon God, o Lord, in sothfastnesse, 
And now of thre how maystow bere witnesse?” 

“ That schal I telle,” quod sche, “ er that I go. 
Right as a man hath sapiences thre, 
Memorie, engin, and intellect also, 

So in oo being in divinité 

Thre persones may ther right wel be.” 
Tho gan sche him ful besily to preche 
Of Cristes come, and of his peynes teche, 

And many pointes of his passioun; 
How Goddes sone in this world was withholde 
To doon mankynde pleyn remissioun, 

That was i-bounde in synne and cares colde. 
Al this thing sche unto Tyburce tolde, 
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‘| And after this Tiburce in good entente, 


With Valirian to pope Urban he wente, 

That thanked God, and with glad hert and light 

He cristened him, and made him in that place 
Parfyt in his lernynge, Goddes knyght. 12281 
And after this 4 haze gat such grace, 
That every day he say in tyme and space 
The aungel of God, and every maner boone 
That he God asked, it was sped ful soone. 

It were ful hard by ordre for to sayne 


12237. Ne menist: De illo Urbano dicis, qui totiens 
damnatus est, et adhuc in latebris commoratur?—Lat. Leg. 

12247. boldely. The Harl. Ms. reads bodyly. 

12266. sapiences thre. In the original Latin it is, Re- 
spondit Cecilia, Sicut in una hominis sapientia sunt tria. 
scilicet ingenium, memoria, et intellectus, sic in una divi- 
nitatis essentia tres persone esse possent. In 1. 15807, 
the Harl. Ms. reads erroneously eyen for engin. 

12271. come. So the Harl. Ms., correctly. In the Lat. 
legend it is, Tune cepit ei de adventu filii Dei et passione 
predicare. Tyrwhitt reads sonde, 
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How many wondres Jesus for hem wroughte; 
But atte last, to tellen schort and playne, 

The sergeantz of the toun of Rome hem soughte, 
And hem byforn Almache the prefect broughte, 
Which hem apposed, and knew alle here entente, 
And to the ymage of Jubiter hem sente; 12292 

And saide, “ Who so wil not sacrifise, 

Swope of his heved, this my sentence heere.” 
Anoon these martires, that I Fs deyyse, 

Oon Maximus, that was an officere 

Of the prefectes, and his corniculere, 

Hem hent, and whan he forth the seyntes ladde, 
Him self he wept for pité that he hadde. 

Whan Maximus had herd the seintes lore, 

He gat him of his tormentoures leve, 12301 
And bad hem to his hous withouten more; 

And with her preching, er that it were eve 

Thay gonne fro the tormentoures to reve, 

reed fro Maxime, and fro his folk echoone, 

The false faith, to trowe in God alloone. 

Cecilie cam, whan it was waxen night 
With prestis, that hem cristenid alle in feere ; 
And afterward, whan day was waxen light, 
Cecilie hem sayde with a ful stedefast chere; 12310 
“ Now, Cristes owne knyghtes leef and deere, 
Cast al away the werkes of derknes, 

And armith you in armur of brightnes. 

“Ye han forsothe y-doon a greet batayle; 
Youre cours is doon, youre faith han ye conserved; 
Goth to the coroun of lyf that may not fayle; 
The rightful jugge, which that ye han served, 
Schal geve it yow, as ye han it deserved.” 

And whan this thing was sayd, as I devyse, 
Men ladde hem forth to doon the sacrifise. 12320 
But whan they were to the place y-brought, 

To telle schortly the conclusioun, 

They nolde encense ne sacrifice right nought, 
But on her knees they setten hem adoun, 
With humble hert and sad devocioun, 

And leften bothe her heedes in that place; 
Here soules wenten to the king of grace. 

This Maximus, that say this thing betyde, 
With pitous teeres tolde it anoon right, 

That he here soules saugh to heven glyde 12330 
With aungels, ful of clernes and of light; 

And with his word converted many a wight. 
For which Almachius dede him so bete 

With whippes of leed, til he his lif gan lete. 

Cecilie hen took, and buried him anoon 
By Tiburce and Valirian softely, 

Withinne hire berieng place, under the stoon. 
And after this Almachius hastily 
Bad his ministres fecchen openly 
Cecilie, so that sche might in his presence 12340 
Doon sacrifice, and Jubiter encense. 
But they, converted at hir wise lore, 
Wepten ful sore, and gaven ful credence 
Unto hir word, and cryden more and more; 
“Crist, Goddes sone, withouten difference, 
Is verray God, this is al oure sentence, 
That hath so good a servaunt him to serve; 
Thus with oon vois we trowen, though we sterve.” 
Almachius, that herd of this doynge, 


ac oe pga MS a Ms. has counceilere. 
‘ . tt reads lad; and . . 
PS -tor tg yrw ; the Lansd. Ms 
12333. so bete. The Lansd. Ms. has so to-bete; and Tyr- 
whitt adopts dede him to-bete. 
12334. whippes of leed. Eum plumbatis tamdiu cedi fecit 
quousque spiritum excussit.—Lat, Leg. 


Bad fecchen Cecilie, that he might hir se; 12350 
And alther-first, lo, this was his axinge; 

“ What maner womman art thou?” quod he. 

“T am a gentil-womman born,” quod sche. 

“T axe the,” quod he, “ though the it greve, 

Of thi religioun and of thi byleve.” 

“Ye han bygonne your questioun folily,” 
Quod sche, “ that wolden tuo answers conclude 
In 00 demaunde; ye axen lewedly.” 

Almache answerde to that similitude, : 
“Of whens cometh thin answering so rude?” 1236 
“ Of whens?” quodsche, whan she was i-freyned, 
“ Of conscience, and of good faith unfeyned.” 

Almachius sayde, * Takest thou noon heede 
Of my power?” and sche answerde him this; 
“Youre might,” quod sche, “ ful litel is to drede; 
For every mortal mannes power nys 
But lyk a bladder ful of wynd i-wis; 

For with a nedeles poynt, whan it is blowe, 
May al the bost of it be layd ful lowe.” 

“Ful wrongfully bygonnest thou,” quod he, 
“ And yet in wrong is thy perseveraunce. 12371 
Wostow nought how oure mighty princes fre 
Han thus comaunded and maad ordinaunce, 
That every cristen wight schal han penaunce, 
But if that he his Cristendom withseye, 

And goon al quyt, if he wil it reneye?” 

“Youre princes erre, as youre nobleye doth,” 
Quod tho Cecilie; “und with a wood sentence 
Ye make us gulty, and it is nought soth; 
For ye that knowen wel oure innocence, 
Forasmoche as we doon ay reverence 
To Crist, and for we bere a Cristen name, 
Ye putten on us a crim and eek a blame. 

“ But we that knowen thilke name so 
For vertuous, we may it not withseye.” 
Almache sayde, “Cheese oon of these tuo, 
Do sacrifice or Cristendom reneye, 

That thou mow now eschapen by that weye.” 

At which the holy blisful faire mayde 

Gan for to laughe, and to the jugge sayde; 12390 
“O jugge confus in this nyceté, 

Wilt thou that I refuse innocence? 

To make me a wikked wight,” quod sche. 

“Lo, he dissimuleth heer in audience, 

He starith and woodith in his advertence.” 

To whom Almachius sayde, “ Unsely wrecche, 

Ne wostow nought how fer my might may 

strecche? 

Han nought our mighty princes tome y-given, 

Ye bothe power and eek auctorité 

To maken folk to deyen or to lyven? 

Why spekestow so proudly than to me?” 

“I speke not but stedefastly,” quod sche, 

“Nought proudly, for I say, as for my syde, 

We haten deedly thilke vice of pryde. 

And if thou drede nought a soth to heere, 
Than wol I schewe al openly by right, 

That thou hast maad a ful greet lesyng heere. 
Thou saist, thy princes han i-give the might 
Bothe for to sleen and eek to quike a wight, 
Thou that ne maist but only lif byreve, 12410 
Thou hast noon other power ne no leve. 

* But thou maist sayn, thi princes han the maked 
Minister of deth: for if thou speke of moo, 
Thow liest; for thy power is ful naked.” 

“ Do way wd lewednes,” sayd Almachius tho, 
“ And sacrifice to oure goddes, er thou go. 
12415. lewednes. The Lansd. Ms. reads boldenes. 
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I recche nought what wrong that thou me profre, 
For I can sutfre it as a philosophre. 

“But thilke wronges may I not endure, 

That thou spekis of oure goddis her,” quod he. 
Cecilie answered, “ O nice creature, 12421 
Thon saydest no word sins thou spak to me, 
That I ne knew therwith thy niceté, 

And that thou were in every maner wise 

A lewed officer, a vein justise. 

“ Ther lakketh no thing to thin outer eyen 
That thou art blynde; for thing that we seen alle 
That it is stoon, that men may wel aspien, . 
That ilke stoon a god thou wilt it calle. 

I rede the, let thin hond upon it falle, 12430 
And tast it wel, and stoon thou schalt it fynde; 
Sith that thou seest not with thin eyghen blynde. 

“Tt is a schame that the poeple schal 
So scorne the, and laughe at thi folye; 

For comunly men woot it wel over al, f 
That mighty God is in his heven hye; 

And these ymages, wel thou mayst espie, 

To the ne to hein self may nought profyte, 

For in etfect they ben nought worth a myte.” 

Thise wordes and such other sayde sche; 12440 
And he wax wroth, and bad men schold hir lede 
Hom to hir hous; “ And in hir hous,” quod he, 
“ Brenne hir right in a bath of flammes rede.” 
And as he bad, right so was doon the dede; 

For in a bath thay gonne hir faste schetten, 
And nyght and day greet fuyr they under betten. 

The longe night, and eek a day also, 
For al the fuyr, and eek the bathes hete, 
Sche sat al cold, and felte of it no woo, 

It made hir not oon drope for to swete. 
But in that bath hir lif sche moste lete; 
For he Almachius, with ful wikke entente, 
To sleen hir in the bath his sondes sente. 

Thre strokes in the nek he smot hir tho 
The tormentour, but for no maner chaunce 
He might nought smyte hir faire necke a-tuo, 
And for ther was that tyme an ordinaunce 
That no man scholde do man such penaunce 
The ferthe strok to smyten, softe or sore, 

This tormentour ne dorste do no more; 12460 

But half deed, with hir nekke corven there 
He laft hir lye, and on his way he went. 

The cristen folk, which that about hir were, 
With scheetes han the blood ful faire y-hent; 
Thre dayes lyved sche in this torment, 

And never cessed hem the faith to teche, 

That sche had fostred hem, sche gan to preche. 

And hem sche gaf hir moebles and hir thing, 
And to the pope Tivhen bytook hem tho, 

And sayd, “I axe this of heven kyng, 
To have respit thre dayes and no mo, 
To nent x to yow, er that I go, 

These soules lo, and that I mighte do wirche 
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Heer of myn hous perpetuelly a chirche.” 
Seynt Urban, with his dekenes prively 
The ae fette, and buried it by nighte 


Among his other seyntes honestely. 

Hir hous the chirch of seynt Cecily yit highte; 
Seynt Urban halwed it, as he wel mighte; 
In which into this day in noble wyse 

Men doon to Crist and to his seint servise, 
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Wuan ended was the lif of seynt Cecile, 
Er we fully had riden fyve myle, 
At Boughtoun under Blee us gan atake 
A man, that clothed was in clothes blake, 
And under that he had a whit surplice, 
His hakeney, that was a pomely grice, 
So swete, that it wonder was to se, 
It semed he hadde priked myles thre. 
The hors eek that his yyman rood upon, 
So swette, that unnethes might he goon. 
Aboute the peytrel stood the foom ful hye, 
He was of foom as fiekked as a pye. 
A male tweyfold on his croper lay, 
It semed that he caried litel array, 
Al light for somer rood this worthy man. 
And in myn herte wondren I bigan 
What that he was, til that I understood, 
How that his cloke was sowed unto his hood; 
For which whan I long had avysed me, 12500 
I demed him som chanoun for to be. 
His hat heng at his bak doun by a laas, 
For he had riden more than trot or paas, 
He had i-pryked lik as he were wood. 
A cloote-leef he had_under his hood 
For swoot, and for to kepe his heed from hete. 
But it was joye for to se him swete; 
His forhed dropped as a stillatorie 
Were ful of plantayn and of peritorie. 12509 
And whanne that he was com, he gan to crie, 
“ God save,” quod he, “ this joly compaignye! 
Fast have I priked,” quod he, “for your sake, 
Bycause that I wolde you atake, 
To ryden in this mery companye.” 
- His yeman eek was ful of curtesye, 
And seid, “ Sires, now in the morwe tyde 
; Out of your ostelry I saugh you ryde, 
And warned heer my lord and soverayn, 
Which that to ryden with yow is ful fayn, 
For his desport; he loveth daliaunce.” 12520 
“Frend, for thy warnyng God geve the good 
chaunce,” 
Sayde oure host, “for certes it wolde seme 
Thy lord were wys, and so I may wel deme; 
He is ful jocound also dar I leye; 
Can he ought telle a mery tale or tweye, 
With which he glade may this companye?” 
“ Who, sire? my lord? Ye, ye, withoute lye, 
He can of merthe and eek of jolité 
Not but y-nough; also, sir, trusteth me, 
And ye him knewe as wel as do I, 
Ye wolde wonder how wel and thriftily 
He couthe werke, and that in sondry wise. 
He hath take on him many sondry emprise, 
Which were ful hard for eny that is heere 
To bringe aboute, but thay of him it leere. 
As homely as he ryt amonges yow, 
If ye him knewe, it wolde be your prow; 
Ye nolde nought for-gon his acqueyntaunce 
For moche good, I dar lay in balaunce 
Al that I have in my possessioun. 
He is a man of helah iscressioun, 
I warne yow wel, he is a passyng man.” 
“Wel,” quod our oost, “ I pray the, tel me than, 
Is he a clerk, or noon? tell what he is.”. 
“ Nay, he is gretter than a clerk i-wis,” 
Sayde this yyman, “ and in wordes fewe, 
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Ost, of his eraft somwhat I wil you schewe. 

I say, my lord ean such a subtilité, 

(But al his craft ye may nought wite of me, 
And somwhat helpe I yit to his worchynge), 
That al this ground on which we ben ridynge 
Til that we comen to Caunterbury toun, 12552 
He couthe al clene turnen up so doun, 

And pave it al of silver and of gold.” 

And whan this yeman hadde thus i-told 

Unto oure oost, he seyde, “ Benedicite! 

This thing is wonder merveylous to me, 

Syn that this lord is of so heigh prudence, 
Bycause of which men schuld him reverence, 
That of his worschip rekketh he so lite; 12560 
His over slop it is not worth a myte 

As in effect to him, so mot I go; 

It is al bawdy and to-tore also. 

Why is thi lord so slottisch, I the preye, 
And is of power better clothis to beye, 

If that his dede accorde with thy speche? 
Telle me that, and that I the biseche.” 

“ Why?” quod this yiman, “ wherto axe ye me? 
God help me so, for he schal never the, 
(But I wol nought avowe what I say, 
And therfor kep it secré I yow pray) 
He is to wys in faith, as I bileve. 
Thing that is over-don, it wil nought preve 
Aright, as clerkes sein, it is a vice; 

Wherfore in that I holde him lewed and nyce. 
Fer whan a man hath over-greet a witte, 

Ful ofte him happeth to mysusen itte; 

So doth my lord, and that me greveth sore. 

God it amende, I can say now nomore.” 12579 
“ Therof no fors, good yeman,” quod oure ost, 
“Syn of the connyng of thi lord thou wost, 

Tel how he doth, I pray the hertily, 

Sin that he is so crafty and so sly. 

Wher dwellen ye, if it to telle be?” 

“Tn the subarbes of a toun,” quod he, 

“ Lurking in hirnes and in lanes blynde, 

Wher as these robbours and these theves by kynde 
Holden here privé ferful residence, 

As thay that dor nought schewen her presence; 
So faren we, if I schal say the sothe.” 12590 
“ Now,” quod oure ost, “ yit let me talke to the; 
Why artow so discoloured on thy face?” 

“ Peter!” quod he, “ God give it harde grace, 

I am so used the fuyr to blowe, 

That it hath chaunged my colour I trowe; 
I am not wont in no mirour to prie, 

But swynke sore, and lerne to multiplie. 
We blondren ever, and pouren in the fuyr, 
And for al that we faile of oure desir, 

For ever we lacken oure conclusioun, 

To moche folk we ben illusioun, 

And borwe gold, be it a pound or tuo, 

Or ten or twelve, or many sommes mo, 
And make hem wenen atte leste weye, 
That of a pound we conne make tweye. 
Yit is it fals; and ay we han good hope. 

It for to doon, and after it we grope. 

But that science is so fer us biforn, 

We mowen nought, although we had it sworn, 
It overtake, it ie t away so fast; 12610 
It wol us make canaers atte last.” 

Whil this yeman was thus in his talkyng, 
This chanoun drough him ner and herd al thing 
Which that this yiman spak, for suspeccioun 
Of mennes speche ever hadde this chanoun; 
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For Catoun saith, that he that gulty is, 

Demeth al thing be spoke of him, i-wis; 

By cause of that he gan so neigh to drawe 

His yeman, that he herde al his sawe; 

And.thus he sayd unto his yeman tho; 12626 
‘‘ Hold now thi pees, and spek no wordes mo; 
For if thou do, thou schalt it deere abye. 

Thow sclaundrest me here in this companye, 
And eek discoverest that thou schuldest hide.” 
“Ye,” quod oure ost, “ tel on, what so bytyde; 
Of alle this thretyng recche the nought a myte.” 


| “ In faith,” quod he, “no more do I but lite.” 


And whan this Chanoun seih it wold not be, 

But his yeman wold telle his priveté, 12629 

Hé tledde away for verray sorwe and schame. 

“ A!” quod the yeman, “her schal arise game; 

Al that I can anoon now wol I telle, 

Sin he is goon; the foule feend him quelle! 

For never herafter wol I with him meete 

For peny ne for pound, I wol byheete. 

He that me broughte first unto that game, 

Er that he deye, sorwe have he and schame! 

For it is ernest to me, by my faith; 

That fele I wel, what so eny man‘ saith; 

And yet for al my smert, and al my greef, 12640 

For al my sorwe, and labour, and mescheef, 

I couthe never leve it in no wise. 

Now wolde God my wyt mighte suffise 

To tellen al that longeth to that art; 

But natheles, yet wil I telle yow part; 

Sin that my lord is goon, I wol nought spare, 

Such thing as that I knowe, I wol declare. 
“With this chanoun I duelled have seven yer, 

And of his science am I never the ner; 

Al that I hadde, I have lost therby, 

And God wot, so hath many mo than a 

Ther I was wont to be right freisch and gay 

Of clothing, and of other good array, 

Now may I were an hose upon myn heed; 

And where my colour was bothe freissch and reed, 

Now it is wan, and of a leden hewe, 

(Who so it useth, sore schal he rewe); 

And of my swynk yet blended is myn ye; 

Lo! such avauntage it is to multiplie! 

That slydynge science had me ease so bare, 12660 

That I have no good, wher that ever I fare; 

And yit I am endetted so therby 

Of gold, that I have borwe@ trewely, 

That whil I lyve schal I quite never; 

Lat every man be war by me for ever. 

What maner man that casteth him therto, 

If he continue, I holde his thrift i-do; 

So help me God, therby schal he not wynne, 

But empte his purs, and make his wittes thynne. 

And whan he, thurgh his madnes and folye, 12670 

Hath lost his owne good in jeupardie, 

Than he exciteth other men therto, 

To lesse her good, as he himself hath do. 

For unto schrewes joy it is and ese 

To have here felawes in peyne and desese. 

Thus was I oones lerned of a clerk; 

Of that no charge; I wol speke of oure werk. 

Whan we ben ther as we schul exercise 

Oure elvyssh craft, we seme wonder wyse, 

Oure termes ben so clergeal and queynte. 12680 
12616. Catoun saith. The allusion is to Cato de Morid, 

lib, i. distich 17,— 


Ne cures si quis tacito sermone loquatur; 
Conscius ipse sibi de se putat omnia dici. 
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I blowe the fuyr til that myn herte feynte. 
What schulde I telle ech proporcioun 
Of thinges which that we werke up and doun, 
As py a or six ounces, may wel be, 

Of silver, or som other quantité? 

And besy me to telle yow the names, 

As orpiment, brent bones, yren squames, 

That into poudre grounden ben ful smal? 

And in an erthen pot how put is al, 

And salt y-put in, and also paupere, 12690 

Biforn these poudres that I speke of heere, 

And wel i-covered with a lamp of glas? 

And of moche other thing what that ther was? 

And of the pot and glas enlutyng, 

That of the aier mighte passe no thing? 

And of the esy fuyr, and smert also, 

Which that was maad? and of the care and wo, 

That we hadde in oure matiers sublymynge, 

And in amalgamynge, and caleenynge ; 
2700 

e oure sleightes we van nought conclude. 

Oure orpiment, and sublyment mercurie, 

Oure grounde litarge eek on the porfurye 

Of ech of these of ounces a certayn 

Nat helpeth us, oure labour is in vayn. 

Ne eek oure spirites ascencioun, 

Ne eek oure matiers that lyn al fix adoun, 

Mowe in oure werkyng us no thing avayle; 

For lost is al oure labour and travayle, 

And al the cost on twenty devel way 

Is lost also, which we upon it lay. 

Ther is also ful many another thing, 

That is to oure craft appertenyng, 

Though I by ordre hem here reherse ne can, 

Bycause that I am a lewed man, 

Yet wil I telle hem, as they come to mynde, 

Though I ne conne nought sette hem in her 

As bol armoniak, verdegres, boras; ear oom 

And sondry vessels maad of erthe and glas, 
Oure urinals and oure descensories, 12720 

Viols, croslets, and sublimatories, 

Concurbites, and alembikes eeke, 
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_ And othere suche, deere y-nough a leeke, 


Nat needith it to rehersen hem alle; 

Watres rubifying, and boles galle, 

Arsnek, sal armoniak, and brimstoon. 

And herbes couthe I telle eek many oon, 

As egrimoigne, valirian, and lunarie, 

And other suche, if that me list to tarie; 

Oure lampes brennyng bothe night and day, 12730 
To bringe aboute oure craft if that we may; 
Oure fourneys eek of calcinacioun, 

And of watres albificacioun, 

Unslekked lym, salt, and glayre of an ey, 
Poudres dyvers, aissches, dong, pisse, and cley, 
Cered poketts, sal petre, vitriole; 

And dyvers fuyres maad of woode and cole; 
Salt tartre, alcaly, and salt preparat, 

And combust matieres, and coagulat; 


12694. pot and glas. This is the reading of the Harleian 
and Lansdowne Mss. “Tyrwhitt reads pottes and glasses 
engluting, which seems to improve the metre. 

12702. sublyment. The Lansd. Ms., with Tyrwhitt, reads 
wnaTa. rubif Ms. Harl. reads rubis 

. ifying. s. Harl. reads rubisyng. 

12732. nen Lee The Ms. Harl. appears to read fourmes ; 

but Ms. Lansd. reads forneys, which is adopted by Tyr- 


- whitt, and seems to be correct. 
12734. salt, 


The Lansd. Ms., with Tyrwhitt, reads 


Cley maad with hors or mannes her, and oyle 12740 
Of tartre, alym, glas, berm, wort, and argoyle, 
Resalgar, and oure matiers enbibing; 
And eek of oure matiers encorporing, 
And of oure silver citrinacioun, 
Oure cementynge and fermentacioun, 
Oure yngottes,, testes, and many thinges mo, 
I wol you telle as was me taught also 
The foure spiritz, and the bodies seven 
By ordre, as ofte herd I my lord neven. 
The firste spirit quyksilver called is; 
The secound orpiment; the thridde i-wis 
Sal armoniac, and the ferthe bremstoon. 
The bodies seven, eek, lo hem heer anoon. 
Sol gold is, and Luna silver we threpe; 
Mars yren, Mercurie quyksilver we clepe; 
Saturnus leed, and Jubitur is tyn, 
And Venus coper, by my fader kyn. 

“ This cursed craft who so wol exercise, 
He schal no good han that may him suffise; 


12758 


For al the good he spendeth theraboute 12760 
He lese schal, therof have I no doute. 

Who so that list outen his folye, 

Let him come forth and lerne multiplie; 

And every man that hath ought in his cofre, 


Let him appiere, and wexe a philosofre, 
Ascauns that craft is so light to lere. 

Nay, nay, God wot, al be he monk or frere, 
Prest or chanoun, or eny other wight, 

Though he sit at his book bothe day and night 
In lernyng of this elvysch nice lore, 1277 
A] is in vayn, and pardé moche more 

Is to lerne a lewed man this subtilté; 

Fy, spek not therof, for it wil not be. 

Al couthe he letterure, or couthe he noon, 
As in effect, he schal fynd it al oon; 

For bothe tuo by my salvacioun 
Conceluden in multiplicacioun 

I-liche wel, whan thay han al y-do; 

This is to sayn, thay fayle bothe tuo 

Yet forgat I to make rehersayle 

Of watres corosif, and of lymayle, 

And of bodyes mollificacioun, 

And also of | here enduracioun, 

Oyles ablucioun, and metal fusible, 

To tellen al, wold passen eny bible 

That o wher is; Sharks, as for the best, 
Of alle these names now wil I me rest; 
For, as I trowe, I-have yow told y-nowe 
To reyse a feend, al loke he never so rowe. 

A, nay, let be; the philosophre stoon, 12790 
Elixir clept, we sechen fast echoon, 

For had we him, than were we syker y-nough; 
But unto God of heven I make avow, 

For al oure craft, whan we han al y-do, 

And al oure sleight, he wol not come us to. 

He hath i-made us spende moche good, 

For sorwe of which almost we wexen wood, 
But that good hope crepeth in oure herte, 
Supposing ever, though we sore smerte, 

To ben relieved by him after-ward. 12800 
Such supposing and hope is scharp and hard, 

I warne you wel it is to seken ever. 

That future temps hath made men dissevere, 

In trust therof, from al that ever they hadde, 
Yet of that art thay conne nought wexe sadde, 
For unto hem it is a bitter swete; 

So semeth it; for nad thay but a scheete 
Which thay mighte wrappe hem in a-night, 
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And a bak to walke inne by day-light, 12809 
They wolde hem selle, and spenden on this craft; 
Thay can nought stinte, til no thing be laft. 
And evermore, wher that ever they goon, 
Men may hem knowe by smel of bremstoon; 
For al the world thay stynken as a goot; 
Her savour is so rammyssch and so hoot, 
That though a man fro hem a myle be, 
The savour wol infecte him, trusteth me. 
Lo, thus by smellyng and by thred-bare array, 
[f that men list, this folk they knowe may. 
And if a man wol aske hem prively, 12820 
Why thay ben clothed so unthriftily, 
Right anoon thay wol rounen in his eere, 
And say, if that thay espied were, 
Men wold hem slee, bycause of here science; 
Lo, thus this folk bytrayen innocence, 
Passe over this, I go my tale unto. 
Er than the pot be on the fuyr y-do 
Of metals with a certeyn quantité, 
ma lord hem tempreth, and no man but he; 
(Now he is goon, I dar say boldely) 12830 
For as men sayn, he can doon craftily; 
Algate I wot wel he hath such a name, 
And yet ful ofte he renneth in blame; 
“ And wite ye how? ful ofte it happeth so, 
The pot to-breketh, and farwel al is goo. 
These metals been of so gret violence, 
Oure walles may not make hem resistence, 
But if thay were wrought of lym and stoon; 
Thay percen so, that thurgh the wal thay goon; 
And some of hem synken into the grounde, 12840 
(Thus have we lost by tymes many a pounde), 
And some are skatered al the floor aboute; 
Some lepe into the roof, withouten doute. 
Though that the feend nought in oure sight him 
schewe, 
I trowe that he with us be, that schrewe; 
In helle, wher that he is lord and sire, 
Nis ther no more woo, ne anger, ne ire. 
Whan that oure pot is broke, as I have sayd, 
Every man chyt, and halt him evel apayde. 
Som sayd it was long on the fuyr-makyng; 12850 
Some sayde nay, it was on the blowyng; 
<Than was I ferd, for that was myn office). 
Straw!’ quod the thridde, ‘ye been lewed and 
It was nought tempred as it oughte be.’ [nyce, 
Nay,’ quod the ferthe, ‘stynt and herkne me; 
Bycause oure fuyr was nought y-maad of beech, 
That is the cause, and other noon, so theech.’ 
I can not telle wheron it was long, 
But wel I woot gret stryfis us among. 12859 
‘ What?’ quod my lord, ‘ ther is no more to doone, 
Of these periles I wol be war eftsoone. 
I am right siker, that the pot was crased. 
Be as be may, be ye no thing amased. 
As usage is, let swoope the floor as swithe; 
Pluk up your hertes and beth glad and blithe.’ 
The mullok on an heep i-swoped was, 
And on the floor y-cast a canevas, 
And al this mulloc in a syve i-throwe, 
And sifted, and y-plukked many a throwe. 
‘ Pardé,’ quod oon, ‘somwhat of oure metal 12870 
Yet is ther heer, though that we have nought al. 
And though this thing myshapped hath as now, 
Another tyme it may be wel y-now. 


12809. bak. This is the reading of the Harl. and Lansd. 
Mss. Tyrwhitt reads bratt, which he interprets a coarse 


Us moste putte oure good in adventure. 

A marchaunt, pardé, may not ay endure, 

Trusteth me wel, in his prosperité; 

Som tyme his good is drowned in the see, 

And som tyme cometh it sauf unto the londe.’ 

‘ Pees!’ quod my lord, ‘the nexte tyme I wol fonde 

To bringe oure craft al in another plyte, 12889 

And but I do, sires, let me have the wyte; 

Ther was defaute in som what, wel I woot.’ 

Another sayde, the fuyr was over hoot. 

But be it hoot or cold, I dar say this, 

That we concluden evermor amys; 

We faile of that which that we wolden have, 

And in oure madnesse evermore we rave, 

And whan we ben togideres everichon, 

Everiche man semeth a Salamon. 

But al thing which that schineth as the gold, 12894 

Is nought gold, as that I have herd told; 

Ne every appel that is fair at ye, 

Ne is not good, what so men clappe or erye. 

Right so, lo, fareth it amonges us. 

He that semeth the wisest, by Jesus! 

Is most fool, whan it cometh to the preef; 

And he that semeth trewest is a theef. 

That schul ye knowe, er that I fro yow wende, 

By that I of my tale have maad an ende, 
“ Ther is a chanoun of religioun 

Amonges us, wold infecte al a toun, 

Though it as gret were as was Ninive, 

Rome, Alisaundre, Troye, or other thre, 

His sleight and his infinite falsnesse 

Ther couthe no man writen, as I gesse, 

Though that he mighte lyven a thousand yeer; 

Of al this world of falsheed nys his peer, 

For in his termes he wol him so wynde, 

And speke his wordes in so sleygh a kynde, 

Whan he comune schal with eny wight, 12910 

That he wil make him dote anoon right, 

But it a feend be, as him selven is. 

Ful many a man hath he bygiled er this, 

And wol, if that he lyve may a while; 

And yet men ryde and goon ful many a myle 

Him for to seeke, and have his aqueintaunce, 

Nought knowyng of his false governaunce, 

And if yow list to geve me audience, 

I wol it telle here in youre presence. 

But, worschipful chanouns religious, 12920 

Ne demeth not that I sclaundre youre hous, 

Although my tale of a chanoun be. 

Of every ordre som schrewe is, pardee; - 

And God forbede that al a companye 

Schulde rewe a singuler mannes folye. 

To sclaunder yow is no thing myn entent, 

But to correcten that is mys i-ment. 

This tale was not oonly told for yow, 

But eek for other moo; ye woot wel how 

That among Cristes apostles twelve 12930 

Ther was no traytour but Judas him selve; 

Than why schulde the remenaunt have a blame, 

That gulteles were? by yow I say the same. 

Save oonly this, if ye wol herkene me, 

If any J mf in youre covyent be, 

Remewe him by tyme, I yow rede, 

If schame or los may causen eny drede. 
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12890. as the gold. This proverb is taken directly from 
the Parabole of Alanus de Insulis, who expresses it thus 
in two Leonines,— 


Non teneas aurum totum quod splendet ut aurum, 


Nec palchrum pomum quodlibet esse bonum. 


— 
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—— 


THE CHANOUNES YEMANNES TALE, 
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And beth no thing displesed, I you pray, 
But in this caas herkeneth what I say.” 


THE CHANOUNES YEMANNES TALE, 


In Londoun was a prest, an annueler, 
That therin dwelled hadde many a yer, 
Which was so plesaunt and so servisable 
Unto the wyf, wher as he was at table, 
That sche wolde suffre him no thing for to pay 
For bord ne clothing, went he never so gay; 
And 2 sug silver had he right y-nough; 
Therof no force; I wol procede as now, 

And telle forth my tale of the chanoun, 
That brought this prest to confusioun. 

This false chanoun cam upon a day 
Unto the prestes chambre, wher he lay, 
Biseching him to lene him a certeyn 
Of gold, and he wold quyt it him ageyn. 
“Lene me a mark,” quod he, “ but dayes thre, 
And at my day I wil it quyte the. 

And if so be, that thou fynde me fals, 
Another day hong me up by the hals.” 
This prest him took a mark, and that as swithe, 
And this chanoun him thankid ofte sithe, 
And took his leve, and wente forth his wey; 12960 
And atte thridde day brought his money, 
And to the prest he took his gold agayn, 
Wherof this prest was wonder glad and fayn, 
“ Certes,” quod he, “no thing annoyeth me 
To lene a man a noble, or tuo, or thre, 
Or what thing were in my possessioun, 
Whan he so trewe is of condicioun, 
‘That in no wise he breke wol his day; 
To such a man I can never say nay.” 12969 
“What?” quod this chanoun, “schold I be un- 
_ Nay, that were thing i-fallen ofthe newe. [trewe? 

Trouthe is a thing that I wol ever kepe, 

Unto that day in which that I schal crepe 
“Into my grave, and elles God forbede! 

Bilieveth that as siker as your crede. 

God thank I, and in good tyme be it sayd, 

That ther was never man yet evel apayd 

For gold ne silver that he to me lent, 

Ne never falshed in myn hert I ment. 

And, sire,” quod he, “ now of my priveté, 12980 

Syn ye so goodlich have be unto me, 

And icythed to me so gret gentilesce, 

Som what, to quyte with youre kyndenesse, 


12940 
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The Chanounes Yemannes Tale. In a preceding tale, 
Chaucer has touched upon the astrologers and practisers 
of “ magike naturel;” this, and perhaps some temporary 
occurrences, led him now to satirise bitterly another class 
who infested society at this period, the alchemists. The 
Chanounes Yemannes tale may describe an occurrence 
in Chaucer’s time, for the “ multipliers” seem to have 
been very busy deceiving people at the end of the four- 
teenth and beginning of the fifteenth centuries; and 
Tyrwhitt has pointed out as a curious coincidence, that 
an act was passed soon after the poet's death, 5 H. IV. 
¢c. iv., making it felony “ to multiplie gold or silver, or to 
use the art of multiplication.” 

12940. an annueler. “They were called annuelleres, not 
from their receiving a yearly stipend, as the gloss. ex- 
plains it, but from their being employed solely in singing 
annuals, or anniversary masses, for the dead, without any 
cure of souls. See the stat. 36 Edw. III. c. viii., where 
the chapelleins parochiels are distinguished from others 
chantanz anuales, et & cure des almes nient entendantz. They 
were both to receive yearly stipends, but the former was 
allowed to take six marks, and the latter only five. Com- 
pare stat. 2H. V., st. 2 c. ii., where the stipend of the 
chapellein ‘ochiel is raised to eight marks, and that of 
the thapellein annueler (he is so named in the statute) to 
seven.” —TZyrwhitt. 


I wil yow schewe, and if yow lust to lere 

I wil yow teche pleynly the manere, 

How I kan werken in philosophie. 

Takith good heed, ye schu! seen wel at ye, 
That I wol doon a maystry e I go.” 

“ Ye?” quod the prest, “ ye, sire, and wol ye se? 
Mary! therof I pray yow hertily.” 12990 
“ At youre comaundement, sire, trewely,” 

Quod the chanoun, “ and elles God forbede!” 
Lo, how this theef couthe his servise beede. 

Ful soth it is that such profred servise 
Stynketh, as witnessen these olde wise; 

And that ful soone I wol it verefye 

In this chanoun, roote of al treccherie, 

That evermor delit hath and gladnesse 

(Such feendly thoughtes in his hert empresse) 
How Cristes poeple he may to meschief bringe. 
God kepe us from his fals dissimilynge. 13001 
What wiste this prest with whom that he delte? 
Ne of his harm comyng he no thing felte. 

O seely prest, o sely innocent, 

With coveytise anoon thou schalt be blent; 

O graceles, ful blynd is thy conceyt, 

No thing art thou war of the deceyt, 

Which that this fox i-schapen hath to the; 

His wily wrenches y-wis thou maist not fle. 
Wherfor to go to the conclusioun, 13016 
That referreth to thy confusioun, 

Unhappy man, anoon I wil me hie 

To tellen thin unwitte and thy folye, 

And eek the falsnesse of that other wrecche, 
Als ferforth as my connyng wol strecche. 

This chanoun was my lord, ye wolde weene; 
Sire ost, in faith, and by the heven queene, 
It was another chanoun, and not he, 

That can an hundred fold more subtilté. 

He hath bitrayed folkes many tyme; 

Of his falsnes it dullith me to ryme. 

Ever whan I speke of his falshede, 

For schame of him my cheekes wexen reede; 

Algates thay bygynne for to glowe, 

For reednes have I noon, right wel I knowe, 

In my visage, for fumes diverse 

Of metals, which ye han me herd reherse, 

Consumed and wasted han my reednesse. 

Now tak heed of this chanouns cursednesse. 

“Sire,” quod he to the prest, “let your man 

goon 13038¢ 

For quyksilver, that we it hadde anoon; 

‘And let him bringe ounces tuo or thre; 

And whan he cometh, as faste schul ye see 

A wonder thing, which ye saugh never er this.” 

“ Sire,” quod the prest, * it schal be doon, i-wis.” 

He bad his servaunt fecche him his thinges, 

And he al redy was at his biddynges, 

And went him forth, and com anoon agayn 

With this quyksilver, schortly for to sayn, 

And took these ounces thre to the chanoun; 

And he it layde faire and wel adoun, 1304] 

And bad the servaunt coles for to bringe, 

That he anoon might go to his werkynge. 

The coles right anoon weren i-fett, 

And this chanoun took out a croselett 

Of his bosom, and schewed it the prest. _[Sest, 

“ This instrument,” quod he, “ which that thou 

Tak in thin hond, and put thiself therinne 

Of this quiksilver an unce, and her bygynne 

Inthe name of Crist to wax a philosophre. 13050 

Ther ben ful fewe, whiche that I wolde profre 
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To schewe hem thus moche of my science; 
For ye schul seen heer by experience, 
That this quiksilver I wol mortifye, 
Right in youre sight anoon, withouten lye, 
And make it as good silver and as fyn 
As ther is any in youre purs or myn, 
Or elles wher; and make it malleable; 
And elles holdeth me fals and unable 
Amonges folk for ever to appeere. 
I have a pouder heer that cost me deere, 
Schal make al good, for it is cause of al 
My connyng, which that I you schewe schal, 
Voydith youre man, and let him be theroute; 
And schet the dore, whils we ben aboute 
Oure privetee, that no man us asple, 
Whiles we werken in this philosophie.” 
Al, as he bad, fulfilled was in dede. 
This ilke servaunt anoon right out yede, 
And his maister schitte the dore anoon, 
And to here labour speedily thai goon. 
This prest, at this cursed chanouns biddyng, 
Upon the fuyr anoon sette this thing, 
And blew the fuyr, and busied him ful fast, 
And this chanoun into the croslet cast 
A pouder, noot I wherof that it was 
I-maad, outher of chalk, outher of glas, 
Or som what elles, was nought worth a flye, 
To blynde with this prest; and bad him hye 
These coles for to couchen al above 13080 
The croislet; for “in tokenyng I the love,” 
Quod this chanoun, “ thin oughne handes tuo | 
Schal wirche al thing which that schal be do. 
“ Graunt mercy,” quod the prest, and was ful glad, 
And couchede coles as the chanoun bad. 
And whil he besy was, this feendly wrecche, 
This false chanoun (the foule feend him fecche!) 
Out of his bosom took a bechen cole, 
In which ful subtilly was maad an hole, 
And therin put was of silver lymayle 
An unce, and stopped was withoute fayle 
The hole with wex, to kepe the lymail in. 
And understondith, that this false Byn 
Was not maad ther, but it was maad bifore; 
And other thinges I schal telle more 
Herafter-ward, which that he with him brought. 
Er he com there, to bigyle him he thought, 
And so he dede, er thay wente atwynne; 
Til he had torned him, couthe he nought blynne. 
It dulleth me, whan that I of him speke; 13100 
On his falshede fayn wold I me wreke, 
If I wist how, but he is heer and there, 
He is so variant, he byt no where. 
But taketh heed now, sires, for Goddes love. 
He took his cole of which I spak above, 
And in his hond he bar it prively, 
And whiles the preste couched bysily 
The coles, as I tolde yow er this, 
This chanoun sayde, “ Freend, ye doon amys; 
This is not couched as it oughte be, 13110 
But soone I schal amenden it,” quod he. 
“ Now let me melle therwith but a while, 
For of yow have I pitee, by seint Gile! 
Ye been right hoot, I se wel how ye swete; 
Have heer a cloth and wype away the wete.” 
And whiles that this prest him wyped haas, 
This chanoun took his cole, I schrewe his faas! 
12962. good. I have ventured to retain Tyrwhitt's 


reading, which is supported by the Lansdowne Ms. The 
Iarl. Ms. ‘eads gold. 
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And layd it aboven on the myd-ward 

Of the croslet, and blew wel afterward, 

Til that the coles gonne faste brenne. 13120 

“ Now geve us drinke,” quod the chanoun thenne, 

“ Als swithe al schal be wel, I undertake. 

Sitte we doun, and let us mery make.” 

And whan that the chanounes bechene cole 

Was brent, al the lymail out of the hole 

Into the crosselet anoon fel adoun; 

And so it moste needes by resoun, 

Sins it so even above couched was; 

But therof wist the prest no thing, allas! 

He demed alle the colis i-liche goode, 

For of the sleight he no thing understood. 
And whan this aleamister saugh his tyme, 

“Rys up, sire prest,” quod he, “and stonde by me; 

And for I wot wel ingot have ye noon, 

Goth, walkith forth, and brynge a chalk-stoon; 

For I wol make it of the same schap, 

That is an ingold, if I may have hap. 

And bringe with you a bolle or a panne 

Ful of water, and ye schul welse thanne 13:.39 

How that oure besynes schal happe and preve. 


13130 


; And yit, for ye schul have no mysbileeve 


Ne wrong conceyt of me in youre absence, 
I ne wol nought ben out of youre presence, 
But go with you, and come with you agayn.” 
The chambur dore, schortly for to sayn, 
Thay opened and schette, and wente Le weye, 
And forth with hem they caryed the keye, 
And comen agayn withouten eny delay. 
What schuld I tary al the longe day? 
He took the chalk, and schopit inthe wise 13.50 
Of an ingot, as I schal yow devyse; 
I say, he took out of his oughne sleeve 
A teyne of silver (evel mot he cheeve!) 
Which that was but an unce of wight. 
And taketh heed now of his cursed slight; 
He schop his ingot in lengthe and in brede 
Of this teyne, withouten eny drede, 
So sleighly, that the prest it nought aspyde; 
And in his sleeve agayn he gan it hyde; 
And fro the fuyr he took up his mateere, 13.60 
And into the ingot put it with mery cheere; 
And into the watir-vessel he it cast, 
Whan that him list, and bad this prest us fast, 
“ Loke what ther is; put in thin hond and grope; 
Thou fynde ther schalt silver, as I hope.” 
What devel of helle schold it elles be? 
Schavyng of silver, silver is, pardé! 

He putte in his hond and tok up a teyne 
Of silver fyn, and, glad in every veyne 
Was this prest, whan he saugh it was so. 13170 
“ Goddes blessyng, and his modres also, 
And alle halwes, have ye, sire chanoun!” 
Seyde this prest, and I her malisoun; 
* But, and ye vouchesauf to teche me 
This nobil craft and this subtilité, 
I wil be youre in al that ever I may.” 
Quod this chanoun, “ Yet wol I make assay 


13124, This line, as it stands in the Harl. Ms., 
And whan the chanouns bechene cole, 


appears to be imperfect, althongh it is supported by the 
Lansdowne Ms. I have ventured to add the word thav 
from Tyrwhitt, and to insert the e in chanounss, which 
had probably slipped out by the inadvertence of a scribe. 
13146. wente here weye. The Harl. and Lansd. Mss. 
read wente forth here weye, which makes ‘a redundancy in 
the measure; the superfluous word appears to have been 
brought in here from the beginning of the next line. 


a 


THE CHANOUNES YEMANNES TALE. 
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|| ‘The secound tyme, that ye mow taken heede, 
_ And ben expert of this, and in your neede 

Another day assay in myn absence 

This dicipline, and this crafty science. 

Let take another unce,” quod he tho, 

| “Of quyksilver, withouten wordes mo, 

And do therwith as ye have doon er this 

| With that other, which that now silver is.” 

| ‘The prest him busyeth in al that he can 

_* To doon as this chanoun, this cursed man, 

Comaunded him, and faste blew the fuyr, 

| For to come to theffect of his desyr. 

_ And this chanoun right in the mene while 13190 

Al redy was this prest eft to bygile, 

| And for a countenaunce in his hond bar 

| An holow stikke (tak keep and be war), 

_ In thende of which an unce and no more 


13180 


| Of silver lymail put was, as bifore 
} Was in his cole, and stopped with wex wel 
| For to kepe in his limail every del. z 
| And whil the prest was in his besynesse, 
| This chanoun with his stikke gan him dresse 
_ To him anoon, and his pouder cast in, 13200 
| As he dede er, (the devel out of his skyn 
| Him torne,I pray to God, for his falshede! 
| For he was ever fals in worde and deede). 
'| And with this stikke above the croslet, 
_ That was ordeyned with that false get, 
_ He styred the coles, til relente gan 
_ The wex agayn the fuyr, as every man, 
| But it a fool be, woot wel it moot nede 
| And al that in the hole was out pede, 
_ And into the croslet hastily it fel. 13210 
| Now, good sires, what wol ye bet than wel? 
_ Whan that this prest thus was begiled agayn, 
_ Supposyng not but trouthe, soth to sayn, 
_ He was so glad, that I can nought expresse 
In no maner his myrthe and his gladnesse, 
_ And to the chanoun he profred eft soone 
_ Bodyand good. “Ye,” quod the chanoun, “soone, 
‘Though pore I be, crafty thou schalt me fynde; 
_ I warne the, yet is ther more byhynde. 
Is ther any coper her withinne?” quod he. 13220 

| “Ye, sir,” quod this prest, “I trowe ther be. 

_ Elles go bye som, and that as swithe.” 
_ “ Now good sire, go forth thy way and hy the.” 
_ He went his way, and with this eoper cam; 
| And this chanoun it in his hondes nam, 
_ And of that coper weyed out but an ounce. 
__ Al to simple is my tonge to pronounce, 
_ As minister of my witt, the doublenesse 
Of this chanoun, roote of al cursednesse. 13229 
He semed frendly to hem that knew him nought, 
_ But he was fendly bothe in werk and thought. 

_ It werieth me to telle of his falsnesse; 
_ And natheles yit wol I it expresse, 
To that entent men may be war therby, 
And for noon other cause trewely. 


; 13180. assay. The Harl. Ms. substitutes your self, which 
| makes an unintelligible sentence, without a verb. The 
_ Lansd. Ms. omits the word, and makes the line imperfect 

‘| in measure as well as grammatical construction. 

3203. worde. This, which is the reading of the Lansd. 

Ms., is perhaps better than that of the Harl. Ms., oth. 

Tyrwhitt has thought. 

13204. above. So Tyrwhitt and the Lansd. Ms., appa- 
rently the correct reading. The Harl. Ms. reads alone. 

13228. as minister of my witt. I retain this reading from 
te as apparently furnishing the best meaning. 

s. Harl. reads the minister and of his witt; the reading 
of the Lansd. Ms. is, his monstre and his witte. 


He put this unce of coper in the croslet, 
And on the fuyr als swithe he hath it set, 
And cast in pouder, and made the prest to blowe, 
And in his worching for to stoupe lowe, 
As he dede er, and al nas but a jape; 13246 
Right as him list the prest he made his ape. 
And afterward in the ingot he it cast, 
And in the panne putte it atte last 
Of water, and in he put his owne hond. 
And in his sleeve, as ye byforn-hond 
Herde me telle, he had a silver teyne; 
He sleyghly took it out, this cursed heyne, 
(Unwitynge this prest of his false craft), 
And in the pannes botme he hath it laft; 
And in the water rumbleth to and fro. 
And wonder prively took up also 
The coper teyne, (nought knowyng this prest) 
And hidde it, and hent him by the brest, 
And to him spak, and thus sayde in his game; 
“ Stoupeth fe oa by God, ye ben to blame; 
Helpeth me now, as I dede yow whil er; 
Put in your hond, and loke what is ther.” 
This prest took up this silver teyne anoon. 
And thanne sayde the chanoun, let us goon 
With these thre teynes whiche that we han 

wrought, 13260 

To som goldsmyth, and wite if it be ought. 
For by my faith I nolde, for myn hood, 
But if they were silver fyn and good, 
And that as swithe proved schal it be.” 
Unto the goldsmith with these teynes thre 
Thay went, and putte these teynes in assay 
To fuyr and hammer; might no man say nay, 
But that thay were as hem oughte be. 

This sotted prest, who was gladder than he? 
Was never brid gladder agayn the day; 13270 
Ne nightyngale in the sesoun of May 
Was never noon, that liste better to synge; 

Ne lady lustier in carolynge; 

Or for to speke of love and wommanhede, 

Ne knyght in armes doon an hardy deede 

To stonde in grace of his lady deere, 

Than hadde this prest this craft for to lere; 
And to the chanoun thus he spak and seyde; 
“For the love of God, that for us alle deyde, 
And as I may deserve it unto yow, 13280 
What schal this receyt coste? telleth now.” 

“ By oure lady,” quod the chanoun, “it is deere, 
I warne yow wel, for, save I and a freere, 

In Engelond ther can no man it make.” 

“ No fors,” quoth he; “now, sire, for Goddes sake, 
What schal I paye? telleth me, I pray.” 

“T wis,” quod he, “it is ful dere I say. 

Sire, at a word, if that ye lust it have, 

Ye schul pay fourty pound, so God me save; 
And nere the frendschipe that ye dede er this 
To me, ye schulde paye more i-wys.” 13291 
This prest the somme of fourty pound anoor 
Of nobles fette, and tooke hem everychoon 

To this chanoun, for this ilk receyt. 

Al his werkyng nas but fraude and deceyt. 

“ Sire prest,” he seyde, “I kepe have no loos 
Of my craft, for I wold it kept were cloos; 

And as ye loveth me, kepeth it secré. 
For and men knewe al my sotilté, 


13250 


By God, men wolden have so gret envye 13300 — 


13283. for, save. The Harl. Ms. reads for, sire, which 
is evidently an error: the Lansd. Ms. has dot, save and 
Tyrwhitt, that save. 
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THE CANTERBURY TALES. 


To me, bycause of my philosophie, 
I schulde be deed, ther were noon other weye.” 
“ God it forbede,” quoth the prest, “ what seye. 
Yet had I lever spenden al the good 
Which that I have, (and elles wax I wood) 
Than that ye schulde falle in such meschief.” 
“ For your good wil, sir, have ye right good preef,” 
Quoth the chanoun, “and far wel, graunt mercy.” 
He went his way, and never the prest him sey 
After this day; and whan that this prest scholde 
Maken assay, at such tyme as he wolde, 13311 
Of this receyt, far wel, it wold not be. 
Lo, thus byjaped and bygilt was he; 
Thus maketh he his introduccioun 
To bringe folk to here destruccioun. 
Considereth, sires, how that in ech astaat 
Bitwixe men and gold ther is debaat, 
So ferfortl. that unnethe ther is noon, 
This multiplying blent so many oon, 
That in good faith I trowe that it be 
The cause grettest of swich scarseté. 
Philosophres speken so mistyly 
In this craft, that men conne not come therby, 
For any witt that men han now on dayes. 
They may wel chiteren, as doon these jayes, 
And in here termes sette lust and peyne, 
But to her purpos schul thay never atteyne. 
A man may lightly lerne, if he have ought, 
To multiplie and bringe his good to nought. 
Lo, such a lucre is in this lusty game; 13330 
A mannes mirthe it wol torne into grame, 
And empte also grete and hevy purses, 
And make folk for to purchace curses 
Of hem, that han her good therto i-lent. 
O, fy! for schame, thay that have be brent, 
Allas! can thay not fle the fuyres hete? 
Ye that it usen, I rede ye it lete, 
Lest ye lesen al; for bet than never is late; 
Never to thrive, were to long a date. 
Though ye prolle ay, ye schul it never fyi:de; 
Ye ben as bolde as is Bayard the blynde, 13341 
That blundreth forth, and peril casteth noon; 
He is as bold to renne agayn a stoon, 
As for to go bysides in the wey; 
So fare ye that multiplie, I sey. 
If that youre yghen can baehk seen aright, 
Loke that youre mynde lakke nought his sight. 
For though ye loke never so brode and stare, 
Ye schul nought wynne a mite on that chaffare, 
But wasten al, that thay may rape and renne, 
Withdrawe the fuyr, lest it to faste brenne; 
Medleth no more with that art, I mene; 13352 
For gif ye doon, youre thrift is goon ful clene. 
And right as swithe I wol yow telle heere 
What philosophres sein in this mateere, 
Lo, thus saith Arnold of the Newe-toun, 


13320 


13841. Bayard the blynde. This appears to have been a 
very popular old proverb. A number of references illus- 
trative of it will be found in Mr. Halliwell’s Dictionary of 
Archaic and Provincial Words ; the following passage from 
Gower’s Confess. Amantis is nearly parallel to Chaucer :— 


Ther is no God, ther is no lawe 

Of whom that he taketh eny hede, 
But as Bayarde the blynde stede, 
Tille he falle in the diche amidde, 
He goth ther no man wol him bidde. 


18350. thay. The Lansd. Ms. and Tyrwhitt read ye. 

13356. Arnold. Arnald de Villeneuve (in Lat. de Villa 
Nova, or Villanovanus), a distinguished French physician 
and alchemist of the fourteenth century, whose Fosarius 


_“ Of that water, if it be your wille.” 


As his Rosarie maketh mencioun, 
He saith right thus, withouten eny lye: 
Ther may no man es a mortifye, 
But it be with his brother knowleching. 13360 
Lo, how that he, which that first sayd this thing, 
Of philosophres fader was, Hermes; 
He saith, how that the dragoun douteles 
He dyeth nought, but if that he be slayn 
With his brother. And that is for to sayn, 
By the dragoun, Mercury, and noon other 

e understood, and brimstoon be his brother, 
That out of Sol and Luna were i-drawe, [sawe; 
“ And cherfore,” sayde he, “take heed to my 
Let no man besy him this art to seche, ~ 13370 
But if that he icathaitiaeen and speche 
Of philosophres understonde can; 
And if he do, he is a lewed man. 
For this sciens, and this connyng,” quod he, 
“Ts of the Secré of secretz, pardé.” 

Also ther was a disciple of Plato, 
That on a tyme sayde his maister to, 
As his book Senior wil bere witnesse, 
And this was his demaunde in sothfastnesse: 
‘Tel me the name of thilke privé stoon.” 13380 
And Plato answered unto him anoon, 
“Take the stoon that titanos men name.” 
“Which is that?” quod he. “ Magnasia is the 
Sayde Plato. “ Ye, sire, and is it thus? [same,” 
This is ignotum per ignotius. 
What is magnasia, good sir, I you pray?” 
“It is a water that is maad, I say, 
Of elementes foure,” quod Plato. 
“'Telle me the rote, good sire,” quod he tho, 
13390 
“ Nay, nay,” quod Plato, “ certeyn that I nylle. 
The philosophres sworn were everichoon, 
That thay ne-scholde discovere it unto noon, 
Ne in no book it write in no manere; 
For unto Crist it is so leef and deere, 
That he wil not that it discovered be, 
But wher it liketh to his deité 


Philosophorum was a text-book for the alchemists of the 
following age. 

13361. Lo. This word, which seems necessary to the 
sense, is not found either in Ms. Harl. or in Ms. Lansd. 

13362. Hermes. The treatise of the philosopher’s stone, 
ascribed to Hermes Trismegistus, was populgr in the 
middle ages; its author being supposed to have been the 
founder of the Hermetic philosophy. 

13375. the Secré of secretz. “ He alludes to a treatise, 
entitled Secreta Secretorum, which was supposed to contain 
the sum of Aristotle’s instructions to Alexander. See 
Fabric. Bibl. Gr. v. ii. p. 167. It was very popular in 
the middle ages. A®gidius de Columna, a famous divine 
and bishop, about the latter end of the thirteenth century, 
built upon it his book De regimine principum, of which our 
Occleve made a free translation in English verse, and 
addressed it to Henry V. while Prince of Wales. A part 
of Lydgate’s translation of the Secreta Secretorum is printed 
in Ashmole’s Theat. Chem. Brit. p. 897. He did not trans- 
late more than about half of it, being prevented by death. 
See Ms. Harl. 2251, and Tanner, Bid. Brit. inv. LyDGATE. 
The greatest part of the seventh book of Gower’s Conf. 
Amant. is taken from this supposed work of Aristotle.”— 

hitt. 

13378. his book Senior. The Harl. and Lansd. Mss, 
read Somer. Tyrwhitt observes on this passage, “ The 
book alluded to is printed in the Theatrum Chemicum, vol. 
v. p. 219, under this title: ‘Senioris Zadith fil. Hamuelis 
tabula chymica.’ The story which follows of Plato and 
his disciple, is there told (p. 249), with some variations, 
of Salomon. ‘Dixit Salomon rex, Recipe lapidem qui dici- 
tur Thitarios.—Dixit sapiens, Assigna mihiillum. Dixit, 
est corpus magnesie—Dixit, Quid est magnesia? Respon- 
dit, Magnesia est aqua, composita, &c.’” 

13389. rote. The Harl. Ms. reads rooche. 
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Man to enspire, and eek for to defende 

Whom that him liketh; lo, this is the ende.” 
Than thus conclude I, syn that God of hevene 

Ne wol not that the philosophres nevene, 13401 

How that a man schal come unto this stoon, 

I rede as for the beste, let it goon. 

For who so maketh God his adversarie, 

As for to werke eny thing in contrarie 

Unto his wil, certes never schal he thrive, 

Though that he multiplie terme of al his lyve. 

And ther a poynt; for ended is my tale. 

God send every trewe man boote of his bale ! 


THE DOCTOURES PROLOGE. 


[* Yx, let that passen,” quod oure hoste, “as 
Sire Doctour of Physike, I praye you, =[mow. 
Tel us a tale of som honest matere.” 13412 
“Tt schal be don, if that ye wol it here,” 

Said this doctour, and his tale began anon. 
“ Now, good men,” quod he, “herkeneth everi- 
chon.” | 


THE TALE OF THE DOCTOR OF PHISIK. 


THER was, as telleth Titus Lyvius, 
A knight, that cleped was Virginius, 
Fulfild of honours and of worthines, 
And strong of frendes, and of gret riches. 
This knight a doughter hadde by his wyf, 13420 
And never ne hadde he mo in al his lyf. 
Fair was this mayde in excellent beauté 
Above every wight that men may se; 
For nature hath with sovereyn diligence 
I-formed hir in so gret excellence, 
As though sche wolde say, “ Lo, I nature, 
Thus can I forme and peynte a creature, 
Whan that me lust; who can me counterfete? 
Pigmalion? nought, though he alwey forge and 
Or graye, or peynte; for I dar wel sayn, [bete, 


The Doctoures Prologe. Ms. Harl., with others of the 
best Mss., has no prologue to the tale of the Doctor of 
Physick. In two Mss. quoted by Tyrwhitt there is a 
mere colophon to the efiect, Here endeth the Frankeleyns 

a iginneth the Phi. Tale without a prologe. 
Other mss. have different prologues; that printed above 
is given by Tyrwhitt from one ms., but,it is not much in 
Chaucer's le; the following, which is given in the 
Lansd. Ms., is still less so:— 

“ Now trewly,” quod oure oste, “ this a prati tale ; 

For litel merveile it is that thou lokest so pale, 

Sethen thou hast medeled with so mony thinges; 

With bloweinge att the cole to melte bothe brochez and 
And other many jewels dar I undertake, [ringes, 
And that thi lorde couthe us telifwe might him overtake. 
Bot lat him go a devel waye, the compaigny is never the 


' And al suche fals harlotes I sette not be hem a kers; [wers; 


Bot latt pas overe nowe al thes subtilitees, 

And sume worthi man tel us summe veritees, 

As ye, worschipful maister of phisike, 

Tellith us somme tale that is a cronyke, 

That we may of yowe leren sum witte.” 

Quod the maister of phisik, “ A tale that I finde writte 
In cronyke passed of olde tyme, 

Herkeneth, for I wil tel it yow in rime.” 

The Tale of the Doctor of Phisik. It is hardly necessary 
to state that this tale is the common story of Virginius 
and his daughter, related, as here stated, by Livy, but a 
little modified in its details to suit medieval notions. 
Chaucer seems to have followed chiefly the version of 
the story given in his favourite book the Roman de la 
Rose (vol. ii. p. 74 et seqq. ed. Meon.), and perhaps he 
had also in his eye Gower, who gives the story of Vir- 
ginius in the seventh book of his Confessio Amantis. 

13420. This knight a doughter. Mss. Harl. and Lansd. 
omit the first two words, and read the line, A doughter he 


hadde by his wyf. 


Apelles, Zeuxis, schulde wirche in vayn, 13431 
Other to grave, or paynte, or forge or bete, 
If thay presumed me to counterfete. 
For he that is the former principal, 
Hath maad me his viker gener 
To forme and peynte erthely creature 
Right as me lust, al thing is in my cure 
Under the moone that may wane and waxe. 
And for my werke no thing wol I axe; 
My lord and I ben fully at accord. 
I made hir to the worschip of my lord; 
So do I alle myn other creatures, 
What colour that thay been, or what figures.” 
Thus semeth me that nature wolde say. 

. This mayde was of age twelf yer and tway, 
In which that nature hath suche delite. 
For right as sche can peynte a lili white 
And rody a rose, right with such peynture 
Sche peynted hath this noble creature 
Er sche was born, upon her limes fre, 
Wheras by right such colours schulde be; 
And Phebus Neral hadde hire tresses grete, 
I-lyk to the stremes of his borned hete. 
And if that excellent was hir beauté, 
A thousand fold more vertuous was sche. 
Tn hire ne lakketh no condicioun, 
That is to preyse, as by discrecioun. 
As wel in body as goost chaste was sche; 
For which sche floured in virginité, 
With alle humilité and abstinence, 
With alle attemperaunce and pacience, 
With mesure i ph, beryng of array. 
Discret sche was in answeryng alway, 
Though sche were wis as Pallas, dar I sayn, 
Hir facound cek ful wommanly and playn. 
Noon countrefeted termes hadde sche 
To seme wys; but after hir degré 
Sche spak, and alle hire wordes more and lesse 
Sounyng in vertu and in gentilesse. 
Schamefast sche was in maydenes schamfastnesse, 
Constant in hert, and ever in besynesse, 13471 
To dryve hire out of idel slogardye. 
Bachus had of hir mouth no maistrye; 
For wyn and thought doon Venus encrece, 
As men in fuyr wil caste oyle or grece. 
And of hir oughne vertu unconstreigned, 
Sche hath ful ofte tyme hire seek y-feyned, 
For that sche wolde fleen the companye, 
Wher likly was to treten of folye, 
As is at festes, reveles, and at daunces, 
That ben occasiouns of daliaunces. 
Suche thinges maken children for to be 
To soone rype and bold, as men may se, 
Which is ful perilous, and hath ben yore; 
For al to soone may sche lerne lore 
Of boldenesse, whan sche is a wyf. 
And ye maystresses in youre olde lyf 


13440 


13450 


13460 


13480 


13431. Apelles, Zeuxis. The Harl. and Lansd. Mss. 
read the names corruptly, Appollus, Zepherus. This re- 
ference to the painters of antiquity, as well as most of | 
the ideas relating to the personification and operations 
of nature, are taken from the Roman dela Rose. Seevol. | 
iii. p. 102-3. ed. Meon. 

13451. I have in this line adopted Tyrwhitt’s reading. 
The Harl. Ms. reads Here als bright as such colour schulde 
be. Ms. Lansd. has the same reading. 

13474. wyn and thought. I have retained wyn instead of 
wille, which latter is the reading of the Harl. and Lansd. 
Mss. The sense would seem to require, as Tyrwhitt con- 
jec slouthe instead of At, but this is not found in 
the mss. The Lansd. Ms, with Tyrwhitt, youthe. 


THE CANTERBURY TALES, 
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That lordes doughtres han in governaunce, 

Ne taketh of my word no displesaunce; 
Thinketh that ye ben set in governynges 13490 
Of lordes doughtres, oonly for tuo thinges; 
Outher for ye han kept your honesté, 
Other elles for ye han falle in freleté, 
And knowe wel y-nough the olde daunce, 
And conne forsake fully such meschaunce 
For evermo; therfore, for Cristes sake, 
Kepeth wel tho that ye undertake. 

A theof of venisoun, that hath for-laft 
His licorousnesse, and al his theves craft, 
Can kepe a forest best of every man. 
Now kepe hem wel, for and ye wil ye can; 
Loke wel, that ye unto no vice assent, 
Lest ye be dampned for your wikked entent, 
For who so doth, a traytour is certayn; 

And taketh keep of that that I schal sayn; 

-Of al tresoun sovereyn pestilence 

Is, whan a wight bytrayeth innocence. 

Ye fadres, and ye modres eek also, 

‘Fhough ye han children, be it oon or mo, 
Youre is the charge of al her sufferaunce, 13510 
Whiles thay be under your governaunce. 

Beth war, that by ensample of youre lyvynge, 
Outher by necgligence in chastisynge, 

That thay ne perische; for I dar wel seye, 

If that thay doon, ye schul ful sore abeye. 
Under a schepherd softe and necligent, 

The wolf hath many a schep and lamb to-rent. 
Sufficeth oon ensample now as here, 

For I moot turne agein to my matiere. 

This mayde, of which I telle my tale expresse, 
So kept hir self, hir neded no maystresse; 13521] 
For in hir | g maydens mighte rede, 

As in a book, every good word and dede, 

That longeth unto a mayden vertuous; 

Sche was so prudent and so bounteous. 

For which the fame outsprong on every syde 
Bothe of hir beauté and hir bounté wyde; 

That thurgh the lond thay praysed hir ilkoone, 
That lovede vertu, save envye alloone, 
That sory is of other mennes wele, 
And glad'is of his sorwe and unhele. 
The doctor made this descripcioun. 
This. mayde wente upon a day into the toun 
Toward the temple, with hir moder deere, 
As is of yonge maydenes the manere. 

Now was tier than a justice in the toun, 
That governour was of that regioun. 
And so bifel, this juge his eyghen cast 
Upon this mayde, avysing hir ful fast, 
As sche cam forby ther the juge stood. 
Anoon his herte chaunged and his mood, 
So was he caught with beauté of this mayde, 
And to him self ful prively he sayde, 

“This mayde schal be myn for any man.” 
Anoon the feend into his herte ran, 

And taughte him sodeinly, that he by slighte 
This mayde to his purpos wynne mighte. 


13500 


13530 


13540 


13497. This line is given from the Harl. and Lansd. 
Mss., instead of Tyrwhitt’s reading, Zo teche hem vertue 
loke that ye ne slake. 

13501. kepe hem. The Harl. Ms. reads hir, apparently 
incorrectly. 

13510. sufferaunce. So the Harl. and Lansd. Mss. Tyr- 
whitt reads surveance. 

13532. The doctor, In the margin of a ms. quoted 
Tyrwhitt this description of envy is ascribed to St, Au- 


by | calls him ‘ servant—unto—A ppius.’” 


For certes, by no fors, ne by no meede, 
Him thought he was not able for to speede; 
For sche was strong of frendes, and eek sche 13550 
Conformed was in such soverayne beauté, 
That wel he wist he might hir never wynne, 
As for to make hir with hir body synne. 
For which with gret deliberacioun 
He sent after a clerk was in the toun, 
The which he knew for subtil and for bold. 
This juge unto the clerk his tale hath told 
In secre wyse, and made him to assure, 
He schulde telle it to no creature; 
And if he dede he schulde lese his heed. 
Whan that assented was this cursed reed, 
Glad was the juge, and made him gret cheere, 
And gaf him giftes precious and deere. 

Whan schapen was al this conspiracye 
Fro poynt to poynt, how that his iach Ms 
Earhooadl scholde be ful subtilly, 
As ye schul here after-ward openly, 
Hom goth this clerk, that highte Claudius. 
This false juge, that highte Apius,— 
(So was his name, for it is no fable, 
But knowen for a storial thing notable; 
The sentence of it soth is out of doute),— 
This false jugge goth now fast aboute 
To hasten his delit al that he may. 
And so bifel, soone after on a day 
This false juge, as telleth us the story, 
As he was wont, sat in his consistory, 
And gaf his domes upon sondry caas; 
This false clerk com forth a ful good paas, 
And saide, “ Lord, if that it be your wille, 13580 
As doth me right upon this pitous bille, 
In which I pleyne upon Virginius, 
And if he wile seyn it is nought thus, 
I wil it prove, and fynde good witnesse, 
That soth is that my bille wol expresse.” 
The juge answerd, “ Of this in his absence 
I may not give diffinityf sentence, 
Let do him calle, and I wol gladly hiere; 
Thou schalt have alle right, and no wrong heere.” 
Virginius com to wite the jugges wille, 13590 
And right anoon was red this cursed bille; 
The sentence of it was as ye schul heere. 

“To yow, my lord sire Apius so deere, 
Scheweth youre pore servaunt Claudius, 


13560 | 


13570 


-| How that a knight called Virginius, 


Ageins the lawe, agens alle equyté, 

Holdeth, expresse ageinst the wille of me, 
a servaunt, which that my thral is by right, 
hich fro myn hous was stolen on a night 
Whiles sche was ful yong, that wol I preve 13600 

By witnesse, lord, so that ye yow not greve; 
Sche is nought his doughter, what so he say. 
Wherfore to yow, my lord the jugge, I pray, 
Yelde me my thralle, if that it be your wille.” 
Lo, this was al the sentence of the bille. 
Virginius gan upon the clerk byholde; 


13551. Conformed ....beauté. This is the reading of the 
Harl. and Lansd. Mss. Tyrwhitt reads Confermed and 
bounté, which seem to make a better sense. S 

13557. clerk. This is the reading of the Harl. and 
Lansd. Mss. Tyrwhitt, who gives the reading cherl, says 
he took it from “ the best mss. and ed. Ca.2.. The com- 
mon editt. have client. In the Rom. de la R. where this 
story is told, ver. 581, Claudius is called Sergent of 
Appius: and accordingly Chaucer a little lower, ver. 12204, 
Clerk seems the 
better reading, as a cherl would hardly possess thrals or 
bondsmen, 
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But hastily, er he his tale tolde, 

And wolde have proved it, as schold a knight, 

And eek by witnessyng of many a wight, 

That al was fals that sayde his adversarie, 13610 

This cursed juge wold no lenger tarye, 

Ne heere a word more of Virginius, 

But gaf his jugement, and saide thus; 

“TI deme anoon this clerk his servaunt have. 

Thou schalt no lenger in thin hous hir save. 

Go bringe hir forth, and put hir in oure warde. 

This clerk schal have his thral; thus I awarde.” 

And whan this worthy knight Virginius, 

Thurgh thassent of this juge Apius, 

Moste by force his deere eat eri given 13620 

Unto the juge, in lecchery to lyven, 

He goth him hom, and sette him in his halle, 

res leet anoon his deere doughter calle; 

And with a face deed as aisshen colde, 

a hir humble face he gan byholde, 

ith fadres pité stiking thorugh his herte, 

Al wolde he from his purpos not converte. 

“ Doughter,” quod he, “ Virginia by name, 

Ther ben tuo weyes, eyther deth or schame, 

That thou most suffre, allas that I was bore! 13630 

For never thou deservedest wherfore 

To deyen with a swerd or with a knyf. 

O deere doughter, ender of my lif, 

Which I have fostred up with such plesaunce, 

That thou nere never oute of my remembraunce; 

O doughter, which that art my laste wo, 

And in this lif my laste joye also, 

O gemme of chastité in pacience 

Tak thou thy deth, for this is my sentence; 

For love and not for hate thou must be deed, 13640 

My pitous hond mot smyten of thin heed. 

as that ever Apius the say! 

Thus hath he falsly jugged the to day.” 

And told hir al the caas, as ye bifore 

Han herd, it nedeth nought to telle it more. 

“ Mercy, deere fader,” quod this mayde. 

And with that word sche bothe hir armes layde 

Aboute his nekke, as sche was want to doo, 

(The teeres brast out of hir eyghen tuo), 

And sayde: “ Goode fader, schal I dye? 

Is ther no grace? is ther no remedye?” 

“ No, certeyn, deere ee myn,” quod he. 

* Than geve me leve, fader myn,” quod sche, 

“ My deth for to Pon be a litel space; 

For pardy Jepte gaf his doughter grace 

For to compleyne, er he hir slough, allas! 

And God it woot, no thing was hir trespas, 

But that sche ran hir fader first to se, 

To welcome him with gret solempnité.” 

And with that word aswoun sche fel anoon, 13660 

And after, whan hir swownyng was agoon, 

Sche riseth up, and to hir fader sayde; 

“ Blessed be God, that I schal deye a mayde. 
13615. save. So Ms. Lansd.; Ms. Harl. reads have. 
13640. For love. Rom. de la R. vol. ii. p. 77. 

Car il par amors, sans haine, 

A sa belle fille Virgine 
Tantost a la teste copée, 

Et puis au juge presentée 
Devant tous en plain consistoire: 


Et li juges, selonc l’estoire, 
Le commanda tantost & prendre, &c. 
See below, v. 13670-3. 
| _ 18655. Jepte. The Harl. and Lansd. Mss. read Jeffa. 
This reference to Jephtha’s daughter is one of the ana- 
chronisms so common in the medieval poets, and which 
sre found so late even as the age of Shakespeare. 


13650 


eceies | ete ees eee sates nh © 


Geve me my deth, er that I have a schame. 

Do with your child your wille, a goddes name!” 
And with that word sche prayed him ful ofte, 
That with his swerd he schulde smyte hir softe; 
And with that.word on swoune doun sche fel. 
Hir fader, with ful sorwful hert and fel, 

Hir heed of smoot, and by the top it hente, 13670 
And to the juge bigan it to presente, 

As he sat in his doom in consistory. 

And whan the juge it say, as saith the story, 
He bad to take him, and honge him faste. 

But right anoon alle the poeple in thraste 

To save the knight, for routhe and for pité, 

For knowen was the fals iniquité. 

The poeple anoon had suspect in this thing, 

By maner of this clerkes chalengyng, 
That it was by thassent of Apius; 

That wiste wel that he was leccherous. 
For which unto this Apius thay goon, 
And casten him in prisoun right anoon, 
Wher as he slough him self; and Claudius, 
That servaunt was unto this Apius, 

Was demed for to honge upon a tree; 

But Virginius of his grete pité 

Prayde for him, that he was exiled, 

And elles certes he had ben bigiled. 13689 
The remenaunt were anhanged, more and lesse, 
That were consented to this cursednesse. 

Her may men se how synne hath his merite; 
Be war, for no man woot how God wol sm;te 
In no degré, ne in which maner wise 
The worm of conscience wol agrise 
Of wicked lyf, though it so pryvé be, 
That no man woot of it but God and he; 
Whether that he be lewed man or lered, 
He not how soone that he may be afered. 
Therfore I rede yow this counseil take, 
Forsakith synne, er synne yow forsake. 


13680 
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Owne ost gan swere as he were wood; 
“ Harrow!” quod he, “by nayles and by blood! 
This was a cursed thef, a fals justice. 
As schendful deth as herte can devise 
So falle upon his body and his boones! 
The devel I bykenne him al at oones! 
Ailas! to deere boughte sche hir beauté. 
Wherfore I say, that alle men may se, 
That giftes of fortune or of nature 
Ben cause of deth of many a creature. 
Hir beauté was hir deth, I dar wel sayn; 
Allas! so pitously as sche was slayn! 
[Of bothe giftes, that I speke of now, 
Men han ful often more for harm than prow. ] 

“ But trewely, myn owne maister deere, 
This was a pitous tale for to heere; 
But natheles, pas over, this is no fors, 
I pray to God to save thi gentil corps, 
And eek thyn urinals, and th i hareerggan 
Thyn Ypocras, and eek thy CG: ianes, 


13710 


13720 


13706. So falle, éc. Instead of this and the following | 


line, Tyrwhitt reads :— 


Come to thise juges and hir advocas. 
Algate this sely maide is slain, alas! 


137145. These two lines are omitted in the Harl. Ms., 
and they seem superfluous. Tyrwhitt has made them up 
from more than one ms. 

13720-1. These two lines are also omitted in the Harl 
Ms., but they seem necessary for the sense, and are giver 
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And every boist ful of thi letuarie, 

God blesse hem and oure lady seinte Marie! 
So mot I then, thou art a propre man, 

And y-lik a prelat, by seint Runyan. 

Sayde I not wel? can I not speke in terme? 
But wel I woot, thou dost myn herte erme, 

I have almost y-caught a cardiacle; 

By corpus boones, but I have triacle, 13729 
Other elles a draught of moyst and corny ale, 
Other but I hiere anoon a mery tale, 

Myn hert is brost for pité of that mayde. 
Thow, pardoner, thou, belamy,” he sayde, 
“Tel us a tale, for thou canst many oon.” 

“Tt schal be doon,” quod he, “ and that anoon. 
But first,” quod he, “her at this ale-stake 
I wil both drynke and byten on a cake.” 

But right anoon the gentils gan to crie, 

“ Nay, let him tellen us no ribaudye. 

Tel us som moral thing, that we may leere.” 13740 
“ Gladly,” quod he, and sayde as ye schal heere. 
“ But in the cuppe wil I me bethinke 

Upon som honest tale, whil I drinke.”— 

“ Lordyngs,” quod he, “in chirche whan I 
I peyne me to have an hauteyn speche, [preche, 
And ryng it out, as lowd as doth a belle, 

For I can al by rote that I telle. 
My teeme is alway opn, and ever was; 
Radix malorum est cupiditas. 

“ First {pronounce whennes that I come, £3750 
And thanne my bulles schewe I alle and some; 
Oure liege lordes seal upon my patent, 
That schewe I first my body to warent, 
That no man be so hardy, prest ne clerk, 
Me to destourbe of Cristes holy werk. 
Bulles of popes, and of cardynales, 

Of patriarkes, and of bisshops, I schewe, 
And in Latyn speke I wordes fewe 

To savore with my predicacioun, 

And for to stere men to devocioun. 
Thanne schewe I forth my longe cristal stoones, 
I-crammed ful of cloutes and of boones, 

Reliks thay ben, as wene thei echoon. 

Than have I in latoun a schulder boon, 

Which that was of an holy Jewes scheep. 

Good men,” say I, “tak of my wordes keep; 

If that this boon be waische in eny welle, 

Tf cow, or calf, or scheep, or oxe swelle, 

That eny worm hath ete, or worm i-stonge, 13770 
Tak water of that welle, and waisch his tonge, 
And it is hool anoon; and forthermore 

Of pokkes, and of scabbe, and every sore, 

Schal every scheep be hool, that of this welle 
Drynketh a draught; tak heed eek what I telle. 
If that the goode man, that the beest oweth, 
Wol every wike, er that the cok him croweth, 
Fastynge, drynke of this welle a draught, 

As thilke holy Jew oure eldres taught, 

His beestes and his stoor schal multiplie. 13780 
And, sires, also it kelith jalousie. 


13760 


here from the Lansd. Ms. For the explanation of the 
last of these two lines see the note on 1. 433. 
13741-2. Instead of these two lines, Tyrwhitt and the 
- Ms. have, 
Som wit, and thanne wol we gladly here. 
I graunte y-wis, quod he, but I must thinke. 
ae. radix ce avg — Lansd. Mss. have 
iz omnium maiorum, e word omnium seems to be 
ee D pang ye the one 
13781. Keli e Lansd. Ms. with Tyrwhitt, heleth, 
which is perhaps the better eakina * 


For though a man be ful in jalous rage, 
Let make with this water his potage, 
And never schal he more his wyf mystrist, 
Though he the soth of hir defaute wist; 
Al hadde sche take prestes tuo or thre. 
Here is a meteyn eek, that ye may see; 
He that his honde put in this metayn, 
He schal have multiplying of his grayn, 
Whan he hath sowen, be it whete or otes, 13790 
So that ye offre pans or elles grootes, 
And, men and wommen, oon thing warne I yow; 
If eny wight be in this chirche now, 
That hath doon synne orrible, that he 
Dar nought for schame of it schryven be; 
Or ony womman, be sche yong or old, 
That hath y-maad hir housbond cokewold, 
Such folk schal have no power ne grace 
To offre to my relikes in this place. 
And who so fint him out of suche blame, 13800 
Thay wol come up and offre in Goddes name, 
And I assoile hem by the auctorité, 
Which that by bulle was i-graunted me, 
“ By this gaude have I wonne every yeer 
An hundred mark, syn I was pardoner. 
T stonde lik a clerk in my pulpit, 
And whan the lewed poeple is doun i-set, 
I preche so as ye have herd before, 
And telle hem an hondred japes more. 18809 
Than peyne I me to strecche forth my necke, 
And est and west upon the poeple I bekke, 
As doth a dowfe, syttyng on a berne; 
Myn hondes and my tonge goon so yerne, 
That it is joye to se my busynesse. 
Of avarice and of such cursednesse 
Is al my preching, for to make hem fre 
To geve here pans, and namely unto me. 
For myn entent is nought but for to wynne, 
And no thing for correccioun of synne. 
I rekke never when thay ben i-beryed. 13820 
Though that here soules gon a blakeberyed. 
“For certes many a predicacioun 
Cometh ofte tyme of evel entencioun; 
Som for plesauns of folk and flaterie, 
To ben avaunced by ypocrisie; 
And som for veine gloir, and som for hate. 
For whan I dar not other weys debate, 
Than wil I stynge him with my tonge smerte 
In preching, so that he schal not asterte 
To be diffamed falsly, if that he 
Hath trespast to my bretheren or to me. 
For though I telle not his propre name, 
Men schal wel knowe that it is the same 
By signes, and by other circumstaunces. 
Thus quyt I folk, that doon us displesaunces; 
Thus ae I out my venym under hiewe 
Of holynes, to seme holy and trewe. 
But schortly myn entent I wol devyse, 
I prem no thing but of coveityse. 
Therfor my teem is yit, and ever was, 
Radix malorum est cupiditas. ' 
“Thus can I preche agayn the same vice 
MM con I use, om that is re 
ut though my se ty in the ey 
Yit can aes other ai a pare a 
From avarice, and soone to repent. 
But that is not my principal entent; 
PS yarn no thing but for coveitise. 
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this matier it ought i-nough suffise. 
“Than telle I h 


em ensamples may oon 18850 | 
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Of olde thinges longe tyme agoon. Herodes, who so wel the story sought, 
For lewed poeple loven tales olde; Whan he of wyn was repleet at his fest, 
Which thinges can thay wel report and holde. | Right at his oughne table gaf his hest 
What? trowe ye, whiles I may preche To sle the baptist Johan ful gilteles, 
And wynne gold and silver for I teche, Seneca seith a good word douteles; 
| That I wil lyve in povert wilfully ? He saith he can no difference fynde 
Nay, nay, I thought it never trewely. Betuyx a man that is out of his mynde, 
For I wol preche and begge in sondry londes. | And a man the which is dronkelewe; 13910 


I wil do no labour with myn hondes, 
Ne make basketis and lyve therby, 
Bycause I wil nought begge ydelly. 
I wol noon of thapostles counterfete ; 
[I wol have money, wolle, chese, and whete, 
Al were it geven of the prestes page, 

Or of the porest wydow in a village, 

And schold hir children sterve for famyn. 
Nay, I wol drinke licour of the wyn, 

And have a joly wenche in every toun. 
But herkneth, lordynges, in conclusioun, 
Youre likyng is that I schal telle a tale. 
Now have I dronk a draught of corny ale, 
By God, I hope I schal telle yow a thing, 
That schal by resoun be at your liking; 
For though my self be a ful vicious man, 
A moral tale yit I yow telle can, 

Which I am wont to preche, for to wynne. 
Now hold your pees, my tale I wol byginne.” 
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In Flaundres whilom was a companye 

Of yonge folkes, that haunted folye, 
As ryot, hasard, stywes, and tavernes; 
Wher as with lutes, harpes, and gyternes, 
Thay daunce and play at dees bothe day and night, 
And ete also, and drynk over her might; 
Thurgh which thay doon the devy] sacrifise 
Withinne the develes ne ig in cursed wise, 
By superfluité abhominable. 
Hee othes been so greet and so dampnable, 
That it is grisly for to hiere hem swere. 
Our blisful Lordes body thay to-tere; 
Hem thoughte Jewes rent him nought y-nough; 
And ech of hem at otheres synne lough. 13891 
And right anoon ther come tombesteris 
ea and smale, and yonge fruitesteres, 

ingers with harpes, baudes, wafereres, ] 
Whiche that ben verray develes officeres, 
__ | To kyndle and blowe the fuyr of leccherie, 
| That is anexid unto glotonye. 
The holy wryt take Eto my witnesse, 
That luxury is in and dronkenesse. 
‘ zo. es Bas Some neh Loth ow boned 
a is doughtres tuo unwit Ys 
| So dronk he ¥ 
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he was he niste what he wrought. 


The Lansd. con gaa porest page, 
tt. 
moral story appears 
e been taken from a fabliau, now lost, but of which 
eis in the Cento Nov lle Antiche, Nov. 
as the story itself by Chaucer. 
. The common oaths in the middle ages 
t parts of God’s body; and the r 
t profane swearers tore s 


But that woodnes, fallen in a schrewe, 
Persevereth lenger than doth dronkenesse. 

O glutonye, ful of corsidnesse; 
O cause first of oure confusioun, 
O original of oure dampnacioun, 
Til Crist had bought us with his blood agayn! 
Loketh, how dere, schortly for to sayn, 
Abought was first this cursed felonye; 
Corupt was al this world for glotonye. 
Adam our fader, and his wyf also, 
Fro Paradys to labour and to wo 
Were dryven for that vice, it is no drede. 
For whils that Adam fasted, as I rede, 
He was in Paradis, and whan that he 
Eet of the fruyt defendit of a tre, 
He was out cast to wo and into peyne. 
O glotony, wel ought us on the pleyne! 
O, wist a man how many maladyes 
Folwith of excesse and of glotonyes, 
He wolde be the more mesurable 
Of his diete, sittyng at his table. 
Allas! the schorte throte, the tendre mouth, 
Maketh that Est and West, and North and South, 
In erthe, in watir, in ayer, man to swynke, 
To gete a sely glotoun mete and drynke. 
Of this matier, O Poul, wel canstow trete. 
Mete unto wombe, and wombe unto mete, © 
Schal God destroyen bothe, as Powel saith. 
Allas! a foul thing is it by my faith 
To say this word, and fouler is the dede, 13940 
Whan men so drynke of the whyt and rede, 
That of his throte he makith his privé 
Thurgh thilke cursed superfiuité. 
Thapostil wepyng saith ful pitously, 
Ther walkith many, of which you told have I, 
I say it now wepyng with pitous vois, 
Thay are enemys of Cristes croys; 
Of which the ende is deth, wombe is her God. 
O wombe, o bely, o stynkyng is thi cod, 
Fulfild of dong and of corrupcioun; 
At eyther ende of the foul is the soun. 
How gret cost and labour is the to fynde! 
These cokes how they stamp, and streyn, and 
And torne substaunce into accident, [grynde, 
To fulfille thy licorous talent! 
Out of the harde boones gete thay 
The mary, for thay caste nought away 


13920 


13950 


13907. Seneca. “Perhaps he refers to Epist. Ixxxiii. 
Extende in plures dies illum ebrii habitum: nunquid de 
5 lr -naaa ? nunc quoque nor est minor sed brevior.” 
— hitt. 

13918. felonye. The Lansd. Ms. reads, with Tyrwhitt, 


13923. whils that Adam. In the margin of Ms. Harl. is 
the quotation, Quamdiu jejunavit Adam in Paradyso fuit, 
comedit et ejectus est; statim duxit uxorem, &c. It is 


from Hieronymus contra Jovinianum. 

18937. Mete wombe. The margin of the Harl. Ms. 
has the quotation, Esca ventris et venter escis, Deus 
autem hunc et illam destruet, &c. 

13944. ... saith. Philipp. iii. 18, 19, Multi 
enim ambulant, Seapees iy dicebam yobis (nurs autem et 

Christi finis interitus, 


flens dico) inimicos + quorum 
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That may go thurgh the pe softe and soote; 
Of spicery and levys, barke and roote, 
Schal ben his sause maad to his delyt 

To make him have a newe appetit. 

But certes he that haunteth suche delices, 
Is deed ther, whiles that he lyveth in vices. 
A licorous thing is wyn, and dronkenesse 


13960 


. Is ful of stryvyng and of wrecchednesse. 


O dronke man, disfigured is thi face, 

Sour is thy breth, foul artow to embrace; 

A thurgh thi dronkenesse sowneth the soun, 

As though thou seydest ay, Sampsoun, Sampsoun ; 
And yit, God wot, Sampson drank never wyn. 
Thow fallist, as it were a stiked swyn; 13971 
Thy tonge is lost, and al thin honest cure, 

For dronkenes is verray sepulture 

Of mannes witt and his discrecioun. 

In whom that drynk hath dominacioun, 

He can no counseil kepe, it is no drede. 

Ne keep yow from the white and from the rede, 
And namely fro the white wyn of Leepe, 
That is to selle in Fleetstreet or in Chepe. 
This wyn of Spayne crepith subtily 

In other wynes growyng faste by, 

Of which ther riseth such fumosité, 

That whan a man hath dronke draughtes thre, 
And weneth that he be at hom in Chepe, 

He is in Spayne, right at the toun of Lepe, 
Nonght at the Rochel, ne at Burdeaux toun; 
And thanne wol thai say, Sampsoun, Sampsoun. 
But herken, lordyngs, o word, I you pray, 
That alle the soverayn actes, dar I say, 
Of victories in the Olde Testament, 

That thurgh the verray God omnipotent 
Were doon in abstinence and in prayere; 
Lokith the Bible, and ther ye may it hiere. 
Loke Atthila, the grete conquerour, 

Deyd in his sleep, with schame and dishonour, 
Bleedyng ay at his nose in dronkenesse; 
A captayn schuld ay lyve in sobrenesse. 
And over al this, avyse yow right wel, 
What was comaunded unto Lamuel; 
Nought Samuel, but Lamuel say I. 
Redith the Bible, and fyndeth expresly 
Of wyn gevyng to hem that han justice. 
No more of this, for it may wel suffice. 
And now that I have spoke of glotonye, 
Now wil I yow defende hasardrye. 
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18968. dronkenesse. Tyrwhitt has dronken nose, which is 
perhaps the better reading. 

13978. white wyn of eo “ According to the geogra- 
phers, Lepe was not far from Cadiz. This wine, of what- 
ever sort it may have been, was probably much stronger 
than the Gascon wines, usually drunk in England. La 
Rochelle and Bordeaux, the two chief ports of Gascony, 
were both, in Chaucer's time, part of the English do- 
minions. Spanish wines might also be more alluring 
on account of their greater rarity. Among the Orders 
of the Royal Household, in 1604, is the following. (Ms. 
Harl. 293, fol. 162.) ‘ And whereas, in tymes past, Spanish 
wines, called sacke, were little or noe whit use in our 
courte, and that in later years, though not of ordinary 
allowance, it was thought convenient, that noblemen, &c. 
might have a boule or glass, &c. We understanding that 
it is now used as common drinke, &c., reduce the allow- 
ance to twelve gallons a day for the court, &c.’”— Tyrwhitt. 

13979. Fleetstreet. So the Harl.Ms. The Lansd. Ms, 
ae os Fischestrete, which is the reading adopted by Tyr- 
w 

13998. hiere. The Lansd. Ms. and Tyrwhitt have Jere. 

18994, Atthila. Attila died in the night suffocated by 
a hemorrhage, brought on by a debauch, in the year 453, 
when he was preparing for a new invasion of Italy. 

14001. Redith the Bible. See Proverbs xxiii. 


Hasard is verray moder of lesynges, 

And of deceipt, and cursed forsweringes ; 
Blaspheme oF Crist, manslaught, and wast also 
Of catel, and of tyme; and forthermo , 
It is reproef, and contrair of honour, 

For to be halde a comun hasardour. 

And ever the heyer he is of astaat, 

The more is he holden desolaat. 

If that a prince use hasardrie, 

In alle governance and policie 

He is, as by comun opinioun, 

Holde the lasse in reputacioun. 

Stilbon, that was a wis embasitour, 

Was sent unto Corinthe with gret honour 
Fro Lacidome, to make hir alliaunce; 14020 
And whan he cam, him happede par chaunce, 
That alle the grettest that were of that lond 
Playing atte hasard he hem fond. 

For which, as soone as it mighte be, 

He stal him hoom agein to his contré, 

And saide ther, “I nyl nought lese my name, 

I nyl not take on me so gret diffame, 
Yow for to allie unto noon hasardoures. 
Sendeth som other wise embasitoures, 
For by my trouthe, me were lever dye, 
Than I yow scholde to hasardours allye. 
For ye, that ben so glorious in honoures, 
Schal not allie yow with hasardoures, 

As by my wil, ne as by my treté.” 

This wise philosophre thus said he. 

Lo eek how that the king Demetrius 
The king of Parthes, as the book saith us, 
Sent him a paire dees of gold in scorn, 
For he had used hasard ther to-forn; 

For which he hield his gloir and his renoun 14044 
At no valieu or reputacioun. 
Lordes may fynde other maner play 

Honest y-nough to dryve away the day. 

Now wol I speke of othes fals and grete 

A word or tuo, as other bookes entrete. 

Gret swering is a thing abhominable, 

And fals swering is more reprovable. 

The hyhe God forbad sweryng at al, 

Witnes on Mathew; but in special 

Of sweryng saith the holy Jeremye, 14050 
Thou schalt say soth thin othes, and not lye; 
And swere in r dom and eek in rightwisnes; 
But ydel sweryng is a cursednes. 

Bihold and se, ther in the firste table 

Of hihe Goddes heste honurable, 

How that the secounde heste of him is this; 

Tak not in ydel my name or amys. 

Lo, rather he forbedith such sweryng, 

Than homicide, or many a corsed thing. 

I say that as by order thus it stondith; 14060 
This knoweth he that the hestes understondeth, 
How that the second hest of God is that. 

14020. Lacidome. The Lansdowne Ms. reads Calidonyr, 
and Tyrwhitt adopts Calidone in his text; but he observes 
in the note, “ John of Salisbury, from whom our author 
probably took this story and the following, calls him 
Chilon. Polycrat. lib. i. c. 5. Chilon Lacedemonius, 
jugende societatis causa missus Corinthum, duces. et 
seniores populi ludentes invenit in alea. Infecto itaqne 
negotio reversus est, &c. Accordingly, in ver. 14020, Ms. 
C. 1. reads very rightly Lacedomye instead of Calidone, the 
common reading. Our author has before used Lacedomie 
for Lacedamon.” 

14038.. hazard. This is Tyrwhitt’s reading, supported 
by the Lansd. Ms., which reads hasardry. The Harl. 


Ms. reads tavern, which does not agree so well with the 
context, 
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And forthermore, I wol the telle a plat, 

That vengance schal not parte fro his hous, 

That of his othes is outrageous. 

‘By Goddes precious hert, and by his nayles, 

And by the blood of Crist, that is in Hayles, 

Seven is my chaunce, and also cink and tray! 

By Goddes armes, and thou falsly play, 

This daggere schal thurgh thin herte goo!” 14070 

This fruyt cometh of the bicchid boones tuo, 

Forswering, ire, falsnes, homicide. 

Now for the love of Crist that for us dyae, 

Levith youre othis, bothe gret and smale. 

But, sires, now wol I telle forth my tale. 
These riottoures thre, of which I telle, 

Longe erst than prime rong of eny belle, 

Were set hem in a tavern for to drynke; 

And as thay sat, thay herd a bell clinke 

Biforn a corps, was caried to the grave; 

That oon of hem gan calle unto his knave, 

“ Go bet,” quoth he, “and axe redily, 

What corps is that, that passeth her forthby; 

And loke that thou report his name wel.” ; 

“Sire,” quod he, “ but that nedeth never a del; 

It was me told er ye com heer tuo houres; 

He was, pardy, an old felaw of youres, 

And sodeinly he was i-slayn to night; 

For-dronk as he sat on his bench upright, 

Ther com a privé thef, men clepen Deth, 14090 

That in this contré al the peple sleth. 

And with his spere he smot his hert a-tuo, 

And went his way withoute wordes mo. 

He hath a thousand slayn this pestilence. 

And, maister, er ye come in his preser<e, di 

Me thinketh that it is ful necessarie, 

For to be war of such an adversarie; 

Beth redy for to meete him evermore. 

Thus taughte me my dame, I say nomore.” 

7 y seinte Mary!” sayde this taverner, 14100 

“ The child saith soth; for he hath slayn this yeer, 

Hens over a myle, withinne a gret village, 

Bothe man and womman,child,and hyne,and page; 
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14066. his nayles. Not his finger-nails, but the nails 
with which he was nailed to the cross. These were ob- 
iects of superstition in the middle ages. Sir John Maun- 
deville, c. vii. says, “ And thereby in the walle is the 
place where the four nayles of oure Lord weren hidd; 
for he had two in his hondes, and two in his feet; and of 
on of thvise the emperour of Constantynoble made a bry- 
dille to his hors, to bere him in bataylle; and thorghe 
vertue thereof he overcam his enemyes, &c.” He had 
said before, c. ii. that “on of the nayles that Crist was 
naylled with on the cros,” was at Constantynoble; and 
“ on in France, in the kinges chapelle.” 

14067. blood... in Hayles. “The abbey of Hailes, in 
Gloucestershire, was founded by Richard, king of the 
Romans, brother to Henry III. This precious relic, 
which was afterwards commonly called ‘the blood of 
Hailes,’ was brought out of Germany by the son. of 
Richard, Edmund, who bestowed a third part of it upon 
his father’s abbey of Hailes, and some time after gave 
the other two parts to an abbey of his own foundation, at 
Ashrug, near Berkhamsted. Hollinsh, v. ii. p. 275.”— 
Tyrwhitt. 

14071. bicchid yvones. This is the general reading of 
the manuscripts, and Tyrwhitt acted unadvisedly in 
changing it to bicchel. Bicched bones appears to have been 
not an uncommon term for dice: in the Towneley mystery 
of the Processus Talentorum, where the executioners are 
deciding their right to Christ’s tunic by throwing the 
dice, one of them (p. 241), who has lost, exclaims,— 

I was falsly begylyd withe thise byched bones, 
Ther cursyd thay. be! ‘ 

14103. and hyne. I have inserted these two words, which 
are not in Mss. Harl. and Lansd., from Tyrwhitt; they 
appear necessary to complete the line. 


I trowe his habitacioun be there, 
To ben avysed gret wisdom it were, 
Er that he dede a man that dishonour.” 
“Ye, Goddis armes!” quod this ryottour, 
“Ts it such peril with him for to meete? 
I schal him seeke by way and eek by strete. 
I make ayow to Goddis digne boones! 14110 
Herkneth, felaws, we thre ben al oones; 
Let ech of us hold up his hond to other, 
And ech of us bycome otheres brother, 
And we wil slee this false traitour Deth; 
He schal be slayne, that so many sleeth, 
By Goddis digneté, er it be night!” 

Togideres han these thre here trouthes plight 
To lyve and dye ech of hem with other, 
As though he were his oughne sworne brother. 
And up thai startyn, al dronke in this rage, 14120 
And forth thai goon towardes that village, 
Of which the taverner hath spoke biforn, 
And many a grisly oth than han thay sworn, 
And Cristes blessed body thay to-rent; 
Deth schal be deed, if that they may him hent. 
Right as thay wolde have torned over a style, 
Whan thai han goon nought fully a myle, 
An old man and a pore with hem mette. 
This olde man ful mekely hem grette, 
And saide thus, “ Lordynges, God yow se!” 14130 
The proudest of the ryotoures thre 
Answerd agein, “ What? carle, with sory grace, 
Why artow al for-wrapped save thi face? 
Whi lyvest thou so longe in so gret age?” 
This olde man gan loke on his visage 
And saide thus, “ For that I can not fynde 
A man, though that I walke into Inde, 
Neither in cité noon, ne in village, 
That wol chaunge his youthe for myn age; 
And therfore moot I have myn age stille 14140 
As longe tyme as it is Goddes wille. , 
And deth, allas! ne wil not have my lif. 
Thus walk I lik a resteles caytif, 
And on the ground, which is my modres gate, 
I knokke with my staf, erly and late, 
And saye, ‘ Leeve moder, let me in. 
Lo, how I wane, fleisch, and blood, and skyn. 
Allas! whan schuln my boones ben at rest? 
Moder, with yow wil I chaunge my chest, 
That in my chamber longe tyme hath be, 14150 
Ye, for an haire clout to wrap in me.’ 
But yet to me sche wai not do that grace, 
For which ful pale and welkid is my face. 
But, sires, to yow it is no curtesye 
To speke unto an old man vilonye, 
But he trespas in word or elles in dede. 
In holy writ ye may your self wel rede, 
Agens an old man, hoor upon his hede, 
Ye schold arise; wherefor I yow rede,” 
Ne doth unto an old-man more harm now, 1416€ 
Namore than ye wolde men dede to yow 
In age, if that ye may so long abyde. 
And God be with you, wherso ye go or ryde! 
I moot go thider as I have to goo.” 
“Nay, olde cherl, by God! thou schalt not so 
Sayde that other hasardour anoon; 
“ Pou partist nought so lightly, by seint Johan 
Thou spak right now of thilke traitour Deth, 
That in this contré alle oure frendes sleth; 


14119. sworne. Tyrwhitt reads boren; but he does not 


appear to have been aware of the frequency of this sworn 
fraternity in medieval story. 
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Have her my trouth, as thou art his aspye, 14170 
Tel wher he is, or elles thou schalt dye, 

By God and by that holy sacrament! 

For sothly thou art oon of his assent 

To slen us yonge folk, thou false theef.” 

“ Now, sires, than if that yow be so leef 

To fynde Deth, torn up this croked way, 

For in that grove I laft him, by my fay! 

Under a tree, and ther he wil abyde; 

Ne for your bost he nyl him no thing hyde. 

Se ye that ook? right ther ye schuln him fynde. 
God save yow, that bought agein mankynde, 14181 
And yow amend.” Thus sayde this olde man, 
And everich of these riotoures ran, 

Til thay come to the tre, and ther thay founde 
Of florins fyn of gold y-coyned rounde, 

Wel neygh a seven busshels, as hem thought. 
No lenger thanne after Deth thay sought; 

But ech of hem so glad was of that sight, 

For that the florens so faire were and bright, 
That doun thai sette hem by that precious hord. 
The yongest of hem spak the firste word. 14191 
“Bretheren,” quod he, “take keep what I schalsay; 
My witte is gret, though that I bourde and play. 
This tresour hath fortune to us given 

In mirth and jolyté our lif to lyven, 

And lightly as it comth, so wil we spende. 

Ey, Goddis precious dignité! who wende 

To day, that we schuld have so fair a grace? 
But might this gold be caried fro this place 
Hom to myn hous, or ellis unto youres, 14200 
(For wel I wot that this gold is nought oures), 
Than were we in heyh felicité. 

But trewely by day it may not he; 

Men wolde say that we were theves stronge, 
And for oure tresour doon us for to honge. 
This tresour moste caried be by night 

As wysly and as slely as it might. 

Wherfore I rede, that cut among us alle 

We drawe, and let se wher the cut wil falle; 
And he that hath the cut, with herte blithe 14210 
Schal renne to the toun, and that ful swithe, 
And bring us bred and wyn ful prively; 

And tuo of us schal kepe subtilly 

This tresour wel; and if he wil not tarie, 

Whan it is night, we wol this tresour carie 

By oon assent, ther as us liketh best.” 

That oon of hem the cut brought in his fest, 
And bad hem drawe and loke wher it wil falle; 
And it fel on the yongest of hem alle; 

And forth toward the toun he went anoon. 14220 
And al so soone as he was agoon, 

That oon of hem spak thus unto that other; 
“'Thow wost wel that thou art my sworne brother, 


_ Thy profyt wol I telle the anoon. 


Thow wost wel that our felaw is agoon, 
And her is gold, and that ful gret plenté, 
That schal departed be among us thre. 
But natheles, if I can schape it so, 
That it departed were bitwix us tuo, 

Had I not doon a frendes torn to the?” 14230 
That other answerd, “I not how that may be; 
He wot wel that the gold is with us tway. 

What schulde we than do? what schuld we say?” 
“ Schal it be counsail?” sayde the ferste schrewe, 
“ And I schal telle the in wordes fewe 

What we schul doon, and bringe it wel aboute.” 


14186. a seven busshels. So Mss. Harl.and Lansd. Tyr- 
whitt reads an cighte busshels. 


“T graunte,” quod that other, “ withoute doute, 
That by my trouthe I wil the nought bywray.” 
“ Now,” quod the first, “thou wost wel we ben 
And two of us schuln strenger be than oon. [tway, 
Lok, whanne he is sett, thou right anoon 1424] 
Arys, as though thou woldest with him pleye; 
And I schal ryf him thurgh the sydes tweye, 
Whils that thou strogelest with him as in game, 
And with thi dagger loke thou do the same; 
And than schal al the gold departed be, 
My dere frend, bitwixe the and me; 
Than may we oure lustes al fulfille, 
And play at dees right at our owne wille.” 
And thus accorded 4 these schrewes twayn, 
To sle the thridde, as ye herd me sayn. 14251 
This yongest, which that wente to the toun, 
Ful fast in hert he rollith up and doun 
The beauté of the florins newe and bright; 
“O Lord!” quod he, “if so were that I might 
Have al this gold unto my self alloone, — 
Ther is no man that lyveth under the troone 
Of God, that schulde lyve so mery as I.” 
And atte last the feend oure enemy 
Put in his thought, that he schuld poysoun beye, 
With which he mighte sle his felaws tweye. 14261 
For why, the feend fond him in such lyvynge, 
That he had leve to sorwe him to brynge. 
For this witterly was his ful entent 
To slen hem bothe, and never to repent. 
And forth he goth, no lenger wold he tary, 
Into the toun unto a potecary, 
And prayde him that he him wolde selle 
Som poysoun, that he might his rattis quelle. 
And eek ther was a polkat in his hawe, 14270 
That, as he sayde, his capouns had i-slawe; : 
And said he wold him wreke, if that he might, 
On vermyn, that destroyed him by night. 
Thapotecary answerd: “ And thou schalt have 
A thing that, also God my soule save, 
In al this world ther nys no creature, 
That ete or dronk had of this confecture, 
Nought but the mountaunce of a corn of whete, 
That he ne schuld his lif anoon for-lete; 
Ye, sterve he schal, and that in lasse while, 14280 
Than thou wilt goon a paas not but a myle; 
The poysoun is so strong and violent.” 
This cursed man hath in his hond i-hent 
This poysoun in a box, and sins he ran 
Into the nexte stret unto a man, 
And borwed of him large botels thre; 
And in the two his poysoun poured he; * 
The thrid he keped clene for his drynke, 
For al the night he schop him for to swynke 
In carying the gold out of that place. 14290 
And whan this riotour, with sory grace, 
Hath fillid with wyn his grete botels thre, 
To his felaws agein repaireth he. 

What nedith it therof to sermoun more? 
For right as thay had cast his deth bifore, 
Right so thay han him slayn, and that anoon. 
And whan this was i-doon, thus spak that oon: 
“ Now let us drynk and sitte, and make us mery 
And siththen we wil his body bery.” 
And afterward it happed him par cas, 
To take the botel ther the poysoun was, 
And drank, and gaf his felaw drink also, 
For which anon thay sterved bothe tuo. 
But certes I suppose that Avyeen 

14304, Avycen. The Harl Ms. reads Amycen. Avicenna 
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Wrot never in canoun, ne in non fen, 
Mo wonder sorwes of empoisonyng, 
Than hadde these wrecches tuo or here endyng. 
Thus endid been these homicides tuo, 
And eek the fals empoysoner also. 

O cursed synne ful of cursednesse! 
O traytorous homicidy! O wikkednesse! 
O glotony, luxurie, and hasardrye! 
Thou, blasphemour of Crist with vilanye, 
And othes grete, of usage and of pride! 
Allas! mankynde, how may it bytyde, 
That to thy creatour, which that the wrought, 
And with his precious herte-blood the bought, 
Thou art so fals and so unkynde, allas! _[pas, 

“ Now, good men, God forgeve yow your tres- 
And ware yow fro the synne of avarice. 14320 
Myn holy pardoun may you alle warice, 
So that ye offren noblis or starlinges, 
Or elles silver spones, broches, or rynges. 
Bowith your hedes under this holy bulle. 
Cometh forth, ye wyves, and offreth your wolle; 
Your names I entre her in my rolle anoon; 
Into the blis of heven schul ye goon; 
> hah assoile by myn heyh power, 
As 
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ye woln offre, as clene and eek als cler 14329 
e were born. And, sires, lo, thus I preche; 
And Jhesu Crist, that is oure soules leche, 
So graunte yow his pardoun to receyve; 
For that is fost I wil not yow disceyve. 
But, sires, o word forgat I in my tale; 
I have reliks and pardoun in my male, 
As fair as eny man in Engelon 
Which were me geve by the popes hond. 
If eny of yow wol of devocioun 
Offren, and have myn absolucioun, 
Cometh forth anon, and knelith her adoun, 14340 
And ye schul have here my pardoun. 
Or elles takith pardoun, as ye wende, 
Al newe and freissch at every townes ende, 
So that ye offren alway new and newe 
Nobles and pens, which that ben good and trewe. 
It is an honour to every that is heer, 
That ye may have a suffisaunt pardoner 
Tassoile yow in contré as ye ryde, 
For aventures which that may bytyde. 
For paraunter ther may falle oon, or tuo, 14850 
Doun of his hors, and breke his nekke a-tuo. 
Loke, such a seureté is to you alle 
That I am in your felaschip i-falle, 
That may assoyle you bothe more and iasse, 
Whan that the soule schal fro the body passe. 
I rede that oure hoste schal bygynne, 
For he is most envoliped in synne. 
Com forth, sire ost, and offer first anoon, 
And thou schalt kisse the reliquis everichoon, 
Ye, for a grote; unbocle anon thi purs.” 14360 
“ Nay, nay,” quod he, “than have [ Cristes curs! 
Let be,” quod he, “it schal not be, so theech. 
Thou woldest make me kisse thin olde breech, 
And swere it were a relik of a seynt, 
Though it were with thy foundement depeynt. 
But by the cros, which that seynt Heleyn fond, 
was one of the most distinguished physicians of the Ara- 
bian school of the eleventh century, and enjoyed great 
popularity in the middle ages. 
14341. And ye schul have here. Tyrwhitt reads And 


meekly receiveth. The Lansd. Ms. reads this and following 
line on a different rhyme,— 


Commeth for anone, and kneleth adowne here, 
And ye schal have my pardon that is dere. 


I wold I had thy coylons in myn hond, 
In stede of reliks, or of seintuary. 
Let cut hem of, I wol help hem to cary; 
Thay schul be schryned in an hogges tord.” 14370 
This Pardoner answerde nat o word; 
So wroth he was, he wolde no word say. 

“ Now,” quod oure host, “I wol no lenger play 
With the, ne with noon other angry man.” 
But right anoon the worthy knight bygan, 
(Whan that he saugh that al the peple lough) 
“ No more of this, for it is right y-nough. 
Sir Pardoner, be glad and mery of cheere; 
And ye, sir host, that ben to me so deere, 
I pray yow that ye kisse the Pardoner; 14380 
And Pavdainee, I pray yow draweth yow ner, 
And as we dede, let us laugh and play.” 
Anon thay kisse, and riden forth her way. 


THE SCHIPMANNES PROLOGE, 


[Our hoste upon his stirrops stode anon, 
And saide, “ Good men, herkeneth everichon, 
This was a thrifty tale for the nones. 

Sire parish preest,” quod he, “ for Goddes bones, 

Tell us a tale, as was thy forward yore; 

I see wel that ye lerned men in lore 

Can mochel good, by Goddes dignitee.” 
The Person him answerd: “ Benedicite ! 


14390 


| I smell a loller in the wind,” quod he. 


What eileth the man, so sinfully to swere?” 

Our hoste answerd: “ O J Sakis, be ye there? 
Now, good men,” quod our hoste, “kerkneth to 

me. 
* Abideth for Goddes digne passion, : 
For we schul han a predication; 
This loller here wol prechen us somwhat.” 

“ Nay by my fathers soule! that schal he nat.” 
Sayde the Schipman, “here schal he nat preche, 
He schal no gospel glosen here ne teche. 14401 
We leven al in the gret God,” quod he. 


The Schipmannes Prologe. The Shipman’s tale has no 
prologue in the Harl. Ms., and in other of the best copies 
of the Canterbury Tales. The prologue here given is 
from Tyrwhitt, who observes,—“ The tale of the Shipman 
in the best mss. has no prologue. What has been printed 
as such in the common editions is evidently spurious. To 
supply this defect I have ventured, upon the authority of 
one Ms. (and, I confess, not one of the best) to prefix to 
this tale the prologue which has usually been prefixed to 
the tale of the Squier. As this prologue was undoubtedly 
composed by Chaucer, it must have had a place somewhere 
in this edition, and if I cannot prove that it was really in- 
tended by him for this place, I think the reader will allow 
that it fills the vacancy extremely well. The Pardoneres 
tale may very properly be called a thrifty tale, and he him- 
self a learned man (ver. 14475,8); and all the latter part, 
though highly improper in the mouth of the curteis Squier, 
is perfectly suited to the character of the Snipman.” The 
following short and doggerel prologue to the Shipman’s 
tale, from the Lansd. Ms., is given only as an example of 
the way in which different persons attempted to supply 
the deficiencies in Chaucer’s unfinished work :— 


Bot than spak oure oste unto maister Schipman, 

“ Maister,” quod he, “to us summe tale tel ye can, 

Wherewithe ye myght glad al this company, 

If it were youre pleseinge, I wote wele sekurlye.” 

“ Sertes,” quod this Schipman, “a tale I can telle, 

And therfore herkeneth hynderward how that I will 

spelle.” } 

14395. a-loller. “This isin character, as appears from a 
treatise ofthe time. Harl. Catal.n.1666. ‘Now in Enge- 
lond it is a comun protectioun ayens presecutiouns—if a 
man is customable to swere nedeles and fals and unavised, 
by the bones, nailes, and sides, and other members ot 
Crist—And to absteyne fro othes nedeles and unleful,— 
and repreve sinne by way of charite, is mater and cause 
now, why prelates and some Jordes sclaundren men, and 


clepen hem lollards, eretikes,’ ete.” — Tyrwhitt. 
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THE CANTERBURY TALES, 


“He wolden sowen som difficultee, 

Or springen cockle in our clene corne. 

And therfore, hoste, I warne thee beforne, 

My joly body schal.a tale telle, 

And I schal clinken you so mery a belle, 

That I schal waken al this compagnie; 

But it schal not ben of philosophie, 

Ne of physike, ne termes queinte of lawe; 14410 
Ther is but litel Latin in my mawe.”] 


THE SCHIPMANNES TALE, 


A Marcuaunt whilom dwelled at Seint Denys, 
That riche. was, for which men hild him wys. 
A wyf he had of excellent beauté, 
And companable, and reverent was sche; 
Which is a thing that causeth more despence, 
Than worth is al the cher and reverence 
That men doon hem at festes or at daunces. 
Such salutaciouns and continaunces 
Passeth, as doth the schadow on a wal; 
But wo is him that paye moot for al. 
The sely housbond ee moste pay, 
He most us clothe in ful good array 
Al for his oughne worschip richely: 
In which array we daunce jolily. 
And if that he may not, paraventure, _ 
Or elles wil not such pred yar endure, 
But thynketh it is wasted and i-lost, 
Than moot another paye for oure cost, 
Or lene us gold, that is perilous. 14430 
This worthy marchaunt huld a noble hous, 
For which he hadde alday gret repair 
For his largesce, and for his wyf was fair. 
What wonder is? but herkneth to my tale. 
Amonges al these gestes gret and smale, 
Ther was a monk, a hair man and a bold, 
I trowe, thritty wynter he was old, 
That ever in oon was drawyng to that place. 
This yonge monk, that was so fair of face, 
Aqueynted was so with the goode man, 
Sith that her firste knowleche bygan, 
That in his hous as familier was he 
As it possibil is a frend to be. 
And for as mochil as this goode man 
And eek this monk, of which that I bygan, 
Were bothe tuo i-born in oon village, 
The monk him claymeth, as for cosynage; 
And he agein him saith nat oones nay, 
But was as glad therof, as foul of day; 
For to his hert it was a gret plesaunce. 
Thus ben thay knyt with eterne alliaunce, 
And ilk of hem gan other to assure 
Of brotherhed, whil that her lif may dure. 
Fre was daun Johan, and namely of despence 
As in that hous, and ful of diligence 
To do plesaunce, and also gret costage; 
He nought forgat to geve the leste page 
In al that hous; but, after her degré, 
He gaf the lord, and siththen his meyné, 14459 


14420 


14440 


14450 


14404. Or springen cockle. This alludes to a punning 
derivation of Loliard, from the Latin lolium. 

The Schipmannes Tale. In this tale also Chaucer pro- 
bably gives an English version of an earlier French 
fabliau, The same story probably formed the groundwork 
of the first story in the Highth Day of the Decameron, which 
differs little from Chaucer's tale, and was frequently imi- 
tated by subsequent conteurs. 

arnt gt geon I = pyre this reading from the 
Lansd. Ms. and Tyrw as giving apparently the best 
sense. The Harl. Ms. reads manly. ” 4 


Whan that he com, som maner honest thing; 
For which thay were as glad of his comyng 
As foul is fayn, whan that the sonne upriseth, 
No mor of this as now, for it suffiseth. 
But so bifel, this marchaunt on a day 
Schop him to make redy his array 
‘Foward the toun of Bruges for to fare, 
To byen ther a porcioun of ware; 
For which he hath to Paris sent anoon 
A messanger, and prayed hath dan Johan 
That he schuld come to Seint Denys, and play 
With him, and with his wyf, a day or tway, 14471] 
Er he to Brigges went, in alle wise. 
This nobil monk, of which I yow devyse, 
Hath of his abbot, as him list, licence, 
(Bycause he was a man of heih prudence, 
And eek an officer out for to ryde, 
To se her graunges and her bernes wyde); 
And unto Seint Denys he cometh anoon. 
Who was so welcome as my lord dan Johan, 
Oure deere cosyn, ful of curtesie? 1448¢ 
With him brought he a jubbe of Malvesie, 
And eek another ful of wyn vernage, 
And volantyn, as ay was his usage; 
And thus I lete him ete, and drynk, and play, 
This marchaunt and his monk, a day or tway. 
The thridde day this marchaund up he riseth, 
And on his needes sadly him avyseth; 
And up into his countour hous goth he, 
To rekyn with him self, as wel may be, 
Of thilke yer, how that it with him stood, 14490 
And how that he dispended had his good, 


.| And if that he encresced were or noon, 


His bookes and his bagges many oon 

He hath byforn him on his counter bord, 

For riche was his tresor and his hord; 

For which ful fast his countour dore he schette; 
And eek he wolde no man schold him lette 

Of his accomptes, for the mene tyme; 

And thus he sat, til it was passed prime. 

Dan Johan was risen in the morn also, 14500 

And in the gardyn walkith to and fro, 

And hath his thinges said ful curteisly. 

This good wyf com walkyng ful prively 

Into the gardyn, ther he walketh softe, 

And him salueth, as sche hath doon ful ofte. 

A mayde child com in hir compaignie, 

Which as hir list sche may governe and gye, 
For yit under the yerde was the mayde, 

“O dere cosyn myn, dan Johan,” sche sayde, 

“ What ayleth yow so rathe to arise?” 14510 
“ Nece,” quod he, “it aught y-nough suffise 
Fyve houres for to slepe upon a night; 

But it were for eny ol palled wight, 

As ben these wedlid men, that lye and dare, 
As in a forme lith a wery hare, - 

Were al for-straught with houndes gret and smale, 
But, dere nece, why be ye so pale? 

I trowe certis, that oure goode man 

Hath on yow laborid, sith the night bygan, 
That yow were nede to resten hastiliche.” 14520 
And with that word he lowgh ful meriliche, 
And of his owne thought he was al reed. 

14466. Bruges. Bruges was the grand central mart of 
European commerce in the middle ages, until its decline 
i pagamaaa of the wars and troubles of the sixteenth 

14483. volantyn. So the Harl. Ms. The Lansd. Ms. has 
volatile, which is the reading adcpted by Tyrwhitt, and is 
probably the correct one, 


’ 


- 


THE SCHIPMANNES TALE, 
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This faire b to schake hir heed, 
And sayde Beli Ye, God wot al,” quod sche. 
“ Nay, cosyn myn, it stant not so with me. 

For by that God, that gaf me soule and lif, 

In al the reme of Fraunce is ther no wyf 

That lasse lust hath to that sory play; 

For I may synge allas and waylawa 

‘That I was born, but to no wight,” pie 14530 
“ Dar I not telle how it stont with me. 
Wherfor I think out of this lond to wende, 

Or elles of my self to make an ende, 

So ful am I of drede and eek of care.” 

This monk bygan upon this wyf to stare; 
And sayd, “ Allas! my nece, God forbede, 
That ye for eny sorw, or eny e, 

For-do your self; but telleth me your greef, 
Paraventure I may in youre mescheef 
Councel or help; and therfor telleth me 
Al your annoy, for it schal be secré. 
For on my portos here I make an oth, 
That never in my lif, for lief ne loth, 

Ne schal I of no counseil you bywray.” 
“ The same agein,” quod sche, “to yowI say. 
By God and by this portos wil I swere, 
Though men me wolde al in peces tere, 
Ne schal I never, for to go to helle, 
Bywreye word of thing that ye me telle, 
Not for no cosynage, ne alliaunce, 

Su; verrayly for love and affiaunce.” 
Thus ben thay sworn, and herupon i-kist, 
And ilk of hem told other what hem list. 

“ Cosyn,” quod sche, “if that I had a space, 

As I have noon, and namly in this place, 

Then wold I telle a legend of my lyf, 

What I have suffred sith I was a wyf 

With myn housbond, though he be your cosyn.” 
“Nay,”quod this monk, “byGod and seint Martyn! 
He is no more cosyn unto me, 14560 
Than is this leef that hongeth on the tre; 

I cleped him so, by seint Denis of Fraunce, 

To have the more. cause of acqueyntaunce 

Of yow, which I have loved specially 

Aboven alle wommen sikerly; 

This swere I yow on my professioun. 

Tellith youre greef, lest that he come adoun, 
And hasteth yow; and goth your way anoon.” 
“ My deere love,” quod sche, “ o dan Johan, 
Ful leef me were this counseil for to hyde, 14570 
But out it moot, I may no more dbide. 

Myn housbond is to me the worste man, 

That ever was siththe the world bigan; 

But sith I am a wif, it sit nought me 

To telle no wight of oure priveté, 

Neyther a bedde, ne in noon other place; 

God schilde I scholde telle it for his grace, 

A wyf ne schal not say of hir housbonde 

But al honour, as I can understonde. 

Save unto yow thus moche telle I schal; 14580 
As help me God, he is nought worth at al, 

In no degré, the valieu of a flie. 

But yit me greveth most his nigardye. 

And wel ye wot, that wymmen naturelly 
Desiren sixe thinges, as wel as I. 

They wolde that here housbondes scholde be 
Hardy, and wys, and riche, and therto fre, 


14540 


14550 


| And buxom to his wyf, and freisch on bedde, 


But by the Lord that for us alle bledde, 
14566. This line is omitted in Ms. Harl. and is here 


| given from Ms. Lansdowne. 


For his honour my selven to array, 14530 
A sonday next comyng yit most tins 
An hundred frank, or elles I am lorn, 
Yit were me lever that I were unborn, 
Than me were doon a sclaunder or vilenye. 
And if myn housbond eek might it espie, 
I ner but lost; and therfor I yow pra 
Lene me this summe, or elles mot I dey. 
Dan Johan, I seye, lene me this kuadied’ frankes; 
Pardé I wil nought faile yow my thankes, 
If that yow list to do that I yow pray. 
For at a certein day I wol yow pay, 
And do to yow what pleasaunce and servise 
That I may do, right as you list devyse; 
And but I do, God take on me vengeaunce, 
As foul as hadde Geneloun of Fraunce!” 

This gentil monk answard in this manere; 
“ Now trewely, myn owne lady deere, 
I have on yow so gret pité and reuthe, 
Thut I yow swere, and plighte yow my treuthe, 
Than whan your housbond is to Flaundres fare, 
I schal deliver yow out of youre care, 14611 
For I wol bringe yow an hundred frankes,” 
And with that word he caught hir by the schankes, 
And hir embraced hard, and kist hir ofte. 
“ Goth now your way,” quod he, “al stille and softe, 
And let us dyne as sone as ye may, . 
For by my chilindre it is prime of day; 
Goth now, and beth as trew as I schal be.” 
“ Now elles God forbede, sire!” quod sche. 
And forth sche goth, as joly as a pye, 14620 
And bad the cookes that thai schold hem hye, 
So that men myghte dyne, and that anoon. 
Up to hir housbond this wif is y-goon, 
And knokketh at his dore boldely. 
“ Quy est la?” quod he. “ Peter! it am I,” 
Quod sche. “How longe, sire, wol ye fast? 
How longe tyme wol ye reken and cast 
Your sommes, and your bokes, and your thinges? 
The devel have part of alle such rekenynges. 
Ye have i-nough pardy of Goddes sonde. 14630 
Com doun to day, and let your bagges stonde. 
Ne be ye not aschamed, that daun Johan 
Schal alday fastyng thus elenge goon? 
What? let us hiere masse, and gowe dyne.” 

“ Wif,” quod this man, “ litel canstow divine 
The curious besynesse that we have; 
For of us chapmen, al so God me save, 
And by that lord that cleped is seint Ive, 
Scarsly amonges twelve, two schuln thrive 
Continuelly, lastyng into her age. 
We may wel make cheer and good visage, 
Aud dryve forth the world, as it may be, 
And kepen our estat in priveté, 
Til we be deed, or elles that we play 
A pilgrimage, or goon out of the way. 
And therfor have I gret necessité 
Upon this queynte world to avyse me, 


14600 


14640 


14597-14600. These four lines are also omitted in the 
Harl. Ms., by an evident error of the scribe, arising from 
a similar termination of lines 14596 and‘14600. They are 
here supplied from the Lansd. Ms. 

14605. Genel Geneloun, or Ganelon, in the old ro- 
manges, was the person whose treason led to the disastrous 
battle of Roncesvalles. 

14617. chilindre. This is the reading of the Harl. and 
Lansd. Mss. Tyrwhitt has substituted kalender. 

14639. twelve, two. This is the reading of the Harl. and 
Lansd. Mss., except that the latter has tweyne for two. 
Tyrwhitt reads amonges twenty, ten. 

14640. her. The Lansd. Ms, reads our. 
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THE CANTERBURY TALES. 


For evermor we moste stond in drede 
Of hap and fortun in our chapmanhede. 
To Flaundres wil I go to morw at day, 
And come agayn as soone as I may; 
For which, my deere wif, I the byseeke 
As be to every wight buxom and meeke, 
And for to kepe oure good be curious, 
And honestly governe wel our hous. 
Thou hast y-nough, in every maner wise, 
That to a thrifty housbond may suffise. 
The lakketh noon array, ne no vitaile; 
Of silver in thy purs thon mayst not faile.” 14659 
And with that word his countour dore he schitte, 
And doun he goth; no lenger wold he lette; 
And hastily a masse was ther sayd, 
And spedily the tables were i-layd, 
And to the dyner faste thay hem spedde, 
And rychely this chapman the monk fedde. 
And after dyner daun Johan sobrel 
This chapman took on part, and prively 
Sayd him thus: “Cosyn, it stondeth so, 
That, wel I se, to Brigges wol ye go; 
God and seint Austyn i you and gyde. 14670 
I pray yow, cosyn, wisly that ye ryde; 
Governeth yow also of your diete 
Al as | , and namely in this hete. 
Bitwix us tuo nedeth no straunge fare; 
Far wel, cosyn, God schilde you fro care. 
If eny thing ther be by day or night, 
Tf it lay in my power and my might, 
That ye wil me comaunde in eny wise, 
Tt schal be doon, right as ye wol devyse. 
O thing er that ye goon, if it might be, 
I wolde pray yow for to lene me 
An hun frankes for a wyke or tweye, 
For certeyn bestis that I moste beye, 
To store with a place that is oures; 
(God help me so, I wolde it were youres!) 
I schal not faile seurly of my day, 
Nought for a thousand frankes, a myle way. 
But let this thing be secré, I yow pray; 
For for the bestis this night most I pay. 
And fare now wel, myn owne cosyn deere. 14690 
Graunt mercy of your cost and of your cheere.” 
This noble merchaunt gentilly anoon 
“Answerd and sayde: “O cosyn daun Johan, 
Now sikerly this is a smal request; 
My gold is youres, whanne that yow lest, 
And nought oonly my gold, but my chaffare; 
Tak what yow liste, God schilde that ye spare! 
But oon thing is, ye know it wel y-nough 
Of chapmen, that her money is here plough. 
We may creaunce whils we havea name, 14700 
But goldles for to be it is no game. 
Pay it agayn, whan it lith in your ese; 
After my might ful fayn wold I yow plese.” 
This hundred frankes he set forth anoon, 
And prively be took hem to daun Johan; 
No wight in al this world wist of this loone, 
Savyng this marchaund, and daun Johan alloone. 
Thay drynke, and speke, and rome a while and 
Til that dan Johan rydeth to his abbay. (play, 
The morwe cam, and forth this marchaund rideth 
To Flaundres-ward, his prentis wel him gydeth, 
Til that he cam to Brigges merily. 14712 


14657. housbond. This is the reading of the Harl. and 
Lansd. Mss. Tyrwhitt reads houshold. I think the read- 
ing of the wss. is the best—thou hast enough money, con- 
sistent with a thrifty hushand, 


14650 
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Now goth this marchaund faste and busily 
Aboute his neede, and bieth, and creaunceth; 
He neither He Aes atte dys, ne daunceth; 
But as a marchaund, schortly for to telle, 
He lad his lyf, and ther I let him dwelle. 
The sonday next the marchaund was agoon, 
To Seint Denys i-come is daun Johan, 
With croune and berd al freisch and newe i-schave, 
In al the hous ther nas so litel a knave, 14721 
Ne no wight elles, that he nas ful fayn, 
For that my lord dan Johan was come agayn. 
And schortly to the poynte for to gon, 
This faire wif acordith with dan Johan, 
That for these hundred frank he schuld al night 
Have hir in his armes bolt upright; 
And this acord parformed was in dede, 
In mirth al night a bisy lif thay lede 14729 
Til it was day, than dan Johan went his way, 
And bad the meigné far wel, have good day. 
For noon of hem, ne no wight in the toun, 
Hath of dan Johan noon sus ioun; 
And forth he rideth hom to his abbay, 
Or wher him list, no more of him say. f 
This marchaund, whan that ended was the faire, 
To Seynt Denys he gan for to repeire, 
And with his wif he maketh fest and cheere, 
And tellith hir that chaffar is so deere, 
That needes most he make a chevisaunce, 
For he was bounde in a reconisaunce, 
To paye twenty thousand scheldes anoon. 
For which this marchaund is to Paris goon, 
To borwe of certeyn frendes that he hadde 
A certein frankes, and some with him he ladde. 
And whan that he was come into the toun, 
For gret chiertee and gret affeccioun 
Unto dan Johan he first goth him to play; 
Nought for to borwe of him no kyn monay, 
But for to wite and se of his welfare, 14750 
And for to telle him of his chaffare, 
As frendes doon, whan thay ben met in fere. 
Dan Johan him maketh fest and mery cheere; 
And he him told agayn ful specially, 
How he had bought right wel and graciously 
(Thanked be God!) al hole his marchaundise; 
Save that he most in alle manere wise 
Maken a chevyssauns, as for his best; 
And than he schulde be in joye and rest. 
Dan Johan answerde, “ Certis I am fayn, 
That ye in hele are comen hom agayn; 
And if that I were riche, as have I blisse, 
Of twenty thousand scheld schuld ye not mysse, 
For ye so kyndely this other day 
Lente me gold; and as I can and may 
I thanke yow, by God and by seint Jame. 
But natheles I took it to oure dame, 
Youre wif at home, the same gold agein 
Upon your bench, sche wot it wel certeyn, 
By certein toknes that I can hir telle. 
Now by your leve, I may no lenger duelle; 
Oure abbot wol out of this toun anoon, 
And in his compaignye moot I goon. 
Grete wel oure dame, myn owen nece swete, 


14740 


14760 


14770 


14742. scheldes. The literal version of the French écxs, 
orcrowns. They are said to have received their name 
from bearing the figure of a shield on one side. 

14756. hole. I have added this word from the Lansd. 
. Itis omitted in the Harl. Ms. 

14768. at home. These words also are added from the 
ete Ms., as being evidently necessary to complete the 
me E 
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And far wel, dere cosyn, til that we meete.” 

This marchaund, which that was bothe war and 

Creaunced hath, and payed eek in Parys [wys, 

To certeyn Lombardes redy in hir hond 

This somme of gold, and took of hem his hond, 

And hom he goth, as mery as a popinjay. 14780 

For wel he knew he stood in such array, 

That needes most he wynne in that viage 

A thousand frankes, above al his costage. 

His wyf ful redy mette him at the gate, 

As sche was wont of old usage algates 

And al that night in mirthe thay ben sette, 

For he was riche, and clerly out of dette. 

Whan it was day, this marchaund gan embrace 

His wyf al newe, and kist hir on hir face, 

And up he goth, and maketh it ful tough. 14790 

“No more,” quod sche, “ by God, ye have 

y-nough;” 

And wantounly with him sche lay and playde, 

Till atte laste thus this marchaund sayde:— 

“ By God,” quod he, “I am a litel wroth 

With yow, my wyf, although it be me loth; 

And wite ye why? by God, as that I gesse, 

Ye han i-maad a maner straungenesse 

Bitwixe me and my cosyn dan Johan. 

Ye schold have warned me, er I had goon, 

That he yow had an hundred frankes payd 14800 

By redy tokne; and huld him evil appayd; 

For that I to him spak of chevysaunce, 

(Me semed so as by his countenaunce); 

But natheles, by God of heven king! 

I thoughte nought to axe him no thing. 

I pray the, wyf, do thou no more so. 

Tel me alway, er that I fro the go, 

If eny dettour hath in myn absence 

I-payed the, lest in thy necgligence 

I may him axe a thing that he hath payed.” 
This wyf was not affered ne affrayed, 14811 

But boldely sche sayde, and that anoon: 

“Mary! I diffy that false monk, dan Johan, 

I kepe not of his tokenes never a del; 

He took me a certeyn gold, that wot I wel. 

What? evel thedom on his monkes snowte! 

For, God it wot! I wende withoute doute, 

That he had geve it me, bycause of yow, 

To do therwith myn honour and my prow, 

For cosynage, and eek for bele cheer 14820 

That he hath had ful ofte tyme heer. 

But synnes that I stonde in this disjoynt, 

I wol answer yow schortly to the poynt, 

Ye han mo slakke dettours than am I; 

For I wol pay yow wel and redil 

Fro day to day, and if so be I faile, 

I am your wif, score it upon my taile, 

And pe paye it as soone as I may. 

For by my trouthe, I have on myn array, 

And nought on wast, bistowed it every del. 

And for pe bistowed it so wel 14831 

For youre honour, for Goddes sake I say, 

As beth nought wroth, but let us laugh and play; 

Ye schul my joly body have to wedde; 

By God, I wol not pay yow but on bedde; 

Forgeve it me, myn owne spouse deere; 


14778. Lombardes. It is scarcely necessary to inform 
the reader that the Lombard merchants were the chief 


_ money-dealers in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries 


after the Jews had been placed under a ban. Lombard 
Street in London seems to have preserved traditionally 
the peculiar character given to it by its former inhabitants 


_ from whom it was named. 


_| Of whos vertu, he in thin herte pight, 


Turne hider-ward and make better cheere.” 
This marchaund saugh noon other remedy; 

And for to chide, it nas but foly, 

Sith that the thing may not amendid be. 14840 

* Now, wif,” he sayde, “ and I forgive it the; 

And by thi lif, ne be no more so large; 

Keep better my good, this give I the in charge.” 

Thus endeth now my tale, and God us sende 

Talyng y-nough, unto our lyves ende!” 


THE PRIORESSES PROLOGE. 


“Wet sayd, by corpus boones!” quod oure 
“ Now longe mot thou sayle by the cost, [host, 
Sir gentil maister, gentil mariner. 
God give the monk a thousand last quade yer. 
Haha! felaws, be war for such a jape. 14850 
The monk put in the mannes hood an ape, 
And in his wyves eek, by seint Austyn. 
Draweth no monkes more unto your in. 
But now pas over, and let us loke aboute, 
Who schal now telle first of al this route 
Another tale;” and with that word he sayde, 
As curteisly as it had ben a mayde, 
S y lady yale by your leve, 
So that I wist I scholde yow not greve, 
I wolde deme, that ye telle schaldo 
A tale next, if so were that ye wolde. 
Now wol ye vouche sauf, my lady deere?” 
“Gladly,” quod sche, and sayd in this manere, 


14860 


THE PRIORESSES TALE. 


O Lorp, oure Lord, thy name how merveylous 
Is in this large world i-sprad! (quod sche) 
For nought oonly thy laude precious 
Parformed is by men of heih degré, 
But by mouthes of children thy bhounté 
Parformed is; on oure brest soukynge 
Som tyme schewe thay thin heriynge. 14870 
Wherfore in laude, as I best can or may, 
Of the and of thy white lily flour, 
Which that the bar, and is a mayde alway, 
To telle a story I wil do my labour; 
Nought that I may encresce youre honour, 
For sche hir silf is honour and roote 
Of bounté, next hir sone, and soules boote. 
O moodir mayde, o mayde mooder fre, 
O bussh unbrent, brennyng in Moises sight, 
That ravysshedest doun fro the deité, 14880 
Thurgh thin humblesse, the gost that in the 
[alight; 
Conceyved was the fadres sapience; 
Help me to telle it in thy reverence. 
Lady, thi bounté, and thy magnificence, 
Thy vertu and thi gret humilite, 
Ther may no tonge expres in no science; 
For som tyme, lady, er men pray to the, 
Thow gost biforn of thy benignité, 14889 
And getist us the light, thurgh thy prayere, 
To gyden us the way to thy sone so deere. 
My connyng is so weyk, o blisful queene, 
For to declare thy grete worthinesse, 


The Prioresses Tale. The subject of this story was a 
very popular legend in the middle ages, told in a variety 
of forms, and located in as many different places, but 
tending and perhaps intended to keep up a strong preju- 
dice again$t the Jews. Itis not necessary to enumerate 
these different stories, 

14864. O Lord, oure Lord. This is a translation of the 
_ words of the eighth Psalm, Domine, Dominus noster, 

Cc. 


1, 


146 


THE CANTERBURY TALES. 


That I may not this in my wyt susteene; 
But as a child of twelf month old or lesse, 
That can unnethes eny word expresse, 
Right so fare I, and therfor I you pray, 
Gydeth my song, that I schal of yow say. 

Ther was in Acy, in a greet citee, 
Amonges Cristen folk a Jewerye, 
Susteyned by a lord of that contré, 

For foul usure, and lucre of felonye, 
Hateful to Crist, and to his compaignye; 
And thurgh the strete men might ride and wende, 
For it was fre, and open at everich ende. | 

A litel scole of Cristen folk ther stood 
Doun at the forther ende, in which ther were 
Children an heep y-comen of Cristen blood, 
That lered in that scole yer by yere 
Such maner doctrine as men used there; 14910 
This is to say, to synge’and to rede, 

As smale childer doon in her childhede. 

Among these children was a widow sone, 

A litel clergeoun, that seve yer was of age, 
That day by day to scole was his wene, 
And eek also, wherso he saugh thymage 

Of Cristes moder, had he in usage, 

As him was taught, to knele adoun, and say 
His Ave Maria, as he goth by the way. 

Thus hath this widow her litel child i-taught 
Oure blisful lady, Cristes moder deere, 14921 
To worschip ay, and he forgat it nought; 

For cely child wil alway soone leere. 
But ay whan I remembre of this matiere, 
Seint Nicholas stont ever in my presence, 
For he so yong to Crist dede reverence. 
This litel child his litel book lernynge, 
As he sat in the scole in his primere, 
He O alma redemptoris herde synge, 
As children lerned her antiphonere; 14930 
And as he durst, he drough him ner and neere, 
And herkned ever the wordes and the note, 
Til he the firste vers couthe al by rote. 

Nought wist he what this Latyn was to say, 

For he so yong and tender was of age; 

But on a day his felaw gan he pray 

To expoune him the song in his langage, 

Or telle him what this song was in usage; 

This prayd he him to construe and declare, 

Ful often tyme upon his knees bare. 14940 

His felaw, which that elder was than he, 
Answerd him thus: “This song, I have herd seye, 
Was maked of our blisful lady fre, 

Hire to saluen, and eek hire to preye 

To ben our help and socour whan we deye, 
Ican no more expoune in this matere; . 
I lerne song, I can no more gramer.” 

“ And is this song i-maad in reverence 
Of Cristes moder?” sayde this innocent; 
“ Now certes I wel do my diligence 


14898. Gydeth. The Harl. Ms. has endeth. 


14900 


14950 


14899. Acy. The Lansd. Ms. reads Ace. Tyrwhitt Asie, 


i.e. Asia. 

14902. felonye. The Lansd. Ms. and Tyrwhitt have 
vilanye. These two words are not unfrequently inter- 
changed in the mss. 

14925. Seint Nicholas. We have an amusing account 
of the very early piety of this saint in his lesson, Brev. 

. vi. Decemb. “ Cujus viri sanctitas, quanta futura 
esset, jam ab incunabulis apparuit. Nam infans, cum re- 
liquas dies lac nutricis frequens sugeret, quarta et sexta 
feria (on Wednesdays and Fridays) semel duntaxat, idque 


wie sugebat.” 
1 . mo more gramer, The Lansd. Ms, and Tyrwhitt 
ead but saa! grammere. 


To conne it al, er Cristemasse be went, 
Though that I for my primer schal be schent, 
And schal be betyn thiies in an hour, 
I wol it conne, oure lady to honoure.” 
His felaw taught him hom-ward prively 
From day to day, til he couthe it by rote, 
And than he song it wel and boldely; 
Twyes on the day it passed thurgh his throte, 
From word to word accordyng with the note, 
To scole-ward and hom-ward whan he went; 
On Cristes moder was set al his entent. 14961 
As I have sayd, thurghout the Jewrye 
This litel child as he cam to and fro, 
Ful merily than wold he synge and crie, 
O alma redemptoris, evermo; 
The swetnes hath his herte persed so 
Of Cristes moder, that to hir to pray 
He can not stynt of syngyng by the way. 
Oure firste foo, the serpent Sathanas, 
That hath in Jewes hert his waSpis nest, 1497 
Upswal and sayde: “ O Ebreik peple, allas! 
Is this a thing to yow that is honest, 
That such a boy schal walken as him lest 
In youre despyt, and synge of such sentence, 
Which is agens your lawes reverence?” 
Fro thennesforth the Jewes han conspired 
This innocent out of this world to enchace; 
An homicide therto han thay hired, 
That in an aley had a privé place; 
And as the childe gan forthby to pace, 14980 
This false Jewe him hent, and huld ful faste, 
And kut his throte, and in a put him caste. 
I say in a wardrobe thay him threw, 
Wher as the Jewes purgen her entraile. 
O cursed folk, o Herodes al newe, 
What may your evyl entente you availe? 
Morther wol out, certeyn it wil nought faile, 
And namly ther thonour of God schuld sprede; 
The blood out crieth on your cursed dede. 
“O martir sondit to virginité, 
Now maystow synge, folwyng ever in oon 
The white lomb celestial,” quod sche, 
“ Of which the grete evaungelist seint Johan 
In Pathmos wroot, which seith that thay that goon 
Bifore the lamb, and synge a song al newe, 
That never fleischly wommen thay ne knewe.” 
This pore widowe wayteth al this night, 
After this litel child, but he cometh nought; 
For which as soone as it was dayes light, 
With face pale, in drede and busy thought, 15000 
Sche hath at scole and elles wher him sought, 
Til fynally sche gan of hem aspye, 
That he was last seyn in the Jewerie. 
With moodres pité in hir brest enclosed, 
Sche goth, as sche were half out of hir mynde, 
To every place, wher sche hath supposed 
By liklihede hir child for to fynde; 
And ever on Cristes mooder meke and kynde 
Sche cried, and atte laste thus sche wrought, 
Among the cursed Jewes sche him sought. 15010 
Sche freyned, and sche prayed pitously 
To every Jew that dwelled in that place, 
To telle hir, if hir child wente ther by; 
Thay sayden nay; but Jhesu of his grace 
Gaf in hir thought, withinne a litel space, 
That in that place after hir sone sche cryde, 
14982. andinaputhim caste. This is the reading of the 


Lansd, Ms, 
laste. 


14990. 


The Harl. Ms. reads and threw him in atte } 


ee ee 


THE TALE OF SIR THOPAS, 


14? 


Wher as he was cast in a put bysyde. 

_ O grete God, that parformedist thin laude 
By mouth of innocentz, lo, here thy might! 
This gemme of chastité, this emeraude, 15020 

And eek of martirdom the ruby bright, 
‘Ther he with throte y-corve lay upright, 
He Alma redemptoris gan to synge 
So lowde, that al the place bigan to rynge. 
The Cristen folk, that thurgh the strete went, 
In comen, for to wonder upon this thing; 
And hastily for the provost thay sent. 
‘He cam anoon, withoute tarying, 
And heriede Crist, that is of heven king, 
_ And eek his moder, honour of mankynde, 15030 
And after that the Jewes let he bynde. 
This child with pitous lamentacioun 
_Up taken was, syngyng his song alway ; 
And with honour of gret processioun, 
Thay caried him unto the next abbay. 
His modir swownyng by the beere lay; . 
-Unnethe might the poeple that was there 

This newe Rachel bringe fro the beere. 
__ With torment and with schamful deth echon 
_ This provost doth these Jewes for to sterve, 15040 
That of this moerder wist, and that anoon; 
_ He wolde no such cursednesse observe; 
Evel schal have, that evyl wol deserve. 
-Therfore with wilde hors he dede hem drawe, 
_ And after that he heng hem by the lawe. 
- Upon his beere ay lith the innocent 
_ Biforn the chief auter whiles the masse last; 
And after that, thabbot with his covent 
_ Han sped hem for to burie him ful fast; 
_ And whan thay halywater on him cast, 15050 
Yet spak this child, whan spreynde was the water, 
And song, O alma redemptoris mater. 
_ This abbot, which that was an holy man, 
As monkes ben, or elles oughte be, 
_ This yonge child to conjure he bigan, 
And sayd: “ O deere child, I halse the, 
In vertu of the holy Trinité, 
_ Tel me what is thy cause for to synge, 
_ Sith that thy throte is kit at my semynge.” 

“ My throte is kit unto m dekke-boon* 15060 

_ Sayde this child, “and as by way of kynde 
I schulde han ben deed long tyme agoon; 
- But Jhesu Crist, as ye in bookes fynde, 
- Wol that his glorie laste and be in mynde; 
_ And for the worschip of his moder deere, 

Yet may I synge O alma lowde and cleere. 
__ “This welle of'mercy, Cristes moder swete, 
_ I loved alway, as after my connynge; 
_ And whan that I my lyf schulde leete, 
_ To me sche cam, and bad me for to synge 15070 
This antym verraily in my deyinge, 
_ As ye haye herd, and, whan that I had songe, 

_ Me thought sche layde a grayn under my tonge. 
“ Wherfor I synge, and synge moot certeyne 
Tn honour of that blisful mayden fre, : 

| Til fro my tonge taken is the greyne. 

_ And after that thus saide sche to me: 
* My litil child, now wil I fecche the, 
| Whan that the grayn is fro thi tonge i-take; 
| Benought agast, I wol the nought forsake.’” 15080 
| _ This holy monk, this abbot him mene I, 
| His tonge out caught, and took awey the greyn; 
| And he gaf up the gost ful softely. 
| 15022. y-corve. Ihave substituted this reading (from 
| the Lansd. Ms.) for i-kut, the reading of the Harl. Ms. 


And whan the abbot hath this wonder seyn, 
His salte teres striken doun as reyn; 
And gruf he fel adoun unto the grounde, 
And stille he lay, as he had ben y-bounde. 
The covent eek lay on the pavyment 
Wepyng and herying Cristes moder deere, 
And after that thay rise,and forth thay went, 1509¢ 
And took away this martir fro his beere, 
And in a tombe of marble stoones cleere 
Enclosed thay this litil body sweete; 
Ther he is now, God lene us for to meete! 
O yonge Hughe of Lyncoln, slayn also 
With cursed Jewes (as it is notable, 
For it nys but a litel while ago), 
Pray “ae for us, we synful folk unstable, 
That of his merey God so merciable 
On us his grete mercy multiplie, 
For reverence of his modir Marie. 


15100 


PROLOGE TO SIRE THOPAS. 


Wuan sayd was this miracle, every man 
As sober was, that wonder was to se, 
Til that oure host to jape he bigan, 
And than at erst he loked upon me, 
And sayde thus: “ What man art thou?” quod he, 
“Thou lokest as thou woldest fynde an hare, 
For ever upon the ground I se the stare. 

“ Approche ner, and loke merily. 
Nowware you, sires, and let this man have space. 
He in the wast is schape as well as I; 15111 
This were a popet in an arm to embrace 
For any womman, smal and fair of face. 
He semeth elvisch by his countenaunce, 
For unto no wight doth he daliaunce. 

“Say now som what, sins other folk han said; 
Telle us a tale and that of mirthe anoon.” 
“ Host,” quod I, “ne beth nought evel apayd, 
For other tale certes can I noon, 
But of a rym I lerned yore agoon.” 15120 
“Ye, that is good,” quod he, “now schul we heere 
Som deynté thing, me thinketh by thy cheere.” 


THE TALE OF SIR THOPAS. 


Lrsrrenetn, lordyngs, in good entent, 
And I wol telle verrayment 
Of myrthe and solas, 
Al of a knyght was fair and gent 
In batail and in tornament, 
His name was Sir ‘Thopas. 


15095. Hughe of Lyncoln. The story of Hugh of Lincoln, 
which was made the subject of a variety of ballads, &c., is 
placed by the historians in the year 1255, The ballads, in 
English and French, were collected together by M. Michel, 
and published at Paris in a small volume in 1834. 

15104, he bigon. I have ventured to add the personal 
pronoun, which is wanting in the Harl. and Lansd. Mss., 
from Tyrwhitt. : 

The Tale of Sir Thopas. The introduction of this story 
by Chaucer is clearly intended as a satire on the dull me- 
trical romances, then so popular, but of which Chaucer 
fully saw the absurdity. It is in fact a protest against 
the literary taste of his day. It is made up of phrases 
from the common metrical romances, if it be not a frag- 
ment of a romance dragged in by Chaucer. It has been 
stated that such a romance existed under the title of The 
giant Olyphant and chylde Thopas; but literary historians 
have not yet been able to find any traces of such a romaree, 
This notion is, however, somewhat favoured by the cs 
cumstance that all the Mss. do not end with the same line, 
the Lansd. Ms. concluding with 1. 15322, and the Harl. 
wanting the last fragment of a line, as though different 
scribes omitted some, or added as from a poem which thsy 
had in memory. : 
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148 THE CANTERBURY TALES, 


I-bore he was in fer contré, 


In Flaundres, al ne the se, 15130 


At Poperyng in the place; 
His fader was a man ful fre, 
And lord he was of that contré; 

As it was Goddes grace. 
Sir Thopas wax a doughty swayn; 
ale was his face as payndemayn, 

is lippes reed as rose; 

His rode is lik scarlet en grayn, 
And I yow telle in good certayn 


He had a semly nose. 15140 


His heer, his berd, was lik safroun, 

That to his girdil raught adoun; 
His schoon of cordewane; 

Of Brigges were his hosen broun; 

His robe was of sicladoun, 
That coste many a jane. 

He couthe hunt at wilde deer, 

And ride on haukyng for ryver 
With gray goshauk on honde; 


Therto he was a good archeer, 15150 


Of wrastelyng was noon his peer, 
Ther eny ram schal stonde. 

Ful many mayde bright in bour 
Thay mourne for him, par amour, 
Whan hem were bet to slepe; 
But he was chast and no lecchour, 
And sweet as is the brembre flour 
That bereth the reede heepe. 

And so it fel upon a day, 


For soth as I yow telle may, 15160 


Sir Thopas wold out ryde; 
He worth upon his steede gray, 
And in his hond a launcegay, 

A long sword by his syde. 
He priketh thurgh a fair forest, 
Therin is many a wilde best, 

Ye, bothe buk and hare; 
And as he priked north and est, 
I tel it yow, hym had almest 


Bityd a sory care. 15170 


Ther springen herbes greet and smale, 
The licorys and the cetewale. 
And many a clow gilofre, 
And notemuge to put in ale, 
Whethir it be moist or stale, 
Or for to lay in cofre. 
The briddes synge, it is no nay, 
The sperhauk and the popinjay, 
That joye it was to heere, 


The throstileok niaad eek his lay, 15180 


The woode dowve upon the spray 
Sche song ful lowde and cleere. 


15131. Poperyng. Poppering or Poppeling was a parish 


in the marches of Calais. 


15146 jane. A coin of Genoa (Janua), some of which, 
apparently of inferior value, are called in the English 
or siclaton, was a 
rich cloth or silk brought from the East, and is therefore 
appropriately mentioned as bought with Genoese coin. 

15148. on haukyng for ryver. The river side is commonly 
described in the romances as the scene of hawking. Thus 


statutes galley halfpence. The siglaton, 


in the Squier of Low Degree,— 
Homward thus schal ye ryde 
On haukyng by the ryvers syde, 
With goshauke and with gentil fawcon, 
With buglehorn and merlyon. 
See also before, 1. 6464 


15102. eny ram. See before, lino 550, and the Tale of 


Gamelyn, 1. 172, 
15182. 


Sche song. The Harl. Ms, reads so for este. 


Sir Thopas fel in love-longing, 

Whan that he herde the briddes synge, 
And priked as he were wood; 

His faire steede in his prikynge 

So swette, that men might him wrynge, 
His sydes were al blood. 

Sir Thopas eek so wery was 


For priking on the softe gras, 15190 


So feers was his corrage, 
That doun he layd him in that place 
To make his steede som solace, 
And gaf him good forage. 
“QO, seinte Mary, benedicite, 
What eylith this love at me 
To bynde me so sore? 
Me dremed al this night, pardé, 
An elf queen schal my lemman be, 


And slepe under my gore. 15200 


An elf queen wol I have i-wis, 
For in this world no womman is 
Worthy to be my make 
In toune; 
Alle othir wommen I forsake, 
And to an elf queen I me take 
By dale and eek by doune.” 
Into his sadil he clomb anoon, 
And priked over stile and stoon 


An elf queen for to spye; 15210 


Til he so longe hath ryden and gcon, 
That he fond in a privé woon i 
The contré of fairye, 
So wylde; 
For in that contré was ther noon, 
That to him dorste ride or goon, 
Neither wif ne childe. 
Til that ther cam a greet geaunt, 
His name was sir Olifaunt, 


A perilous man of dede; 1h 20 


He swar, “ Child, by Termagaunt, 
For if thou prike out of myn haunt, 
Anoon I slee thy stede, 
With mace. 
Heer is the queen of fayerie, 
With harp, and lute, and symphonye, 
Dwellyng in this place.” 
The child sayd: “ Al so mote I the, 
To morwe wil I meete with the, 


Tyrwhitt gives he. The reading of the text is taken from 


the Lansd. Ms. 


15214. so wylde. This and the following lines, with the 
whole of this stanza, are given-as they stand in the Harl. 
and Lansd. Mss., which I believe to be correct. Ido not 
think, with Tyrwhitt, that there is any thing necessarily 
wanting: he closes one stanza with line 15213, and gives 
as another stanza (the supplementary lines haye been 


taken from a late and bad Ms.),— 
Wherin he soughte north and south, 
And oft he spied with his mouth 
In many a forest wilde, 
For in that contree n’as ther non, 
That to him dorst ride or gon, 
Neither wif ne childe. 


15219. sir Olifauxt. Olifaunt means an elephant, and i 


not an inappropriate name for a pagan giant. 


15221. Termagaunt. Termagant or Tervagant is the 
name of one of the favourite gods of the Saracens and 
pagans, in the popular literature of the middle ages. © 
From the way in which he was made to bluster and rant, 


arose our modern use of the word termagant 


15222. Hor. The Lansd. Ms. reads But, which is perhaps — 


better. 


15223. thy stede. This reading is adopted from the 
Lansd. Ms.,as being evidently the enzrect one. The Hark — 


Ms. reads as one line, Anoon J slee the with mace, 


That was a knight of gret renoun, 
Ne of Sir Gye of Warwyke, 
Al if it might sum men lyke— 

TI cite these lines to shew the species of tales related by 
the ancient gestours, and how much they differed from 
_ what we now call jestes.”—Tyrwhitt. 

-:15259. romaunces..reales. “Soin the rom. of Ywain and 

Gawain, Ms. Cott. Galb. E. ix. 

He fund a knight under a tre; 

Upon a cloth of gold he lay; 

Byfor him sat a ful fayr may: 

A lady sat with tham in fere; 

The maiden red, that thai might here, 
A real romance in that place.— 


original of this title, which is an uncommon one, I 
to be this. When the French romances found their 


fol. It was reprinted in 1537 under this title, ‘Z reall 
nel quale si contiene la generazione di tutti i 
i" Duchi, Principi e Baroni di Franza, e delli Paladini, 
colle Battaglie da loro fatte, etc.’ Quadrio, t. vi. p. 530. 
Salviati had seen a ms. of this work written about 1350 
 (Crescimb. . i. p. 330), and I do not believe that any men- 


Ps 
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‘THE TALE OF SIR THOPAS. 149 
Whan I have myn armure. 15230 And eek of love-likynge.” 
And yit I hope, par ma fay, Thay fet him first the swete wyn, 
That thou schalt with this launcegay ree made him eek in a maselyn 
Abyen it ful sore; A real spicerye, 
Thy mawe Of gyngebred that was so fyn, 
Schal I persyn, if that I may, And licorys, and eek comyn, 
Er it be fully prime of day, With sugre that is trye. 
For heer schalt thou be slawe.” He dede next his white leere 
Sir Thopas drough on bak ful fast; Of cloth of lake whyt and cleere 
‘This geaunt at him stoones cast A brech and eck a schert; 
Out of a fell staf slynge; 15240 And next his schert an aketoun, 
But faire eschapeth c ild Thopas, And over that an haberjoun, 
And al it was thurgh Goddis gras, For persying of his hert; 15270 
And thurgh his faire berynge. And over that a fyn hauberk, 
Yet lesteneth, lordynges, to my tale, Was al i-wrought of Jewes werk, 
Merier than the nightyngale Ful strong it was of plate; 
I wol yow roune, And over that his cote-armour, 
How sir Thopas with sides smale, As whyt as is a lily flour, 
Prikynge over hul and dale, In which he wold debate. 
__Is come ageyn to toune. His scheld was al of gold so red, 
His mery men comaunded he, 15250 And therinne was a bores heed, 
__ To make him bothe game and gle, A charbocle by his syde; 
i. For needes most he fight And ther he swor on ale and bred 15280 
__ With a geaunt with heedes thre, . How that the geaunt schal be deed, 
_ For paramours and jolité Bytyde what betyde. 
Of oon that schon ful bright. His jambeux were of quirboily, 
“Do come,” he sayde, “ my mynstrales His swerdes schethe of yvory, 
And gestours for to telle tales His helm of latoun bright. 
Anoon in myn armynge, His sadel was of rowel boon. 
Of romaunces that ben reales, His bridel as the sonne schon, 
Of popes and of cardinales, 15260 Or as the moone light. 
; His spere was of fine cipres, 
, gal eerie: 4 Rave added this word from the Laned. That Podeth werre, and no thing pees, 15290 
| _15257.—gestours for to telle tales. “The proper business The heed ful scharp i-grounde. 
of a gestour was to recite tales, or gestes ; which was only His steede was al dappul gray 
one of the branches of the minstrel’s profession. Minstrels I h bel in th " 
and gestours are mentioned together in the following lines, t goth an ambel in the way 
_ from William of Nassington’s translation of a religious Ful softely and rounde 
treatise by John of Waldby. Ms. Reg. 17 C. viii, p. 2. ; In londe. 
I warne you furst at the begynninge, Lo, lordes, heer is a fyt; 
That I will make no vain carpizge If a wil nt fi " 
f dedes of armys ne of amow y more of it, 
As <a se pe Senboure, To telle it wol I fonde. 
That makys carpinge in many a place , 
= Gaewiane ont oar sectngy [Fir 11.] 
many o r jestes, a +424 
And chen § wea fa come to festes ; Now hold your mouth for charité, 
Ne of the life of Bevys of Hampton, Bothe knight and lady fre, 15300 


And herkneth to my spelle; 
Of batail and of chivalry, 
Of ladys love and drewery, 


tion of a real, or royal, romance is to be found, in French or 
English, prior to that date.”—Tyrwhitt. 

15261. love-likynge. The Lansd. Ms. reads, with Tyr- 
whitt, love-longyng. 

15263. Tyrwhitt reads this and the next line,— 

And mede eke in a maselin, 
And real spicerie. 
But I prefer much the reading of Harl. Ms., as mead was 
not a very romantic liquor to be served toa knight ad- 
venturous. 

15272. Jewes werk. I have not met with any passage. 
in medieval writers explaining the nature of this Jewes 
werk, but I am not quite prepared to think with Tyrwhitt 
that a Jew means here a magician. 

15286. rowel boon. This material, whatever it may be, 
is mentioned elsewhere as that of which rich saddles were 
made; as in the early ballad of Thomas and the Elf queen, 
speaking of the latter,— 

Hir sadille was of reuylle bone, 
Semely was that sight to se, 

Stifly sette with precious stone, 
Compaste aboute with crapoté. 

15289. fine. I have added this word from the Lansd. Ms, 

15296. a fyt. This was a common English term for the 
different parts or divisions of a metrical romance. 
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Anoon I wol yow telle. 

Men speken of romauns of pris, 
Of Horn child, and of Ypotis, 

Of Bevys, and sir Gy 
Of sir Libeaux, and Pleyndamour, > 
But sir Thopas bereth the flour 

Of real chivalry. 

His goode steede he bistrood, 
And forth upon his way he glood, 

As spark out of the bronde; 

Upon his crest he bar a tour, 
And therin stiked a lily flour, 

God schilde his corps fro schonde. 
And for he was a knyght auntrous, 
He nolde slepen in noon hous, 

But liggen in his hood, 

His brighte helm was his wonger, 
And by him baytith his destrer 

Of herbes fyne and goode. 

Him self drank water of the welle, 

As dede the knight sir Percivelle 
So worthy under wede, 

[Til on a day ]}——————— 


PROLOGE TO MELIBEUS. 


“No mor of this, for Goddes dignité!” 
Quod our hoste, “ for thou makest me 
So wery of thy verrey lewednesse, 

That al so wisly God my soule blesse, 

Myn eeres aken for thy drasty speche. 

Now such a rym the devel I byteche! 

This may wel be rym dogerel,” quoth he. 

“Why so,” quod I, “why wilt thou lette me 

More of my tale than another man, 

Syn that it is the beste rym that I can?” 

“ By God!” quod he, “for pleinly at o word, 

Thy drasty rymyng is not worth a tord; 

Thou dost nought elles but despendist tyme. 

Sir, at o word, thou schalt no lenger ryme. 15340 

Let se wher thou canst tellen ought in gest, 

Or telle in prose som what atte lest, 

In which ther be som merthe or doctrine.” 
“Gladly,” quod I, “by Goddes swete pyne, 

I wol yow telle a litel thing in prose, 


15310 


15320 


15330 


15305—romauns of pris. Nearly all the romances here 
enumerated are extant. The romance of Horn is preser- 
ved in Anglo-Norman and in English; the latter version 
is printed in Ritson’s Metrical Romances. Ypotis is found 
in a Cottonian Ms. (Calig. A. IL) and in the Vernon Ms. at 
Oxford. Bevis of Hampton and Guy of Warwick are too 
well known to need any explanation. Sir Libeaux, or 
Libeaus Desconus (the fair unknown), is printed also in 
Ritson’s Metrical Romances. 

15324. sir Percivelle. I have adopted Tyrwhitt’s reading 
instead of that of the Harl. Ms., of Pertinelle, because I 
remember no romance or tale of a knight of Pertinelle, and 
the romance of Percival is wellknown. Tyrwhitt observes, 
“The romance of Perceval le Gaiois, or de Galis, was com- 
posed in octosyllable French verse by Chrestien de Troyes, 
one of the oldest and best French romancers, before the 
year 1191. Fauchet,l.ii.c.x. It consisted of above sixty 
thousand verses (Bibl. des Rom. t. ii. p. 250), so that it 
would be some trouble to find the fact which is, probably, 
here alluded to. The romarce, under the same title, in 
French prose, printed at Paris, 1530, fol. can only Le an 
abridgement, I suppose, of the original poem.” 

1 . So worthy under wede. “This phrase occure re- 
peatedly in the romance of Zmaré, 

fol. 70.b. Than sayde that worthy unther'wede. 

74.b. The childe was worthy unther wede, 
And sate upon a nobyl stede. 
See also fol. 71, b. 73, a.”—Tyrwhitt. 
— Til on a day. These words are not in the Harl. 


| That oughte like yow, as I suppose, 


{ 


Or elles certes ye be to daungerous. 

It is a moral tale vertuous, 

Al be it told som tyme in sondry wise 
Of sondry folk, as I schal yow devyse. 
As thus, ye woot that every evaungelist, 
That telleth us the peyne of Jhesu Crist, 
Ne saith not alle thing as his felawes doth; 

But natheles here sentence is al soth, 

And alle accorden as in here sentence, 

Al be ther in her tellyng difference. 

For some of hem sayn more, and some lesse, 
Whan thay his pitous passioun expresse; 

I mene of Mark and Mathew, Luk and Johan, 
But douteles her sentence is al oon, 15360 
Therfor, lordynges alle, I yow biseche, ~ 

If yow think that I varye as in my speche, 

As thus, though that I telle som what more 

Of proverbes, than I have herd bifore 
Comprehended in this litel tretys here, 
To enforcen with theffect of my matiere, 
And though I not the same wordes say 
As ye have herd, yit to_yow alle I pray, 
Blameth me nought, for, in my sentence, 
Schul ye no wher fynde difference 

For the sentente of this tretys lite, 
After the which this litil tale I write. . 
And therfor herkeneth what I schal say, 
And let me tellen al my tale, I pray.” | 


THE TALE OF MELIBEUS. : 
A yone man called Melibeus, mighty and riche, © 
aie og his wif, that called was Prudens, a 
doughter which that called was Sophie.! Upon 
a day byfeljMhat for his desport he is went into — 
the feldes to play. His wif and his doughter 
eek hath he laft within his hous, of which the 
dores were fast i-schitte. Thre* of his olde foos — 
han it espyed, and setten laddres to the walles 
of tis hous, and by the wyndowes ben entred, — 
and betyn his wyf, and woundid his doughter 
with fyve mortal woundes, in fyve sondry places, 
that is to sayn, in here feet, in here hondes, in © 
here eeres, in here nose, and in here mouth; and 
lafte her for deed, and went away. 
Whan Melibeus retourned was into his hous, 
and seigh al this meschief, he, lik a man mad, 
rendyng his clothes, gan wepe and crie. Pru- 
dens his wyf, as ferforth as sche dorste, bysought 
him of his wepyng to stynte. But not forthi he 
gan to.crie ever lenger the more. S 
This noble wyf Prudence remembred hire upon 
the sentens of Ovide,’ in his book that cleped is” 
the Remedy of Love, wher as he seith: He is a- 
15364. Ihave. The Lansd. Ms. and Tyrwhitt read ye. 
The Tale of Melibeus. This is a literal translation from — 
a French story, of which there are two copies in the British — 
Museum, Ms. Reg. 19, C. vii. and Ms. Reg. 19, C. xi., both - 
of the fifteenth century. The former, as apparently the 
best copy, is quoted in the following notes. (Since these 
notes were first written, the French text of Melibeus has 
been printed in le Ménagier de Paris, published by the 
Société des Bibliophiles Francois.) * aa 
1 Sophie. The name of the daughter is omitted in bot 
the French mss. 2 
2 Thre. The Lansd. Ms. and Tyrwhitt read foure. } 
reading of both the French mss., however, is trois, which 
is in all probability correct. Three was a favourite num- 
ber in the medieval tales and apologues. - 
, ee The allusion is to the Remed. An 
"” Quis matrem, nisi matris inops, in funere natl 
Flere vetet?, &c, 


15350 


15370 | 
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fool that distourbeth the moder to wepe in the 
deth of hir childe, til sche have i-wept hir fille, 
as for a certeyn tyme; and than schal man doon 
his diligence as with amyable wordes hire to re- 
comforte and praye hire of hire wepyng to stinte. 
For which resoun this noble wif Prudens suffred 
hir housbonde for to wepe and crie, as for a 
certeyn space; and whan sche seigh hir tyme, 
sche sayd him in this wise: “ Allas! my lord,” 
quod sche, “why make ye youre self for to be 
lik a fool? Forsothe it apperteyneth not toa 
wys man, to make such sorwe. Youre doughter, 
with the grace of God, schal warischt be and 
eschape. And al were it so that sche right now 
were deed, ye ne oughte nought as for hir deth 
youre silf destroye. Senec saith, The wise man 
schal not take to gret discomfort for the deth of 
his children, but certes he schulde suffren it in 
pacience, as wel as he abydeth the deth of his 
owne persone.” 
This Melibeus answerde anoon and sayde: 
“ What man,” quod he, “schuld of his wepynge 
_stynte, that hath so gret a cause for to wepe? 
Jhesu Crist, oure Lord, him self wepte for the 
deth of Lazarus his frend.” Prudens answerde: 
“Certes, wel I wot, attemperel wepyng is no 
thing defended to him that sorwful is, amonges 
folk in sorwe, but it is rather graunted him to 
wepe. The apostel Poule unto the Romayns 
writeth, A man schal rejoyce with hem that 
maken joye, and wepe with such folk as wepen. 
But though attemperel wepyng be graunted, out- 
rageous wepynge certes is defended. Mesure of 
wepynge schuld be conserved,‘ after the lore of 
Crist that techeth us Senec; Whan that thi frend 
is deed, quod he, let nought thin yen to moyste 
ben of teres, ne to moche drye; although the 
,teeres come to thine eyghen,° let hem not falle. 
And whan thou hast feepen thy frend, do dili- 
gence to gete another frende; and this is more 
wisedom than to wepe for thy frend, which that 
thou hast lorn, for therin is no boote. And 
therfore if ye governe yow by sapience, put 
away sorwe out of youre hert. Remempreth 
yow that Jhesus Sirac saith, A man that is joy- 
ous and glad in herte, it him conserveth florisch- 
inge in his age; but sothly sorweful herte maketh 
his boones drye. He saith eck thus, that sorwe 
in herte sleth ful many aman. Salamon saith, 
that right as motthes in schepes flees annoyeth 
the clothes, and the smale wormes to the tre, 
right so annoyeth sorwe to the herte. Wherfore 
us oughte as wel in the deth of oure children, as 
in the losse of oure goodes temporales, have 
pacience. Remembreth yow upon the pacient 
Job, whan he hadde lost his children and his 
temporal substance, and in his body endured 
and receyved ful many a grevous tribulacioun, 
yit sayde he thus: Oure Lord it sent unto me, 
oure he it hath raft frome; right so as oure 
Lord wil, right so be it doon; i-blessed be the 


4 conserved. The Lansd. Ms. and Tyrwhitt read con- 
sidered; but the reading of the Harl. Ms., representing 
the word garder,is correct. The original is, “ E pour ce on 
doit paine mettre et garder la mesure, que Senesques dist.” 

5 come to thine eyghen. I have kept the reading of Tyr- 
whitt, as most accordant with the original. “ Car ja soit 
ce que la lerme viengne & l’eueil, elle ne doit point yssir 
dehors.” The Harl. Ms. has come out of thine eyghen; the 
Lansd, Ms. comen of. 


name of oure Lord!” ‘To these forsayde thinges 
answerith Melibeus unto his wif Prudens: “ Alle 
thine wordes ben soth,” quod he, “and therto 
profytable, but sothly myn herte is so troubled 
with this sorwe, that I noot what to doone.” 
“Let ealle,” quod Prudence, “ thy trewe frendes 
alle, and thy linage, whiche that ben trewe and 
wise; telleth hem youre grevaunce, and herken 
what thay say in counseilynge, and yow governe 
after here sentence. Salamon saith, werke al 
thi thing by counseil, and the thar never rewe.” 


Than, by the counseil of his wyf Prudens, this | 


Melibeus let calle a gret congregacioun of peple, 
as surgiens, phisiciens, olde, and yonge,® and 
some of his olde enemyes recounsiled (as by her 
semblaunt) to his love and to his grace; and 
therwithal ther come some of his neighebours, 
that deden him reverence more for drede than 
for love, as happeth ofte. Ther comen also ful 
many subtil flaterers, and wise advoketes lerned 
in the lawe. And whan these folk togidere as- 
semblid were, this Melibeus in sorwful wyse 
schewed hem his caas, and by the maner of his 
speche, it semed that in herte he bar a cruel ire, 
redy to do vengeance upon his foos, and sodeynly 
desirede that the werre schulde bygynne, but 
natheles yit axed he her counseil in this matier. 
A sirurgien, by licens and assent of suche as 
were wyse, up ros, and to Melibeus sayde, as ye 
may hiere. 

“ Sire,” quod he, “as to us sirurgiens apper- 
tieneth, that we do to every wight the beste that 
we can, wher as we ben withholde, and to oure 
pacient that we do no damage; wherfore it hap- 
peth many tyme and ofte, that whan tweye han 
everich wounded other, 00 same surgien heleth 
hem bothe, where unto oure art it is not per- 
teyned to norische werre, ne parties to supporte. 
But certes, as to warisching of youre doughter, 
al be it so that sche perilously be woundid, we 
schullen do so tentyf besynes fro day to night, 
that with the grace of God sche schal be hool 
and sound, als soone as it is possible.” Almost 
right in the same wise the phisiciens answerden, 
save that thay sayden a fewe wordes more; that 
ryght as maladies ben cured by her contraries, 
right so schal men warissch werre by vengeaunce.? 
His neygheboures ful of envy, his feyned freendes 
that semede recounsiled, and his flatereres, maden 
semblaunt of wepyng, and appaired and ageres- 
ged moche of this matiere, in preisyng gretly 
Melibé of might, of power, of riches, and of 
frendes, despisinge the power of his adversaries; 
and sayden outerly, that he anoon schulde wreke 
him on his adversaries be bygynnynge of werre. 

Up roos thanne an advocate that was wys, by 
leve and by counseil of othere that were wise, 
and sayde: “ Lordynges, the needes for whiche 
we ben assemblit in this place, is ful hevy thing, 
and an heigh matier, bycause of the wrong and 
of the wikkednes that hath ben doon, and eek by 
resoun of the grete damages that in tyme comyng 
ben possible to falle for the same, and eek bycause 
of the grete richesse and power of the partes 

6 olde, yonge. This is literal from the French original. 
Tyrwhitt reads olde folk and yonye. 

7 warissch werre by vengeaunce. So the Har] and Lans& 
Mss. read correctly. Tyrwhitt omits the words by ven- 


geaunce. The original is, “aussi doit on guerir guerre 
par vengence.” 


ee 
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bothe, for the whiche resouns, it were a ful gret 
ril to erren in these materes. Wherfore, Me- 
ibeus, this is oure sentence; we counseile yow, 
aboven alle thinges, that right anoon thou do 
diligence in kepyng of thy body in such a wyse 
that thou ne wante noon espye ne wacche thy 
body for to save. And after that, we counseile 
that in thin hous thou sette suffisaunt garnisoun, 
so that thay may as wel thy body as thin hous 
defende. ut certes for to moeve werre, ne 
sodeynly for to doo vengeance, we may not deme 
in so litel tyme that it were profitable. Wherfore 
we axen leysir and a space to have deliberacioun® 
in this caas to demen; for the comune proverbe 
saith this; He that soone demeth, soone schal 
repente. And eek men sayn, that thilke juge is 
wys, that soone understondeth a matier, and 
juggeth by leysir. For al be it so, that alle 
taryinge is anoyful, enn is no — in 
vynge of juggement, ne of vengaunce takyng, 
Sion ot is | esta and pa <r And that 
schewed oure Lord Jhesu Crist by ensample, for 
whan that the womman that was i-take in ad- 
voutrie, was brought in his presence to knowen 
what schulde be doon of hir persone, al be it 
that he wist him self what that he wolde an- 
swere, yit wolde he not answere sodeynly, but 
he wolde have deliberacioun, and in the ground 
hem wrot twyes. And by these causes we axe 
deliberacioun; and we schul thanne by the grace 
of God counseile the thing that schal be pro- 
fytable.” Upstarten thenne the yange folkes 
anoon at oones, and the moste parte of that 
companye han skorned these olde wise men, and 
bygonne to make noyse and sayden: “ Right so 
as whil that iren is hoot men scholden smyte, 
right so schulde men wreke here wronges, whil 
that thay ben freische and newe;” and with 
lowde vois thay cryde, “‘ Werre, werre.” 

Uproos tho oon of these olde wise, and with his 
hond make countenaunce that men schulde holde 
hem stille, and given him audience. “Lordyngs,” 
quod he, “ther is ful many a man that crieth 
werre, werre, that wot ful litel what werre 
amounteth. Werre at his bygynnyng hath so 
greet an entre and so large, that every wight 
may entre whan him liketh, and lightly fynde 
werre; but certes what ende schal falle therof, 
it is not lightly to knowe. For sothly whan 
that werre is oones bygonne, ther is ful many a 
child unbore of his mooder that schal sterve 
yong, bycause of thilke werre, or elles lyve in 
sorwe and deye in wrecchidnes; and therfore er 
that eny werre be b gonne, men moste have gret 
counseil and gret deliberacioun.” And whan this 
olde man wende to enforce his tale by resouns, 
wel neigh alle at oones bygonne thay to rise, for 
to breke his tale, and beden him ful ofte his 
wordes to abrigge. For sothly he that precheth 
to hem that liste not to heere his wordes, his 
sermoun hem anoyeth. For Jhesus Sirac saith, 
that musik in wepyng® is a noyous thing. ‘This 
is to say, as moche avayleth to speke to-fore folk 


8 Space to have deliberacioun. Ihave added the three last 
words.from the Lansd. Ms., as they are authorised by the 
French original. They are omitted in the Harl Ms, 

9 Musik in wepyng. The Harl. Ms. reads wepyng in musik; 
but the other reading, taken from the Lansd. Ms., is au- 
thorised not only by the French original, but itis required 
by the context. 


to whiche his speche annoyeth, as it is to synge 
byfore hem whiche that wepith. And whan this 
wise man saughshim wanted audience, al schame- 
fast he sette him doun agayn. For Salamon saith, 
Ther as thou may have noon audience, enforce 
the not to speke. “I se wel,” quod this wise 
man, “that the comune proverbe is soth, that 
good counseil wantith, whan it is most neede.” 
Yit -hadde this Melibeus in his counseil many 
folk, that prively in his eere counseled him cer- 
tein thinges, and counseled /..2 the contrarie in 
general audience. 

Whan Melibeus hadde herd that the grettest 
party of his counseil were accorded that he schulde 
make werre, anoon he consented to here counseil- 
yng, and fully affermed here sentence. Thanne, 
dame Prudence, whan that sche saugh that hir 
housbonde schop him to wreke him of his ene- 
myes, and to “gynne werre, sche in ful humble 
wise, whan sche saugh hire tyme, sayde him 
these wordes; “ My lord,” quod sche, “I yow 
biseche!® as hertily as I dar and kan, ne haste 
yow nought to faste, and for alle guerdouns as 
geve me audience. For Peres Alfons! saith, 
Who that doth to the outher good or harm, haste 
the nought to quyten him, for in this wise thy 
freend wil abyde, and thin enemy schal the lenger 
lyve in drede. The proverbe saith, He hastith 
wel that wisly can abyde; and in wikked haste - 
is no profyt.” ‘This Melibeus answerde unto his 
wyf Prudens; “I purpose not,” quod he, “to 
werke by thy counseil, for many causes and 
resouns; for certes every wight wolde holde me 
thanne a fool; this is to sayn, if I for thy counseil 
wolde chaunge’thinges that affermed ben by so 
many wise. Secoundly, I say that alle wommen 
be wikked, and noon good of hem alle. For of a 
thousand men, saith Salamon, I fond oon good 
man; but certes of alle wommen good womman 
fond Inever oon. <And also certes, if I governede 
me by thy counseil, it schulde seme that I hadde 
given to the over me the maistry; and God for- 
beede er it so were. For Jhesus Sirac saith, 
that if a wif have maistrie, sche is contrarious to 
hir housbond. And Salamon saith, Never in th 
lif to thy wyf, ne to thy child, ne to thy freend, 
ne geve no power over thi self; for better it were 
that thy children axen of thy persone thinges 
that been needful to hem, than thou se thi self 
in the hondes of thy children. And also, if I 
wolde werke by thy counselynge, certes it most 
som tyme be secré, til it were tyme that it moste 
be knowe; and this ne may not be.”!* 

10 I yow biseche. “Sire, dist elle, je vous prie que vous 
ne vous hastez, et que vous pour tous dons me donnez 
espace.” 

1 Péres Alfons. Peter Alfonsus, or Alfonsi, was a con- 
verted Spanish Jew, who flourished in the twelfth century, 
and is well known for his disciplina clericalis,—a collection 
of stories and moralisations in Latin prose, which was 
translated afterwards into French verse under the title 
of the Castoiement d’un pere & son fils. 1t was a book much 
in vogue among the preachers from the thirteenth to the 
fifteenth century. 

12 Ne may not be. After this paragraph, Chaucer has 
omitted to translate a passage of the French original, 
which, as it is requisite to understand some parts of the 
lady’s reply, is here given. Melibeus concludes his dis- 
course with the observation, “ Car il est escript, la gen- 
glerie des femmes ne puet riens celler fors ce qu’elle ue 
scet. Aprés le philozophe dit, en mauvais conseil les 
femmes vainquent les hommes. Et par ces raisons je ne 
dois point user de ton conseil.” 
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Whan dame Prudence, ful debonerly and with 
t pacience, hadde herd al that hir housbonde 
iked for to seye, thanne axed sche of him licence 
for to speke, and sayde in this wise; “ My lord,” 
uod sche, “as to youre firste resoun, certes it 
may lightly be answered; for I say it is no fol 
to chaunge counsel whan the thing is chau id, 
or elles whan the thing semeth otherwise than 
it was biforn. And moreover I say, though that 
ye han sworn and i-hight to parforme youre em- 
prise, and natheles ye wayve to parforme thilke 
same emprise by juste cause, men schulde not 
say therfore that ye were a lyere, ne for-sworn; 
for the book seith, that the wise man maketh 
no lesyng, whan he torneth his corrage to the 
better. And al be it so that youre emprise be 
establid and ordeyned by gret multitude of peo- 
ple, yet thar ye not accomplise thilke same ordi- 
naunce but you like; for the trouthe of a thing, 
and the profyt, ben rather founde in fewe folk 
that ben wise and ful of resoun, than by gret 
multitude of folk, ther every man crieth and 
elatereth what that him liketh; sothely such 
multitude is not honest. And to the secounde 
resoun, wher as ye sayn, that alle wommen ben 
wikke; save youre grace, certis ye despise alle 
wommen in this wise, and he that alle despysith, 
saith the book, alle displeseth.'* And Senec 
saith, Who so wil have sapience, schal no man 
disprayse, but he schal gladly teche the science 
that he can, withoute presumpcioun or pryde; 
and suche thinges as he nought can, he schal not 
ben aschamed to lerne hem, and enquere of lasse 
folk than himself. . And, sire, that ther hath be 
ful many agood womman, may lightly be proeved; 
_ for certes, sire, our Lord Jhesu Crist nolde never 
han descended to be borne of a womman,}* if alle 
wommen hadde ben wikke. And after that, for 
the grete bounté that is in wommen, oure Lord 
Jhesu Crist, whan he was risen fro deth to lyve, 
aero rather to a womman than to his apos- 
tles. And though that Salamon say, he fond 
never good womman, it folwith nought therfore, 
that alle wommen ben wikke; for though that 
he fonde noone goode wommen, certes many 
another man hath founden many a womman ful 
goode and trewe. Or elles paraventure thentent 
’ of Salamon was this, as in sovereyn bounté he 
fond no womman; this is to say, that ther is no 
ey that hath soverein bounté, save God aloone, 
as he him self recordeth in his Evaungelie. For 
ther nys no creature so good, that him ne wantith 
som what of the perfeccioun of God that is his 
makere. Youre thridde resoun is this; ye seyn 
| that if ye governed yow by counselof me, it 
_ |* schulde seme that ye hadde geve me the maystry 


12 Ne may not be. After this paragraph, Chaucer has 
omitted to translate a passage of the French original, 
which, as it is requisite to understand some parts of the 
lady’s reply, is here given. Melibeus concludes his dis- 
course with the observation—* Car il est escript, la gen- 
glerie des femmes ne puet riens celler fors ce qu'elle ne 
scet. Aprés le philozophe dit, en mauvais conseil les 
femmes vainquent les hommes. Et par ces raisons je ne 
dois point user de ton conseil.” 

13 And he that alle despysith. “ Car il est escript, qui tout 

rise, & tous desplaist.” The words alle displeseth are 
omitted in the Harl. Ms. 

4 May lightly . . .of a womman. The whole of this pas- 
fage has been accidentally omitted by the scribe of the 
Harl. Ms. It is here supplied from the Lansd. Ms, 


and the lordschipe over youre persone. Sire, 
save youre grace, it is not so; for if so were 
that no man schulde be counseiled but by hem 
that hadde maystrie and lordschipe of his per- 
sone, men wolde nought be counseiled so ofte; 
for sothly thilke man that axeth counseil of a 
purpos, yet hath he fre chois whether he wil 
werke by that purpos or non, Am as to youre 
ferthe resoun, ther ye sayn that the janglerie of 
wommen can hyde thinges that thay wot not of’ 
as who saith, that a womman can nought hyde 
that sche woot ; sire, these wordes ben under- 
stonde of wommen that ben jangelers and wikke; 
of whiche wommen men sayn that thre thinges 
dryven a man out of his oughne hous; that is to 
say, smoke, droppyng of reyn, and wikked wyfes. 
Of suche wommen saith Salamon, that it were 
better to a man to dwelle in desert, than with a 
womman that is riotous. And, sire, by youre 
leve, that am not I; for ye han ful ofte assayed 
my grete silence and my grete pacience, and eek 
how wel that I can hyde and hele thinges that 
ben secrely to hyde. And sothly, as to youre 
fyfte resoun, wher as ye sayn, that in wikkede 
counseil wommen venquisscheth men, God wot 
thilke resoun stont here in no stede; for under- 
stondith now, ye axen counseil to do wickidnes; 
and if ye wil wirke wickidnes, and youre wyf . 
restreyne thilke wicked purpos, and overcome 
you by resoun and by good counseil, certes 
i wyf oweth rather be preised than y-blamed. 
hus schulde ye understonde the philosopher 
that seith, In wicked counseil wommen ven- 
quyschen her housbondes. And ther as ye blame 
alle wymmen and here resouns, I schal schewe 
by many resouns and ensamples that many a 
womman hath ben ful good, and yit been and 
here counseiles ful holsome and profitable. Eke 
some men han sayd, that the counseilyng of 
wommen is outher to dere, or to litel of pris. 
But al be it so that ful many a womman is badde, 
and hir counseil vile and not worth, yet han men 
founde many a ful good womman, and ful discret 
and wys in counseilyng. Lo, Jacob, by counseil 
of his moder Rebecca, wan the blessyng of his 
fader Ysaac, and the lordschipe of alle his brethe- 
ren. dudith, by hire good counseil, delyvered 
the citee of Bethulie, in which sche dwellid, out 
of the honde of Olophernus, that had byseged 
it, and wolde it al destroye. Abigayl delivered 
Nabal hir housbond fro David the king, that 
wolde have i-slayn him, and appesed the ire of 
the kyng by hir witte, and by hir good coun- 
seilynge. ester by good counseil enhaunsed 
gretly the poeple of God, in the regne of As- 
suerus the kyng. And the same bounté in good 
counseilyng of many a good womman may men 
rede and telle And moreover, whan oure Lord 
had creat Adam oure forme fader, he sayde in 
this wise: It is not good to be a man aloone; 
make we to him an help semblable to him self 
Here may ye se that if that a womman were not 
good, and hir counseil good and profytable, oure 
Lord God of heven winks neither have wrought 
hem, ne called hem help of man, but rather con- 
fusioun of man And ther sayde oones a clerk 
in tuo versus,'* What is better that gold? Jasper. 
15 In two versus. I have not met with the two verses in 
question; but they seem to be a modification of a distich 
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And what is better thanjasper? Wisedom. And 
what is better than wisedom? Womman. And 
what is better than a good womman? No thing. 
And, sire, by many other resouns may ye se, 
that many wommen ben | and eek’ her 
counseil good" and profitable. And therfore, if 
ye wil truste to my counseil, I schal restore you 
youre doughter hool and sound; and eek I wil 
doon you so moche, that ye schul have honour 
in this cause.” 

Whan Melibé had herd these wordes of his 
wif Prudens, he seide thus: “Ise wel that the 
word of Salamon is soth; he seith, that the wordes 
that ben spoken discretly by ordinaunce, been 
honycombes, for thay geven swetnes to the soule, 
and holsomnes” to the body. And, wyf, by- 
cause of thy swete wordes, and eek for I have 
assayed and proved thi grete sapiens and thi grete 
trouthe, I wil governe me by thy counseil in alle 


« Now, sire,” quod dame Prudens, “ and syn ye 
vouchen sauf to be governed by my counseilyng, 
I wil enforme you how ye schul governe youre 
self, in chesyng of youre conseil. Ye schul first 
in alle youre werkes mekely biseche to the hihe 
God, that he wol be your counseilour; and schape 
you to that entent that he give you counseil and 
confort, as taughte Toby his sone: At alle tymes 
thou schalt blesse God, and pray him to dresse 
thy wayes; and loke that alle thi counseiles be 
in him fcr evermore. Seint Jame eek saith: If 
eny of yow have neede of sapiens, axe it of God. 
And aftirward, thanne schul ye take counseil in 
youre self, and examine wel youre thoughtes, of 
suche thinges as you thinkith that is best for 
youre profyt. And thanne schul ye dryve fro 
youre herte thre thinges'* that ben contrarie to 
good counseil; that is to say, ire, coveytise, and 
hastynes. First, he that axeth counseil of him 
self, certes he moste be withoute ire, for many 
cause. The first is this: he that hath gret ire 
and wraththe in him self, he weneth alwey he 
may do thing that he may not doo. And se- 
coundly, he that is irous and wroth, he may not 
wel deme; and he that may not wel deme, may 
nought wel counseile. The thridde is this: that 
he that is irous and wroth, as saith Senec, may 
not speke but blameful thinges, and with his vi- 
cious wordes he stireth other folk to anger and 
to ire. And eek, sire, ye moste dryve coveitise 
out of youre herte. For thapostle saith that 
coveytise is roote of alle harmes. And trusteth 
wel, that a coveitous man ne can not deme ne 


which is not uncommon in ss., and which are printed 
thus in the Reliq. Antiq. i. p. 19:— 
Auro quid melius? jaspis. Quid jaspide? sensus. 
Sensu quid? ratio. Quid ratione? nihil. 


In the manuscript from which this distich is there printed, 
itis coupled with another much less favourable to the fair 
sex than the version given by dame Prudence :— 
Vento quid levius? fulgur. Quid fulgure? flamma. 
Flamma quid? mulier. Quid muliere? nihil. 

16 And eek her counseil good. These words have been 
accidentally omitted in the Harl. Ms. 

17 Holsomnes. The Harl. Ms. reads erroneously hobines. 
The French original has et santé au corps. 

18 Dryve fro youre herte thre thinges. The Harl. Ms. reads 
imperfectly hertes tho that ben, and the Lansd. Ms. omits 
the word thre, which, however, is requisite to give the full 
sense of the original,—“ Et lors tu dois oster de toy troix 
choses qui sont contraires & conseil.” 


thinke, but oonly to fulfille the ende of his covei- 
tise; and certes that may never ben accomplised; 
for ever the more abundaunce that he hath of 
riches, the more he desireth. And, sire, ye 
moste also dryve out of your herte hastynes; for 
certes ye may nought deme for the beste a sodein 
thought that falleth in youre herte, but ye moste 
avyse you on it ful ofte. For as ye herde here 
biforn, the comune proyverbe is this; that he that 
soone demeth, soone repentith. Sire, ye ben not 
alway in lik disposicioun, for certis som thing 
that som tyme semeth to yow that it is good for 
to doo, another tyme it semeth to you the con- 
trarie. Whan ye han taken counseil in youre 
selven, and han demed by good deliberacioun 
such thing as yow semeth best, thanne rede I you 
that ye kepe it secré. Bywreye nought youre 
counseil to no persone, but it ~ be that ye wene 
sicurly, that thurgh youre eyinge youre 
pout te Po schal be fs te dine anon rrodytabi 
For Jhesus Syrac saith, Neither to thi foo ne to 
thi freend discovere not thy secré ne thy foly; 
for they wil give you audience and lokyng an 
supportacioun in thi presence, and scorn in thin 
absence. Another clerk saith, that skarsly schal 
thou fynde eny persone that per kepe counseil 
secreely. The book saith: il thou kepist thi 
counsail in thin herte, thou kepest it in thi pri- 
soun; and whan thou bywreyest thi counseil to 
any wight, Le holdeth the in his snare. And 
therfore yow is better hyde youre counseil in 

oure herte, than prayen him to whom ye have 
b ed youre counseil, that he wol kepe it clos 
and stille. For Seneca seith: If so be that thou 
ne maist not thin owne counseil hyde, how darst 
thou preyen any other wight thy counscil secree- 
ly to kepe? But natheles, if thou wene securly 
that thy bywreying of thy counseil to a persone 
wol make thy condicioun stonde in the better 
plite, thanne schalt thou telle him thy counseil in 
this wise. First, thou schalt make no semblaunt 
wher the were lever werre or pees, or this or 
that; ne schewe him not thi wille and thin en- 
tent; for truste wel that comunly these coun- 
seilours ben flaterers, namely the counselours of 
grete lordes, for thay enforcen hem alway rather 
to speke plesaunt wordes enclynyng to the lordes 
lust, than wordes that been trewe and profytable. 
And therfore men say, that the riche man hath 
selden good counseil, but if he have it of him 
self. And after that thou schalt consider thy 
frendes and thine enemyes. And as touching 
thy frendes, thou schalt considere which of hem 
beth most faithful and most wise, and eldest and 
most approvyd in counsaylinge; and of hem 
schalt thou axe thy counsail, as the caas re- 
quireth. 

“T say, that first ye schul clepe to youre 
counseil youre frendes that ben trewe. For Sa- 
lamon saith, that right as the hert of a man 
delitith in savour that is soote, right so the coun- 
seil of trewe frendes geveth swetnes to the soule. 


He saith also, ther may no thing be likened to } 


the trewe freend; for certes gold ne silver beth 
nought so moche worth as the goode wil of a 
trewe freend. And eek he sayde, that a trewe 
frend is a strong defens; who that it fyndeth, 
certes he fyndeth a gret tresour. Thanne schul 


—— 


y= <=. considere if that youre trewe frendes ben 
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discrete and wyse; for the book saith, Axe thi 
counseil alwey of hem that ben wyse. And by 
this same resoun schul ye clepe to youre coun- 
seil of youre frendes that ben of age, suche as 
have i-seye sightes and ben expert in many 
thinges, and ben approvyd in counseylinges, For 
the book saith,!% that in olde men is the sapience, 
and in longe tyme the prudence. And Tullius 
saith, that grete thinges ben not ay accompliced 
by strengthe, ne by rE of body, but by 
good counseil, by auctorité of persones, and by 
science; the whiche thre thinges ne been not 
feble by age, but certis thay enforsen and en- 
cresen day by day. And thanne schul ye kepe 
this for a general reule. First schul ye clepe to 
youre counseil a fewe of youre frendes that ben 
especial. For Salamon saith, many frendes have 
thou, but among a thousand chese the oon to be 
thy counseilour. For al be it so, that thou first 
ne telle thy counseil but to a fewe, thou mayst 
afterward telle it to mo folk, if it be neede. But 
loke alwey that thy counseilours have thilke 
thre condiciouns that I have sayd bifore; that is 
to say, that they ben trewe, dad | olde, and of wys 
experiens. And werke nought alwey in every 
neede by oon counseilour alloone; for som tyme 
byhoveth it be counseiled by many. For Sala- 
mon saith, Salvacioun of thinges is wher as there 
beth many counseilours. : 
“Now sith that I have told yow of whiche 
folk ye schul be counseiled, now wil I telle yow 
which counseil ye ought eschiewe. First, ye 
schal eschiewe the counseil of fooles ; for Sala- 
mon seith, Take no counseil of a fool, for he ne 
can not counseile but after his oughne lust and 
his affeccioun. The book seith, that the pro- 
preté of a fool is this: he troweth lightly harm 
of every wight, and lightly troweth alle bounté 
in him self. ‘Thow schalt eschiewe eek the coun- 
seil of alle flaterers, suche as enforcen hem 
rathere to prayse youre persone by flaterie, than 
for to telle yow the sothfastnesse of thinges. 
Wherfore Tullius saith, Amonges alle pestilences 
that ben in frendschipe, the grettest is flaterie. 
And therfore is it more neede that thou eschiewe 
and drede flaterers, more than eny other peple. 
The book saith, Thou schalt rather drede and 
flee fro the swete wordes of flaterers, then fro 
the egre wordes of thy frend that saith the thi 
sothes. Salamon saith, that the wordes of a 
flaterer is a snare to cacche in innocentz. He 
saith also, He that speketh to his frend wordes 
of swetnesse and of plesaunce, setteth a nette 
byfore his feet to cacchen him. And therfore 
saith Tullius, Encline not thin eeres to flaterers, 
ne tak no counseil®® of the wordes of flaterers. 
And Catoun*! saith, Avyse the wel, and eschiewe 
wordes of swetnes and of plesaunce. And eek 
thou schalt eschiewe the counselyng of thin olde 
enemys that ben recounsiled. The book saith, 
that no wight retorneth safly* into the grace 


19 For the bock saith. The original refers for this maxim 
to the book of Job,—“ Car il est escript en Job.” 

20 counseil. I have retained this reading on the authority 
of Ms. Lansd. and the original French. The Harl. Ms. 
reads confort. 

31 Catoun. Lib. iii. dist. 6,— 
Sermones blandos bleesosque cavere memento. 
In the French original, seurement. The Marl. 
soone. 
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of his olde enemyes. And Ysope* saith, Ne 
truste not to hem, with which thou hast had som 
tyme werre or enmyté, ne telle not hem th 
counseil And Seneca telleth the cause why; it 
may not be, saith he, that wher as a greet fuyr 
hath longe tyme endured, that there ne leveth 
som vapour of hete. And therfore saith Sala- 
mon, In thin olde enemy truste thou nevere. 
For sicurly, though thin enemy be reconsiled, 
and make the cheer of humilité, and lowteth to 
the his heed, ne trist him never; for certes he 
makith thilke feyned humilité more for his pro- 
fyt, than for eny love of thi persone; bycause 
he demyth to have victorie over thi persone by 
such feyned countynaunce, the which victorie he 
might nought have by stryf and werre. And 
Petir Alphons saith: Make no felaschipe with 
thine olde enemyes, for if thou do hem bounté, 
they wil perverten it into wikkednes, And eek 
thou most eschiewe the counseilynge of hem 
that ben thy servauntz, and beren the gret reve- 
rence; for paraventure thai say it more for drede 
than for love. And therfore saith a philosophre 
in this wise: Ther is no wight parfytly trewe to 
him that he to sore dredeth. And ius saith, 
Ther is no might so gret of any emperour that 
longe may endure, but if he have more love of 
the peple than drede. Thow schalt also eschiewe 
the counseil of folk that ben dronkelewe, for 
thay ne can no counsel hyde. For Salamon 
saith, Ther is no priveté ther as regneth dronke- 
nesse.** Ye schul also have in suspect the coun- 
seil of such folk as counseileth you oon thing 
prively, and counseile yow the contrarie openly. 
For Cassiodorie saith, tt is a maner sleighte to 
hindre,> whan he schewith to doon oon thing 
openly, and werkith prively the contrarie. Thou 
schalt also eschiewe the counseil of wikked folkes; 
for the book saith, The counselyng of wikked 
folk is alway ful of fraude. And David saith, 
Blisful is that man that hath not folwed. the 
counseilyng of wikked men or schrewes. Thow’ 
schalt alas eschiewe the counseilynge of yonge 
folk, for here counseil is nought rype. 

“ Now, sire, syn I have schieired yow of what 
folk ye schul take youre counsail, and of whiche 
folk ye schullen eschiewe the counseil, now schal 
I teche yow how ye schul examyne youre coun- 
seil after the doctrine of Tullius. In examynyng 
of youre counseiloures, ye schul considre many 
thinges. Althirfirst ye schul considre that in 
thilke thing that thou proposist, and up what 
thing thou wilt have counseil, that verray trouthe 
be sayd and considerid; this is to sayn, telle 
trewely thy tale. For he that saith fals, may 
not wel be counseled in that cas of which he 
lyeth. And after this, thou schalt considere the 
chinges that accorden to that purpos for to do by 
thy counseil, if resoun accorde therto, and eek if 


2 Ysope. Several collections of fables in the middle 
ages went under the name of Ysope, or Alsop; so that it 
would not be easy to point out the one from which this 
moral aphorism is taken. 

24 dronkenesse. Nul secret n’est ou regne yvresse. Jr. 


orig. 

8 to hindre. Tyrwhitt, with the Lansd. Ms., reads to 
hinder his enemy, which conveys a meaning totally different 
from that of the original French, which has: “ Cassiodoire 
dit, une maniere de grever son amy est quant on lui con- 
seille une chose en secret et monstre en appert que on 
yeult le contraire.” 
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thy might may accorde therto, and if the more 
part and the better part of thy counseilours 
accorde therto or noon. Thanne schalt thou 
eonsidere what thing schal folwe of that con- 
sailynge; as hate, pees, werre, grace, profyt, or 
damage, and many other thinges; and in alle 
these thinges thou schalt chese the beste, and 
weyve alle other thinges. Thanne schalt thou 
considre of what roote engendred is the matier of 
thy counseil, and what fruyt it may conceve and 
engendre. Thow schalt also consider al these 
causes, from whens thai ben sprongen. And 
whan ye have examined youre counseil, as I 
have said, and which party is the better and more 
profitable, and han approved by many wise folk 
and olde, than schalt thow considre, if thou maist 
parforme it and make of it a good ende. For 
resoun wol nought that any man schuld bygynne 
a thing, but if he mighte parforme it and make 
therof a good ende; ne no wight schulde take 
upon him so hevy a charge, that he mighte not 
bere it. For the proverbe seith, He that moche 
embrasith destroyeth” litel. And Catoun” seith, 
Assay to do such thing as thou hast power to 
doon, lest that thy charge oppresse the so sore, 
that the bihove to wayve thing that thou hast 
bygonne. And if so be that thou be in doubte, 
wher thou maist performe a thing or noon, chese 
rather to suffre than bygynne. And Petre Alfons 
saith, If thou hast might to doon a thing, of 
which thou most repente, it is better nay than 
yee; this is to sayn, that the is better holde thy 
tonge stille than to speke. Than a7 ye under- 
stonde by strenger resouns, that if thou hast 
power to performe a werk, of which thou schalt 
repente, thanne is it better that thou suffre than 
bigynne. Wel seyn thay that defenden every 
wight to dssaie thing of which he is in doute, 
whethir he may performe it or noon. And after 
whan ye han examyned youre counseil, as I have 
sayd biforn, and knowen wel ye may performe 
youre emprise, conferme it thanne sadly til it be 
at an ende. 

“Now is it tyme and resoun that I schewe 
yow whanne, and wherfore, that ye may chaunge 
youre counseil withouten reproef. Sothly,.a man 
may chaunge his purpos and his counseil, if the 
cause cesseth, or whan a newe cause bytydeth. 
For the lawe seith, upon thinges that newely 
bitydeth, bihoveth newe counseil. And Seneca 
seith, If thy counseil be comen to the eeres of 
thin enemy, chaunge thy counsail. Thow maist 
also chaunge thy counseil, if so be that thou 
fynde that by errour, or by other processe, harm 
or damage may bytyde. Also thou chaunge thy 
counseil,”* if thy counseu be dishonest, or elles 
cometh of dishonesté; for the lawes sayn, that 
alle the hestes that ben dishoneste ben of no 
valieu; and eek, if it so be that it be impossible, 
or may not goodly be performed or kept. And 


26 destroyeth. The Lansd. Ms. and '. yrwhitt read dis- 
treineth. Theoriginal has, “Car on dit ou proverbe, Qui 
trop embrasse, pou estraint.” 

Catoun, This is from the De Morib, lib. iii. dist. 
16,— 

Quod potes, id tentato; operis ne pondere pressus 

Succumbat labor et frustra tentata relinquas. 

% also thou chaunge. The original gives this briefly, 
“ Aprés, quant le conseil est deshonneste ou vient de cause 
deshonneste, il est de nulle value.” 


take this for a sree reule, that every counseil 
that is affermed or strengthed so strongly that it 
may not be chaunged for no condicioun that may 
bitide, I say that thilke counseil is wikked.” 

This Melibeus, whan he had herd the doctrine 
of his wyf dame Prudens, answerde in this wise. 
“Dame,” quod he, “ yit as into this tyme ye han 
wel and covenably taught me, as in general, 
how I schal governe me in the chesynge and in 
the withholdynge of my counseiloures; but now 
wold I fayn ye wolde condescende as in especial, 
and telleth me what semeth or how liketh yow 
by oure counseiloures that we han chosen in 
oure present neede.” 

“My Lord,” quod sche, “I vyseke yow in al 
humblesce, that ye wil not wilfully repplye ageinst 
my resouns, ne distempre youre herte, though I 
say or speke thing that yow displesith, for God 
woot that, as in myn entent, I speke it for youre 
beste, for youre honour, and for your profyt eek, 
and sothly I hope that youre benignité wol take 
it into pacience. For trusteth me wel,” quod 
sche, “that youre counseil as in this caas ne 
schilde not (as for to speke propurly) be called 
a counscilyng, but a mocioun or a moevynge of 
foly, in which counseil ye han erred in many a 
sondry wise. First and forward, ye han erred 
in the gaderyng of youre canteen for ye 
schulde first han cleped a fewe folkes, if it hadde 
be neede. But certes ye han sodeinly cleped to 
your counseil a gret multitude of poeple, ful 
chargeous and ful anoyous for to hiere. Also ye 
han erred, for ther as ye schulde oonly haye 
aaee to youre eotdaalt: youre trewe frendes, 
olde and wise, ye have i-cleped straunge folk, 
yonge folk, false flatereres, and enemyes recon- 
siled, and folk that doon yow reverence withoute 
love. And also ye han erred, for ye han brought 
with yow to youre counseil ire, coveitise, and 
hastynes, the whiche thre things ben contrarious 
to every counsail honest and profitable; the 
whiche thre thinges ye have nought annentissched 
or destroyed, neyther in youre self ne in youre 
counseiloures, as ye oughte. Also ye have erred, 
for ye have schewed to youre counseilours youre 
talent and youre affeccioun to make werre, and for 
to doon vengeaunce anoon, and thay han espyed 
by youre wordes to what thinge ye bo enclined ; 
and therfore have thay counseiled yow rather to 
youre talent than to youre profyt. Ye have 
erred also, for it semeth that yow sufficeth to 
have been counseiled by these counseilours only, 
and with litel avys, wher as in so gret and so 
heigh a neede, it hadde be necessarious mo coun- 
seilours and more deliberacioun to performe 
youre emprise. Ye have erred also,” for ye have 
maked no divisioun bytwixe youre counseilours; 
this 1s to seyn, bitwix youre frendes and youre 
feyned counseilours; ne ye ne have nought 
i-knowe the wille of youre frendes, olde and 
wise, but ye have cast alle here wordes in an 
hochepoche, and enclyned youre herte to the 
more part and to the gretter nombre, and there 

29 Ye have erred also. Tyrwhitt has here added a short 
paragraph, apparently made up from more than one ms. 
The original is: “Apres tu as erré quant tu as feit la 
division de ton conseil; tu n’as mie suivy la voulenté de 
tes loyaux amis saiges et anciens, mais as seulement 


regardé le grant nombre; et tu sces que tousjours 1i fol 
sont en plus grant nombre que les saiges,” 
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be ye condescendid; and syn ye wot wel men 
’ schal alway fynde a gretter nombre of fooles 
than of wyse men, and therfore the counsailes 
that ben at congregaciouns and multitndes of folk, 
ther as men taken more reward to the nombre 
than to the sapience of persones, ye se wel that 
in suche counseilynges fooles have maystrie.” 
Melibeus answerde agayn and sayde: “I 
graunte wel that I have erred; but ther as thou 
hast told me to-forn, that he is nought to blame 
that chaungeth his counseilours in certeyn caas, 
and for certeyn juste causes, I am al redy to 
chaunge my counseilours right as thou wilt de- 
vyse. The proverbe saith, that for to do synne 
is mannysch, but certes for to persevere longe in 
synne is werk of the devyl.” 
To this sentence anoon answerde dame Pru- 
dens, and saide: “ Examineth,” quod sche, “youre 
counsail, and let us se which of hem hath spoke 
most resonably, and taught you best counsail. 
And for as moche as the examinacioun is neces- 
sarie, let us byginne at the surgiens and at the 
phisiciens, that first speken in this matiere. I 
say oo that the surgiens and the phisiciens han 
sayd yow in youre counseil discretly, as hem 
ought; and in here speche sayden ful wisely, 
that to the office of hem appendith to doon to 
every wight honour and profyt, and no wight to 
annoy, and after here craft to do gret diligence 
unto the cure of hem whiche that thay have in 
here governaunce. And, sire, right as thay an- 
swerde wisely and discretly, right so rede I that 
thay be heighly and soveraignly guerdoned for 
here noble speche, and eek for thay schullen do 
the more ententyf besynes in the curyng of youre 
doughter dere. For al be it so that thai be youre 
frendes, therfore schul ye nought suffre that thay 
schul serve yow for nought, but ye oughte the 
rathere to guerdoune hem and schewe hem youre 
esse. And as touchynge the proposiciouns 
whiche the phisiciens han schewed you in this 
caas, this is to sayn, that in maladyes oon con- 
trarie is warisshed by another contrarie, I wolde 
fayn knowe thilke text and how thay understonde 
it,and whatis youreentente.” “Certes,” quod Me- 
libeus, “ I understonde it in this wise; that right 
as thay han do me a contrarie, right so schold 
Tdo hem another; for right as thai han venged 
hem on me and doon me wrong, right so schal I 
venge me upon hem, and doon hem wrong; and 
thanne have I cured oon cdhtrarie by another.” 
“Lo, lo,” quod dame Prudence, “ how lightly is 
every man enclyned to his oughne plesaunce and 
to his oughne desir! Certes,” quod sche, “the 
wordes of the phisiciens ne schulde nought have 
ben understonde sone in that wise} for certes 
wikkednesse is no contrarie to wickednesse, ne 
vengauns to vengeaunce, ne wrong to wrong, but 
thai ben semblable; and therfore a vengeaunce is 
nought warisshed by another vengeaunce, ne oon 
wrong by another wrong, but everych of hem en- 
creseth and engreggith other. But certes the 
wordes of the phisiciens schul ben understonde in 
this wise; for good and wikkednesse ben tuo con- 
traries, and pees and werre, vengeaunce and suf- 
feraunce, discord and accord, and many other 
thinges ; but, certes, wikkednes schal be war- 
risshed by goodnesse, discord by accord, werre by 
pees, and so forth of other thinges, And herto ac- 


cordith seint Paul the apostil in many places; he 
saith, Ne yeldith nought harm for harm, ne wik- 
ked speche for wikked speche; but do wel to him 
that doth the harm, and blesse him that saith the 
harme, And in many other places he amones- 
teth pees and accord. But now wil I speke tc 
yow of the counseil, which was give to yow by 
the men of lawe, and the wise folk, and olde 
folk,® that sayde alle by oon accord as ye have 
herd byfore, that over alle thinges ye schal do 
youre diligence to kepe youre persone, and to 
warmstore youre house; and seyden also, that 
in this yow aughte for to wirche ful avysily and 
with gret deliberacioun. And, sire, as to the 
firste _poynt, that touched to the kepinge of youre 
persone, ye schul understonde, that he that hath 
werre, schal evermore devoutly and mekely 
prayen biforn alle thinges, that Jhesu Crist wil 
of his mercy have him in his proteccioun, and 
ben his soverayn helpyng at his neede; for certes 
in this world ther nys no wight that may be 
counseiled or kept sufficauntly, withoute the 
kepinge of oure lord Jhesu Crist. To this sen- 
tence accordeth the prophete David, that seith: 
If God ne kepe not the citee, in ydel wakith he 
that kepith it. Now, sire, thanne schul ye com- 
mitte the keping of youre persone to youre trewe 
frendes, that ben approved and y-knowe, and of 
hem schul ye axen help, youre persone to kepe. 
For Catoun* saith: If thou have neede of help, 
axe it of thy freendes, for’ther is noon so good a 
phisicien at neede as is a trewe frend. And after 
this than schal ye kepe you fro alle straunge 
folkes, and fro lyeres, and have alway in suspect 
here compaignye. For Pieres Alfons saith: Ne 
‘take no compaignie by the way of a straunge man, 
but so be that thou knowe him ofa lenger tyme; 
and if so be he falle into thy compaignye para- 
venture withouten thin assent, enquere thanne, 
as subtilly as thou maist, of his conversacioun, 
and of his lyf bifore, and feyne thy way, and say 
that thou wilt go thider as thou wolt nought 
goon; and if he bere a spere, hold the on the 
right syde, and if he bere a swerd, holde the on 
the lyf syde. . ana so after this, thanne schul 
ye kepe you wisely from al such peple as I have 
sayd bifore, and hem and here counseil eschiewe. 
And after this, thanne schul ye kepe yow in such 
manere, that for eny presumpcioun of youre 
strengthe, that ye despise not the might of youre 
adversarie so lite, that ye lete the kepinge of 
youre persone for your presumpcioun; for every 
wis man dredeth his enemy. And Salamon saith, 
Weleful is he that of alle hath drede; for certes 
he that thurgh hardynes of his herte, and thurgh 
the hardinesse of himself, hath to gret presump- 
cioun, him schal evyl bitide. Thanne schal ye 
evermore counterwayte embusshementz and alle 
espiaille. For Senec saith, that the wise man 
that dredith harmes, eschiewith harmes, ne he ne 
fallith into noone perils, that perils eschieweth. 
And al be it so that the seme that thou art in 


39 and olde folk. These three words are omitted in the 
Harl. Ms} but I have restored them from the Ms. Lansd. 
and the French original. 

31 Catoun. The passage alluded to is found in the 
Distich. de Morib. lib. iv. dist. 14. 
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siker place, yit schaltow alway do thy diligence 
in kepyng of thy persone; this is to say, be not 
necgligent to kepe thy persone, nought oonly for 
thy gretteste enemyes, but fro thy lest enemyes. 
Senec saith: A man that is wel avysed, he dredith 
his lest enemy. Ovide seith,® that the litel wesil 
wol sle the grete bole and the wilde hert. And 
the book saith, a litel thorn wol prikke a king ful 
sore, and an hound wol holde the wilde boore. 
But natheles, I say not that ye schul be so moche 
a coward, that ye doute where is no neede or 
drede. The book saith,** that som folk have 

et lust to disceyve, but yit thay dreden hem to be 
edly Yet schal ye drede to ben empoisoned. 
And kepe the fro the companye of scorners; for 
the book saith, with scorners make no com- 
paignye, but flee hem and here wordes as Venym. 

7 Row as to the secounde poynt, where as 
youre wise counseilours warnede yow to warm- 
store youre hous with gret diligence, I wolde fayn 
wite how that ye understoode thilke wordes, and 
what is your sentence.” Melibeus answerde and 
saide: “Certes, I understonde it in this wise, 
that I schal warmstore myn hous with toures, 
suche as han eastiles and other maner edifices, 
and armure, and artilries; by suche thinges I 
may my persone and myn hous so kepen and 
edifien and defenden, that myn enemyes schul be 
in drede myn hous to approche.” " 

To this sentence answerde dame i-ruaence: 
“Warmstorynge,” quod sche, “of heihe toures 
and grete edifices, is with grete costages and 
grete travaile; and whan that thay ben accom- 
plised, yit beth thay nought worth a straw, but 
if they be defended by trewe frendes, that beth 
olde and wise. And understondeth that the 
grettest strength or garnisoun that the riche 
man may have, as wel to kepe his persone as his 
goodes, is that he be biloved with his subgites 
and with his neighebours. For thus saith ‘Tul- 
lius, that ther is a maner garnisoun that no man 
may venquisshe ne discomfite, and that is a lord 
to be biloved with his citezeins and of his peple. 

“ Now thanne as to youre thridde poynt, where 
as youre olde and wate counseillours sayde, ye 
oughte nought sodeinly ne hastily procede in ihis 
neede, but that ye oughte purveyen yow and 
apparaile yow in this caas with greet diligence 
and gret deliberacioun; trewely, I trowe, that 
thay sayden soth and right wisely. For Tullius 
saith: ‘In every nede, er thou bigynne it, ap- 
paraile the with gret diligence.’ Thanne say I, 
that in vengeance takinge, in werre, in bataile, 
and® in warmstoringe of thin hous, er thou by- 
gynne, I rede that thou apparaille the therto, 
and do it with gret deliberacioun. For Tullius 
saith, that long apparaylyng byfore the bataille, 
maketh schort victorie. And Cassidorus saith, 
the garnisoun is strenger whan it is long tyme 
avysed. 

“ But now let us speke of the counseil that was 

82 Qvide seith. The original quotes more fully, “Et 
Ovide, ou livre du Remede d’Amours.” The maxim is not 
found, as far as I can discover, in Ovid. de Remed. Amor. 

% The book saith. “Car il est escript, aucunes gens ont 
enseingnie leur decevoir, car ils ont trop doubté que on ne 
les deceust.” Tyrwhitt has what he calls “patched up” 
this ge in his edition, by the insertion of some words 
of his own: I have followed the Harl. Ms. exactly. 


Chaucer amplifies and alters his original in this part, 
which makes it difficult to correct it by the French. 


accorded by youre neighebours, suche as doon 
you reverence withoute love, youre olde enemyes 
recounsiled, your flatereres, that counseile yow 
certeyn thinges pryvely, and openly counseile 
yow the contrarie, the yonse also, that counsaile 
yow to make werre and yenge yow anoon. And 
certes, sire, as I have sayd byforn, ye have gretly 
erred to have cleped such maner folk to youre 
counseil, whiche be now repreved by the resouns 
byfore sayd But natheles let us now descende 
to the purpos special. Ye schul first procede 
after the doctrine of Tullius. Certes, the trouth< 
of this matier or this counseil nedeth nough* 
diligently enquere,- for it is wel wist whiche it 
ben that doon to yow this trespas and vilonye, 
and how many trespasoures, and in what maner 
thay han to yow doon al this wrong and al this 
vilonye. And after that schul ye examyne the 
secounde condicioun, which Tullius addith therto 
in this matier. Tullius put a thing, which that 
he clepeth sep e;** this is to sayn, who 
ben thay, and whic ny thay, and how many, 
that consentid to this matiere, and to thy counsail 
in thy wilfulnesse, to do hasty vengeaunces. And 
let us considere also who ben tho, and how many 
ben tho, that consenteden® to youre adversaries. 
And certes, as to the first poynt, it is wel knowen 
whiche folk ben thay that consentid to youre first 
wilfulnes, For trewly, alle tho that counsailled 
yow to make sodeyn werre, beth nought youre 
frendes. Let us considre whiche ben tho that 
ye halde so gretly youre frendes, as to youre 
persone; for al be it so that ye be mighty and 
riche, certes ye been alloone; for certes ye have 
no childe but a doughter, ne ye have no bretheren, 
ne cosins germayns, ne noon other neigh kynrede, 
wherfore that youre enemyes for drede schulden 
stynte for to plede with you, and struye youre 
persone. Ye knowe also, that youre richesses 
mooten in divers tregoa be departed; and whan 
every wight hath his part, thay. wol take but litel 
reward to venge thy deth. But thyne enemyes 
ben thre, and have many children, bretheren, 
cosynes, and othere neigh kynrede; and though 
it so were ye hadde slayn of hem tuo or thre, 
yet dwellen there y-nowe to wreke here deth 
and sle thi persone. And though so were that 
youre kynrede were more sekir and stedefast 
than the kynrede of youre adversaries, yit nathe- 
les yey kynrede nis but a fer** kynrede, and 
litel sib to yow, and the kyn of youre enemyes 
ben neigh sibbe to hem. And certes, as in that, 
here condicioun is bet than youres. Thanne let 
us considere also if the counseilynge of hem that 
counseiled yow to take sodein vengeance, whethir 
it accorde to resoun. And certes, ye knowe wel, 
nay; for as by right and resoun, ther may no 
man taken yengeaunce upon no wight, but the 
jugge that hath jurediccioun of it, whan it is 
y-graunted him to take thilke vengeaunce hastily, 
or attemperely, as the lawe requireth, And yit 
moreover of thilke word that Tullius clepith con- 


34 Consentynge. The Harl. Ms. reads covetynge, by an 
error of the scribe, as appears by the sequel. 

35 Consenteden. I have restored this reading from Ms. 
Lansd. and the French original, instead of the reading of 
the Harl. Ms., that ben counseilours. 

% A fer. This is Tyrwhitt’s reading, which seems to 
agree better with the context than the reading of the 


Harl. Ms., litel. 
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sentynge, thou schalt considre, if thy might and 
thy power may consente and suffice to thy wil- 
oe and to thy counseilours. And certes, thou 
maist wel say, that nay; for sicurly, as for to 
speke properly, we may doo no thing but conly 
oon thing which we may do rightfully; and certes 
rightfully may ye take no vengeance, as of youre 
owne auctorité. Than may ye se that youre 
_| power consentith not, ne accordith not, with youre 
| wilfulnesse. 

“Let us now examyne the thridde poynt, 
that Tullius clepeth consequente. Thou sehalt 
understonde, that the vengeance that thou pur- 

siddest for to take, is consequent, and therof 
folweth another vengeaunce, peril, and werre, 
and other damages withoute nombre, of whiche 
we be not war, as at this tyme. And as touching 
the fourthe poynt, that Tullius clepeth engend- 

nge, thou schalt considre that this wrong which 
that is doon to the, is engendred of the hate of 
thin enemyes, and of the vengeaunce takinge up 
that wolde engendre another vengeaunce, and 
moche sorwe and wastyng of riches, as I sayde. 
Now, sire, as to the poynt that Tullius clepith 
causes, whiche that is the laste poynt, thou schalt 
understonde that the wrong that thou hast re- 
ceyved hath certeyn causes, whiche that clerkes 
calle oriens, and efficiens, and causa longinqua, and 
causa propingua, this is to say, the fer cause, and 
the neigh cause. For the fer cause is almighty 
God, that is cause of alle thinges; the nere cause 
is the thre enemyes; the cause accidental was 
hate; the causes materiales been the fyve woundes 
of thy doughter; the cause formal is the maner 
of here werkyng, that brought in laddres and 
clombe in at thin wyndowes; the cause final was 
for to sle thy doughter; it letted nought in as 
moche as was in hem. But for to speke of the 
fer cause, as to what ende thay schal come, or 
what schal finally betyde of hem in this cause, 
can I not deme, but by conjectyng and by sup- 
posyng; for we schul suppose, that thay schul 
come to a wikked ende, bycause that the book 
of Decrees saith: Seelden, or with gret peyne, 
ben causes i-brought to a good ende, whan thay 
ben evyl bygonne. 
. Now, sire, if men wolde axe me, why that 

God suffrede men to do yow this wrong and vil- 
_| onye, certes I can not wel answere, as for no soth- 
fastnes. For the apostil saith, that the sciences 
and the juggements of oure Lord God almyghty 
ben ful deepe, ther may no man comprehende re 
serchen hem sufficiauntly. Natheles, by certe 

resumpciouns and conjectinges, I holde and bi- 


of rightwisnesse, hath suffred this to bityde, by 
juste cause resonable. Thy name, Melibé, is to 
say, a man that drynketh hony. Thou hast 
y-dronke so moche hony of sweete temperel 
richesses and delices and honours of this world, 
that thou art dronke, and hast forgete Jhesu 
Crist thy creatour; thou hast not doon him such 
honour and reverence as the oughte to doone, ne 
thou hast nought wel taken keep to the wordes 
of Ovide,” that saith, Under the hony of th 
goodes of thy body is hid the venym that slee 

37 Ovide. I presume the allusion is to Ovid. Amor. 
lib. i. el. viii. 104. 

Impia sub dulci melle venena latent. 


ieve, that God, which that is ful of justice anc | 


thi soule. And Salamon saith, If thou have 
founde hony, ete of it that sufficeth; for if thou 
ete of it out of mesure, thou schalt spewe, and be 
nedy and povere. And peraventure Crist hath 
the in despit, and hath torned away fro the his 
face and his eeres of misericorde; and also he 
hath suffred that thou hast ben punysshed in the 
maner that thou hast i-trespassed. Thou hast 
doon synne ageinst oure Lord Crist, for certes 
thi thre enemyes of mankynde, that is to say, 
thy flessche, the feend, and the world, thou hast 
al ae hem to entre into thin herte wilfully, 

y the wyndow of thy body, and hast nought de- 
fended thiself sufficiently agayns here assautes,8 
and here temptaciouns, so that thay have woundid 
thi soule in fyve places, this is to sayn, the dedly 
synnes that ben entred into thin herte by thy 
fyve wittes; and in the same maner oure Lord 
Crist hath wolde and suffred, that thy thre ene- 
myes ben entred into thin hous by tho wyndowes, 
and have i-woundid thi doughter in the forsayde 
maner.” 

“Certes,” quod Melibeus, “I se wel that ye 
enforce yow moche by wordes to overcome me, 
in such manere, that I schal not venge me on 
myn enemyes, schewynge me the perils and the 
ee that mighten falle of this vengeaunce. 

ut who so wolde considre in alle vengeaunces 
the periles and the yveles that mighten folwe of 
vengeaunces takynge, a man wolde never take 
vengeaunce, and that were harm; for by ven- 
geaunce ba hyge be wikked men destruyed and 
dissevered fro the goode men. And thay that 
have wille to wikkednes, restreignen here wikked 
purpos, whan thay seen the punysshyng and tne 
chastisyng of trespasours. 

“ And yit® say I more, that right so as a sengle 
persone synneth in taking of vengeaunce, right 
so the jugge synneth if he doo no vengeaunce of 
him that it hath deserved. For Senec saith thus: 
That maister, he saith, is good that reproveth 
schrewes. And as Cassoder saith: A man 
dredeth to doon outrage, whan he woot and 
knoweth that it displeseth to the jugges and the 
soveraynes. And another saith: The jugge that 
dredeth to demen right, maketh schrewes. 
seint Poul thappostoil saith in his epistil, whan 
he writeth to the Romayns: The jugges bere not 
the spere withoute cause, but they beren it to 
punysshe the schrewes and mysdoers, and for to 
defende with the goode men. If ye wol take 
vengeaunce on youre enemyes, ye schul retourne 
or have recours to the jugges, that have juredic- 
cioun upon hem, and he schal punissche hem, 
as the lawe axeth and requireth.” “A!” quod 


38 As.utes. The Harl. Ms. reads ascentis, and the Lands. 
Ms. defautes. The reading here adopted from Tyrwhitt 
is authorised by the French original, which has assauz. 

39 And yit.. The commencement of this paragraph, 
which is very necessary for the sense, is not found in 
Chaucer’s translation in any of the mss. In the French 
original it stands thus:—“ Et & ce respont dame Prudence, 
‘ Certes, dist-elle, ‘je t’octroye que de vengence vient molt 
de maulx et de biens, mais vengence n’appartient pas 4 
un chascun, fors seulement aux juges, et 4 ceux qui ont. 
la juridiction sur les malfaitteurs. Et dit plus que,’” &c 

40 For Senec ..schrewes. I give this reading, adopted 
by Tyrwhitt, instead of that of the Harl. Ms., He that 
maister is, he saith good to reprove schrewes ; which neither 
offers any apparent sense, nor represents the French 
original, “ Car Senesque dit, Cellui nuit aux bons qui es 
pargne les mauvis.” 
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Melibeus, “this vengeaunce liketh me no thing. 
I bythenke me now, and take heed, how fortune 
hath norissched me fro my childhode, and hath 
holpe me to passen many a strayt passage; now 
wol I aske her that sche schal, with Goddes help, 
helpe me my schame for to venge.” 

“Certes,” quod Prudence, “if ye wil wirche 
by my counseil, ye schul not assaye fortune by 
no maner way, ne schul not lene ne bowe unto 
hire, efter the word of Senec; for thinges that 
beth folly, and that beth in hope of fortune, schul 
never come to good ende, And as the same Senek 
saith: The more cleer and the more schynynge 
that fortune is, the more brutil, and the sonner 
breketh sche. So trusteth nought in hire, for 
sche is nought stedefast ne stable: for whan 
thou wenest or trowest to be most seur of hir 
help, sche wol fayle and deceyve the. And wher 
as ye say, that fortune hath norisshed yow fro 
youre childhode, I'say that in so mochel ye schul 
the lasse truste in hire and in hire witte. For 
Senek saith: What man that is norissched by 
fortune, sche maketh him to gret a fool. Now 
siththe ye desire and axe vengeaunce, and the 
vengeaunce that is doon after the lawe and by- 
forne the jugge ne liketh yow nought, and the 
vengeaunce that is doon*! in hope of fortune, is 
perilous and gyorg’ ng thanne haveth ye noon 
other remedye, but for to have recours unto the 


soveraigne jugge, that vengith alle vilonies and’ 


wronges; and he schal venge yow, after that 
himself witnesseth, where as he saith: Leveth 
the vengeaunce to me, and I schal yelde it.” 
Melibeus answerd: “If I ne venge me nought 
of the vilonye that men have doon unto me, I 
schal sonnecre warne hem that han doon to me 
that vilonye, and alle othere, to doo me another 
vilonye. For it is writen: If thou tak no ven- 
geaunce of an old vilonye, thou somnest thin ad- 
versarie do the a newe vilonye. And also, for 
my suffraunce, men wolde do me so moche vi- 
lonye, that I mighte neither bere it ne susteyne 
it; and so aivits I be put over lowe. For men 
say, in moche sufferynge schal many thinges falle 
unto the, whiche thou schalt nought nowe suffre.” 
“Certes,” quod Prudence, “I graunte yow wel, 
that over mochil suffraunce is nought good, but 
yit folwith it nought therof, that every persone 
to whom men doon vilonye, take of it vengeaunce. 
For it appertieneth and longeth al oonly to the 
jugges, for thay schul venge the vilonyes and 
injuries; and therfore the auctoritees that ye 
have sayd above been oonly understonden ‘in 
the jugges; for whun thay suffre to mochil the 
wronges and the vilonyes that ben doon withoute 
punysshyng, thay somne not a man oonly to doo 
newe wronges, but thay comaunde it. Also the 
wise man saith: The jugge that correcteth not 
the synnere, comaundith him and byddith him 
doon another synne. And the jugges and sove- 
reignes mighten in here lond so mochil suffren of 
the schrewes and mysdoeres, ths. thay schulde 
by such suffraunce, by proces ot yme, wexen of 
such power and might, that thay schulde put out 


4! After the lawe...that is doon. These words are 
omitted in the Harl. Ms. by an evident error of the 
scribe, who skipped from the first doon to the second. 
They have their representative in the original French, 
and are here given from the Lands. Ms, 


the jugges and the sovereignes from here places, 
and atte laste do hem lese ed lordschipes. But 
lete us now putte, that ye han leve to venge yow; 
I say ye ben nought of might ne power as now 
to venge you; for if ye wolde make comparisoun 
as to the might of youre adversaries, ye schulde 
fynde in many thinges, that I have i-schewed 
yow er this, that here condicioun is bettre than 
youres, and therfore say I, that it is good as 
now, that ye suffre and be pacient. 

“ Forthermore ye knowe that after the comune 
sawe, it is a woodnesse, a man to stryve with a 
strenger or a more mighty man than him selven 
is; and for to stryve with a man ofevenestrengthe, 
that is to say, with as strong a man as he is, it is 

eril; and for to stryve with a weykere, is is fo- 
ye; and therfore schulde a man fle stryvynge as 
moche as he mighte. For Salamon seith: It is 
a gret worschipe, a man to kepe him fro noyse 
and stryf. And if it so bifalle or happe that a 
man of gretter might and strengthe than thou 
art, do the grevaunce, studie and busye the rather 
to stille the same grevaunce, than for to venge 
the. For Senec saith, he putteth him in a gret 
peril that stryveth with a gretter man than he 
him selven is. And Catoun® saith: If a man of 
heiher estat or degré, or more mighty then thou, 
do the anoye or. grevaunce, suffre him; for he 
that hath oones don the a grievaunce, may ano- 
ther tyme relieve the and helpe the. 

“Yit sette I a caas, ye have both might and 
licence for to venge yow, I say ther ben ful 
many thinges that schulde restreigne yow of 
vengeaunce takynge, and make yow to encline to 
suffre, and to have pacience of the wronges that 
han ben doon to yow. First and forward, ye 
wol considre the défautes that been in youre 
owne persone, for whiche defautes God hath suf- 
fred yow to have this tribulacioun, as I have 
sayd yow herbyfore. For the poete saith, We 
oughten paciently to suffre the tribulacioun that 
cometh to us, whan that we thenken and consi- 
deren, that we han deserved to have hem. And 
seint Gregorie saith, that whan a man considereth 
wel the nombre of his defautes, and of his synnes, 
the peynes and the tribulaciouns that he suffereth 
semen the lasse unto him. And in as moche as 
him thenkith his synnes the more hevy and gre- 
vous, in so moche his peyne is the lighter and 
the more esier unto him. Also ye oughten to en- 
cline and bowe youre herte, to take the pacience 
of oure Lord Jhesu Christ, as saith seint Peter 
in his Epistles. Jhesu Crist, he seith, hath suf- 
fred for us, and given ensample unto every man 
to folwe and sewe him, for he dede never synne, 
ne never cam vileyns worde out of his mouth. 
Whan men cursed him, he cursed hem not; and 
whan men beete hivn, he manased hem not, Also 
the grete pacience which that seintes that been 
in Paradys han had in tribulaciouns that thay 


have had and suffred withoute desert or gult 
oughte moche stire ay to pacience. Forther- 
more, ye schuld enforce yow to have pacience, 


consideringe that the tribulaciouns of this world 

but litel while enduren, and soon passed ben and 

goon, and the joye that a man secheth to have 
42 Catoun, Lib. iy. dist. 40:— 


“Cede locum lesus, fortune cede potentis ; 
Ledere qui potuit, prodesse aliquando valebit.” 
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by pacience in tribulaciouns is perdurable; after 
t the apostil seith in his Epistil: the joye of 
God, he saith, is perdurable, that is to say, ever- 
more lastynge. Also troweth and believeth stede- 
fastly, that he is not wel norisched and taught, 
that can nought have pacience, or wil nought re- 
ceyve pacience. For Salamon saith, that the 
doctrine and the witte of a man is i-knowe b 
pacience. And in another place he seith: He 
that hath pacience governeth him by gret pru- 
dence. And the same Salamon seith, that the 
wrathful and the angry man maketh noyses, and 
the pacient man attempereth and stilleth him. 
‘He seith also: It is more worth to be pacient 
than for to be right strong. And he that may 
have his lordschipe of his oughne herte, is more 
worth and more to preise ae he that by his 
force and by his strengthe taketh grete citees. 
And therfore saith seint Jame in his Epistil, 
that pacience is a gret vertu of perfeccioun.” 
“Certes,” quod Melibeus, “I graunte yow, 
dame Prudence, that pacience is a grete vertue 
of perfeccioun ; but every man may not have 


' the perfeccioun that ye sekyn, ne I am not of 


the nombre of right parfyte men; for myn herte 
may never be in pees, unto the tyme it be venged. 
And al be it so, that it was a gret peril to myne 
enemyes to don me a vilonye in takinge ven- 
geaunce upon me, yit tooken thay noon heede of 
the peril, but fulfilden here wikked desir and 
her corrage; and therfore me thenketh men 
oughten nought repreve me, ape. I putte me 
in a litel peril for to venge me, and though I do 
a gret excesse, that is to say, that I venge oon 
ou by another.” 

“Al” quod dame Prudence, “ye say youre 
wille and as yow likith; but in noon caas in the 
world a man ne schulde nought doon outrage ne 
excesse for to venge him. Yor Cassidore saith, 
as evel doth he that avengith him by outrage, as 
he that doth the outrage. And therfore ye 
schul venge yow after the ordre of right, that 
is to sayn, by the lawe, and nought by ex- 
cesse, ne by outrage. And also if ye wil venge 
yow of the outrage of youre adversaries, in other 
maner than right comaundeth, ye synnen. And 
therfore saith Senec, that a man schal never 
venge schrewednes by schrewednes. And if ye 
say that right axeth a: man to defende vio- 
lence by vyolence, and fightyng by fightynge; 
certes, ye say soth, whan the defence is doon 
anoon withouten intervalle, or withouten tary- 
inge or dilay, for to defenden him, and nought 
for to venge him. And it bihoveth a man putte 
such attemperance in his defence, that men have 
no cause ne matiere to repreven him, that de- 
fendith him, of excesse and outrage. Pardé! Ps 
knowe wel, that ye make no defence as now for 

to defende yow, but for to venge yow; and so 
semeth it, that ye have no wille to do youre wille 
attemperelly; and therfore me thenkith that pa- 
cience is For Salamon saith, that he that 
is not pacient schal have gret harm.” ‘“ Certes,” 
quod Melibeus, “I graunte you wel, that whan 


43 Certes. . .perfeccioun. These words have been omitted 
by the scribe of the Harl. Ms., whose eye ran on from the 
word 3 ge gge which closes the preceding paragraph to 

but every man, etc. They are here restored from 


@ man is impacient and wroth of that that 
toucheth him nought, and that apperteineth 
nought to him, though it harme him it is no won- 
der.*# For the lawe saith, that he is coupable 
that entremettith him or mellith him with such 
thing, as aperteyneth not unto him. Dan Sala- 
mon saith, He that entremetteth him of the noyse 
or stryf of another man, is lik him that takith 
the straunge hound** by the eeres; for right as he 
that takith a straunge capa by the eeres is other 
while biten with the hound, right in the same 
wise, it is resoun that he have harm, that by his 
impacience melleth him of the noise of another 
man, where it aperteyneth not tohim. But ye 
schul knowe wel, that this dede, that is to sayn, 
myn disease and my grief, toucheth me right 
neigh. And therfore, though I be wroth, it is 
no mervayle; and (savynge your grace) I can 
not see that it mighte gretly harme me, though I 
toke vengeaunce, for Lam richer and more mighty 
that myne enemyes been; and wel knowe ye, 
that by money and by havynge of grete posses- 
siouns, ben alle the thinges of this world gov- 
ernede. And Salamon saith, that alle thinges 
obeyen to moneye.” 

han Prudence had herd hire nousbond a- 
vaunte him of his richesse and of his moneye,‘ 
dispraisynge the power of his adversaries, tho 
sche spak and sayde in this wyse: “ Certes, 
deere sire, I graunte yow that ye ben riche and 
mighty, and that richesse is good to hem that 
wel have geten it, and that wel conne use it. For 
right as the body of a man may not be withoute 
the soule, no more may a man lyve withoute 
temperel goodes, and by richesse may a man gete 
him greet frendschipe. And therfore saith Pam- 
philles:‘? If a neethurdes doughter, he saith, be 
riche, sche may cheese of a thousand men, which 
sche wol take to hir housbonde; for of a thousand 
men oon wil not forsake hir ne refuse hire. And 
this Pamphilles seith also: If thou be right happy, 
that is to sayn, if thou be right riche, thanne 
schalt thou yade a gret nombre of felawes and 
frendes; and if thy fortune chaunge, that thou 
waxe pore, fare wel frendschipe, for thou schalt 
ben aloone withouten eny companye, but if it be 
the compaignye of pore folk. And yit saith this 
Pamphillus moreover, that they that ben thral 
and bonde of linage, schullen ben maad worthy 
and noble by richesse. And right so as by 
richesse ther come many goodes, right so by 
povert comen ther many harmes and yvels; for 
grete poverte constreigneth a man to doon many 
yvels.6 And therfore clepeth Cassidore povert 

44 of that ...no wonder. This passage is omitted in 
the Harl. Ms., but it is restored from the Lands. Ms., 
supported by the French original. 

‘5 the straunge hound. The word straunge is omitted in 
the Harl. and Lansd. Mss., the latter of which is some- 
what confused here. It is, however, evidently necessary ; 
the French has “le chien qui ne congnoist.” In the next 
line the Harl. Ms. reads the strong hound. 

46 Whan .« his moneye. This is also omitted in 
the Harl. Ms. by an oversight of the scribe, who passed on 
from the word moneye at the end of the preceding paragraph. 

47 Pamphilles. This poem has already been mentioned 


in the note on line 11422. Tyrwhitt has given from a 
Bodleian Ms. the lines here alluded to,— 
Dummodo sit dives cujusdam nata bubulci, 
Eligit e mille quemlibet illa virum, ete. 


48 and yvels...many yvels. The passage, omitted im 
the Harl. Ms, is restored from the Lansd. Ms. 
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the moder of* ruyne, that is to sayn, the moder 
of overthrowyng or fallynge doun. And ther- 
fore saith Pieres Alphons: Oon of the grettest 
adversités of this world, is whan a freeman by 
kyn or burthe is constreigned by povert to eten 
the almes of his enemyes. And the same seith 
Innocent in oon of his bookes, that sorweful and 
unhappy is the condicioun of a povere begger, 
for if! he axe nought his mete, he deyeth for hun- 
gir, and if He axe, he deyeth for schame; and 

tes the necessité constreigneth hym to axe. 
And therfore saith Salamon, that bettre is it to 
dey, than to have such povert. And as the same 
Ralseon saith: Bettir is to deye on bitter deth, 
than for to lyve in such a wyse. 

“ By these resouns that I have sayd unto yow, 
and by many another resoun that I know and 
couthe say, I graunte yow that richesses ben 
goode to hem that gete hem wel, and to hem 
that hem wel usen; and therfore wol I schewe 
yow how ye schulde bere yow in getyng of 
riches, and in what maner ye schulde use hem. 
First, ye schulde gete hem withoute gret desir, by 

ood iovuix: sokyngly, and nought over hastily; 
or a man that is to desirynge for to gete riches, 
abandoneth him first to thefte and to alle othere 
eles. And therfore saith Salamon: He that 
astith him to bisyly to waxe riche, schal ben 
noon innocent. e saith also, that the riches 
that hastily cometh to a man, soone and lightly 
goth and passeth fro a man, but that richesse 
that cometh alway litel and litel, waxeth alway 
and multiplietl. And, sire, ye schal gete richesse 
by youre witte and by youre travayle, unto youre 
profyt, and that withoute wrong or harm doynge 
to eny other persone. For the lawe saith, that 
no man maketh him self riche, that doth harm to 
another wight; that is to say, that nature de~ 
fendeth and forbedith by right, that no man 
make him self riche unto the harm of another 
persone. Tullius saith, that no sorwe ne drede 
of deth, ne no thing that may falle to a man, is 
so moche ageinst nature, as a man to encresce 
his oughne profyt to the harm of another man. 
And Skongh the grete men and the riche men 
gete richesse more lightly than thou, yit schalt 
thou not be ydil ne slowe to thy profyt, for thou 
schalt in alle wise flee ydilnes. For Salamon 
saith, that ydelnesse techith a man to do many 
yveles. And the same Salamon saith, that he 
that travaileth and besieth him to tilye the lond, 
schal ete breed; but he that is ydil, and casteth 
him to_no busynesse ne occupacioun, schal falle 
into povert, and deye for hunger. And he that 
is ydel and slough, can never fynde him tyme 
for to do his profyt. For ther is a versifiour 
saith, the ydel man excuseth him in wynter, by- 
cause of the grete colde, and in somer by enche- 
soun of the grete hete. For these causes, saith 
Catoun, waketh, and enclineth yow nought over 
moche for to slepe, for over moche reste norisch- 
eth and causeth many vices. And therfore saith 
seint Jerom: Doth some goode deedes, that the 


49 the moder of. These three words are omitted in the 
Harl. Ms., by an oversight of the scribe. The original is 
mere des crismes, mother of crimes. : 

% waketh. “Ican find nothing nearer to this in Cato 
than the maxim, lib. iii. dist. 7, ‘Segnitiem fugito.” For 
the quotations from the same author a few liges below, 
see lib, iv. dist. 17, and lib. iii. dist. 23.”—Tyrwhitt. 


devel, which that is oure enemy, ne fynde yow 
unoccupied; for the devel ne takith not lightly 
unto his werkes suche as he fyndeth occupied in 
goode werkes, Thanne thus in getynge of riches 
ye moot flee ydelnesse. And afterward ye schul 
use the richesses, the whiche ye han geten by 
youre witte and by youre travaile, in such amaner, 
that men holde yow not skarce ne to sparynge, 
ne to fool large, that is to say, over large a 
spender. For right as men blamen an averous 
man, bycause of his skarseté and chyncherie, in 
the same manere is he to blame, that spendeth 
over largely. And therfore saith Catoun: Use, 
he saith, thi richesses that thou hast y-geten in 
such a manere, that men have no matier ne 
cause to calle the neither wrecche ne chynche; 
for it is gret schame to a man to have a pover 
herte and a riche purse. He saith also: The 
goodes that thou hast i-geten, use hem by me- 
sure, that is to say, spende hem mesurably; for 
thay that folily wasten and spenden the goodes 
that thay have, whan thay have no more propre 
of here oughne, thay schape hem to take the 
oodes of another man. I say thanne ye schul 
ee avarice, usynge youre richesse is such manere, 
that men seyn nought that youre richesse*! be 
buried, but that ye have hem in youre might 
and in youre weldynge. For the wise man re- 
proveth the averous man, and saith thus in tuo 
versus: Wherto and why burieth a man his 
goodes by his gret avarice, and knowith wel, 
that needes most he deye, for deth is the ende of 
every man, as in this present lif? and for what 
cause or enchesoun joyneth he him, or knetteth 
him so fast unto his goodes, that alle his wittes 
mowe nought dissever him, or departe him fro 
his ‘goodes, and knowith wel, or oughte knowe 
wel, that whan he is deed, he schal no thing bere 
with him out of this world? And therfore seith 
seint Austyn, that the averous man is likned 
unto helle, that the more that it swolwith, the 
more it desireth to swolwe and devoure. And as 
wel as ye wolde eschewe to be cleped an averous 
man or chinche, as wel schulde ye kepe yow and 
governe yow, in such a wise, that men clepe yow 
nought fool large. Therfore saith Tullius: The 
goodes, he saith, of thin hous schulde nought 
ben hidde ne kepte so clos, but that thay might 
ben opened by pité and by bonaireté;* that is 
to sayn, to give hem part that han gret neede; 
ne thy goodes schul not be so open, to be every 
mannes goodes. 
 “ Aftirward, in getynge of youre richesses, 
and in usynge hem, ye schul alway have thre 
thinges in youre herte, that is to say, oure lord 
God, conscience, and good name. First, ye schul 
have God in youre herte, and for no riches ye 
schul in no manere doo no thing which might 
displese God that is your creatour and youre 
maker. For after the word of Salamon, it is 
better to have litil good with love of God, than 
to have mochil good and tresor, and lese the 
love of his lord God. And the prophete saith: 


51 men seyn nought that youre richesse. These words, 
omitted in the Harl. Ms., are restored from the Lansd. Ms, 


52 bonaireté. This seems to be altogether an English | 


form of the word, and occurs elsewhere in English writers, 
The French had only debonnaire. Tyrwhitt here reads 
debonairetee, and the French original has “que pitié et 
debonnaireté ne les puissent ouvrir.” : 
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Better is to ben a good man, and have litel good 
- and tresore, than to ben holden a schrewe, and 
_ have gret riches. And yit say I forthermore, 
that ye schuln alway doon youre businesse to 
gete yow riches, so that ye gete hem with good 
conscience. And the apostil seith, ther nys thing 
in this world of which we schuln have so gret 
joye, as whan oure conscience bereth us good 
witnes. And the wise marf saith: The sub- 
staunce of a man is ful good, whan synne is not 
- in his conscience. terward, in getynge of 
oure richesses, and in usynge of hem, you most 
five gret busynesse and gret diligence, that 
oure good name be alway kept and conserved. 
For Salamon saith: Better it is, and more avey- 
lith a man, for to have a good name, than for to 
have gret riches. And therfore he saith in an- 
other place: Do gret diligence, saith Salamon, 
in kepynge of thy frend, and of thy good name, 
for it schal lenger abyde with the, than eny tre- 
sor, be it never so precious. And certes, he 
schulde nought be cleped a gentil man, that after 
God and good conscience, alle thinges left, ne 
doth his diligence and busynesse, to kepe his 
good name. And Cassidore saith, that it is 
signe of a good man and a gentil, or of a gentil 
herte, whan a man loveth or desireth to have a 
good name. And therfore saith seint Augustyn, 
that ther ben tuo thinges that ben necessarie 
and needful; and that is good conscience and 
good loos; that is to sayn, good conscience in 
thin oughne persone in-ward, and 
thin neghebor out-ward. And he that trusteth 
him so moche in his good conscience, that he 
despiseth and settith at nought his good name 
or loos, and rekketh nought though he kepe not 
ood name, nys but a cruel churl. 
ire, now have I schewed yow how ye schulde 
doon in getyng of good and riches, and how ye 
schulde use hem; I see wel that for the trust 
that ye have in youre riches, ye wolde meve 
_ werre and bataile. _ I counseile yow that ye by- 
gynne no werre in trust of youre riches, for thay 
suffisen not werres to mayntene. And therfore 
saith a philosophre: That man that desireth and 


| wol algate have werre, schal never have suffice- 


aunce; for the richere that he is, the gretter dis- 
penses most he make, if he wol have worschipe 
or victorie. And Salamon saith: The gretter 
riches that a man hath, the moo despendours he 
hath. And, deere sire, al be it so that for youre 
riches ye mowe have moche folk, yit byhoveth it 
not ne it is not good to bygynne werre, ther as 
ye may in other maner have pees unto youre 
worschipe and profyt; for the victorie of ba- 
tailles that ben in this world, lith not in gret 
nombre or multitude of poeple, ne in vertu of 
man, but it lith in the wille and in the hond of 
oure lord God almighty. And Judas Macha- 
beus, which was Goddes knight, whan he schulde 
fighte ageinst his adversaries, that hadde a gret- 
ter nombre and a gretter multitude of folk and 
strengere than was the 7 of this Machabé, 
yit he reconforted his litel poeple, and sayde 
ryght in this wise: As lightly, quod he, may 
oure lord God almighty give victory to fewe 
folk, as to many folk;** for the victorie of ba- 


%3 as to many folk. These words are omitted in the 
Ms., evidently by a mere oversight of the scribe, 


good loos of 


tailles cometh nought by the grete nombre of 
it as but it cometh fro oure lord God of heven. 
And, dere sire, for as moche as ther is no man 
certeyn, if it be worthi that God give him vic- 
torie or nought, after that that Salamon saith, 
therfore every man schulde gretly drede werres 
to bygynne. And bycause that in batailles falle 
many mervayles and periles, and happeth other 
while, that as soone is the grete man slayn as 
the litel man; and, as it is writen in the secounde 
book of Kynges, the deedes of batayles be aven- 
turous, and no thing certeyn, for as lightly is 
oon hurt with a spere as another; and for ther 
is gret peril in werre, therfore schulde a man flee 
and eschewe werre in as moche as a man ma 
goodly. For Salamon saith: He that loveth 
peril, schal falle in peril.” 

After that dame Prudens hadde spoke in this 
maner, Melibé answerde and sayde: “I se wel, 
dame, that by youre faire wordes and by youre 
resouns, that ye have schewed me, that the werre 
liketh yow no thing; but I have not yit herd 
youre counseil, how I schall doo in this neede.” 
“ Certes,” quod sche, “I counseile yow that ye 
accorde with youre adversaries, and that ye have 
pees with hem; For seint Jame saith in his 
Epistles, that by concord and pees, the smale 
i depen wexen grete, and by debaat and discord 
the gret richesses fallen doun. And ye knowe 
wel, that oon of the moste grettest and soveraign 
thinges that is in this world, is unité and pees. 
And therfore saith oure lord Jhesu Crist to his 
aposteles in this wise: Wel happy and blessed 
be thay that loven and purchacen pees, for thay 
ben called children of God.”** “ A!’ quod Me- 
libé, “ now se I wel, that ye loven not myn 
honour, ne my worschipe. Ye knowe wel that 
myne adversaries han bygonne this debate and 
brige by here outrage, and ye see wel that thay 
require ne praye me not of pees, ne thay askyn 
nought to be recounseild; wol ye thanne that I 
goo and meke me unto hem, and crie hem mercy ? 
For sothe that were not my worschipe; for right 
as men seyn, that over gret pryde engendreth 
dispisyng, so fareth it by to gret humbleté or 
mekenes.” Thanne bygan dame Prudence to 
make semblant of wraththe, and sayde: “Certes, 
sire, save youre grace, I love youre honour and 
youre profyt, as I doo myn owne, and ever have 
doon; ye ne mowe noon other seyn; and yit if 
I hadde sayd, ye schoilde have purchaced pees and 
the reconciliacioun, I ne hadde not moche mys- 
take in me, ne seyd amys. For the wise man 
saith: The discencioun bigynneth by another 
man, and the reconsilynge bygynneth by thy 
self. And the prophete saith : Flee schame and 
schrewednesse and doo goodnesse; seeke pees 
and folwe it, as moche as in the is. Yet seith he 
not, that ye schul rather pursewe to youre ad- 
versaries for pees, than thei schul to yow; for I 
knowe wel that ye be so hard-herted, that ye 
wil doo no thing for me; and Salamon saith: 
He that is over hard-herted, atte laste he schal 
myshappe and mystyde.” 

Whan Melibé h seyn dame Prudence make 

54 God. The Harl, Ms, reads Crist; but the reading 
adopted in the text is not only supported by the Lansd. 
Ms. and the original French, but by the words of St. 

Beati 


Matthew vy. 9: pacifici, quoniam filii Dei vocae 
buntur.” 
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semblaunce of wraththe, he sayde in this wise: 
“Dame, I pray yow that ye be not displesed of 
thinges that I say, for ye knoweth wel that Iam 
angry and wroth, and that is no wonder; and 
thay that ben wroth, wot not wel what thay 
doon, ne what thay say. Therfore the prophete 
saith, that troublit eyen have no cleer sight. 
But sayeth and counsaileth me forth as yow lik- 
eth, for I am redy to doo right as ye wol desire. 
And if ye reprove me of my folye, Iam the more 
holde to love yow and to prayse yow _ For Sa- 
lamon saith, that he that repreveth him that 
doth folie, he schal fynde gretter grace than he 
that deceyveth him by swete wordes.” Thanne 
sayde dame Prudence: “I make no semblant of 
wraththe ne of anger, but for youre grete profyt. 
For Salamon saith: He is more worth that re- 
proveth or chydeth a fool for his folie, schew- 
ge him semblant of wraththe, than he that 
supporteth him and prayseth him in his mys- 
doyng, and laugheth at his folie. And this same 
ec saith afterward, that by the sorweful 
visage of a man, that is to sayn, by sory and 
hevy countenaunce of a man, the fool corretteth 
himself and amendeth.” ‘Thanne sayde Meli- 
beus: “I schal not conne answere to so many 
faire resouns as ye putten to me and schewen; 
sayeth schortly youre wille and youre counseil. 
and I am al redy to fulfille and perfourme it.” 

Thanne dame Prudence discovered al hire 
counsail and hire will unto him and sayde: * [ 
counseile yow,” quod sche, “ above alle thinges, 
that ye make pees bitwen God and yow, and 
beth reconsiled unto him and to his grace, for as 
I have sayd yow herbiforn, God hath suffred 
yow have this tribulacioun and disease** for 
youre synnes; and if ye do asI say yow, God 
wol sende youre adversaries unto yow, and make 
hem falle at youre feet, al redy to doo youre 
wille and youre comaundment. For Salamon 
saith: Whan the condicioun of man is plesant 
and likyng to God, he chaungeth the hertes of 
the mannes adversaries, and constreigneth hem 
to biseke him of pees and of grace. And I pray 
yow let me speke with youre adversaries in privé 
place, for thay schul not knowe it by youre wille 
or youre assent;*® and thanne, whan I knowe 
here wille and here entent, I may counseile yow 
the more seurly.” 

“Dame,” quod Melibeus, “doth youre wille 
and youre likyng, for I putte me holly in youre 
disposicioun and ordinaunce.” Thanne dame 
Prudence, whan sche seih the good wille of hir 
housbond, sche delibered and took avis by hir 
self, thenkynge how sche mighte bringe this 
neede unto good conclusioun and to a good ende. 
And whan sche saugh hire tyme, sche sente for 
these adversaries to come unto hire into a privé 
place, and schewed wysly unto hem the grete 
goodes that comen of pees, and the grete harmes 
and perils that ben in werre; and sayde to hem, 
in goodly manere, how that hem aughte to have 
gret repentaunce of the injurie and wrong that 
thay hadde doon to Melibé hire lord, and unto 


85 Tribulacioun and disease. The Harl. Ms. omits the 
two first words, which are given from the Lands. Ms. 
The French original has ceste tribulacion only. 

56 For thay schul not knowe... youre assent. “ Sans faire 
semblant que ce viengne de vostre consentement.” 


hire and hire doughter. And whan thay herden 
the goodly wordes of dame Prudence, they were 
tho surprised and ravyssched, and hadden so gret 
joye of hire, that wonder was to tell. “A 
lady!” quod thay, “ ye have schewed unto us 
the blessyng of swetnes, after the sawe of David 
the prophete; for the recounsilyng, which we be 
nought worthy to have in no manere, but we 
oughten require it with gret contricioun and 
humilité, ye of youre grete goodnes have pre- 
sented unto us. Néw we se wel, that the science 
of Salamon is ful trewe: he saith, that swete 
wordes multiplien and encrescen frendes, and 
maken schrewes to ben debonaire and meke. 
Certes,” quod thay, “we putten oure deede, and 
al oure matier and cause, al holly in youre good 
wille, and ben redy to obeye to the speche and 
to the comaundement of my lord Melibé. And 
therfore, deere and benigne lady, we pray yow and 
byseke yow, as meekely as we conne and. may, 
that it like to yowre grete goodnes to fulfille in 
deede youre goodliche wordes. For we considere 
and knowleche wel that we have offended and 
greved my lord Melibé out of resoun and out ot 
mesure, so ferforth that we ben nought of power 
to make his amendes; and therfore we oblie us 
and bynde us and oure frendes, for to doo al his 
wille and his comaundmentz. But peraventure 
\he hath such ne and such wraththe to us- 
ward, bycause of oure offence, that he wol en- 
joyne us such peyne as we mow not bere ne 
susteyne; and therfore, noble lady, we biseke to 
youre wommanly pité to take such avysement in 
this neede, that we, ne oure frendes, ben not 
disherited and destroyed thurgh oure folye.” 
“Certes,” quod dame Prudence, “it is an hard 
thing, and right a perilous, that a man put him 
al outrely in the arbitracioun and juggement and 
the might and power of his enemyes. For Sala- 
mon saith: Leeveth and giveth credence to that 
that I schal say: I say, quod he, geve poeple 
and governours of holy chirche,*” to thy sone, to 
thi wyf, to thy frend, ne to thy brother, ne geve 
thou never might ne maystry of thy body, whil 
thou lyvest. Now, sith he defendith that a man 
schulde nct give to his brother, ne to his frend, 
the might of his body, by a strenger resoun he 
defendeth and forbedith a man to give his body 
to his enemye. But natheles, I counseile yow 
that ye mystruste nought my lord; for I wot 
wel and knowe verraily, that he is debonaire and 
meke, large, curteys, and no thing desirous ne 
coveytous of good ne richesse: for there is no 
thing in this world that he desireth, save oonly 
worschipe and honour Forthermore I knowe, 
and am right seure, that he wol no thing doo 
in this neede withoute counsail of me; and I 
schal so worche in this cause, that by the grace 
of oure lord God ye schul be recounsiled unto 
us.” Thanne sayde thay, with oon voys: “ Wor- 
schipful lady, we putte us and oure goodes al fully 
in youre wille and disposicioun, and ben redy to 
come, what day that it like yow and unto youre 
noblesse to limite us or assigne us, for to make 

‘7 I say, quod he, geve poeple and governours of holy chirche. 
These words are not found in the Lansd. Ms., and are 


omitted by Tyrwhitt. They are confused; but the word 
heed or ear appears to be omitted after geve. The French 


has, “Car Salmon dit, oiez moy, dist-il, tous uples, 
toutes gens et gouverneurs de gloire, a ton filz,” ke. 
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oure obligacioun and bond, as strong as it liketh here trewe frendes, to make faith for hem, and 


to youre goodnes, that we mowe fulfille the wille 
of yow and of my lord Melibé.” Whan dame 
Prudence had herd the answeres of thise men, 
sche bad hem go agayn pryvely, and sche re- 
tourned to hir lord Melibé, and tolde him how 
sche fond his adversaries ful repentant, know- 
lechinge ful lowely here synnes and trespasses, 
and how thay were redy to suffre alle peyne, re- 
quiring and praying him of mercy and pité. 
Thanne saide Melibeus, “ He is wel worthy to 
have pardoun and forgevenes of his synne, that 
excusith not his synne, but knowlecheth and 
repentith him, axinge indulgence. For Senek 
saith: Ther is the remissioun and forgevenesse, 
wher as the confessioun is; for confessioun is 
neighebor to innocence. And he saith in another 
lace, He that hath schame of his synne, know- 
echith it. And therfore I assente and conferme 
me to have pees, but it is good that we doo it 
nought withoute assent and the wille of oure 
frendes.” Thanne was Prudence right glad and 
jolyf, and sayde: “ Certes, sire,” quod sche, “ ye 
ben wel and goodly avysed; for right as by the 
counsail and assent pa help of youre frendes, ye 
have be stired to venge yow and make werre, 
right so withoute here counseil schul ye nought 
acorde yow ne have pees with youre adversaries. 
For the lawe saith: Ther nys no thing so good 
by way of kinde, as thing to be unbounde by 
him that it was bounde.” And thanne dame Pru- 


dence, withoute delay or taryinge, sente anoon 
'messageres for here kyn and for here olde 


frendes, whiche that were trewe and wyse; and 
tolde hem by ordre, in the presence of Melibé, of 
this matier, as it is above expressed and declared; 
and praide hem that thay wolde give here avys 
and counseil what best were to doon in this 
matiere. And whan Melibeus frendes hadde 
take here avys and dcliberacioun of the forsayde 
matier, and hadden examyned it by greet besy- 
nes and gret diligence, they gafe him ful coun- 
sail to have pees and reste, and that Melibeus 
schulde with good hert resceyve his adversaries 
to forgivenes and mercy. 

And whan dame Prudence had herd thassent 
of hir lord Melibeus, and counseil of his frendes 
accorde with hire wille and hire entencioun, sche 
was wonderly glad in herte, and sayde: “ Ther 
is an olde proverbe that saith, the goodnesse that 
thou maist do this day abyde not ne delaye it 
nought unto to morwe; rf | therfore I counseile 
ited Pe, sende youre messageres, whiche that 

n discrete and wise, unto youre adversaries, 
tellynge hem on youre bihalve, that if thay wol 
trete of pees and of accord, that thay schape 
hem withoute dilay or taryinge to come unto 
us.” Which thing was parformed in dede; and 
whan these trespasours and repentynge folk of 
here folies, that is to sayn, the ivereutaa of 
Melibé, hadden herd what the messangeres 
sayden unto hem, thay were right glad and jolif, 
and answerden ful mekely and benignely, yeld- 
ynge graces and thankinges to here lord Melibé, 
and to al his compaignye; and schope hem with- 
oute delay to go with the messangeres, and obeye 
hem to the comaundement of here lord Melibé. 
And right anoon thay token here way to the 
court of Melibé, and token with hem some of 


for to ben here borwes. And whan thay were 
comen to the presence of Melibeus, he seyde hem 
thise wordes: “It stondith thus,” quod Melibeus 

“and soth it is, that ye causeles, and withouten 
skile and resoun, have doon gret injuries and 
wronges to me, and to my wyf Prudence, and te 
my doughter also, for ye have entred into myn 
hous by violence, and have doon such outrage, 
that ae men knowe wel that ye have deserved 
the deth; and therfore wil I knowe and wite of 
yow, whether ye wol putte the punyschment and 
the chastisement and the vengeaunce of this out- 
rage, in the wille of me and of my wyf, dame 
Prudence, or ye wil not.” Thanne the wisest 
of hem thre answerde for hem alle, and sayde: 
“ Sire,” quod he, “we knowe wel, that we be 
unworthy to come to the court of so gret a lord 
and so worthy as ye be, for we han so gretl 

mystake us, and have offendid and giltid in suc 

a wise ageins youre pe lordschipe, that 
trewely we have deserved the deth. But yit for 
the greete goodnes and debonaireté that al the 
world witnesseth of youre persone, we submitten 
us to the excellence and benignité of youre gra- 
cious lordschipe, and ben redy to obeye to alle 
youre comaundementz, bisechynge yow that of 
youre merciable pité ye wol considre oure grete 
repentaunce and lowe submissioun, and graunte 
us forgivenes of oure outrage, trespas, and offence 
For wel we knowen, that youre liberal grace and 
mercy strechen forthere into goodnesse than 
doth oure outrage, gilt, and trespas, into wik- 
kednes; al be it that cursedly and dampnably 
we have agilt ageinst youre highe lordschipe.” 
Thanne Melibé took hem up fro the ground 
ful benignely, and resceyved here obligaciouns, 
and here bondes, by here othes upon here plegges 
and borwes, and assigned hem a certeyn day to 
retourne unto his court for to accepte and re- 
ceyve the sentence and juggement that Melibé 
wolde comaunde to be doon on hem, by these 
causes aforn sayde; which thing ordeyned, every 
man retourned home to his hous. And whan 


'that dame Prudence saugh hire tyme, sche 


freyned and axed hire lord Melibé, what ven- 
geance he thoughte to take upon his adversaries. 
To which Melibeus answerd and saide: “ Certes,” 
quod he, “I thenke and purpose me fully to 
desherite hem of al that ever thay have, and for 
to putte hem in exil for evermore.” 

“Certes,” quod dame Prudence, “ this were a 
cruel sentence, and mochil ageinst resoun. For 
ye ben riche y-nough, and have noon neede of 
other mennes good; and ye mighte lightly gete 
yow a coveitous name, which is a vicious thing, 
and oughte to ben eschewed of every man; for 
after the sawe of thapostil, covetise is roote of 
alle harmes. And therfore it were bettre for 
yow to lese so moche good of youre oughne, 
than for to take of here good in this manere. 
For bettir it is to lese good with worschipe, than 
it is to wynne good with vilonye and schame. 
And every man oughte to do his diligence and 
his busynesse, to gete him a good name. And 
yit schal he nought oonly busie him in kepinge 
of his good name,** but he schulde enforce him 


58 And yit schal... good name. This passage, omitted 
in the Harl. Ms., is restored from the Lansd. Ms, 
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alway to do som thing, by which he may re- 
novele his good name; for it is writen, that the 
olde de loos of a man is soone goon and 
seamed, Wha it is not newed ne renoveled, And 
as touchinge that ye sayn, that ye wol exile 
youre adversaries, that thinketh me mochil 
ageinst resoun, and out of mesure, considered 
the power that thay han gyve to yow upon 
here body and on hem self. And it is writen, 
that he is meses to lese his privelege, that 
mysuseth the might and the power that is geve 
to him. And yit I sette the caas, ri mighte en- 
joyne hem that peyne by right and lawe (which 
i trowe ye mow nought do), I say, ye mighte 
nought putte it to execucioun peraventure, and 
thanne were it likly to torne to the werre, as it 
was biforn. And therfore if ye wol that men do 
yow obeissaunce, ye moste deme more curteisly, 
that is to sayn, ye moste give more esyere sen- 
tence and juggement. For it is writen: He that 
most curteysly comaundeth, to him men most 
obeyen. And therfore I pray yow, that in this 
necessité and in this neede ye caste yow to over- 
come youre herte. For Senek saith, he that 
overcometh his herte, overcometh twyes. And 
Tullius saith: Ther is no thing so comendable 
in a gret lord, as wham he is debonaire and 
meeke, and appesith him lightly. And I pray 
yow, that ye wol forbere now to do vengeaunce, 
in such a manere, that youre goode name may 
be kept and conserved, and that men mowe have 
cause and matiere to prayse yow of pité and of 
mercy; and that ye have noon cause to repente 

ow of thing that ye doon. For Senec saith: 

e overcometh in an evel manere, that repenteth 
him of his victorie. Wherfore I pray yow let 
mercy be in youre herte, to theffect and thentent, 
that God almighty have mercy and pité upon 
yow in his laste juggement. For seint Jame 
saith in his Epistil: juggement withoute mercy 
schal be doon to him, that hath no mercy of 
another wight.” 

Whan Melibé had herd the grete skiles and 
resouns of dame Prudens, and hir wys informa- 
cioun and techynge, his herte gan enclyne to 
the wille of his wyf, consideryng hir trewe en- 
tent, confermed him anoon and consented fully 
to werke after hir reed and counseil, and thankid 
God, of whom procedeth al goodnes, that him 
sente a wif of so gret discrecioun. And whan 
the day cam that his adversaries schulden appere 
in his presence, he spak to hem ful goodly, and 
sayde in this wise: “ Al be it so, that of youre 
pryde and heigh presumpcioun and folye, and 
of youre negligence and unconnynge, ye have 
mysbore yow, and trespassed unto me, yit for- 
asmoche as I se and biholde youre humilité, that 
ye ben sory and repentaunt of youre giltes, it 
constreigneth me to do yow grace and mercy. 
Wherfore I receyve yow to my grace, and for- 
geve yow outerly alle the offenses, injuries, and 
wronges, that ye have don to me and agayns me 
and myne, to this effect and to this ende, that 
God of his endeles mercy wole at the tyme of 
oure deyinge forgive us oure giltes, that we have 


trespased to him in this wrecched world; for | had th 


douteles and we ben sory and repentaunt of the 
synnes and giltes whiche we have trespassed 
inne in the sight of oure lord God, he is so free 


and so merciable, that he wil forgive us oure 
gultes, and bringe us to the blisse that never 
hath ende.” Amen. 


THE PROLOGE OF THE MONKES TALE, 


Wuan ended was my tale of Melibé, 

And of Prudence and hire benignité, 

Oure hoste sayde, “ As I am faithful man, 

And by the precious corpus Madryan! 

I hadde lever than a barel ale 

That gode leef my wyf had herd this tale. 15380 
For sche is no thing of such pacience 

As was this Melibeus wyf dame Prudence. 

By Goddes boones! whan I bete my knaves, 
Sche beagenh me forth the grete clobbet staves, 
And crieth, ‘slee the dogges everychon! 

And breke of hem bothe bak and bon!’ 

And if that eny neghebour of myne _. 

Wol nought to my wyf in chirche enclyne, 

Or be so hardy to hir to trespace, 

Whan sche comth hom, sche rampeth in my face, 
And crieth, ‘false coward, wreke thy wyf! [15391 
By corpes bones! I wil have thy knyf, 

And thou schalt have my distaf and go spynne.’ 
Fro day to night right ‘hus sche wil bygynne; 

‘ Allas!’ sche saith, ‘that ever I was i-schape, 
To wedde a mylk-sop or a coward ape, 

That wil be over-lad with every wight! 

Thou darst nought stonde by wyves right.’ 
This is my lif, but if that I wil fight, 

And out atte dore anoon I most me dight, 15400 
And ellis I am lost, but if that I 

Be lik a wilde leoun fool-hardy. 

I wot wel sche wol do me sle som day 

Som neighebor, and thanne renne away. 

For I am perilous with knyf in honde, 

Al be it that I dar not hir withstonde. 

For sche is big in armes, by my faith! 

That schal he fynde that hire mysdoth or saith. 
But let us passe away fro this matiere. 

My lord the monk,” quod he, ‘be mery of chere, 
For ye schul telle a tale trewely. 15411 
Lo, Rowchestre stant heer faste by. game! 
Ryde forth, myn oughne lord, brek nought oure 
But, by my trouthe, I can not youre name; 
Whether schal I calle yow my lord dan Johan, 
Or daun Thomas, or elles dan Albon? : 

Of what hous be ye, by your fader kyn? 
I vow to God thou hast a ful fair skyn! 
It is a gentil pasture ther thou gost; 
Thow art not like a penaunt or a goost. 
Upon my faith, thou art an officer, 

Som worthy sexteyn, or some celerer; 
For, by my fader soule, as to my doome, 
Thou art a maister whan thou art at hoom, 

No pover cloysterer, ne non novys, 

But a governour bothe wily and wys; 

And therwithal of brawne and of bones 

A wel faryng persone for the noones. 

I praye God give him confusioun, 

That first the broughte to religioun! 15430 


15378. corpus Madryan. Urry explains this as referring 
to the relics of St. Materne of Treves. ie 

15424. a maister. The Harl. Ms. reads an officer, which 
probably slipped in by the negligence of a scribe, who 

ose words on his ear from line 15421. The present 

reading is given from the Lansd. Ms. and Tyrwhitt. 

15426. bothe. I have added this word as apparentl 
necessary to the metre, though found neither in Hark 
Ms. nor Lansd. Ms, 


15420 


And saide, “ I wol doon al my diligence, 
‘Als fer as souneth into honesté, 

To telle yow a tale, or tuo or thre; 

And if yow lust to herken hider-ward, 

I wil yow say the lif of seint Edward, 
Or elles first tregedis wil I yow telle, 

Of which I have an bandied in my celle. 
Tregedis is to sayn a certeyn storie, 

As olde bookes maken us memorie, 

Of hem that stood in greet prosperité, 


15460 


15432. thou hast. These words are added from the 
Lansd. Ms., and seem necessary to the sense and metre. 

15448. lusscheburghes. A somewhat similar comparison 
«curs in Piers Ploughman, |. 10322. 


“ Ac there is a defaute in the folk 
That the feith kepeth; 
Wherfore folk is the febler, 
And noght ferm of bileve, 

A As in lussheburwes is a luther alay 4 

And yet loketh he like a sterlyng. 
The merk of that monee is good, 
Ac the metal is feeble.” 


In fact, the coin alluded to was a base money (a luther, or 
bad, alay) which was brought into this country in con- 
siderable quantities in the times of the first Edwards, 
and, as we see from the specimens existing, it must when 
new have easily passed for the sterling money of the 
English kings. The name appears to have been derived 
from its being struck at Luxemburg, by the counts. 

All sorts of false money appear to have been continu- 
ally brought into this country in the middle ages; but 
these lusscheburghes seem to have been the greatest cause 
of annoyance. In the year 1346 the petition of the 
Commons in the parliament assembled at Westminster 
pointed out several mal-practices which were supposed 
to be the cause of the scarcity of good money at that 
time, and began with stating, that many merchants and 
others carried the good money out of the realm, and 
brought in its room false money called Jusshebourues, 
which were worth only eight shillings the pound, or 
less; by which means the importers, and they who took 
them at a low price to utter again, were suddenly, wrong- 
fully, and beyond measure enriched; whilst they who 
were unable to distinguish the said money were cheated 
and impoverished, and the whole realm was fraudulently 
filled with those base coins. In 1847, the false lusshe- 
bourues still continued to be brought into the kingdom 
in * quantities, and the Commons petitioned that the 

ty might suffer the punishment of drawing and hang- 

g. In it was again necessary to forbid the circu- 
lation of lussheburghs; and jn 1351, the Statute of Pur- 
veyors was d, which (cap. 11) declares what offences 
shall be adjudged treason, amongst which is this: ifa 
man counterfeit the king’s seal on his money, and if a 
man bring false money into the realm, counterfeit of the 
money of England, as the money called lushburgh, or other 
like to the said money of England, ete. 


THE MONKES TALE. 167 
Thow woldist han be a trede-foul aright; And is y-fallen out of heigh degré 
Haddist thou as gret a leve as thou hast might | Into miserie, and endith wrecchedly; 
To performe al thi wil in engendrure, And thay ben versifyed comunly 
Thow haddist bigeten many a creature. Of six feet, which men clepe exametron. 
|, Allas! why werest thou so wyd a cope? In prose ben eek endited many oon; 
_| God gif me sorwe! and I were a pope, In metre eek, in many a sondry wise; 
Nought only thou, but every mighty man, Lo, this declaryng ought y-nough suffise. 
Though he were schore brode upon his pan, Now herkneth, if yow likith for to heere; 
Schuld han a wif; for al this world is lorn, But first I yow biseche in this matiere, 15470 
Religioun hath take up al the corn Though I by ordre telle not thise thinges, 
Of tredyng, and we burel men ben schrympes; | Be it of popes, emperours, or kynges, 
Of feble trees ther cometh feble ympes. After her age, as men may write fynde, 
This makith that oure heires ben so sclender But telle hem som bifore and som byhynde, 
And feble, that thay may not wel engender. As it cometh now to my remembraunce, 
This maketh that oure wyfes wol assaye Hayeth me excused of myn ignoraunce. 
Religious folk, for thay may bettre paye 
Of Venus payementes than may we. THE MONKES TALE. 
_ God woot, no lusscheburghes paye ye! I wor bywaile, in maner of tregedye, 
But beth nought wroth, my lorde, though I play, | The harm of hem that stood in heigh degré, 
For oft in game a soth I have herd say.” 15450] And fallen so ther is no remedye 
This worthy monk took al in pacience, To bring hem out of her adversité; 15480 


For certeynly, whan fortune lust to flee, 

Ther may no man the cours of hir whiel holde; 
Let no man truste in blynd prosperité, 

Beth war by these ensamples trewe and olde. 


Lucifer. 

At Lucifer, though he an aungil were, 
And nought a man, at him wil I bygynne; 
For though fortune may non aungel dere, 
From heigh degré yit fel he for his synne 
Doun into helle, wher he yet is inne. ° 
O Lucifer! brightest of aungels alle, 15490 
Now art thou Sathanas, thou maist nought 
’ twynne 
Out of miserie in which thou art falle. 


Adam. 

Lo Adam, in the feld of Damassene 
With Goddes oughne fynger wrought was he, 
And nought bigeten of mannes sperma unclene, 
And welt al paradys, savyng oon tre. 
Had never wordly man suche degré 
As Adam, til he for mysgovernance 
Was dryven out of heigh prosperité, 
To labour, and to helle, and to meschaunce. 15500 


Sampson. 
Lo Sampson, whiche that was annunciate 
By thanyel, long er his nativité, 
And was to God Almighty consecrate, 
And stood in nobles whil that he might se. 


15467. I have ventured to emendate this line from the 
Lansd. Ms. The Harl. Ms. has, “ And in metre eek, and 
in sondry wise,” in which both sense and metre suffer. 

The Monkes Tale. This tale is evidently founded upon 
Boccaccio’s celebrated work De casibus virorum illustrium; 
but Chaucer has introduced the several stories according 
to his own fancy, and has often taken them from other 
sources. They are not contained in the same order in 
all the manuscripts of Chaucer. 

15482. the cours of hir whiel holde. Tyrwhitthas adopted 
a reading which is far less natural and expressive, in the 
language of Chaucer’s age, “of hire the course witholde.” 
The wheel of fortune is a well-known emblem, not only 
in medieval literature, but in medieval art. 

‘15493. Zo Adam. Adam comes first in the stories of 
Boccaccio. Lydgate, in his translation of Boccace, says 
of Adam and Eve,— 

“ Of slime of the erth in Damascene the sfelde 
God made them above eche creature.” 

15501. Zo Sampson. Chaucer appears to have taken the 
story ef Samson directly from the book ofJudges, which 
he quotes in express words a few lines further on. 
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Was never such another as was he, 
To speke of strength, and therto hardynesse; 
But to his wyfes told he his secré, [nesse. 
Thurgh which he slough himselfe for wrecchid- 
Sampson, this noble and myhty champioun, 
Withouten wepen save his hondes tueye, 15510 
He slowhe and al to-rent the lyoun 
To-ward his weddynge walkinge be the waie. 
The false wif couthe him plese and preie 
Til sche his counseile knewe, and sche untrewe 
Unto his foos his consel gan bewreye, 
And him for-soke, and toke another newe. 
Thre hundred foxis took Sampson for ire, 
And alle her tayles he togider bond; 
And sette the foxes tailes alle on fuyre, 
For he in every tail hath knyt a brond; 15520 
And thay brent alle the cornes of that lond, 
And alle her olyvers and vynes eeke. 
A thousand men he slough eek with his hond, 
And hadde no wepen but an asses cheeke. 
Whan thay were slayn, so thursted him that he 
Was wel ner lorn, for which he gan to preye 
That God wolde of his peyne have som pité, 
And send him drynk, and elles must he deye. 
And out of this asses cheke, that was so dreye, 
Out of a woung toth sprong anon a welle, 15530 
Of which he dronk y-nough, schortly to seye; 
Thus halp him God, as Judicum can telle. 
By verray fors at Gasan, on a night, 
Maugré the Philistiens of that cité, 
The gates of the toun he hath up plight, 
And on his bak caried hem hath he, 
Heigh upon an hil, wher men might hem se. 
O noble almighty Sampson, leef and deere, 
Haddest thou nought to wommen told thy secré, 
In al the world ne hadde be thy peere. 15540 
This Sampson neyther siser dronk ne wyn, 
Ne on his heed com rasour noon ne schere, 
By precept of the messager divyn, 
For alle his strengthes in his heres were. 
And fully twenty wynter, yer by yere, 
He hadde of Israel the governaunce. 
But soone he schal wepe many a teere, 
For wymmen schuln him bringe to meschaunce. 
Unto his lemman Dalida he tolde 
That in his heres al his strengthe lay; 
And falsly to his foomen sche him solde, 
And slepyng in hir barm upon a day 
Sche we to clippe or schere his heres away 
And made his foomen al his craft espien. 
And whan thay fonde him in this array, 
They bound him fast, and put out bothe his yen. 
But er his heer clipped was or i-schave, 
Ther was no bond with which men might him 
But now is he in prisoun in a cave, bynde; 
Ther as thay made him at the querne grynde.15560 
O noble Sampson, strengest of al mankynde! 
O whilom jugge in glory and in richesse! 


15550 


15509. This stanza has been accidentally omitted in the 
Varl. Ms., and is here inserted from the Lansd. Ms. It 
represents the fourteenth chapter of the book of Judges. 

15533. at Gasan. The Harl. Ms. reads, by an evident 
mistake of the scribe, of Algason. 

15541. neyther siser. Sicera; a general term for other 
intoxicating drinks than wine. The Lansd. Ms. reads 
sither. Tyrwhitt has substituted sider. 

15546. Israel. I have substituted this from the other 
manuscripts, in place of Jerusalem, which is the reading 
of the Harl. Ms. 

15560. at the querne grynde. 
lere fecerunt. Jud. xvi. 21, 


Et clausum in carcere mo- 


Now maystow wepe with thine eyghen blynde, 

Sith thou fro wele art falle to wrecchednesse? 
Thend of this caytif was, as I schal say, 

His foomen made a fest upon a day, 

And made him as here fool biforn hem play; 

And this was in a temple of gret array. 

But atte last he made a foul affray; 15569 

For he two pilers schook, and made hem falle, 

And doun fel temple and al, and ther it lay, 

And slough himsilf and eek his fomen alle; 
This is to sayn, the princes everichon; 

And eek thre thousand bodies were ther slayn, 

With fallyng of the grete temple of stoon. 

Of Sampson now wil I no more sayn; 

Be war by these ensamples, olde and playn, 

That no man telle his counseil to his wyf, 

Of such thing as he wold have secré fayn, 

If that it touche his lymes or his lif. 


De Ercule. 

Of Ercules, the sovereyn conquerour, 
Singen his werkes laude and heigh renoun; 
For in his tyme of strength he bar the flour. 
He slough and rafte the skyn fro the leoun; 
He of Centaures layde the bost adoun; 
He Arpies slough, the cruel briddes felle; 
The gold appul he raft fro the dragoun; 
He drof out Cerbures the fend of helle; 
\ He slough the cruel tyrant Buserus, 
And made his hors to frete him fleisch and boon; 
He slough the verray a, § veneneus; 15591 
Of Achiloyus tuo hornes he raft oon; 
He slough Cacus in a cave of stoon; 
He slough the geaunt Anteus the stronge; 
He slough the grisly bore, and that anoon; 
And bar the hevene upon his necke longe. 


15580 


15581. Of Ercules. The account of the labours of Her- 
cules is almost literally translated from Boethius De Con 
sol. Philos., lib. iv. metr.7, though Chaucer has changed 
the order of some of them. 

Herculem duri celebrant labores : 
Ille Centauros domuit superbos ; 
Abstulit seevo spolium leoni; 
Fixit et certis volucres sagittis; 
Poma cernenti rapuit draconi 
Aureo leva gravior metallo; 
Cerberum traxit triplici catena ; 
Victor immitem posuisse fertur 
Pabulum sevis dominum quadrigis ; 
Hydra combusto periit veneno; 
Fronte turpatus Achelous amnis 
Ora demersit pudibunda ripis; 
Stravit Antheum Libycis arenis; 
Cacus Evandri satiavit iras, 
Quosque pressurus foret altus orbis 
Setiger spumis humeros notavit. 
Ultimus ccelum labor irreflexo 
Sustulit collo, pretiumque rursus 
Ultimi ccelum meruit laboris. 


I restore the names from the Lansdowne Ms., as they are 
very incorrectly written in the Harl. Ms. 

15588. drof, drew. The Land. Ms. reads drouhe. 

15595. bore. Substituted from the Land. Ms. for leoun, 
the reading of the Harl. Ms. 

15596. hevene. I have retained Tyrwhitt’s reading, 
which he found in other mss., because it represents the 
Latin of Boethius, as quoted above, and which in Chau- 
cer’s prose version of that writer is translated thus, “And 
the last of his labors was, that he susteined the heven 
upon his necke unbowed.” The Harl. and Lansd. Mss. 
read the heed, evidently supposing it refers to the head 
of the bore; the printed editions, with the same notion, 
read “and bare his hed upon his spere longe.” 
longe. It may be observed that the final ¢ 
marks the adverbial form of the word: it is not “upon 
his long neck,” but * long upon his neck.’ One of the mss 
used by Tyrwhitt contains the Latin marginal gloss diu. 


> RIAN 


Shes on 
wiiet ewe. 
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Was never wight, siththen the world bigan, | And eet hay as an oxe, and lay ther-oute 
That slough so many monstres as dede he; In rayn, with wilde bestes walkyd he, 
Thurghout the wide world his name ran, Til certein tyme was i-come aboute. 15660 


What for his strengthe and for his bounté, 15600 
And every roialme went he for to se; 
He was so strong, ther might no man him lette. 
At bothe the worldes endes, as saith Trophé, 
In stede of boundes he a piler sette. 

A lemman hadde this noble campioun, 
That highte Dejanire, freissh as May; 
And as these clerkes maken mencioun, 
Sche hath him sent a schurte fresch and gay. 
Alas! this schirt, allas and wailaway! 
Envenymed was subtily withalle, 
That er he hadde wered it half a day, 

It made his fleisch al fro his bones faile. 
But natheles som clerkes hir excusen, 
By oon that highte Nessus, that it makyd. 
Be as be may, I wil nought hir accusyn; 
But on his bak he wered this schirt al naked, 
Til that his fleisch was for the venym blaked. 

And whan he saugh noon other remedye, 

In hote colis he hath himself i-raked; 

For no venym deyned him to dye. 15620 
Thus starf this mighty and worthy Ercules. 

Lo! who may truste fortune eny throwe? 

For him that folweth al this world of pres, 

Er he be war, is oft y-layd ful lowe. 

Ful wys is he that can himselven knowe! 

Be war, for whan that fortune lust to glose, 

Than waytith sche hir man to overthrowe, 

By suche way as he wolde lest suppose. 


15610 


De rege Nabugodonosor. 


The mighty trone, the precious tresor, 
The glorious ceptre and real magesté, 
That had the king Nabugodonosore, 
With tonge unnethes may descryved be. 
He twyes wan Jerusalem that cité; 


15630 


' The vessel out of the temple he with him ladde; 


At Babiloyne was his sovereyn see, 
In which his glorie and his delyt he ladde. 
The fairest children of the blood roial 
Of Israel he dede gelde anoon, 
And made ylk of hem to ben his thral; 
Amonges othre Daniel was oon, 
That was the wisest child of everychoon, 
For he the dremes of the king expouned, 
er as in Caldeyn was ther clerkes noon 
That wiste to what fyn his dremes souned. 
This proude king let make a statu of gold, 
Sixty cubites pes, Save seven in brede, 
To which ymage bothe yonge and olde 
Comaunded he to love and have in drede, 
Or in a fornays ful of flames rede 
He schulde be brent that wolde not obeye. 15650 
But never wolde assente to that dede 
Danyel ne his felawes tweye. 
This king of kinges preu was and elate; 
He wende God that sit in magesté 


15640 


Ne might him nought bireve of his estate. 


But sodeynly he left his dignité, 
I-lik a best him semed for to be, 


15603. Trophé. It is not clear to what writer Chaucer 
intended to refer under this name. In the margin of one 
of the Cambridge Mss. collated by Tyrwhitt, we find the 
gloss, 1lle vates Chaldeworum Tropheus. 

15653. preu was and elate. I have added the conjunc- 
tion from Tyrwhitt, who reads proud was and elate. 


And lik an eglis fetheres were his heres, 
His hondes like a briddes clowes were, 
Til God relessed him a certeyn yeres, 
And gaf him witte, and thanne with many a tere 
He thanked God, and ever he is afere 
To doon amys or more to trespace. 
And er that tyme he layd was on bere, 
He knew wel God was ful of might and grace. 


Balthazar. 


His sone, which that highte Balthazar, 
That huld the regne after his fader day, 
He by his fader couthe nought be war, 
For proud he was of hert and of array; 
And eek an ydolaster was he ay. 

His heigh astate assured him in pryde; 
But fortune cast him doun, and ther he lay, 
And sodeynly his regne gan divide. 

A fest he made unto his lordes alle 
Upon a tyme, he made hem blithe be; 

And than his officeres gan he calle, 15679 
“Goth, bringeth forth the vessealx,” quod he, 
“The which my fader in his prosperité 

Out of the temple of Jerusalem byraft; 

And to oure hihe goddis thanke we 

Of honours that oure eldres with us laft!” 

His wif, his lordes, and his concubines 

Ay dronken, whiles her arriont last, 

Out of this noble vesseals sondry wynes. 

And on a wal this king his yhen cast, 

And saugh an hond armles, that wroot fast; 
For fere of which he quook and siked sore. 15690 
This hond, that Balthazar made so sore agast, 
Wrot, Mane, techel, phares, and no more. 

In al the lond magicien was noon 
That couthe expounde what this lettre ment. 
But Daniel expoundith it anoon, 

And sayde, “ King, God to thy fader sent 

Glori and honour, regne, tresor, and rent; 

And he was proud, and nothing God ne dredde, 
And therfor God gret wreche upon him sent, 
And him biraft the regne that he hadde. 15700 

“ He was out cast of mannes compaignye, 

With asses was his habitacioun, 

And eete hay in wet and eek in drye, 

Til that he knew by grace and by resoun 
That God of heven had dominacioun 
Over every regne and every creature; 
And than had God of him compassioun, 

And him restored to his regne and his figure. 
“Eke thou that art his sone art proud also, 
And knowest al this thing so verrayly, 15710 
And art rebel to God pay art his fo; 
Thou dronk eek of his vessel bodily, 
Thy wyf eek and thy wenche sinfully 


15670 


15662. hondes.. The Lansd. Ms. reads nayles, which is 
adopted by Tyrwhitt. 
15665. he is afere. The Lansd. Ms., which is followed 
by Tyrwhitt, reads,— 
- _. . and his life in fere 
Was he to doon amys. 


15669. #His sone. This story and the preceding are 

taken from Daniel, i.5; the latter only is given in tow 
caccio. 
_ 15686. arriont. This is the reading of the Harl. Ms.; 
it is a word which occurs nowhere else, as far as I am 
aware, but I have not ventured to alter it. The Lansd. 
Ms. reads appztites, which Tyrwhitt adopts. 
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Dronke of the same vessel sondry wynes; 
And heriest false goddes cursedly ; 
Therfore to the schapen ful gret pyne es. 
“ This hond was send fro God, that on the wal 
Wrot, Mane, techel, phares, truste me. 
Thy regne is doon, thou weyist nought at al; 
Divided is thy regne, and it schal be 15720 
To Meedes and to Perses geven,” quod he. 
And thilke same night, the king was slawe, 
And Darius occupied his degré, 
Though therto'neyther had he right ne lawe. 
Lordyngs, ensample her-by may ye take, 
How that in lordschip is no sikernesse; 
For whan fortune wil a man for-sake, 
_ Sche bereth away his regne and his richesse, 
And eek his frendes bothe more and lesse. 
And what man hath of frendes the fortune, 15730 
Mishap wil make hem enemyes, I gesse; 
This proverbe is ful sothe and ful comune. 


Zenobia. 


Cenobia, of Palmire the queene, 
As writen Perciens of hir noblesse, 
So worthy was in armes and so keene, 
That no wight passed hir in hardynesse, 
Ne in lynage, ne in other gentilnesse. 
Of the kinges blood of Pers sche is descendid; 
I say that sche had not most fairnesse, 
But of hir schap sche might not be amendid. 15740 
Fro hir childhod I fynde that sche fledde 
Office of wommen, ond te woode sche went, 
And many a wilde hertes blood sche schedde 
With arwes brode that sche to hem sent; 
Sche was so swyft, that sche anoon hem hent. 
And whan that sche was elder, sche wolde kille 
Leouns, lebardes, and beres al to-rent, 
And in hir armes weld hem at hir wille. 
Sche dorste wilde bestes dennes seke, 
And renne in the mounteyns al the night, 15750 
And slepe under a bussh; and sche couthe eeke 
Wrastil by verray fors and verray might 
With eny yong man, were he never so wight. 
Ther mighte no thing in hir armes stonde. 
Sche kept hir maydenhed from every wight; 
To no man deyned hire to be bonde. 
But atte last hir frendes han hir maried 
To Odenake, prince of that citee, 
Al were it so that sche him longe taried. 
And ye schul understonde how that he 
Had suche fantasies as hadde sche. 
But natheles, whan thay were knyt in fere, 
Thay lyved in joye and in felicité; 
For ech of hem had other leef and deere. 
Save oon thing, sche wolde never assent 
By no way that he schulde by hir lye 
But oones, for it was hir playn entent 
To have a child the hese! to multiplie; 
And also soone as sche might aspye 
That sche was not with childe yitindede, 15770 
Than wold sche suffre him doon his fantasie 
Eftsones, and nought but oones, out of drede, 
And if sche were with child at thilke cast, 
No more schuld he playe thilke game 
Til fully fourty dayes were y-past, 
Than wold sche suffre him to do the same. 


15760 


15719. weyist. This reading is taken from the Lansd 
Ms. The Harl. Ms. reads wenist. 

15733. Cenobia. The story of Zenobia is taken chiefly 
from Boceaccio’s work, De claris mulicribus. 


_| How that sche was beseged and i-take, 


Al were this Odenake wilde or tame, 

He gat no more of hir, for thus sche sayde, 

Hit nas but wyves lecchery and schame, 

In other caas if that men with hem playde. 15780 

Tuo sones by this Odenak had sche, : 
The which sche kept in vertu and lettrure. 

But now unto our purpos torne we; 

I say, so worschipful a creature, 

tad: wys, worthy, and large with mesure, 
So penyble in the werre and curteys eeke, 
Ne more labour might in werre endure, 
Was nowher noon in al this world to seeke. 

Hir riche array, if it might be told, 
As wel in vessel as in hir clothifig, 
Sche was al clothed in perré and gold; 
And eek sche lafte nought for hir huntyng 
To have of sondry tonges ful knowing; 

Whan sche had leyser and might therto entent, 


15790 


| To lerne bookes was al hir likyn 


How sche in vertu might hir lif Seonenh 
And schortly of this story for to trete, 
So doughty was hir housbond and eek sche, 
That thay conquered many regnes grete 

In thorient, with many a fair citee 
Appurtienant unto the magesté 
Of Rome, and with strong hond hulden hem fast; 
Ne never might her fomen doon hem fle 
Ay while that Odenakes dayes last. 

Her batails, who so lust hem for to rede, 
Agayn Sapor the king and other mo, 
And how that this processe fel in dede, 
Why sche conquered, and what title had therto, 
And after of hir meschief and hir woo, 


1580C 


15810 

Let hem unto my mayster Petrark go, . 

That writeth of this y-nough, I undertake. 
Whan Odenake was deed, sche mightily 

The regnes huld, and with hir propre hond 

Ageins hir foos sche faught ful trewely, 

That ther nas king ne prince in al that lend 

That he nas glad if he that grace fond 

That sche ne wold upon his lond werraye. 

With hir thay made alliaunce by bond, 

To ben in peese, and let hir ryde and play. 15820 
The emperour of Rome, Claudius, ; 

Ne him biforn the Romayn Galiene, 

Ne dorste never be so corrageous, 

Ne noon Ermine, ne Egipciene, 

No Surrien, ne noon Arrabiene, 

Withinne the feld that durste with hir fight, 

Lest that sche wold hem with her hondes sleen, 

Or with hir meyné putten hem to flight. 
In kinges abyt went hir sones tuo, 


As heires of her fadres regnes alle; 15830 _ 


_| And Hermanno and Themaleo 


Here names were, and Parciens men hem calle, 

But ay fortune hath in hir hony galle; 

This mighty queene may no while endure, 

Fortune out of hir regne made hir falle 

To wrecchednesse and to mysadventure. 
Aurilian, whan that the governaunce 

Of Rome cam into his hondes tway, 

He schop him of this queen to do vengeaunce; 


15810, beseged. This reading is adopted from the Lansd. 
Ms., - best suited to the context. The Harl. Ms. has 


15815. trewely. The mss. I have examined agree in 
this word; Tyrwhitt reads cruelly. ; 
15832. and Parciens men hem calle, The Lansd. Ms 

and Tyrwhitt read as Persians hem calle, 
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And with his legiouns he took the way 15840 


Toward Cenoby; and schortly to say 
He made hir flee, and atte last hir hent, 
And feterid hir, and eek hir children tweye, 
_And wan the lond, and home to Rome he went. 

Amonges other thinges that he wan, 
Hir chaar, that was with gold wrought and perré, 
This grete Romayn, this Aurilian, 
Hath with him lad, for that men schulde se. - 
Bifore this triumphe walkith sche, 
And gilte cheynes in hir necke hongynge; 15850 
Corouned sche was, as aftir hir degré, 
And ful of perré chargid hir clothyng. 

Allas! fortune! sche that whilom was 
Dredful to kinges and to emperoures, 
Now gaulith al the pepul on hir, alas! 
And sche that helmyd was in starke stoures, 
And wan bifore tounes stronge and toures, 
Schal on hir heed now were a wyntermyte; 
And sche that bar the cepter ful of floures, 
Schal bere a distaf hirself for to quyte. 15860 


De Petro Hispanie rege. 


O noble Petro, the glori of Spayne, 
Whom fortune held so heigh in magesté, 
Wel oughte men thy pitous deth complayne; 
Thy bastard brother made the to fle, 
And after at a sege by subtilté 
Thow were bytrayed, and lad to his tent, 
Wher as he with his oughne hond slough the, 
Succedyng in thy lond and in thy rent. 
The had of snow, with thegle of blak ther-inne, 
Caught with the leoun, reed coloured as is the 
gleede, 15870 


15855. gaulith, yelleth, howleth, shouteth. Tyrwhitt 
follows other Mss. in reading gaureth, shouteth. 

15857. bifore. Other ss. read by fors. 

15858. wyntermyte. This word, the exact meaning of 
which seems not to be known, is given differently in the 
MSS. vitrymite, fitermyte, witermite, vitryte, and in the old 

rinted editions, autremite; the latter of which is pro- 

bly a mere error of the printers. 

i 15860. hirself. Other mss., followed by Tyrwhitt, read 

ir cost. 

- 15861. O noble Petro. Tyrwhitt has adopted a different 
arrangement from some of the manuscripts, so as to place 
the histories more nearly in chronological order, by in- 
serting after Zenobia, Nero, Holofernes, Antiochus, Alex- 
ander, Cesar, and Cresus, and the monk’s tale is made to 
end with the story of Hugolin of Pisa. I retain, however, 
the arrangement of the Harl. Ms., not only because I 
think it the best authority, but because I think this to be 
the order in which Chaucer intended to place them. The 
conclusion of the monk’s tale, as it here stands, seems 
to be the natural one. When Chaucer wrote his grand 
roy the eventful history of Pedro the Cruel of Aragon 
was fresh in people’s memories, and possessed a special 
interest in this country, from the part taken in the events 
connected with him by the Black Prince; we can easily 
suppose the monk, who professes to img go chrono- 
logical order, wandering from the story of Zenobia to 
some events of his own time, and then recalling other 
examples from antiquity. Tyrwhitt adopts from the 
reading of other mss., O noble a worthy Petro, glorie of 
Spaine. It may be observed, that the cause of Pedro, 
though he was no better than a cruel and reckless tyrant, 
was popular in England from the very circumstance that 
Prince Edward had embarked in it. Wy 

15864. Other mss. read for this line, Out of thy lond thy 
brother made the flee. 

15868. lond. The Lansd. Ms. reads regne, which is 
adopted by Tyrwhitt, and is perhaps the better reading. 

15870. leoun, reed coloured. The Lansd. Ms. reads lime 
rodde colours, and Tyrwhitt has adopted limerod coloured. 
The arms here described are probably those of Dugues- 
clin, who must be the person alluded to below as the 


Oliver of Armoryk, for it was notoriously Duguesclin 


He brewede the cursednesse and synne, ‘ 
The wikked nest werker of this neede. 
Nought Oliver, ne Charles that ay took heede 
Of trouthe and honour, but of Armoryk 
Geniloun Oliver, corruptid for mede, 
Broughte this worthy king in such a bryk. 


De Petro Cipre rege. 


O worthy Petro king of Cipres, also, 
That Alisaunder wan by heigh maistrye, 
Ful many an hethen wroughtest thou ful wo, 
Of which thin oughne lieges had envye; 15880 
And for no thing but for thy chivalrie, 
Thay in thy bed han slayn the by the morwe. 
Thus can fortune the whel governe and gye, 
And out of joye bringe men into sorwe. 


De Barnabo comite Mediolano. 


Of Melayn grete Barnabo Viscount, 
God of delyt and scourge of Lumbardye, 
Why schuld thyn infortune I nought accounte, 
<i in astaat thou clombe were so hye; 

hy brother sone, that was thy double allie, 
For he thy nevew was and sone in lawe, 15890 
Withinne his prisoun made the to dye; 
But why ne how, not I, that thou were slawe. 


De Hugilino comite Pise. 


Of the erl Hugilin of Pise the langour 
Ther may no tonge telle for pité. 
But litil out of Pise stant a tour, 
In whiche tour in prisoun put was he; 
And with him been his litil children thre, 
Theldest skarsly fyf yer was of age; 
Allas! fortune! it was gret cruelté 
Suche briddes to put in such a cage. 15900 
Dampnyd he was to deye in that prisoun, 
For Roger, which that bisschop was of Pise, 
Had on him maad a fals suggestioun; 
Thurgh which the peple gan on him arise, 
And putte him in prisoun in such wise 
As ye han herd, and mete and drynk he hadde 
So smal that wel unnethe it may suffise, 
And therwithal it was ful pore and badde. 
And on a day bifel that in that hour 
Whan that his mete was wont to be brought, 15910 
The gayler schet the dores of that tour. | 
He herd it wel, but he saugh it nought, 
And in his hert anoon ther fel a thought 
That thay for hungir wolde doon him dyen. 
“ Alas!” quod he, “allas! that I was wrought!” 


who betrayed Pedro into his brother’s tent, where he 
was slain, 

15873. Nought Oliver,ne Charles. The Lansd. Ms. reads 
Charles and Olyver, and Tyrwhitt has Not Charles Oliver, 
which he explains, “Not the Oliver of Charles (Charle- 
magne), but an Oliver of Armorica, a second Guenelon.” 

15877. Petro king of Cypres. Pierre de Lusignan, king 
of Cyprus, who captured Alexandria in Egypt in 1365, an 
event before alluded to at the beginning of the Canter- 
bury Tales (1. 51). ‘This prince was assassinated in 1639. 

15885. Of Melayn grete Barnabo. Bernabo Visconti, 
duke of Milan, was deposed by his nephew and thrown 
into prison, where he died in 1385. This tragedy must 
have occurred so recently when Chaucer wrote, that we 
do not wonder at his not knowing the circumstances of 
his death. 

15886. scourge. I have adopted this reading from the 
Lansd. Ms., in place of strength, given by the Harl. Ms., 
which-seems evidently incorrect. 

15893. Of the erl Hugilin. The story of Hugolin of Pisa 
had been told by Dante, in the Inferno, canto 33, whom 
Chaucer quotes directly as his authority, 
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Therwith the teeres felle fro his eyen. 

His yongest sone, that thre yer was of age, 
Unto him sayde, “ Fader, why do ye wepe? 
Whan wil the gayler bringen oure potage? 

Is ther no morsel bred that ye doon kepe? 15920 
I am so hongry that I may not sleepe. 
Now wolde God that I might slepe ever! 

Than schuld not hunger in my wombe crepe. 
Ther is no thing save bred that me were lever.” 
Thus day by day this child bigan to crie, * 

Til in his fadres barm adoun he lay, 

And sayde, “ Far wel, fader, I moot dye!” 

And kist his fader, and dyde the same day. 

And whan the woful fader deed it say, 

For wo his armes tuo he gan to byte, 15930 
And sayde, “Fortune, alas and waylaway! 
Thin false querel al my woo I wyte.” 

His childer wende that it for hongir was, 
That he his armes gnew, and nought for wo, 
And sayden, “ Fader, do nought so, allas! 

But rather et the fleisch upon us tuo. __ [us fro, 
Oure fleisch thou gave us, oure fleissh thou take 
And ete y-nough;” right thus thay to him seyde. 
And after that, withinne a day or tuo, 

Thay layde hem in his i adoun and deyde. 

Himself despeired eek for honger starf. 15941 
Thus ended is this mighty eorl of Pise; 

For his estate fortune fro him carf. 

Of this tregede it ought y-nough suffise; 

Who so wil it hiere in lenger wise, 

Rede the gret poet of Itaile 

That highte Daunt, for he can it devise, 

Fro poynt to poynt nought oon word wil he fayle. 


De Nerone. 


Although Nero were als vicious 
As any fend that lith ful lowe adoun, 
Yit he, as tellith us Swethoneus, 
This wyde world had in subjeccioun, 
Bothe est and west and septemtrioun. 
Of rubies, safers, and of perles white, 
Were alle his clothes embroudid up and doun; 
For he in gemmis gretly gan delite. 

More delycat, more pompous of array, 
More proud was never emperour than he. 
That ylke cloth that he had wered a day, 
After that tyme he nolde it never se. 
Nettis of gold thred had he gret plenté, 
To fissche in Tyber, whan him lust to pleye. 
His willes were as lawe in his degré, 

For fortune as his frend wold him obeye. 


15950 


15960 


15932. querel. The Lansd. Ms. has whele, which is per- 
haps the better reading. 

15949, Although Nero. Although Chancer quotes Sue- 
tonius, his account of Nero is really taken from the J?o- 
man de la Rose, and from Boethius de Consolat. Philos., 
lib. ii, met. 6. 

15953. and septemtrioun. This line stands as here printed 
in the Harl. and Lansd. Mss. Tyrwhitt inserts south 
(south and septemtrion), and observes: “The mss. read 
north; but there can be no doubt of the propriety of the 
correction, which was made, I believe, in ed. Urr. In 
the Rom. de la R., from whence great part of this tragedy 
of Nero is translated, the passage stands thus, 6501: 

Ce desloyal, que je te dy, 
Et d’Orient et de Midy, 
D’Occident, de Septentrion, 
Tint-il la jurisdicion.” 


15963. willes. The Lansd. Ms. has lustes, the reading 
adopted by Tyrwhitt. I am inclined to prefer the read- 
ing of the Harl. Ms., which avoids the repetition of the 
word from the previous line, 


_——-- 


He Rome brent for his delicacie; 
The senatours he slough upon a day, 
To here how men pollo wepe and crye; 
And slough his brother, and by his suster lay. 
His modir made he in pitous array, 
For hire wombe slyt he, to byholde 
Wher he conceyved was, so waylaway! 
That he so litel of his moodir tolde. 

No teer out of his eyen for that sight 
Ne came; but sayde, a fair womman was sche 
Gret wonder is that he couthe or might 
Be domesman on hir dede beauté. 

The wyn to bringen him comaundid he, 
And drank anoon, noon other wo he made. 
Whan might is torned unto cruelté, 
Allas! to deepe wil the venym wade. 

In youthe a maister had this emperour, 

To teche him letterure and curtesye; 

For of moralité he was the flour, 

And in his tyme, but if bokes lye. 

And whil his maister had of him maistrie, 
He made him so connyng and so souple, 
That long tyme it was or tyrannye 

Or ony vice dorst on him uncouple. 

This Seneca, of which that I devyse, 
Bycause Nero had of him such drede, 
For fro vices he wol him chastise 
Discretly as by word, and nought by dede. 

“ Sir,” wold he sayn, “ an emperour mot neede 
Be vertuous and hate tyrannye.” 

For which he in a bath made him to bleede 
On bothe his armes, til he moste dye. 

This Nero hadde eek a custumance 
In youthe agein his maister for to ryse, 

Which after-ward him thought a gret grevaunce; 
Therfore he made him deye in this wise. 16((0 
But natheles this Seneca the wise 

Ches in a bath to deye in this manere, 

Rather than to have another tormentise; 

And thus hath Nero slayn his maister deere. 

Now fel it so that fortune lust no lenger 
The highe pride of Nero to cherice; 

For though he were strong, yit was sche strenge1, 

Sche thoughte thus, “ By God! I am to nyce, 

To set a man that is ful sad of vice 

In high degré, and emperour him calle; 

By God! out of his sete I wil him trice; 
han he lest weneth, sonxest schal byfalle. 

The poeple ros on him upon a night 
For heigh defaute, and whan he it aspyed, 

Out of his dores anoon he hath him di ht 
Aloone, and ther he wende have ben allyed, 
He knokked fast; and ay the more he cried, 
The faster schette thay the dores alle. 
Than wist he wel he had himself mysgyed, 

15970. hire wombe slyt he. So the Harl.and Lansd. Mss.; 
Tyrwhitt reads he hire wombe let slitte. 

15976. on hir dede beauté. The word dede, omitted in 
the Harl. Ms., is evidently necessary for the sense and 


measure. Chaucer is translating the words of Boethius, 
lib. ii. met. 6,— 

“Ora non finxit lacrymis, sed esse 

Censor extincti potuit decoris ;” 

which he has given thus in his prose version of Boethius, 
“Ne no tere wette his face, but he was so harde harted, i’ 
that he might be domesman, or judge, of her dedde beauté.” — 
In both, domesman represents the Latin censor. 

16003. tormentise. [have substituted this reading from 
Tyrwhitt, in place of that of the Harl. Ms.,tyrannie. The 
Lansd. Ms, has tormentrir. 

16009. sad. The Lansd. Ms. reads ful jilled, which is 


15970 


15980 


15990 


16010 


the reading adopted by Tyrwhitt. 
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And went his way, no lenger durst he calle. 16020 

The peple cried, and rumbled up and doun, 
That with his eris herd he how thay sayde, 

“ Her is this fals traitour, this Neroun!” 

For fere almost out of his witte he brayde, 
And to his goddes pitously he prayde 

For socour, but it mighte nought betyde; 
For drede of this him thoughte that he dyde, 
And ran into a gardyn him to hyde. 

And in this gardyn fond he cherlis twaye 
Sittynge by a fuyr ful greet and reed. 16030 
And to these cherles tuo he gan to praye 
To sleen him, and to girden of his heed, 

That to his body, whan that he were deed, 
Were no despyt y-doon for his defame. 
Himself he 7 tk , he couthe no better reed; 
Of which fortune thai lough and hadde game. 


De Olipherno. 


Was never capitaigne under a king 
That regnes mo put in subjeccioun, 
Ne strenger was in feld of alle thing 
As in his tyme, ne gretter of renoun, 
Ne more pompous in heih presumpcioun, 
Than Oliphern, which that fortune ay kist 
So licorously, and ladde him up and doun, 
Til that his heed was of, er he it wist. 
Nought oonly that the world had of him awe, 
For lesyng of riches and liberté, 
But he made every man reneye his lawe; 
Nabugodonosor was lord, sayde he; 
Noon other god schuld honoured be. 
Ageinst his heste dar no wight trespace, 16050 
Save in Betholia, a strong cité, 
Wher Eliachim a prest was of that place. 
But tak keep of that dethe of Olipherne; 
Amyd his ost he dronke lay on night 
Withinne his tente, large as is a berne, 
And yit, for all his pomp and al his might, © 
J adith, a womman, as he lay upright 
Slepying, his heed of smot, and fro his tent 
Ful prively sche stal from every wight, 
And with his heed unto hir toun sche went. 16060 


16040 


De rege Antiochie illustri. 


What necdith it of king Antiochus, 
To telle his heye real magesté, 
His heyhe pride, his werke venemous? 
For such another was ther noon as he. 
Redeth which that he was in Machabé, 
And redith the proude wordes that he sayde, 
And why he fel fro his prosperité, 
And in an hil how wrecchidly he deyde. 
Fortune him hath enhaunced so in pryde, 
That verraily he wend he might atteyne 16070 
Unto the sterris upon every syde; 
And in a balaunce weyen ech mounteyne; 


16087. Was never capitaigne. This story is of course 
taken from the book of Judith. Tyrwhitt has committed 
a singular oversight in his note or line 16037,—“I can- 
not find any priest of this name (Eliachim) in the book 
of Judith. The high priest of Jerusalem is called Joa- 
chim in ¢. iv., which name would suit the verse better 
than Eliachim.” In the vulgate Latin version of the 
book of Judith, which, of course, was the one used by 
Chaucer, the high priest’s name is Eliachim. 

16061. king Antiochius, This story is taken from 2 Mac- 
cabees, c. ix. 

16072. atteyne. 16072. weyen ech mounteyne. I have not 
hesitated in correcting the Harl. Ms. in this instance by 
others ; the former reads, by an evident error of the scribe, 
have teyned and weyen whet ech mounteyned. 


And alle the floodes of the see restreyne, 
And Geddes peple had he most in hate; 
Hem wold he slee in torment and in peyne, 
Wenyng that God ne might his pride abate. 

And for that Nichanor and Thimothé 
With Jewes were venquist mightily, 

Unto the Jewes such an hate had he, 
That he bad graithe his chaar hastily, 
And swor, and sayde ful despitously, 
Unto Jerusalem he wold eftsoone, 

To wreke his ire on it full cruelly; 
But of his purpos he was let ful soone. 

God, for his manace, him so sore smoot 
With invisible wounde incurable, 

That in his guttes carf it so and bot, 
That his peynes were importable. 

And certeynly the wreche was resonable; 
For many a mannes guttes dede he peyne; 16090 
But fro his purpos cursed and dampnable, 

For al his smert, he nolde him nought restreyne. 

But bad anoon apparailen his host, 

And sodeynly, er he was of it ware, 
God daunted al his pride and al his bost 
For he so sore fel out of his chare. 

That it his lymes and his skyn to-tare, 
So that he nomore might go ne ryde; 
But in a chare men aboute him bare 

Al for-brosed, bothe. bak and syde. 

The wreche of God him smot so cruely, 
That in his body wicked wormes crept, 
And therwithal he stonk so orribly, 

That noon of al his meyné that him kepte, 
Whether that he'wook or elles slepte, 

Ne mighte nought the stynk of him endure. 

In this meschief he weyled and eek wepte, 

And knew God lord of every creature. 

To al his host and to himself also 
Ful wlatsom was the stynk of his carayne; 16110 
No man ne might him bere to ne fro; 

And in his stynk and his orrible payne 
He starf ful wreechedly in a mountayne. 
Thus hath this robbour and this homicide, 
That many a man made wepe and playne, 
Such guerdoun as that longeth unto pryde. 


16080 


16100 


Ne Alexandro Magno, Philippi reyis Macedonie 
filio. 


The story of Alisaunder is so comune, 
That every wight that hath discrecioun 
Hath herd som-what or al of this fortune; 
Thys wyde world as in conclusioun 16120 
He wan by strengthe, or for his heigh renoun, 
Thay were glad for pees unto him sende. 
The pride of man and bost he layd adoun, 
Wher so he cam, unto the worldes ende. 
Comparisoun yit mighte never be maked 
Bitwen him and noon other conquerour; 
For al this world for drede of him hath quaked. 
He was of knyghthod and of fredam flour; 
Fortune him made the heir of hir honour; 
Save wyn and wymmen, no thing might aswage 
His ba entent in armes and labour, 16131 
So was he ful of leonyne corage. 
What pité were it to him, though I yow tolde 
Of Darius, and an hundred thousand mo 


16132. leonyne. I have adopted this reading from 
Tyrwhitt. Theat ofthe Harl. Ms., Jumyne, seems to make 
no Pero and the reading of the Lansd, Ms., loveinge, is 
no better. 
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_Of kynges, princes, dukes, and eorles bolde, 

Which he conquered and brought unto wo? 

I say, as fer as men may ryde or go, 

The world was his, what schold I more devyse? 

For though I write or tolde you evermo, 

Ofhis knighthood it mighte nought suffise. 16140 
Twelf yer he regned, as saith Machabé; 

Philippes son of Macedon he was, 

That best was king in Grece that contré. 

© worthy gentil Alisaundre, alas! 

That ever schulde falle such a caas! 

Empoysoned of thin oughne folk thou were; 

Thyn sis fortune is torned into an aas, 

And right for the ne wepte sche never a teere, 
Who schal me give teeres to compleigne 

The deth of gentiles and of fraunchise, 

That al the worlde had in his demeigne; 

And yit him thought it mighte nought suffice, 

So fal was his corage of high emprise. 

Allas! who schal helpe me te endite 

Fals infortune, and poysoun to devyse, 

The whiche two of al this wo I wyte. 


16150 


Julius Cesar. 


By wisedom, manhod, and by gret labour, 
Fro humblehede to royal magesté 
Up roos he, Julius the conquerour, 
That wan al thoccident by land and see, 
By strengthe of hond or elles by treté, 
And unto Rome made hem contributarie, 
And siththe of Rome themperour was he, 
Til that fortune wax his +9 cart Pi 

O mighty Cesar, that in Thessalie 
Agains Pompeus, fader thin in lawe, 
That of the orient had al the chivalrie, 
Als fer as that the day bigynnes to dawe, [slawe, 
Thorugh thi knighthod thou hast him take and 
Save fewe folk that with Pompeus fledde; 16170 
Thurgh which thou puttist al thorient in awe; 
Thanke fortune that so wel the spedde. 

But now a litel while I wil bywaile 
This Pompeus, the noble governour 
Of Rome, which that flowe fro this bataile; 
Alas! I say, oon of his men, a fals traitour, 
His heed of smoot, to wynne his fayour 
Of Julius, and him the heed he brought. 
Alas! Pompeus, of the orient conquerour, 
That fortune to such a fyn the brought. 

To Rome agayn repaireth Julius, 
With his triumphe laurial ful hye. 
But on a tyme Brutus and Cassius, 
That ever had to his estat envye, 
Ful prively hath made conspiracie 
Agains this Julius in subtil wise; 
And cast the place in which he schulde dye 
With boydekyns, as I schal yow devyse. 

This Julius to the capitoile went 
Upon a day, as he was wont to goon; 
And in the capitoil anoon-him hent 
This false Brutus, and his other foon, 
And stiked him with boydekyns anoon 
With many a wounde, and thus thay let: him lye. 
But never gront he at no strook but oon, 
Or elles at tuo, but if the storie lye. 

So manly was this Julius of hert, 
And so wel loved estatly honesté, 
That though his deedly woundes sore smert, 
His mantil over his hipes caste he, 16200 
For no man schulde seen his priveté. 
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And as he lay deyinge in a traunce, 
And wiste wel that verrayly deed was he, 
Of honesté yet had he remembraunce. 
Lucan, to the this story I recomende, 
And to Swetoun and to Valirius also, 
That al the story writen word and ende, 
How to these grete conqueroures tuo 
Fortune was first frend and siththen fo. 
No man trust upon hir favour longe, 
But have hir in awayt for evermo, 
Witnesse on alle thise conqueroures stronge. 


Cresus. 


This riche Cresus, whilom king of Lyde, 
Of which Cresus Cirus him sore dradde, 
Yet was he caught amyddes al his pride, 
And to the fuyr to brenne him men him ladde. 
But such a rayn doun fro the heven schadde, 
That slough the fuyr and made him to eschape. 
But to be war yet grace noon he hadde, 
Til fortune on the galwes made him gape. 16220° 

Whan he was eschaped, he couth nought stent 
For to bygynne a newe werre agayn; 

He wende wel, for that fortune him sent 
Such hap that he eschaped thurgh the rayn, 
That of his foos he mighte not be slayn. 
And eek a sweven upon a night he mette, 
Of which he was so proud and eek so fayn, 
That in vengeaunce he al his herte sette. 

Upon a tree he was set, as him thought, 
Wher Jubiter him wissch bothe bak and side, 
And Phebus eek a fair towail him brought 16231 
To drye him with, and therfore wax his pride; 
And to his doughter that stood him biside, 
Which that he knew in heigh science abounde, 
And bad hire telle what it signifyde, 

And sche his dreem right thus gan expounde. 

“ The tree,” quod sche, “ the galwes is to mene, 
And Jubiter betokenith snow and rayn, 

And Phebus with his towail so clene, > 
Tho ben the sonne stremes, soth to sayn. 16240 
Thow schalt enhangid ben, fader, certayn; 

Rayn shal the wasch, and sonne schal the drye.” 
Thus warned sche him ful plat and ek ful plfiyn, + 
His doughter, which that called was Phanie. 

And hanged was Cresus this proude king, 

His real trone might him not availe. 

Tregedis, ne noon other maner thing, 

Ne can I synge, crie, ny biwayle, 

But for that fortune wil alway assayle 16249 
With unwar strook the regnes that ben proude; 
For whan men trusteth hir, than wil sche faile, 
And cover hir brighte face with a clowde. 

16213. Cresus. The Harl. Ms. has Gresus all through, 
which I have not thought it necessary to retain. Tyrwhitt 
observes that,—“ In the opening of this story, our author 
has plainly copied the following passage of his own ver- 
sion of Boethius, B. ii. Pro. 2: *Wiste thou not how 
Cresus, king ‘of Lydiens, of whiche king Cyrus was ful sore 
agaste a litel before, etc.’ But the greatest part is taken 
from the Rom. de la Rose, ver. 6847—6912.” . 


mi heven. The Lansd. Ms. has walkyn, and Tyrwhitt 
we . 

16247. Tregedis. These two lines are given differently 
in Tyrwhitt, and perhaps better, as follows: 

“Tragedie is non other maner thing, 
Ne can in singing crien ne bewaile.” 

And he observes, “This reflection seems to have been 
suggested by one which follows soon after the mention of 
Croesus in the passage just cited from Boethius. ‘ What 
other thing bewaylen the cryinges of tragedyes but onely 
the dedes of fortune, that with an aukewarde stroke over~ 
tourneth the realmes of grete nobleye?’ ” — 
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THE NONNE PRESTES TALE. i75 
Bisyde a grove, stondyag in a dale, 
THE PROLOGE OF THE NONNE PRESTES TALE, | 2bIS wydowe, of which I telle yow my bay: SP 


“ Ho, sire!” quod the knight, “ no more of this; 
That ye han said is right y-nough y-wys, 
And mochil mor; for litel hevynesse 
Is right i-nough for moche folk, I gesse. 
I say for me, it is a gret disease, 
Wher as men han ben in gret welthe and ease, 
To hieren of her sodeyn fal, allas! 
And the contraire is joye and gret solas; 16260 
As whan a man hath ben in pore estate, 
And clymbith up, and wexeth fortunate, 
And ther abydeth in prosperité; 


' Such thing is gladsom, and it thinkith me, 


And of such thing were goodly for to telle.” 

“ Ye,” quod oure host, “ by seint Paules belle, 
Ye say right soth; this monk hath clappid lowde; 
He spak, how fortune was clipped with a clowde 
I not never what, and als of tregedie 

Right now ye herd; and pardy! no remedye 

It is for to bywayle or compleyne 16271 
That that is doon; and also it is a peyne, 

As ye han said, to hiere of hevynesse. 

Sire monk, no more of this, so God yow blesse; 
Your tale anoyeth al this compaignie; 

Such talkyng is nought worth a boterflye, 

For therinne is noon disport ne game. 
Wherfor, sir monk, damp Pieres by your name, 
I pray yow hertly, tel us somwhat ellis, 
For sicurly, ner gingling of the bellis 
That on your bridil hong on every syde, 
By heven king, that for us alle dyde, 

I schold er this han falle doun for sleep, 
Although the slough had never ben so deep; 
Than had your tale have be told in vayn. 
For certeynly, as these clerkes sayn, 

Wher as a man may have noon audience, 
Nought helpith it to tellen his sentence. 
And wel I wot the substance is in me, 

If eny thing schal wel reported be. 16290 
Sir, say somwhat of huntyng, I yow pray.” 


16280 


_“ Nay,” quod the monk, “I have no lust to play; 


Nowlet another telle, as I have told.” 

Then spak our ost with rude speche and bold, 
And said unto the nonnes prest anoon, 
“ Com ner, thou prest, com ner, thou sir Johan, 
Tel us such thing as may our hertes glade; 
Be blithe, although thou ryde upon a jade. 
What though thin hors be bothe foul and lene? 
If he wil serve the, rek not a bene; 16300 
Lok that thin hert be mery evermo.” 
“ Yis, sire, yis, hoste,” quod he, “so mot I go, 
But I be mery,i-wis I wol be blamed.” 
And right anoon he hath his tale tamyd; 
And thus he sayd unto us everichoon, 
This sweete prest, this goodly man sir Johan. 


THE NONNE PREST HIS TALE, 


A Pore wydow, somdel stope in age, 
Was whilom duellyng in a pore cotage, 


16268. was clipped. The Lansd. Ms. reads covered was, 
which is adopted by Tyrwhitt. 

16280. gingling. The Lansd. Ms. reads clynkeing, the 
reading which hitt adopts. Compare, however, the 


. Prologue, 1. 170, and the note. 


nonne prest his tale. This tale was taken from the 
fifth chapter of the old French metrical Roman de Henart, 
entitled Si conme t prist Chantecler le coc (ed. Meon. 
tom. i. p. 49). The same story forms one of the fables of 


Syn thilke day that sche was last a wif, 
In paciens ladde a ful symple lyf. 
For litel was hir catel and hir rent; 
For housbondry of such as God hir sent, 
Sche fond hirself, and eek hir doughtres tuo. 
Thre large sowes had sche, and no mo, 
Thre kyn, and eek a scheep that highte Malle. 
Ful sooty was hir bour, and eek hir halle, 
In which sche eet ful many a sclender meel. 
Of poynaunt saws hir needid never a deel. 16320 
Noon deynteth morsel passid thorugh hir throte; 
Hir dyete was accordant to hir cote. 
Repleccioun ne made hir never sik; 
Attempre dyete was al hir phisik, 
And exercise, and hertes suffisaunce. 
The goute lette hir nothing for to daunce, 
Ne poplexie schente not hir heed; 
No wyn ne drank sche, nother whit ne reed; 
Hir bord was servyd most with whit and blak, 
Milk and broun bred, in which sche fond no Jak, 
Saynd bacoun, and som tyme an ey or tweye; 
For sche was as it were a maner deye. 
A yerd sche had, enclosed al aboute 
With stikkes, and a drye dich withoute, 
In which sche had a cok, hight Chaunteclere, 
In al the lond of crowyng was noon his peere, 
His vois was merier than the mery orgon, 
On masse dayes that in the chirche goon; 
Wel sikerer was his crowyng in his logge, 
Than is a clok, or an abbay orologge. 
By nature knew he ech ascencioun 
Of equinoxial in thilke toun; 
For whan degrees fyftene were ascendid, 
Thanne crewe he, it might not ben amendid. 
His comb was redder than the fyn coral, 
And batayld, as it were a castel wal. 
His bile was blak, and as the geet it schon; 
Lik asur were his legges and his ton; 
His nayles whitter than the lily flour, 
And lik the burnischt gold was his colour. 16350 
This gentil cok had in his governaunce 
Seven hennes, for to do al his plesaunce, 
Whiche were his sustres and his paramoures, 
And wonder lik to him, as of coloures. 
Of whiche the fairest hiewed on hir throte, 
Was cleped fayre damysel Pertilote. 
Curteys sche was, discret, and debonaire, 
And companable, and bar hirself ful faire, 
Syn thilke day that sche was seven night old, 
That sche hath trewely the hert in hold 16360 
Of Chaunteclere loken in every lith; 
He loved hir so, that wel him was therwith. 
But such a joye was it to here him synge, 
Whan that the brighte sonne gan to springe, 
In swete accord, “ my liefe is faren on ena 
Fro thilke tyme, as I have understonde, 
Bestis and briddes cowde speke and synge. 
And so byfel, that in a dawenynge, 
As Chauuceclere among his wyves alle 
Sat on his perche, that was in his halle, 
And next him sat this faire Pertelote, 
This Chauntecler gan gronen in his throte, 
Marie of France, where it stands as fab. 51, Dou coc et dou 
werpil: see Roquefort’s edition of the works of Marie, 
tom. ii. p. 240. 
16359.' seven night. I adopt this reading from the Lansd. 
Ls Yh the reading of the Harl. Ms. seven yer is certainly 
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As man that in his dreem is drecched sore. 
And whan that Pertelot thus herd him rore. 
Sche was agast, and sayde, “ herte deere, 
What eylith yow to grone in this mancre? 
Ye ben a verray sleper, fy for schame!” 
And he answerd and sayde thus, “ Madame, 
I pray yow, that ye take it nought agreef: 
By God, me mette I was in such meschief 16380 
Right now, that yit myn hert is sore afright. 
Now God,” quod he, “ my sweven rede aright, 
And keep my body out of foul prisoun! 
Me mette, how that I romed up and doun 
Withinne oure yerd, wher as I saugh a beest, 
Was lik an hound, and wold have maad arrest 
Upon my body, and wold han had me deed. 
His colour was bitwixe yolow and reed; 
And ti was his tail, and bothe his eeres 
With blak, unlik the remenaunt ofhis heres. 16390 
His snowt was smal, with glowyng yen tweye; 
Yet of his look for fer almost I deye; 
This caused me my gronyng douteles.” 
“ Away!” quod sche, “fy on yow, herteles! 
Allas!” quod sche, “ for, by that God above! 
Now have ye lost myn hert and al my love; 
I can nought love a coward, by my feith. 
For certis, what so eny womman seith, 
We alle desiren, if it mighte be, 
To have housbondes, hardy, riche, and fre, 16400 
And secré, and no nygard, ne no fool, 
Ne him that is agast of every tool, 
Ne noon avaunter, by that God above! 
How dorst ye sayn for schame unto your love, 
That any thing might make yow afferd? 
Have ye no mannes hert, and han a berd? 
Allas! and can ye ben agast of swevenys? 
Nought, God wot, but vanité, in sweven is, 
Swevens engendrid ben of replecciouns, 
And often of fume, and of complexiouns, 16410 
Whan humours ben to abundaunt in a wight. 
Certes this dreem, which ye han met to-night, 
Cometh of the grete superfluité 
Of youre reede colera, pardé, 
Which causeth folk to dremen in here dremes 
Of arwes, and of fuyr with reede beemes, 
Of rede bestis, that thai wil him byte. 
Of contek, and of whelpis greet and lite; 
Right as the humour of malencolie 
Causeth, in sleep, ful many a man to crye, 16420 
For fere of beres, or of boles blake, 
Or elles blake develes wol hem take. 
Of other humours couthe I telle also, 
That wirken many a man in slep ful woo; 
But I wol passe as lightly as I can. 
Lo Catoun, which that was so wis a man, 
Sayde he nought thus, ne do no force of dremes? 
Now, sire,” quod sche, “whan we fle fro\thise 
For Goddis love, as tak som laxatyf; [beemes, 
- Up peril of my soule, and of my lyf, 16430 
I counsel yow the best, I wol not lye, 
That bothe of coloure, and of malencolye 
Ye purge yow; and for ye schol nought tarye, 
16426. Lo Catoun. Cato de Moribus, 1. ii. dist. 32, Somnia 
ne cures. “I observe, ly the way, that this distich is 
quoted by John of Salisbury, Polycrat. 1. ii. c. 16, as a pre- 
cept viri sapientis. In another place, 1. vii. c. 9; he intro- 
duces his quotation of the first verse of dist. 20, 1. iii. in 
this manner. Ait vel Cato, vel alius, nam autor incertus 
est.”—Tyrwhitt. 
164323. These two lines, omitted in the Harl. Ms. by 
an oversight of the scribe, are here inscribed from the 
Lansd. Ms, 


Though in this toun is noon apotecarie, 

I schal myself tuo herbes techyn yow, 

That schal be for your hele, and for voure prow, 

And in oure yerd tho herbes schal I fynde, 

The whiche han of her propreté by kynde 

To purgen yow bynethe, and eek above. 

Forget not this, for Goddis oughne love! 16440 

Ye ben ful colerik of complexioun; 

Ware the sonne in his ascencioun 

Ne fynd yow not replet in humours hote; 

And if it do, I dar wel lay a grote, 

That ye schul have a fever terciane, 

Or an agu, that may be youre bane. 

A day or tuo ye schul have digestives 

Of wormes, or ye take your laxatives, 

Of lauriol, century, ae fumytere, 

Or elles of elder bery, that growith there, 16450 

Of catapus, or of gaytre beriis, 

Of erbe yve that groweth in our yerd, ther mercy 
is; 

Pike hem up right as thay growe, and et hem in. 

Be mery, housbond, for your fader kyn; 


‘ Dredith non dremes; I can say no more.” 


“ Madame,” quod he, “ graunt mercy of your lore. 
But natheles, as touching daun Catoun, 
That hath of wisdom such a gret renoun, 
Though that he bad no dremes for to drede, 
By God, men may in olde bookes rede 16460 
Of many a man, more of/auctorité 
Than ever Catoun was, so mot I the, 
That al the revers sayn of his sentence, 
And han wel founden by experience, 
That dremes ben significaciouns 
As wel of joye, as of tribulaciouns, + 
That folk enduren in this lif present. 
Ther nedeth make of this noon argument; 
The verray preve schewith it in dede, 
Oon of the grettest auctours that men rede, 16470 
Saith thus, that whilom tway felawes wente 
On pylgrimage in a ful good entente; 
js Saved so, thay com into a toun, 
Wher as ther was such congregacioun 
Of poeple, and eek so streyt of herbergage, 
That thay fond nought as moche as oon cotage, 
In which that thay might bothe i-logged be. 
Wherfor thay mosten of necessité, 
As for that night, depart her compaignye; 
And ech of hem goth to his hosteirye, 
And took his loggyng as it wolde falle. 
That oon of hem was loggid in a stalle, 
Fer in a yerd, with oxen of the plough; 
That other man was logged wel y-nough, 
As was his adventure, or his fortune, 
That us governith alle in comune. 
And so bifel, that, long er it were day, 
This oon met in his bed, ther as he lay, 
How that his felaw gan upon him calle, 
And sayd, ‘allas! for in an oxe stalle 
This night I schal be murdrid ther I lye. 
Now help me, deerv brother, or I dye; 
In alle haste cum tu ane,’ he sayde. 

16450. elder bery. This is the reading of the Harl. Ms. 
The Lansd. Ms. has elobore, and Tyrwhitt elleber. 

16470. Oon of the grettest auctours. “Cicero, de Divin. 
1. i. c. 27, relates this and the following story, but in a 
contrary order; and with so many other differences, that 
one might be led to suspect that he was here quoted at 
second hand, if it were not usual with Chaucer, in these 
stories of familiar life, to throw in a number of natural 
ae not to be found in his original authors."~- 
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This man out of his slep for fer abrayde; 
But whan that he was waked out of his sleep, 
He torned him, and took of this no keep; 
Him thought his dreem nas but a vanité. 
Thus twies in his sleepe dremed he. 
And at the thridde tyme yet his felawe 16499 
Com, as him thought, and sayd, ‘Iam now slawe; 
Bihold my bloody woundes, deep and wyde. 
Arise up erly in the morwe tyde, 
And at the west gate of the toun,’ quod he, 
‘A cart of donge there schalt thou sce, 
In which my body is hyd prively. 
Do thilke cart arresten boldely. 
My gold caused my mourdre, soth to sayn.’ 
And told him every poynt how he was slayn. 
With a ful pitous face, pale of hewe. 16509 
And truste wel, his dreem he fond ful trewe. 
For on the morwe, as sone as it was day, 
To his felawes in he took the way ; 
And whar that he cam to this oxe stalle, 
After his felaw he bigan to calle. 
The hostiller answered him anoon, — 

, And sayde, ‘Sire, your felaw is agoon, 

_ Als soone as day he went out of the toun.’ 
This man gan falle in a suspeccioun, 
Remembring on his dremes that he mette, 16519 
And forth he goth, no lenger wold he lette, 


Unto the west gate of the toun, and fond 
A dong cart went as it were to donge lond, i 
That was arrayed in the same wise | 
As ye han herd the deede man devise - 
And with an hardy hert he gan to crio 


Vengeaunce and justice of this felonye. 

‘My felaw mordrid is this same night, 

And in this carte he lith heer upright. 

I crye out on the ministres,’ quod he, 

‘That schulpe kepe and reule this cité: 16530 


Harrow! allas! her lith my felaw slayn !’ 

What schold I more unto this tale sayn ? 

| The peple upstert, and caste the cart to grounde, 
_- And in the middes of the dong thay founde 

.The dede man, that mordred was al newe. 
O blisful God, thou art ful just and trewo, 
Lo, how thow bywreyest mordre alday. 
Mordre wil out, certes it is no nay. 
Morder is so wlatsom and abhominable 
To God, that is so just and resonable, 
That he ne wold nought suffre it hiled be; 
Though it abyde a yeer, or tuo, or thre, 
Morder wil out, this is my conclusioun. 
And right anoon, the mynistres of that toun 
Han hent the carter, and so sore him pyned, 

| And eek the hostiller so sore engyned, 

| That thay biknew her wikkednes anoon, 

| And were anhonged by the nekke boon. 

“ Here may men se that dremys ben to drede. 
| And certes in the same book I rede, 16550 
| Right in the nexte chapitre after this, 
| (I gabbe nought, so have I joye or blis), 
_ ‘Tuo men that wolde have passed over see 
| For certeyn causes into fer contré, 

_ If that the wynd ne hadde ben contrarie, 

| That made hem in a cité for to tarie, 

| That stood ful mery upon an haven syde. 
| But on a day, agayn the even tyde, on 
_ The wynd gan chaunge, and blew right as hem 
_ dolyf and glad they wenten unto rest, 16560 

16528. heer upright. The Lansd. Ms. reads gaping up- 
right, which is the ~sading adopted by Tyrwhitt. 
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And casten hem ful erly for to sayle; 

But to that oon man fell a gret mervayle, 

That oon of hem in his slepyng as he lay, 

Him met a wonder drem, agayn the day; 

Him thought a man stood by his beddes syde, 

And him comaunded, that he schuld abyde, 

And sayd him thus, ‘if thou to morwe wende, 

Thow schalt be dreynt; my tale is at an ende.’ 

He wook, and told his felaw what he mette, 

And prayde him his viage to lette, 16576 

As for that day, he prayd him for to abyde. 

His felaw that lay by his beddis syde, 

Gan for to lawgh, and scorned him ful fast. 

‘No dreem,’ quod he, ‘may so myn herte gaste, 

That I wil lette for to do my thinges. 

I sette not a straw by thy dremynges, 

For swevens been but vanitees and japes. 

Men dreme al day of owles and of apes, 

And eke of many a mase therwithal; 

Men dreme of thinges that never be schal. 1658¢ 

But sith I see that thou wilt her abyde, 

And thus forslouthe wilfully thy tyde, 

God wot it reweth me, and have good day.’ 

And thus he took his leve, and went his way. 

But er he hadde half his cours i-sayled, 

Noot I nought why, ne what meschaunce it aye, 

But casuelly the schippes bothom rent, 

And schip and man under the watir went 

'n sight of other schippes ther byside, 

That with him sailed at the same tyde. 
“And therfore, faire Pertelot so deere, 

By such ensamples olde maistow leere 


1659C 


‘That no man scholde be to recheles 


Of dremes, for I say the douteles, 

That many a dreem ful sore is for to drede. 
Lo, in the lif of seint Kenelm, I rede, 

That was Kenulphus sone, the noble king 
Of Mercenrike, how Kenilm mette a thing. 
A litil or he was mordred upon a day, 

His mordre in his avysioun he say. 16600 
Ilis norice him expouned every del 

His sweven, and bad him for to kepe him wel 
For traisoun; but he nas but seven yer old, 
And therefore litel tale hath he told 

Of eny drem, so holy was his hert. 

By God, I hadde lever than my schert, 

That ye had rad his legend, as have I. 

Dame Pertelot, I say yow trewely, 

Macrobius, that writ the avisioun 

In Auffrik of the worthy Cipioun, 16610 
Affermeth dremes, and saith that thay been 
Warnyng of thinges that men after seen. 

And forthermore, I pray yow loketh wel 

In the olde Testament, of Daniel, 

If he huld dremes eny vanyté. 

Rede eek of Joseph, and ther schal ye see 
Whethir dremes ben som tyme (I say nought aMe) 
Warnyng of thinges that schul after falle, 


Lok of Egipt the king, daun Pharao, 


His baker and his botiler also, 16620 


Whethir thay felte noon effect in dremis. 


16580. never be schal. I have not ventured to change 
the reading of the Harl. Ms. Tyrwhitt reads never was 
ne shall, 

16596. Kenelm. Kenelm succeeded his father, Kenulph, 
on the throne of the Mercians, in 821, at the age of seven 
years, and was murdered by order of his aunt, Quenedreda. 
He was subsequently made a saint, aud his legend will be 
found in Capgrave, or in the Golden Legend. 

16610. Cipioun. The Somnium Scirionis of Macrobius 
was a favourite work during the middle ages. 
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Who so wol seke actes of sondry remys, 
May rede of dremes many a wonder thing. 
Lo Cresus, which that was of Lydes king, 
Mette he not that he sat upon a tre, 
Which signified he schuld hanged be? 

Lo hir Andromachia, Ectors wif, 

That day that Ector schulde lese his lif, 
Sche dremed on the same night byforn, 
How that the lif of Ector schuld be lorn, 
If thilke day he wente to batayle; 

Sche warned him, but it might nought availe; 
He wente forth to fighte natheles, 

And he was slayn anoon of Achilles, 

But thilke tale is al to long to telle, 

And eek it is neigh day, I may not duelle. 
Schortly I say, as for conclusioun, 

That I schal have of this avisioun 
Adversité; and I say forthermore, 

That I ne telle of laxatifs no store, 

For thay ben venemous, I wot it wel; 

I hem defye, I love hem never a del. 

“ Now let us speke of mirthe, and lete al this; 
Madame Pertilot, so have I blis, 

Of o thing God hath me sent large grace; 
For whan I se the beauté of your face, 
Ye ben so scarlet hiew about your eyghen, 
It makith al my drede for to deyghen, 
For, al so siker as Jn principio, 

Mulier est hominis confusio. 

(Madame, the sentence of this Latyn is, 
Womman is mannes joye and mannes blis.) ~ 
For whan I fiele a-night your softe syde, 

Al be it that I may not on you ryde, 

For that your perche is mad so narow, allas! 

I am so ful of joye and solas, 

That I defye bothe sweven and drem.” 
And with that word he fleigh doun fro the beem, 
For it was day, and eek his hennes alle; 

And with a chuk he gan hem for to calle, 16660 
For he had found a corn, lay in the yerd, 

Real he was, he was nomore aferd; 

He fetherid Pertelote twenty tyme, 

And trad as ofte, er that it was prime. 

He lokith as it were a grim lioun; 

And on his toon he rometh up and doun, 

Him deyned not to set his foot to grounde. 

He chukkith, whan he hath a corn i-founde, 
And to him rennen than his wifes alle. 

Thus real, as a prince is in his halle, 
Leve I this Chaunteclere in his pasture; 
And after wol I telle his aventure. 
Whan that the moneth in which the world bigan, 
That highte March, whan God maked first man, 
Was complet, and y-passed were also, 

Syn March bygan, tway monthes and dayes tuo, 
Byfel that Chaunteclere in al his pride, 

16627. Lo hir Andromachia. Andromache’s dream is 
related in the twenty-fourth chapter of Dares Phrygius: 
the authority for the history of the Trojan war most 
popular in the middle ages. 

16676. Syn March bygan, tway monthes and dayes tuo. 
This is the reading of the Harleian Ms., and I see no 
reason to change it. Tyrwhitt reads Sithen March ended, 
thritty dayes and two, and observes, “I have ventured to 
depart from the mss. and édit. in this passage. Theyall 
read began instead of ended. At the same time Ms. c.1, 
has this note in the margin, ‘i. 2° die Maii,’ which plainly 
supposes that the thirty-two days are to be reckoned from 
the end of March. As the vernal equinox (according to 
our author’s hypothesis, Discourse, &c. p. 163) happened 


on the 12th of March, the place of the sun (as described 
in ver. 15200, 1.) in 22° of Taurus agrees very nearly with 


16630 


16640 


16650 


16670 


| He in a chronique saufly might he write, 


His seven wyves walkyng by his syde, 

Cast up his eyghen pstee buigtite rion 
That in the signe of Taurus had i-ronne 16680 
Twenty degrees and oon, and somwhat more; 
He knew by kynde, and by noon other lore, 
That it was prime, and crew with blisful steven. 
“The sonne,” he sayde, “is clomben up on heven 
Twenty degrees and oon, and more i-wis, 
Madame Pertelot, my worldes blis, 

Herknith these blisful briddes how thay synge, 
And seth these freissche floures how thay springe; 
Ful is myn hert of revel and solaas.” 
But sodeinly him fel a sorwful caas; 

For ever the latter end of joye is wo. 
God wot that worldly joye is soone ago; 
And if a rethor pane faire endite, 


16690 


As for a soverayn notabilité. 

Now every wys man let him herkne me; 
This story is al so trewe, I undertake, 
As the book is of Launcelot the Lake, 
That womman huld in ful gret reverence. 
Now wol I torne agayn to my sentence. 
A cole-fox, ful sleigh of iniquité, 
That in the grove had woned yeres thre, 
By heigh ymaginacioun forncast, 
The same nighte thurgh the hegge brast 
Into the yerd, ther Chaunteclere the faire 
Was wont, and eek his wyves, to repaire; 
And in a bed of wortes stille he lay, 
Til it was passed undern of the day, 
Waytyng his tyme on Chaunteclere to falle; 
As gladly doon these homicides alle, 16716 
That in awayte lyn to morther men. 
O false fe, ba lurckyng in thy den! 
O newe Scariot, newe Genilon! 
Fals dissimulour, o Greke Sinon, 
That broughtest Troye al utrely to sorwe! 
O Uhauntecler, accursed be the morwe, 
That thou into the yerd flough fro the bemys! 
Thow were ful wel warned be thy dremys, 
That thilke day was perilous to the. . 
But what that God forwot most needes be, 16720 
After the opynyoun of certeyn clerkis. 
Witnesse on him, that eny parfit clerk is, 
That in scole is gret altercacioun 
In this matier, and gret disputesoun, 
And hath ben of an hundred thousend men. 
But yit I can not bult it to the bren, 
As can the holy doctor Augustyn, 
Or Boece, or the bischop Bradwardyn, 
Whether that,Goddis worthy forwetyng 
Streigneth me needely for to do a thing, 
(Needely clepe I simple necessité); 
Or elles if fre choys be graunted me 
To do that same thing, or to do it nought, 
Though God forwot it, er that it was wrought; 


167U0 


16730 


his true place on the second of May, the fifty-third day | 
incl. from the equinox. Ms. C. reads thus,— f 


“Syn March began tway monthes and dayes two; 


which brings us to the same day, but, I think, by a less | 
probable cerrection of the faulty copies.” 

16685. Twenty degrees. “The reading of the greatest 
part of the ss. is fourty degrees. But this is evidently 
wrong; for Chaucer is speaking of the altitude of the sun 
at or about prime, i.e. six o’clock A.m. See ver. 15203 
When the sun is in 22° of Taurus, he is 21° high about — 
three-quarters after six A.m.”—Tyrwhitt. a 

16712. Jlurckyng. The Lansd. Ms. reads roukeing, and 
Tyrwhitt has rucking. ; 
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| 


| Than had Boece, or eny that can synge. 


. And certes, sire, ful fayn wold 
‘But for men speke of syngyng, I wol say, 
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Or of his wityng streyneth never a deel, He moste wynke, so lowde he wolde crien, 
But by necessité condicionel, And stonden on his typtoon therwithal, 
I wol not have to do of such matiere; And streche forth his necke long and smal. 
My tale is of a cok, as ye schal hiere, And eek he was of such discressioun, 
That took his counseil of his wyf with sorwe That ther nas no man in no regioun 
To walken in the yerd upon the morwe, 16740} That him in song or wisdom mighte passe. 
That he had met the dreme, that I tolde. I have wel rad in daun Burnel thasse 
Wymmens counseiles ben ful ofte colde; Among his verses, how ther was a cok, 
Wommannes counseil brought us first to woo, | That, for a prestes sone gafhimaknok 16800 


And made Adam fro paradys to go, 

Ther as he was ful mery, and wel at ease. 

But for I not, to him it might displease, 

Tf I counseil of womman wolde blame, 

Pas over, for I sayd it in my game. 

Red auctours, wher thay trete of such matiere, . 

And what thay sayn of wommen ye may heere. 

These been the cokkes wordes, and not myne; 

I can noon harme of womman divine. 16752 
Faire in the sond, to bathe hir merily, 

Lith Pertelot, and alle hir sustres by, 

Agayn the sonne; and Chaunteclere so free 

Sang merier than the meremayd in the see; 

For Phisiologus seith sicurly, 

How that thay syngen wel and merily. 

And so byfel that as he cast his ye 

Among the wortes on a boterflye, 

He was war of this fox that lay ful lowe. 

No thing ne list him thanne for to crowe, 

But cryde anon, “ cok, cok,” and up he stert, 

As man that was affrayed in his hert. 

For naturelly a beest desireth flee 

Fro his contrarie, if he may it see, 

Though he never er had sayn it with his ye. 
This Chaunteclere, whan he gan it aspye, 

He wold han fled, but that the fox anon 

Said, “ gentil sire, allas! why wol ye goon? 16770 

Be ye affrayd of me that am youre frend? 

Certes, I were worse than eny feend, 

If I to yow wold harm or vilonye. 

I am nought come your counsail to espy 

But trewely the cause of my coming 

Was only for to herken how ye sing. 

For trewely ye have als mery a steven, 

As eny aungel hath, that is in heven; 

Therwith he han of musik more felynge, 


16760 


16780 
My lord your fader (God his soule blesse) 

And youre moder of her gentilesse 

Han in myn hous been, to m t ease; 

yow please. 


So mot I brouke wel myn yen tway, 

Save ye, I herde never man so synge, 

As dede your fadir in the morwenynge. 

Certes it was of hert al that he song. : 
And for to make his vois the more strong, 16790 
He wold so peynen him, that with bothe his yen 


16757. Phisiologus. This was the title given to a popu- 
lar metrical Latin treatise on the natures of animals, in 
the middle ages, which is frequently quoted by the early 
writers when alluding to subjeets ofnatural history. The 
chapter de Sirenis begins thus,— 

“Sirenez sunt monstra maris resonantia magnis 
Vocibus et modulis cantus formantia multis, 
Ad quas incaute veniunt sepissime naute, 
Que faciunt sompnum nimia dulcedine vecum.” 

16770. why wol ye goon? Tyrwhitt follows the reading 
of some of the other mss., and prints it, what wol ye don? 

16775. Two lines omitted here by accident in the Harl. 
Ms. are from the Lansd. Ms. 


Upon his leg, whil he was yong and nyce, 

He made him for to lese his benefice. 

But certeyn ther is no comparisoun 

Betwix the wisdom and discressioun 

Of youre fader, and of his subtilté. 

Now syngeth, sire, for seinte Charité; 

Let se, can ye your fader countrefete?” 

This Chaunteclere his wynges gan to bete, 

As man that couthe his tresoun nought espye, 
So was he ravyssht with his flaterie. 1681¢ 

Allas! ye lordlynges, many a fals flatour 

Is in your hous, and many a losengour, 
That pleasen yow wel more, by my faith, 
Than he that sothfastnesse unto yow saith. 
Redith Ecclesiast of flaterie; 

Beth war, ye lordes, of her treccherie. 

This Chaunteclere stood heighe upon his toos, 
Strecching his necke, and held his nen cloos, 
And to crowe lowde for the noones; 

And daun Russel the fox stert up at oones, 1682C 
And by the garget hente Chaunteclere, 

And on his bak toward the woode him bere. 
For yit was there no man that him sewed. | 

O desteny, that maist not ben eschiewed! 

Allas, that Chaunteclere fleigh fro the bemis! 
Allas, his wif ne roughte nought of dremis! |. 
And on a Friday fel al this mischaunce. 

O Venus, that art goddes of pleasaunce, , 
Syn that thy servant was this Chaunteclere, 
And in thy service did al his powere, IG8s¢ 
More for delit, than the world to multiplie; 
Why woldest thou suffre him on thy day to dye? 
O Gaufred, dere mayster soverayn, . 

That, whan the worthy king Richard was slayn 
With schot, compleynedist his deth so sore, 


16798. in daun Burnel. The reference, of course, is to 
the celebrated satirical poem of Nigellus Wireker; en- 
titled Burnelius. It was one of the most popular Latin 
poems of the middle ages. ; 

1€812. hous. The Lansdowne Ms. reads courte, which 
is adopted by Tyrwhitt. : 

16820. daun Russel. Russel was a common name given 
to the fox, from his colour. ; 

16833. O Gaufred. Geoffrey de Vinsauf, the author of 
a celebrated medieval treatise on writing poetry, entitled 
Nova Poetria. Tyrwhitt has quoted the bombastic lines 
on the death of Richard I., which are given as a specimen 
of the plaintive style, and are here ridiculed by Chaucer 
They are,— 


“ Neustria, sub clypeo regis defensa Ricardi, 
Indefensa modo, gestu testare dolorem. 
Exundent oculi lacrymas ; exterminet ora 
Pallor; connodet digitos tortura; cruentet 
Interiora dolor, et verberet ethera clamor. 
Tota peris ex morte sua. Mors non fuit ejus, 
Sed tua; mon una, sed publica mortis origo. 
O Veneris dies! o sydus amarum! 
Illa dies tua nox fuit, et Venus illa yenenum. 
Illa dedit vulnus,” &c, 


These lines are sufficient to shew the-object, and the pro- 

priety, of Chaucer’s ridicule. The whole poem is ted 

in Leyser’s Hist. Po. Med. ivi, p. 862-978. " 
16836. sentence. This is the reading of the Harl. and 


Lansd. Mss.; Tyrwhitt prints science, which Jweakens the 
sense. 
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Why ne had I nought thy sentence and thy lore, 

The Friday for to chiden, as dede ye? 

(For on a Pryday sothly slayn was he). 

Than wold I schewe how that I couthe pleyne, 

For Chauntecleres drede, and for his peyne. 16840 
Certis such cry ne lamentacioun 

Was never of ladies maad, whan Ilioun 

Was wonne, and Pirrus with his strit swerd, 

Whan he had hente kyng Priam by the berd, 

And slaugh him (as saith us Eneydos), 

As maden alle the hennes in the clos, ; 

Whan thay had sayn of Chauntecler the sight. 

But soveraignly dam Pertelote schright, 

Ful lowder than did Hasdrubaldes wyf, 

Whan that hir housebond had lost his lyf, 16850 

And that the Rothayns had i-brent Cartage, 

Sche was so ful of torment and of rage, 

That wilfully unto the fuyr sche stert, 

And brend hirselven with a stedfast hert. 

O woful hennes, right so cride ye, 

As, whan that Nero brente the cité 

Of Rome, criden the senatoures wyves, 

For that her housbondes losten alle here lyves; 
Withouten gult this Nero hath hem slayn. 
Now wol I torne to my matier agayn. 

The sely wydow, and hir doughtres tuo, 

Herden these hennys crie and maken wo, 

And out at dores starte thay anoon, 

And sayden the fox toward the woode is goon, 

And bar upon his bak the cok away; 

They criden, “ out! harrow and wayleway! 

Ha, ha, the fox!” and after him thay ran, 

And eek with staves many another man; 

Ran Colle our dogge, and Talbot, and Garlond, 

And Malkyn, with a distafin hirhond; 16870 

Ran cow and calf, and eek the verray hogges 

So were they fered for berkyng of dogges, 

And schowtyng of the men and wymmen eke, 

Thay ronne that thay thought her herte breke. 

Thay yelleden as feendes doon in helle; 

The dokes criden as men wold hem quelle; 

The gees for fere flowen over the trees; 

Out of the hyve came the swarm of bees; 

So hidous was the noyse, a benedicite! 

Certes he Jakke Straw, and his meyné, 

Ne maden schoutes never half so schrilte, 

Whan that thay wolden eny Flemyng kille, 

As thilke day was maad upon the fox. 

Of bras thay broughten hornes and of box, | 

Ofhorn and boon, in which thay blew and powped, 

And therwithal thay schryked and thay howped; 

It semed as that heven schulde falle. 
Now, goode men, I pray herkneth alle; 

Lo, how fortune torneth sodeinly 

The hope and pride eek of her enemy. 

This cok that lay upon this foxes bak, 

In al his drede, unto the fox he spak, 

And saide, “sire, if that I were as ye, 

Yet schuld I sayn (as wis God helpe me), 

Turneth agein, ye proude cherles alle; 

A verray pestilens upon yow falle. 

Now am I come unto this woodes syde, 

Maugré youre hede, the cok schal heer abyde; 

I wol him ete in faith, and that anoon.” 16899 

The fox answerd, “in faith, it schal be doon.” 
16884, hornes. Tyrwhitt reads beemes. 


16890. enemy. The Harl. Ms. reads envy; but as this 
does not seem to make good sense, I have taken the read- 


16860 


16880 


16890 


And whil he spak that word, al sodeinly 

This cok brak from his mouth delyverly, 

And heigh upon a tree he fleigh anoon. 

And whan the fox seigh that he was i-goon, 

“ Allas!” quod he, “o Chaunteclere, allas! 

T have to yow,” quod he, “ y-don trespas, 

Inasmoche as I makid yow aferd, 

Whan I yow hent, and brought out of the yerd; 

But, sire, I dede it in no wicked entent; 

Com doun, and Ischal telle yow what I ment.16910 

I schal say soth to yow, God help me so.” 

“ Nay than,” quod he, I schrew us bothe tuo. 

And first I schrew myself, bothe blood and boones, 

If thou bigile me any ofter than oones. 

Thou schalt no more thurgh thy flaterye 

Do me to synge and wynke with myn ye. 

For he that wynkith, whan he scholde see, __ 

Al wilfully, God let him never the.” [chaunce, 

“ Nay,” quod the fox, “ but God give him mes- 

That is so undiscret of governaunce, 16920 

That jangleth, whan he scholde holde his pees.” 
Lo, such it is for to be recheles, 

And necgligent, and trust on flaterie. 

But ye that holde this tale a folye, 

As of a fox, or of a cok or hen, 

Takith the moralité therof, goode men. 

For seint Poul saith, that all that writen is, 

To oure doctrine it is i-write i-wis, 

Takith the fruyt, and let the chaf be stille. 
Now, goode God, if that it be thy wille, 16930 

As saith my lord, so make us alle good men; 

And bring us alle to his blisse. Amen. 
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Wor ye not wher ther stont a litel toun, 
Which that cleped is Bob-up-and-doun, 


16931. As.saith my lord. “Opposite to this verse, in the 
margin of Ms. c. 1, is written Kauntuar., which means, I 
suppose, that some Archbishop of Canterbury is quoted.” 
—Tyrwhitt. 

16932. In the ms. in which the Nun’s Priest’s Tale is 
followed by that of the Nun, sixteen lines are inserted 
here, which are given as follows by Tyrwhitt, 


Sire Nornes Preest, our hoste sayde anon, 
Yblessed be thy breche and every ston, 
This was a mery tale of Chaunteclere. 
But by my trouthe, if thou were seculere, 
Thou woldest ben a tredefoule aright: 
For if thou had corage as thou hast might, 
Thee were nede of hennes, as I wene, 
Ye mo than seven times seventene. 
Se, whiche braunes hath this gentil preest, 
So gret a necke, and swiche a large breest! 
He loketh as a sparhauk with his eyen; 
Him nedeth not his colour for to dien 
With Brasil, ne with grain of Portingal. 

But, sire, faire falle you for your tale. 
And after that, he with ful mery chere 
Sayd to another, as ye shulen here. 
Whatever be the authority of these lines, they are evi-. 
dently imperfect at the end, and Tyrwhitt printed them as 
being so; but two mss. which he examined gave the last 
of them thus,— 

“Seide unto the nunne as ye shul heer.” 


And added the following lines to fill up the apparent 
vacuum,— 


“Madame, and I dorste, I wolde you pray | 
To telle a tale in fortheringe of our way. 
Than mighte ye do unto us grete ese. 
Gladly, sire, quoth she, so that I might plese 
You and this worthy company, 
And began hire tale riht thus ful sobrely.” 


16934. Bob-up-and-doun,. This appears to have been the 
popular name for the village of Harbledown, a short dis- 


ing printed by Tyrwhitt. 


tance from Canterbury, which by its situation on a hill, 
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Under the Ble, in Caunterbury way? 
Ther gan our hoste for to jape and play, 
And sayde, “ sires, what? Dun is in the myre. 
Is ther no man for prayer ne for hyre, 
That wol awake our felawe al byhynde? 
A theef mighte ful lightly robbe and bynde. 16940 
Se how he nappith, se, be Goddes boones, 
That he wol falle fro his hors at ones. 
Is that a cook of Londoune, with meschaunce? 
Do him come forth, he knoweth his penaunce; 
For he schal telle a tale, by my fay, 
Although it be nought worth a botel hay. 
Awake, thou cook, sit up, God gif the sorwe! 
What eyleth the, to slepe by the morwe? 
Hast thou had fleen al night or artow dronke? 
Or hastow with som quen al nighti-swonke, 16950 
So that thou maist not holden up thyn heed?” 
This cook, that was ful pale and nothing reed, 
Sayd to our host, “So Goa my soule blesse, 
As ther is falle on me such hevynesse, 
‘Not I nought why, that me were lever slepe, 
Than the beste galoun wyn that is in Chepe.” 
“Well,” quod the Maunciple, “if that I may 
doon ease 
To the, sir Cook, and to no wight displease 
Which that her rydeth in this compaignye, 
And our host wolde of his curteisie, 16960 
I wol as now excuse the of thy tale; 
For in good faith thi visage is ful pale. 
Thyn eyen daswen eek, al so me thinkith, 
And wel I woot, thy breth ful foule stynkith, 
That scheweth eek thou art nought wel disposid; 
Of me certeyn thou schalt nought ben i-glosed. 
Se how he ganith, lo, this dronken wight, 
| As though he wolde swolwe us anoon right. 
_ Hold clos thy mouth, man, by thy fader kynne! 
The devel of helle sette his foot therinne! 16970 


and the ups and downs on the road, merits well such an 
appellation. It stands on the edge of the Ble, or Blean 
Forest, which was formerly celebrated for its wildness. 
Erasmus, in one of his colloquies, the Pilgrimage for reli- 

ion’s sake, describes this place exactly, when he tells us 
that, “those who journey to London, not long after leaving 
Canterbury, find themselves in a road at once very hollow 
and narrow, and besides the banks on either side are so 
steep and abrupt that you cannot escape.” See Mr. J.G. 
Nichols’s translation of the Pilgrimage of Erasmus, p. 60. 

16944. Do him come forth., Tyrwhitt observes on this,— 
“The common reading is—do him comfort. The alteration 
is material, not only as it gives a clearer sense, but as it 
intimates to us that the narrator of a tale was made to 
come out of the crowd, and to take his place within hearing 
of the host, during his narration. Agreeably to this no- 
tion when the host calls upon Chaucer, ver. 13628, he says, 


Approche nere, and loke up merily. 
Now ware you, sires, and let this man have place. 


It was necessary that the host, who was to be “juge and 
reportour” of the tales (ver. 816), should hear them all 
distinctly. The others might hear as much as they could, 
or as they chose, of them. It would have required the 
lungs of a Stentor to speak audibly to a company of thirty 
people, trotting on together in a road of the fourteenth 
century.” We must, however, not take things too literally 
in the Canterbury Tales, for it is evident that the Manci- 
ples tale, and the long discourse of the parson; would re- 
quire more time than could be allowed by the distance 
between Harbledown and Canterbury, and we might sup- 
they proceeded very slowly, and such as listened to 
_ the tale kept round the speaker, and probably halted from 
e to e. 
16948. To slepe by the morwe. “This must be understood 
age for the day-time: as it was then afternoon.”— 
itt 


16967. ganit, i.e. yawns. This is certainly a better 


; ao Tyrwhitt’s galpeth. The Lansd. Ms. reads 


- 


Thy cursed breth effecte wil us alle. 

Fy, 2 tre swyne! foule mot the falle! 

A! takith heed, sires, of this lusty man. 

Now, swete sir, wol ye joust atte fan? 

Therto, me thinkth, ye beth right wel i-schape. 

I trowe that ye dronken han wyn of ape, 

And that is whan men playen with a straw.” 
And with his speche the Cook wax angry and 


wraw, 
And on the Maunciple bygan he nodde fast 
For lak of speche; and doun the hors him cast, 
Wher as he lay, til that men him up took. 16981 
This was a fair chivaché of a cook! 
Allas! that he nad hold him by his ladil! 
And er that he agayn were in his sadil, 
Ther was gret sthowvyng bothe to and fro 
To lift him up, and moche care and wo, - 
So unwelde was this sory pallid gost. 
And to the Maunciple thanne spak oure host: 
“ Bycause drink hath dominacioun 
Upon this man, by my savacioun 
I trow he lewedly tel wol his tale. 
For were it wyn, or old moysty ale, 
That he hath dronk, he spekith in his nose, 
And snesith fast, and eek he hath the pose. 
He also hath to do more than y-nough 
To kepe him and his capil out of the slough; 
And if he falle fro his capil eftsone, 
Than schal we alle have y-nough to doone 
In liftyng up his hevy dronken cors. 
Tel on thy tale, of him make I no fors, 17000 
But yit, Maunciple, in faith thou art to nyce, 
Thus openly reproeve him of his vice; 
Another day he wil par adventure 
Reclayme the, and bringe the to lure; 
I mene, he speke wol of smale thinges, 
As for to pynchyn at thy rekenynges, 
That were not honest, if it cam to pref.” 
Quod the Maunciple, “That were a gret meschief; 
So might he lightly bringe me in the snare. 
Yit had I lever payen for the mare 17010 
Which he ryt on, than he scnuld with me stryve. 
I wil not wrath him, al so mot I thrive; 
That that I spak, I sayd it in my bourde. 


16990 


16971. effecte. Tyrwhitt has enfecten, which is perhaps 
the better reading. 

16974. wol yejoust atte fan’? Some mss. read van. The 
sense of both words is the same. “The thing meant is 
the quintaine, which is called a fan or vane, from its 
turning round like a weathercock:”—Tyrwhitt. 

16976. wyn of ape. “This is the reading of the best 
manuscripts, and I believe the true one. The explanation 
in the Gloss. of this and the preceding passage, from Mr. 
Speght, is too ridiculous to be repeated. Wine of ape I un- 
derstand to mean the same as vin de singe in the old Calen- 
drier des Bergiers, sign. 1.ii. b. The author is treating of 
physiognomy, and in his description of the four tempera- 
ments he mentions, among other circumstances, the dif- 
ferent effects of wine upon them. The choleric, he says,a 
vin de lyon; cest a dire, quant a bien beuw veuit tanser, noyser, 
et battre—the sanguine, a vin de singe ; quapt a plus beu tant 
est plus joyeux—in the same manner the phlegmatic is said 
to have vin de mouton, and the melancholic vin de porceau. 
I find the same four animals applied to illustrate the effects 
of wine in a little Rabbinical tradition, which I shall tran- 
scribe here from Fabric. Cod. Pseudepig. V. T. vol. i. p. 
275. Vineas plantanti Noacho Satanam se junxisse memorant, 
qui, dum Noa vites plantaret, mactaverit apud illas ovem, 
leonem, simiam, e¢ suem: quod principio potus vini homo sit 
instar ovis, vinum sumptum efficiat ex homine leonem, largius 
haustum mutet eum in saltantem simiam, ad ebrietatem in- 


Susum transformet illum in pollutam et prostratam suem. * 


See also Gesta Romanorum, c. 159, where a story of the 
same purport is quoted from Josephus, in libro de casu 
rerum naturatium.”—Tyrwhitt. 
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— 


And wite ye what? Fhave heer in a gourde 

A draught of wyn, is of a ripe grape. 

And right anoon ye schal se a good jape. 

This cook schal drinke therof, if I may; 

Up peyn of deth he wol nought say me nay,” 
And certeinly, to tellen as it was, 

Of this yessel the cook dromk fast, (allas! 17020 
What needid it? he drank 7necee biforn); 
And whan he hadde pouped in his horn, 

To the Maunciple he took the gourd agayn. 
And of that draught the cook was wonder fayn, 
And thanked him in such wise as he couthe. 
Than gan our host to laughe wonder louthe, 
And sayd, “I se wel it is necessarie ; 
Wher that we go good drynk with us to caric; 
For that wol torne rancour and desese 

To accord and love, and many a wrong apese. 
O thou Bacus, i-blessid be thin name, 17031 
That so canst torne ernest into game; 

Worschip and thonke be to thy deité! 

Of that matier ye get no more of me. 

Tel on thi tale, Mauncipel, I the pray.” 3 
“Wel, sir,” quod he, “ now hearkyn what I say.” 


THE MAUNCIPLES TALE. 


Wuan Phebus duelt her in this erthe adoun, 
As olde bookes maken mencioun, 

He was the moste lusty bachiler 

Of al this world, and eek the best archer. 17040 
He slough Phiton the serpent, as he lay 

Slepyng agayn the sonne upon a day; 

And many another noble worthy dede 

He with his bowe wrought, as men may rede, 
Pleyen he couthe on every mynstralcye, 
And syngen, that it was a melodye 

To heren of his cleere vois the soun. 
Certes the kyng of Thebes, Amphioun, 
That with his singyng wallid that citee, 
Couth never synge half so wel as he. 
Therto he was the semlieste man, 

That is or was, siththen the world bigan; 
What nedith it his fetures to descrive? 
For in this worlde, is noon so faire on lyve. 
He was therwith fulfild of gentilesce, 

Of honour, and of parfyte worthinesse. 

This Phebus, that was flour of bachilerie, 
As wel in fredom, as in chivalrie, 

For to disport, in signe of victorie 
Of Phiton, so as telleth us the storie, 

. Was wont to bere in his hond a bowe. 
Now had this Phebus in his hous a crowe, 
Which in a cage he fostred many a day, 
And taught it speken, as men doon a jay. 
Whit was this crowe, as is a snow-whyt swan, 
And countrefete the speche of every man 

17030. a wrong apese. I take Tyrwhitt’s reading of this 
passage, because no better reading presents itself. The 
Mss. seem in general more or less corrupt. The Harl. Ms. 
reads many racour pese ; while in the Lansd. Ms. it stands 
mony worde to pese. 

The Maunciples Tale. This tale is, of course, a meaieval 
version of an old classic story, the original of which will 
be found in the Metamorphoses of Ovid. It is found in medi- 
eval writers under a variety of forms. One of them occurs 
in the old collection of tales entitled the Seven Sages; 
another version is given in Gower. 

17053. fetures. The Harl. Ms. reads fortune; but the 
reading I have here adopted from the Lansd. Ms. is evi- 
dently the more correct one. . 

17054. so faire. The Harl. Ms. has here, again, what 
a to be an incorrect reading, noon such on lyve, and I 


17050 


17060 


He couthe, whan he schulde telle a tale. 

Ther is withinne this world no nightingale 

Ne couthe by an hundred thousend del 

Singe so wonder merily and wel. 

Now had this Phebus in his hous a Re 

Which tnat he loved more than his lif, 

And night and day did evermor diligence 

Hir for to please, and doon hir reverence; 

Sauf oonly, if the soth that I schal sayn, 

Jalous he was, and wold have kept hir fayn, 

For him were loth bijaped for to be; 

And so is every wight in such degré; 

But al for nought, for it availeth nought. 17079 

A good wyf, that is clene of werk and thought, 

Schuld not be kept in noon awayt certayn; 

And trewely the labour is in vayn 

To kepe a schrewe, for it wil nought be. 

This hold I for a verray nyceté, 

To spille labour for to kepe wyves; 

+-Dhus olde clerkes writen in her lyves. 
Butnow to purpos, as I first bigan. 

This worthi Phebus doth al that he can 

To pleasen hir, wenyng by such plesaunce, 

rea for his manhod and his governaunce, 17090 

That no man schuld han put him fro hir grace. 

But God it woot, ther may no man embrace 

As to distroy a thing, the which nature 

Hath naturelly set in a creature. 

Tak any brid, and put him in a cage, 

And do al thin entent, and thy corrage, 

To foster it tenderly with mete and drynk, : 

And with alle the - dhaieneds thou canst think, 

“And keep it al so kyndly as thou may; 

Although his cage of gold be never so gay, 17100 

Yit hath this brid, by twenty thousand fold, 

Lever to be in forest, wyld and cold, 

Gon ete wormes, and sich wrecchidnes. 

For ever this brid wil doon his busynes 

To scape out of his cage whan he may; 

His liberté the brid desireth aye. 

Let take a cat, and foster him wel with mylk 

And tender fleisch, and mak his bed of silk, 

And let him see a mous go by the wal, 

Anoon he wayvethmylk and fleisch, and al, 17110 

And every deynté which is in that hous, 

Such appetit hath he to ete the mous. 

Lo, heer hath kynd his dominacioun, 

And appetit flemeth discretioun. 

Al so a sche wolf hath a vilayns kynde; 

The lewidest wolf that sche may fynde, 

Or lest of reputacioun, him wol sche take 

In tyme whan hir lust to have a make. 

Alle this ensamples tel I by this men 

That ben untrewe, and nothing by wommen. 

For men han ever a licorous appetit | 17121 

On lower thing to parforme her delit 

Than on her wyves, ben thay never s¢ faire, 

Ne never so trewe, ne so debonaire. ’ 

Fleissch is so newfangil, with meschaunce, 


17093. distroy. The Lansd. Ms. has diseryve, and Tyr- 
“ee has adopted distreine, which may perhaps be the best 
reading. 

17095. Tak any brid. This and the following examples 
are all taken, as observed by Tyrwhitt, from the Roman de 
ia Rose, but it is hardly necessary to give particular refer- 
ences to each. 

17108. his bed. The Lansd. Msxreads couche, which is 
adopted by Tyrwhitt. It may be observed that Tyrwhitt’s 
text speaks of the cat in the feminine gender, whereas the 
Harl. and Lansd. Mss. use the masculine, as in the pre- 


17070 


have again followed the Lansd. Ms. 


sent text. 
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_ That we can in no thinge have plesaunce 


That souneth into vertue eny while. 
This Phebus, which that thought upon no gile, 


| Deceyved was for al his jolité; 


For under him another hadde sche, 17130 

A man of litil reputacioun, 

Nought worth to Phebus in comparisoun; 

Mor harm it is; it happeth ofte so; 

Of which ther cometh bothe harm and woo. 
And so bifel, whan Phebus was absent, 

His wif anoon hath for hir lemman sent. 

Hir lemman? certes, this is a knavisch speche. 

Forgiveth it me, and that I yow biseche. 

The wise Plato saith, as ye may rede, 

The word mot neede accorde with the dede, 

If men schal telle propurly a thing, 17141 

The word mot corde with the thing werkyng 

I am a boystous man, right thus say I; 

Ther is no difference trewely 

Na a wyf that is of heigh degré, 

(if of hir body dishonest sche be) 

And a pore wenche, other then this, 

(if so be thay werke bothe amys) 

But that the gentil in estat above 

Sche schal be cleped his lady as in love; 17150 

And, for that other is a pore womman, 

Sche schal be cleped his wenche and his lemman; 

And God it wot, my goode lieve brother, 

Men layn that oon as lowe as lith that other. 

Right so bitwixe a titleles tirant 

And an outlawe, or a thef‘erraunt, 

The same I say, there is no difference, 

(To Alisaunder told was this sentence) 

But, for the tiraunt is of greter might 

By force of meyné for to sle doun right, 17160 

And brenne hous and home, and make al playn, 

Lo, therfor is he cleped a capitayn; 

And, for an outlawe hath so smal meyné, - 

And may not doon so gret an harm as he, 

Ne bringe a contré to so gret meschief, 


| Men clepen him an outlawe or a theef. 


But, for I am a man not texted wel, 
I wil not telle of textes never a del; 
I wol go to my tale, as I bigan. 

Whan Phebus wyf had sent for hir lemman, 
Anon thay wroughten al her wil yolage. 17171 
This white crow, that heng alway in cage, 
Bihild her werk, and sayde never a word. 

And whan that hom was come Phebus tha lord, 
This crowe song, “ cuckow, cuckow, cuckow!” 
“ What? brid,” quod Phebus, “ what song syng- 
Ne were thou wont so merily to synge,[istow now? 
That to myn hert it was a rejoysynge 

To here thi vois? allas! what song is this?” 

“ By God,” quod he, “I synge not amys. 17180 
Phebus,” quod he, “ for al thy worthynes, 

For al thy beauté, and thy gentiles, 

For alle thy songes, and thy menstralcie,, 

For al thy waytyng, blered is thin ye, 

With oon of litel reputacioun, 

Nought worth to the as in comparisoun 

The mountauns of a gnat, so mot I thrive; 

For on thy bed thy wif I saugh him swyve.” 


17142. mot corde with the thing werkyng. This is the 
reading of the Harl. Ms., which makes perfectly good 
sense. Tyrwhitt, like the Lansd. Ms., reads must cosin be 
to the werking. 

17155. a titleles. This is Tyrwhitt’s reading; the Harl. 


| Ms. has atticles, which is evidently corrupt, and the Lansd, 


@ titles. 


What wol ye more? the crowe anoon him tolde, 

By sadde toknes, and by wordes bolde, 17190 
ow that his wyf had doon hir leccherie 

Him to gret schame, and to gret vilonye; 

And told him oft he saugh it with his yen. 

This Phebus gan away-ward for to wryen; 

Him thought his sorwful herte brast on tuo. 

His bowe he bent, and sett therin a flo; 

And in his ire he hath his wif i-slayn; 

This is theffect, ther is no more to sayn. 

For sorw of which he brak his menstralcye, 

Bothe harp and lute, gitern, and sauterie; 17'200 

And eek he brak his arwes, and his bowe; 

And after that thus spak he to the crowe; 

“ Traytour,” quod he, “with tunge of scorpioun, 

Thow hast me brought to my confusioun; 

Allas that I was born! why nere I deed? 

O dere wyf, O gemme of lustyhed, 

That were to me so sad, and eek so trewe, 

Now list thou deed, with face pale of hewe, 

Ful gulteles, that dorst I swere y-wis. 

O racle hond, to do so foule amys. 

O trouble wit, O ire recheles, 

That unavysed smytest gulteles. 

O wantrust, ful of fals suspeccioun, 

Wher was thy wit and thy discrecioun? 

O, every man be ware of raclenesse, 

Ne trowe no thing withoute gret witnesse. 

Smyt nought to soone, er that thou wite why, 

And be avysed wel and sobrely, 

Er ye doon eny execucioun 

Upon your ire for suspeccioun. 

Allas! a thousand folk hath racle ire 

Fordoon, or Dun hath brought hem in the myre. 

Allas! for sorw I wil myselven sle.” 

And to the crowe, “ O false theef,” sayd he, 

“T wil the quyt anoon thy false tale. 

Thow songe whilom, as any nightyngale, 

Now schaltow, false thef, thy song forgoon, 

And eek thy white fetheres, everichoon, 

Ne never in al thy lyf ne schaltow speke; 

Thus schal men on a fals theef ben awreke. 17230 

Thou and thin ofspring ever schuln he blake, 

Ne never sweete noyse schul ye make, 

But ever crye agayn tempest and rayn, 

In tokenyng that ugh the my wyf was slayn.” 
And to the crowe he stert, and that anoon, 

And puld his white fetheres everychoon, 

And made him blak, and raft him al his song, 

And eek his speche, and out at dore him slong 

Unto the devel, which I him bytake; 

And for this cause ben alle crowes blake. 17240 
Lordyngs, by this ensample, I yow pray, ° 

Beth war, and taketh kepe what ye say; 

Ne tellith never man in al youre lif, 

How that another man hath dight his wyf; 

He wol yow hatin mortelly certeyn. 

Daun Salamon, as wise clerkes seyn, 

Techeth a man to kepe his tonge wel. 

But, as I sayd, I am nought tixted wel 

But natheles thus taughte me my dame; 17249 

“My sone, thenk on the crowe, in Goddes name. 

My son, keep wel thy tonge, and kep thy frend: 

A wicked tonge is worse than a feend; 


17210 


17220 


17222. Dun. See before, 1. 16937. It is said that this 
proverbial expression arose from a popular game, which 
was in use as late as the beginning of the seventeenth 
century, and is alluded to in the early dramatists. Dun, 
of course, is the name of a horse. 
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My scne, fro a feend men may hem blesse. 
My sone, God of his endeles goodnesse 

allid a tonge with teeth, and lippes eek, 
For man schal him avyse what he speek. 
My sone, ful ofte for to mochil speche 
Hath many a man be spilt, as clerkes teche; 
But for a litil speche avisily 
Is no man schent, to speke generally." 17260 
My sone, thy tonge scholdest thou restreigne 
At alle tyme, but whan thou dost thy peyne 
To speke of God in honour and prayere. 
The firste vertue, sone, if thou wilt lere, 
Is to restreigne and kepe wel thy tonge; 
Thus lerne clerkes, whan that thay ben yonge. 
My sone, of mochil speking evel avised, 
Ther lasse speking had y-nough suffised, [taught; 
Cometh mochil harm; thus was me told and 
In mochel speche synne wantith nought. 17270 
Wost thou wherof a racle tonge serveth? 
Right as a swerd for-kutteth and for-kerveth 
An arm atuo, my dere sone, right so 
A tonge cutteth frendschip al atuo. 
A jangler is to God abhominable. 
Red Salomon, so wys and honurable, 
Red David in his Psalmes, reed Senek. 
My sone, spek not, but with thy heed thou bek, 
Dissimul as thou were deed, if that thou heere 
A jangler speke of perilous mateere. 17280 
The Flemyng saith, and lere it if the lest, 
That litil jangling causeth mochil rest. 
My sone, if thou no wikked word hast say?, 
The thar not drede for to be bywrayd; 
But he that hath myssayd, I dar wel sayn, 
He may by no way clepe his word agayn. 
Thing that is sayd is sayd, and forth it goth, 
Though him repent, or be him never so loth, 
He is his thral, to whom that he hath sayd 
A tale, of which he is now yvel apayd. 17290 
My sone, be war, and be noon auctour newe 
Of tydyngs, whether thay ben fals or trewe; 
Wher so thou comest, amonges heih or lowe, 
Kep wel thy tonge, and thenk upon the crowe.” 


THE PROLOGE OF THE PERSONES TALE, 


By that the Maunciple had his tale endid, 
The sonne fro the south line is descendid 
So lowe, that it nas nought to my sight 
Degrees nyne and twenty as in hight. 
Ten on the clokke it was, as I gesse, 


17264. The firste vertue. This is taken from Cato de Mo- 
ribus, lib. i. dist. 3,— 

Virtutem primam esse puta compescere linguam. 
Cato was one of the first books put into the hands of young 
scholars, which explains the remarks here made in line 
17266. 

17291. be noon auctour newe. 
Cato, lib. i. dist. 2,— 
Rumores fuge, ne incipias novus auctor haberi, 


Which Chaucer seems to have read,— 
Rumoris fuge ne incipias novus auctor haberi. 


17299. Ten. I have not ventured to change the reading 
of the Harl. Ms., which is partly supported by that of the 
Vansd. Ms. Than. Tyrwhitt, who reads foure, makes the 
following observation on this passage: “In this Prologue, 
which introduces the last tale upon the journey to Canter- 
bury, Chaucer has again pointed out to us the time of the 
day; but the hour by the clock is very differently repre- 
sented in the mss. In some it is ten, in others two; in most 


This also is taken from 


of the best mss. foure” (Tyrwhitt’s judgment of the mss. is | ende. 


not to be depended upon), “and in one jive. According to 
the phenomena here mentioned, the sun being 29° high, 
and the length of the shadow to the projecting body as 


For enleven foote, or litil more or lesse, 17300 
My schadow was at thilk tyme of the yere, | 
Of which feet as my lengthe parted were 
In sixe feet equal of proporcioun, 
Therwith the mones exaltacioun, 
In mena Libra, alway gan ascende, 
As we were entryng at a townes ende. 
For which our host, as he was wont to gye, 
As in this caas, our joly compaignye, 
Sayd in this wise: “ Lordings, everichoon, 
Now lakketh us no moo tales than oon, 
Fulfilled is my sentens and my decré; 
I trowe that we han herd of ech degré. 
Almost fulfilled is myn ordynaunce; 
I pray to God so geve him right good chaunce, 
That tellith to us his tale lustily. 
Sir prest,” quod he, “ artow a vicory? 
Or artow a persoun? say soth, by thy fay. 
Be what thou be, ne breke nought oure play; 
For every man, save thou, hath told his tale. 
Unbocle, and schew us what is in thy male. 17320 
For trewely me thinketh by thy chier, 
Thou scholdist wel knyt up a gret matier. 
Tel us a tale anoon, for cokkes boones!” 

This Persoun him answerde al at oones: 
“ Thow getist fable noon i-told for me, 
For Poul, that writes unto Thimothé, 
Repreveth hem that weyveth sothfastnesse, - 
And tellen fables, and such wrecchednesse. 
Why schuld I sowen draf out of my fest, 
Whan I may sowe whete, if that me lest? 17330 
For which I say, if that yow lust to hiere 
Moralité and vertuous matiere, 
And thanne that ye wil give me audience, 
I wol ful fayn at Cristis reverence 
Do yow plesaunce leful, as I can. 
But trusteth wel, I am a suthern man, 


17310 


eleven to six, it was between foure and five. As by this 
reckoning there were at least three hours left to sunset, 
one does not well see with what propriety the host admo- 
nishes the person to haste him, because ‘ the sonne wol adoun, 
and to be ‘ fructuous in litel space ;’ and indeed the person, 
knowing probably how much time he had good, seems to 
have paid not the least regard to his admonition; for his 
tale, if it may be so called, is twice as long as any of the 
others. Itis entitled in some ss. ‘ T’ractat Penitentia, 
pro fabula, ut dicitur, Rectoris ; and I much suspect that it 
is a translation of some such treatise.” 

17305. In mena Libra. “This is a very obscure passage, 
Some of the mss. read I mene Libra. According to the 
reading which I have followed, exaltation is not to be con- 
sidered as a technical term, but as signifying simply 
rising ; and the sense will be, that the moon’s rising in the 
middle of Libra, was continually ding, etc. If exaltation 
be taken in its technical meaning, as explained in a former 
note, it will be impossible to make any sense of either of 
the readings: for the exaltation of the moon was not in Li- 
bra, but in Taurus, Kalendrier des Bergiers, sign. 1. ult. 
Mr. Speght, I suppose, being aware of this, altered Libra 
into Taurus ; but he did not consider that the sun, which 
has just been said to be descending, was at that time in 
Taurus, and that consequently Taurus must also have been 
descending. Libra, therefore, should by no m eansbe parted 
with. Being’in that part of the zodiac which is nearly 
opposite to Zaurus, the place of the sun, it is very properly 
represented as ascending above the horizon toward the 
time of the sun’s setting. If any alteration were to be ad- 
mitted, I should be for reading— s 

Therwith Saturnes exaltation, 
I mene Libra, alway gan ascende— 
The exaltation of Saturn was in Libra. Kalendrier des 
Bergers, sign. K. i.”—Tyrwhitt. 
17306. a townes. The Lansd. Ms. reads at the thropes 


17323. tale. The Lansd. Ms. reads fable, which is the 
reading adopted by Tyrwhitt, and it scems to be authorised 
by the parson’s reply. 


THE PERSONES TALE. 
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{ can not geste, rum, rat, ruf, by letter, 
Ne, God wot, rym hold I but litel better. 
And therfor, if yow lust, I wol not glose, 
I wol yow telle a mery tale in prose, 17340 
To knyt up al this fest, and make an ende; 
And Jhesu for his grace wit me sende 
To schewe yow the way, in this viage, 
Of thilke perfyt glorious pilgrimage 
That hatte Jerusalem celestial. 
And if ye vouchesauf, anoon I schal 
Bygynne my tale, for which I yow pray 
Telle your avis, I can no better say. 
But natheles this meditacioun 
I put it ay under correccioun 
Of clerkes, for I am not textuel; 
I take but the sentens, trustith wel. 
Therfor I make protestacioun, 
That I wol stonde to correccioun.” 
Upon this word we han assented soone. 

For, as it semed, it was for to done, 
To enden in som vertuous sentence, 
_ And for to geve him space and audience; 

And bad oure host he schulde to him say, 
That alle we to telle his tale him pray. 
Our host hadde the wordes for us alle; 
“ Sir prest,” quod he, “ now faire yow bifalle; 
Say what yow lust, and we wil gladly hiere.” 
And with that word he said in this manere; 
~ Telleth,” quod he, “ your meditacioun; 
But hasteth yow, the sonne wol adoun. 
Beth fructuous, and that in litel space, 
And to do wel God sende yow his grace.” 
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Jer. 6°. State super vias, et videte et interrogate 
de semitis antiquis que sit via bona, et ambulate 
in ea, et invenietis refrigerium animabus vestris, 
ete. 


Owre swete Lord God of heven, that no man 
wil perische, but wol that we comen alle to the 
knowleche of him, and to the blisful lif that is 
perdurable, ammonestith us y the prophet Jere- 
mye, that saith in this wise: Stondeth upon the 
weyes, and seeth and axeth of olde pathes, that 
is to seyn, of old sentence, which is the good 
way, and walketh in that way, and ye schul fynde 
refresshyng for youre soules, etc. Many ben the 
wayes espirituels that leden folk to oure Lord 
Jhesu Christ, and to the regne of glorie; of whiche 
weyes, ther is a ful noble way, and ful covenable, 
which may not faile to man ne to womman, that 
thorugh synne hath mysgon fro the right way of 
Jerusalem celestial; and this wey is cleped peni- 
tence. Of which men schulden gladly herken 
- and enquere with al here herte, to wyte wkat is 
penitence, and whens it is cleped penitence, and 
in what maner, and in how many maneres been 
the acciones or workynges of penance, and how 


17337. rum, raf, ruf. This seems generally to be under- 
stood as an ironical allusion to the popular alliterative 
verse of Chaucer’s age, in contradistiuction to rhyme, 
which is spoken of in the line following. 

The Persones Tale. In all probability this is a free 
translation of some treatise on penitence, but it is hardly 
worth our while to look far after the original. Tyrwhitt’s 
opinion has been given in the note on 1. 17299. The refer- 
ences to Scripture, and to the theological writers of the 
Romish Church, are so numerous that I shall not attempt 


to verify them. 


many spieces ben of penitences, and whiche 
thinges apperteynen and byhoven to penitence 
and whiche thinges destourben penitence. 

Seint Ambrose saith, that penitence is the 
pleynyng of man for the gult that he hath doon 
and no more to do ony thing for which hin 
oughte to pleigne. And som doctour saith, peni- 
tence is the waymentynge of man that sorweth 
for his synne, and peyneth himself for he hatb 
mysdoon. fPenitence, with certeyn circum- 
staunces, is verray repentaunce of man, that 
holt himself in sorwe and in woo for his giltes, 
and for he schal he verray penitent, he schal first 
bywaile the synnes that he hath do, and stedfastly 
purposen in his hert to haven schrifte of mouth, 
and to doon satisfaccioun, and never to do thing 
for which him oughte more to bywayle or to 
complayne, and to continue in goode werkes, or 
elles his repentaunce may nought avayle. For, 
as saith seint Isidor, he is a japere and a gab- 
bere, and no verray repentaunt, that eftsoone 
doth thing for which him oughte to repente. 
Wepynge, and nought for to stynte to doon 
synne, may nought avayle. But natheles, men 
schal hope that at every tyme that men fallith, 
be it never so ofte, that he may arise thorugh 


penitence, if he have grace; but certeyn it is gret 


doute. For as saith seint Gregory, unnethe arist 


he out of his synne that is charged with the 


charge of yvel usage. And therfore repentaunt 
folk that stinte for to synne and forlete synne er 
that synne forlete hem, holy chirche holt hem 
siker of her savacioun. And he that synneth, 
and verraily repentith him in his last ende, holy 
chirche yit hopeth his savacioun, by the grete 
mercy of oure Lord Jhesu Crist, for his repen- 
taunce; but take ye the siker way. 

And now sith that I have declared yow, what 
thing is penitence, now schul ye understonde, 
that ther ben thre acciouns of penitence. The 
first is, that ifa man be baptized after that he 
hath synned. Seint Augustyn saith, but if he 
be penitent for his olde synful lif, he may not 
bygynne the newe clene lif. For certes, if he 
be baptized withoute penitence of his olde gilt, 
he receyveth the mark of baptisme, but nought 
the grace, ne the remissioun of his synnes, til he 
have repentaunce verray. Another defaute is 
this, that men doon deedly synne after that thay 
have receyved baptisme. ‘lhe thridde defaute 
is, that men fallen into venial synne after here 
baptisme fro day to day. Therof saith seint 
Austyn, that penitence of goode men, and of 
humble folk, is the penitens of every day. 

The spices of penitence ben thre. That oon 
of hem is solempne, another is comune, and the 
thridde is pryvé. Thilke penaunce that is so- 
lempne, is in tuo maners; as is to be put out of 
pf chirche in lente, for slaughtre of childre, 
and such maner thing. Another is, whan a 
man hath synned openly, of which synne the 
fame is openly spoken in the contré; and thanne 
holy chirche by juggement streyneth him to doon 
open penaunce. Comune penaunce is, that prestes 
enjoynen men comunly in certeyn caas, as for to 
goon peradventure naked in pilgrimage, or bar- 
fot. rivé penaunce is thilk that men doon 
alday for privé synnes, of whiche we schryve ys 
prively, and receyven privé penaunce, 
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Now schalt thou understonde what bihoveth 
and is necessarie to verray perfyt penitence; and 
this stondith in thre thinges, contricioun of hert, 
confessioun of mouth, and satisfaccioun. For 
‘whiche saith seint Johan Crisostom, penitence 
distreyneth a man to accepte benignely every 

eyne that him is enjoyned with contricioun of 
fiesta, and schrift of mouth, with satisfaccioun, 
and werking of alle maner — Aeon this 
is fruytful penitence a tho thre thinges, in 
Teueres veate Ses Bod Jhesu Crist; this 
is to sayn, by delit in thinking, by rechelesnes in 
king, and by wicked synful werkyng. Again 
donc thre wickid gultes is penitence, that may 
be likned unto a tre. 

The roote of this tre is contricioun, that hydith 
him in the hert of him that is verray repentaunt, 
right as the roote of a tree hidith him in the 
eorthe. Of the roote of contricioun springeth a 
stalk, that bereth braunches and leeves of con- 
fessioun and fruyt of satisfaccioun. For whiche 
Crist saith in his Gospel, doth digne fruyt of 
penitence, for by this fruyt may men knowe this 
tree, and nought by the roote that is hyd in the 
hert of a man, ne by the braunches ne the levys 
of confessioun. And therfore oure Lord Jhesu 
Christ saith thus, by the fruyt of hem schul ye 
knowe hem. Of this roote eek springeth a seed 
of grace, the which seed is mooder of sikurnes, 
andl this seed is egre and hoote. The grace of 
this seed springeth of God, thorugh remem- 
braunce of the day of doom, and of the peynes 
of helle. Of this matier saith Salomon, that in 
the drede of God man forleteth his synne. The 
hete of this seed is the love of God, and the de- 
siring of the joye perdurable. This hete draw- 
eth the hert of man to God, and doth him hate 
his synne. For sothe, ther is nothing that serv- 
eth so wel! to a child, as the milk of his norice, 
ne nothing is to him more abhominable than the 
milk whan it is melled with other mete? Right 
so the synful man that loveth his synne, him 
semeth it is to him most swete ofeny thing; but 
fro that tyme that he loveth sadly oure Lord 
Jhesu Crist, and desireth the lif perdurable, ther 
nys. to him nothing more abhominable. For 
sothly the lawe of God is the love of God. For 
which Davyd saith, I have loved thy lawe, and 
hated wikkednesse and hate; he that loveth 
God, keepeth his lawe and his word. This tree 
saugh the prophete Daniel in spirit, upon the 
avysioun of Nabugodonosor, whan he counseiled 
him to do penaunce. Penaunce is-tre of lif to 
hem that it receyven; and he that holdeth him 
in verray penitence, is blessed, after the sentence 
of Saromon. 

In this penitence or contricioun men schal 
understonde foure thinges, that is to sayn, what 
is contricioun, and whiche ben the causes that 
moeven men to contricioun, and how he schulde 
be contrit, and what contricioun availeth to the 
soule. Thanne it is thus, that contricioun is the 
verray sorwe that a man receyveth in his herte 
for his synnes, with sad purpos to schryve him, 


1 serveth sowel. Tyrwhitt adopts the reading savoureth 
so sote. 

2 melled with other mete. The words with other which 
seem necessary for the sense, although omitted in the 
Harl. Ms., are adopted from the Lansd. Ms, 


and to doo penaunce, and never more to don 
synne. And this sorwe schal be in this maner, 
as saith seint Bernard; it schal ben hevy and 
por and ful scharp and poynaunt in herte; 

rst, for man hath agilted his Lord and his crea- 
tour; and more scharp and poynaunt, for.he hath 
agiltid his fader celestial; and yit more scha 
and poynaunt, for he hath wratthed and agilt . 
him that bought him with his precious blood, 
and hath delyvered us fro the bondes of synne, 
and fro the cruelté of the devel, and fro the 
peynes of helle. 

The causes that oughten to moeve a man to 
contricioun ben vj. First, a man schal remem- 
bre him of his synnes. But loke that thilke re- 
membraunce be to no delyt of him by no way, but 
gret schame and sorwe for his gilt. For Job 
saith that synful men doon werkes worthy of 
confessioun. And therfor saith Ezechiel, I wol 
remembre alle the yeres of my lif, in bitternesse 
of myn herte. And God saith in thapocalips, 
remembre yow from whens that ye ben falle, fos 
biforn that tyme that ye synned, ye were the 
children of God, and lymme of the regne of 
God;*° but for youre synne ye be woxe thral, 
and foul, and membres of the feend, hate of 
aungels, sclaunder of holy chirche, and foode of 
the fals serpent, perpetuel matier of the fuyr of 
helle, and yet more foule and abhominable, for 
ye trespassen so ofte tyme, as doth the hound 
that torneth to ete his spewyng; and yet ye ber 
fouler for youre longe continuyng in synne, and 
youre synful usage, for whiche ye ben roten in 
youre synne, as a beest in his donge. Suche 
maner of thoughtes make a man have schame of 
his synne, and no delit; and God saith, by the 
prophete Ezechiel, ye schul remembre yow of 

oure weyes, and thay schal displese yow. 
othly, synnes ben the way that leden folk to 
helle. 

The secounde cause that oughte make a man 
to have disdeyn of his synne is this, that, as seith 
seint Petre, who so doth synne, is thral of synne, 
and synne put a man in gret thraldom. And 
therfore saith the prophete Ezechiel, I wente 
sorwful, in disdeyn of myself. Certes, wel oughte - 
a man have disdeyn of synne, and withdrawe him 
fro that thraldom and vilonye, And lo what 
saith Seneca in this matiere. He saith thus, 
though I wiste, that nere God ne man schulde 
never knowe it, yit wold I have disdeyn for to 
do synne. And the same Seneca also saith, I 
am born to gretter thinges than to be thral to 
my body, or than for to make of my body a 
thral. Nea fouler thral may no man, ne wom- 
man, make of his body, than give his body to 
synne. And were it the foulest cherl, or the 
foulest womman, that lyveth, and lest of value, 
yet is thanne synne* more foul, and more in ser- 
vitude. Ever fro the heigher degré that man ~ 
fallith, the more is he thral, and more to God 
and to the world’ vile and abhominable. O goode 
God! wel oughte a man have gret disdayn of 
such a thing that thorugh synne, ther he was 


3 and lymme... God. ‘These words, omitted in the 
Harl. Ms., are supplied from the Lansd. Ms. 
4 thanne synne. hitt reads yet is he than more foule, 
5 and to the world. These words, taken from the Lansd, 
Ms., are notin the Harl. Ms. 
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free, now is he maked bonde. And therfore saith 
seint Ausityn, if thou hast disdayn of thy ser- 
vaunt, if he agilte or synne, have thou than dis~ 
deigne® that thou thiself schuldist do synne. Tak 
reward of thy value, that thou be nought to foul 
in thiself. Allas! wel oughte men have disdeyn 
to be servauntes and thralles to synne, and sore 
ben aschamed of hemself, that God of his endeles 
-goodnes hath set hem in heigh estate, or geven 
en witte, strength of body, hele, beauté, or 
ag rité, and bought hem fro the deth with 
is herte blood, that thay so unkindely ageinst 
his gentilesce quyten him so vileynsly, to slaugh- 
ter of her oughne soules. O goode God! ye 
wommen that ben of so gret beauté, remembreth 
4 of the proverbe of Salomon, that saith he 
ikeneth a fair womman, that is a fool of hir 
body, to a ryng of gold that were in the groyn 
of a sowe; for right as a sowe wroteth in everich 
ordure, so wrootith sche hir beauté in stynkyng 
ordure of synne. 

The thridde cause, that oughte to moeve a man 
to contricioun, is drede of the day of doome, and 
of the orrible peynes of helle. For as seint Je- 
rom saith, at every tyme that I remembre of the 
day of doom, I quake; for whan I ete or drinke, 
or what so that I doo, ever semeth me that the 
trompe. sowneth in myn eere, riseth ye up 
that ben deede, and cometh to the juggement. 
O goode God! mochil ought a man to drede such 
a juggement, ther as we schul be alle, as seith 
seint Poul, biforn the sete of our Lord Jhesu 
Crist; wher as he schal make a general congre- 
gacioun, wher as no man may ben absent; for 
certes ther avayleth non essoyne ne excusacioun; 
and nought oonly, that oure defaute schal be 
juged, but eek that alle oure werkes schul’ be 
openly knowen, And, as seint Bernard saith, 
ther schal no pleynyng avayle, ne no sleight; we 
schuln give rekenyng of every ydel word. Ther 
schulle we have a juge that may nought be dis- 
ceyved ne corrupt; and why? for certes, alle 
oure thoughtes ben descovered as to him, ne for 
prayer ne for meede he nyl not be corupt. And 
therfore saith Salomon, the wraththe of God ne 
wol nought spare no wight, for praier ne for 
gift. And therfore at the day of doom ther is 
noon hope to eschape. Wherfore, as seint An- 
selm seith, ful greet anguisch schuln the synful 
folk have at that tyme; there schal be the sterne 
and the wroth juge sitte above, and under him 
the horrible put of helle open, to destroye him 
that wolde not byknowe his synnes, which synnes 
openly ben schewed biforn God and biforn every 
creature; and on the lift syde, mo divelis than 
herte may thynke, for to hary and to drawe the 
synful soules to the pyne of helle; and withinne 
the hertes of folk schal be the bytyng conscience, 
and withoute forth schal be the world al bren- 

nyng. Whider schal thanne the wrecche synful 
man flee to hyden him? Certes he may not 
hyde him, he moot come forth and schewe him. 
For certes, as seith seynt Jerom, the erthe schal 


6 of thy servaunt .. . disdeigne. These words, omitted by 
an evident error of the scribe in the Harl. Ms., are sup- 
plied from the Lansd. Ms. 

t bejuged... schul. These words have been accidentally 
omitted A the Harl. Ms. They are supplied from the 
. Ms. 


caste him out of him, and the see also, and the 
aer also, that schal be ful of thunder clappes and 
lightnynges. Now sothly, who so wel remem- 
brith him of these tydynges, I gesse his synne 
schal not torne him to delit, but to gret sorw, 
for drede of the peyne of helle. And therfore 
saith Job to God, suffre, Lord, that I may a while 
biwayle and wepe, or I go withoute retournynge 
to the derk lond, covered with derknes of deth, 
to the lond of mysese and of derknesse, wher as 
is the schadow of deth, wher as is noon order ne 
ordinaunce, but grislich drede that ever schal 
last. Loo, her may ye see, that Job prayde 
respit a while, to wepe and biwayle his trespas; 
for forsothe oon day of respit is bettre than al 
the tresor in this world. And for as moche as 
a man may aquyte himself cag God by pe- 
naunce in this world, and not by tresor, therfore 
schuld he praye to God give him respit a while, 
to wepe and to waile his trespas. For certes, al 
the sorwe that a man myght make fro the be- 
gynnynge of the® world, nys but a litel thing, at 
regard of the sorwe of helle. The cause why 
that Job calleth helle the lond of derknes, un- 
derstondith, that he clepith it lond or eorthe, for 
it is stable and never schal fayle, and derk, for 
he that is in helle hath defaut of light material, 
for certes the derke light that schal come out c* 
the fuyr that ever schal brenne, schal torne him 
to peyne that is in helle, for it schewith him te 
thorrible develes that him tormenten. Covered 
with the derknes of deth; that is to sayn, that he 
that is in helle, schal have defaute of the sight of 
God; for certes the sight of God is the lif per- 
durable. The derknes of deth, ben the synnes 
that the wrecchid man hath doon, whiche that 
stourben him to see the face of God, right as a 
derk cloude doth bitwixe us and the sonne. 
Lond of myseyse; bycause that there ben thre 
maner of defautes agains thre thinges that folk 
of this world han in this present lif, that is to 
sayn, honures, delices, and richesses. Agayns 
honours han they in helle schame and confu- 
sioun; for wel ye witen, that men clepyn honure 
the reverence that men doon to the man; but in 
helle is noon honour ne reverence; for certes no 
more reverence schal ben doon ther to a kyng, 
than to a knave. For which God saith by the 
prophete Jeremie, thilke folk that me displesen, 
schul be despit. Honour is eke cleped gret 
lordschipe. ‘There schal no wight serven othir 
but of harm and torment. Honour eek is cleped 
gret dignité and heighnes; but in helle schulle 
thay be al for-trode of develes. And God saith, 
thorrible develes schuln goon and comen upon 
the heedes of dampned folk ; and this is, for als 
moche as the heyher that thay were in this pre- 
sent lif, the more schuln thay ben abatid and de- 
fouled in helle. Agayns riches of this world 
schuln thay han mysese of povert, and this po- 
vert schal be in iiij. thinges: in defaut of tresor; 
of which, as David saith, the riche folk that em- 
braseden and onedin in al here herte the tresor 
of this world, schuln slepen in the slepyng of 
deth, and nothing schuln thay fynde in her 
hondes of al her tresor. And moreover, the 
mysease of helle schal be in the defaut of mete 
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and drink. For God saith thus by Moyses, 
thay schul be wasted by hunger, and the briddes 
of helle schuln devoure hem with bittir teeth, 
and the galle of the dragoun schal be her drink, 
and the venym of the dragoun here morsels. 
And forther-moreover her misease schal be in 
defaut of clothing, for thay schul be naked in 
body, as of clothing, save of fuyr in which thay 
brenne, and other filthis; and naked schuln tha 
be of soule, of alle maner vertues, which that is 
the clothing of the soule. Wher ben thanne the 
gaye robes, and the softe scheetis, and the smale 
schirtes? Lo, what saith of hem the prophete 
Isaye, under hem schuln be strawed motthis, 
vem here covertours schuln ben of wormes of 
helle. And forther-morover here disease schal 
be in defaute of frendes, for he is not povere that 
hath goode frendes; but here is no frend, for 
neither God ne no creature schal be frend unto 
hem, and everich ot hem schal hate other with 
dedly hate. The sones and the doughtres schuln 
rebellen agayns the fader and the mooder, and 
kynrede agayns kynrede, and chiden and des- 
pisen everich of hem other, bothe day and night, 
as God saith by the prophete Michias, and the 
lovyng children that whilom loveden so fleissch- 
lich everych other wolden everych of hem eten 
other if thay mighten. For how schulden thay 
loven hem togider in the peyne of helle, whan 
thay hated everich of hem other in the prospe- 
rité of this lif? For trustith wel, her fleisshly love 
was dedly hate; as saith the rey David, who 
so that loveth wickidnes, he hateth his soule, and 
who so hatith his oughne soule, certis he may 
loye noon other wight inno manere. -And ther- 
fore in helle is no solace ne frendschipe, but ever 
the more flesshly kynredes that ben in helle, the 
more cursynge, the more chydynges, and the 
more deedly hate ther is among hem. And for- 
therover thay schul have defaute of alle manere 
delices, for certis delices ben the appetites of thy 
fyve wittes; as sight, hieryng, smellyng, savor- 
ing, and touching. But in helle here sight schal 
be ful of derknes and of smoke, and her eyen? ful 
of teeris ; and her hieryng ful of waymentynge, 
and of gruntynge of teeth, as saith Jhesu Crist, 
her nosethurles schuln ben ful of stynkyng stynk; 
and, as saith Ysaye the prophete, here savoriage 
schal be ful of bitter galle; and touchyng of al 
here body schal be y-covered with fuyr that 
never schal quenche, and with wormes that never 
schuln deyen, as God saith by the mouth of 
Ysaie. And for al so moche as thay schuln 
nought wene that thay may deyen for peyne, and 
by here deth fle fro peyne, that may thay under- 
stonde in the word of Job, that saith, ther as is 
the schadow of deth. Certes a schadow hath the 
liknesse of the thing of which it is a schadow, 
but the schadowe is nought the same thing of 
whiche it is schadowe;'° right so fareth the peyne 
of helle; it is lik deth, for the horrible anguisshe; 


and why? for it peyneth hem ever as though men 


scholden deye anon; but certrs thay schul not 
deye. For as saith seint Gregory, to wrecchid 


9 her eyen. These words, which seem to give better 
sense, are adopted from Tyrwhitt; the Harl. Ms. reads 
and therfore ful of teeris. 
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ceaytifs schal be give deth withoute deth, and 
ende withouten ende, and defaute withouten fay- 
linge; for here deth schal alway lyven, and here 
pa schal evermore bygynne, and here defaute 
schal not fayle And therfor saith seint Johan 
the Evaungelist, thay schul folwe deth, and thay 
schuln nought fynde him, and thay schul desire 
to deyen, and deth schal flee fro hem. And eek 
Job saith, that in helle is noon ordre of rule. 
And al be it that God hath creat al thing in 
right ordre, and no thing withoute ordre, but alle 
thinges ben ordeyned and noumbred, yit natheles 
thay that ben dampned been nought in ordre, ne 
holden non ordre. For the eorthe schal bere 
hem no fruyt; (for, as the prophete David saith, 
God schal destroye the fruyt of the eorthe, as for 
hem) ne watir schal give hem uo moysture, ne 
the aier non refreisching, ne fuyr no light. For 
as seith seint Basile, The brennyng of the fuyr 
of this world schal God give in helle to hem that 
ben dampnyd, but the fight and the clernesse 
schal be geve in hevene to his children; right as 
the goode man geve flesch to his children, and 
bones to his houndes. And for thay schul have 
noon hope to eschape, saith seint Job atte laste, 
that ther schal horrour and grisly drede duelle 
withouten ende. Horrour is alway drede of 
harm that is to come, and this drede schal ever 
duelle in the hertes of hem that ben dampnyd, 
And therfore han thay lorn al here hope for vij. 
causes. First, for God that is here jugge schal 
be withoute mercy to hem, ne thay may not 
please him, ne noon of his halwes; ne they may 
give no thing for here raunsoun; ne thay have 
no voice to speke to him; ne thay may not fle fro 
peyne; ne thay have no goodnes in hem that thay 
may schewe to delivere hem fro peyne. And - 
therfore saith Salomon, The wikked man deyeth, 
and whan he is deed, he schal have noon hope to 
eschape fro peyne. Who so wolde thanne wel 
understonde these peynes, bythynke him wel that 
he hath deserved thilke peynes for his synnes, 
certes he schulde have more talent to sikyn and 
to wepe, than for tosynge or pleye. For as that 
Salomon saith, Who so that the science to 
knowe the peynes that ben establid and ordeynt 
for synne he wolde make sorwe Thilke science, 
as saith seint Austyn, maketh a men to way- 
ment in his herte, 

The fourthe poynt, that oughte make a man 
have contricioun, is the sorwful remembraunce 
of the good that he hath left to doon heer in 
eorthe, and eek the good that he hath lorn, 
oem & the goode werkes that he hath left. eyther 
thay been the goode werkes that he wrought er 
he fel into deedly synne, or elles thai ben the 
goode werkes that he wroughte whil he lay in 
synne. Sothly the goode werkes that he dede 
er he fel into synne ben amortised, and asto- 
neyed, and dullid by ofte synnynge; that othere 

oode werkes that he wroughte whil he lay in 
edly synne, been outrely Sead. as to the lif 
perdurable in heven. 

Thanne thilke goode werkes that ben mortified 
by ofte synnyng, whiche goode werkes he dede 
whiles he was in charité, ne mow never quyken 
agayn withouten verray penitence. And thereof 
saith God by the mouth of Ezechiel that if the 
rightful man retourne agayn fro his rightwisnesse 
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and werke wikkednesse, schal he live? nay; for 
alle the goode werkes that he hath wrought, ne 
schuln never be in remembraunce, for he schal 
dye in his synne. And upon thilke chapitre saith 
seint Gregory thus, that we schuln understonde 
this principally, that whan we doon dedly synne, 
it is for nought thanne to reherse or to drawe into 
memorie the goode werkes that we han wrought 
biforn ; for certis in the werkyng of the dedly 
synne, ther is no trust to no good werkes that 
we han don biforne this tyme; that is to say, as 
for to have therby the lif perdurable in heven. 
But natheles, the goode werkes quiken agayn 
and comen again, and helpen and availen to have 
the lif perdurable in heven whan we han contri- 
cioun; but sothly the goode werkes that men 
doon whil that thai ben in deedly synne, for as 
moche as thay were doon in dedly synne, thay 
may never quyken. For certes, thing that never 
hadde lif, may never quyken ;"' and al be it so 
that thay availen not to have the lif perdurable, 

it avaylen thay to abrigging of the peyne of 
hele, or elles to gete temporal riches, or elles that 
God wol the rather enlumyne and lightene the 
hert of the synful man to have repentaunce; and 
eek thay availen for to usen a man to do goode 
werkes, that the feend have the lasse power of 
his soule. And thus the curteys Lord Jhesu 
Crist ne wolde nought no good werk be lost, for 
in somwhat it schal availe. But for als moche 
as the goode werkes that men don whil thay ben 
in sag lif ben amortised by synne folwyng, and 
eek sith that alle the goode werkes that men doon 
whil thay ben in dedly synne, been outrely deede 
as for to have the lif perdurable, wel may that 
man, that no gocde werkes werkith, synge thilke 
newe freisch song, J’ay tout perdu moun temps et 
moun labour for certis synne byreveth a man 
bothe goodnes of nature, and eek the goodnes of 

ace. For sothly the grace of the holy gost 


fareth lik fyre that may not ben ydel; for fuyr 


as it forletith his werkyng, and faileth anoon, 
and right so when the grace faileth anoon as it 
forleteth his werkyng, than lesith the synful man 
the goodnes of glorie, that oonly is byhight to 

oode men that labouren and werken. Wel may 

e be sory thanne, that oweth al his lif to God, as 
longe as he hath lyved, and eek as longe as he 
schal lyve, that no goodnes ne hath to paye with 
his dette to God, to whom he oweth al his lyf; 
for trusteth wel he schal give accompt, as saith 
seint Bernard, of alle the goodes that han be 
geven him in his present lif, and how he hath hem 
dispendid, nat so moche that ther schal not pe- 
rische an heer of his heed, ne a moment of an 
hour ne schal not perische of his tyme, that be ne 
schal give of it a rekenyng. 

The fifte maner of contricioun, that moeveth 
aman therto, is the remembraunce of the pas- 
sioun that oure Lord Jhesu Crist suffred for us 
and for oure synnes. For as seith seint Bernard, 
whil that I lyve, I schal have remembraunce of 
the passioun that oure Lord Jhesu Crist suffred 
for us in preching, his werynesse in travayling, 

Nl For certes...quyken. These words, not in the Harl. 
Ms., are added fron che Lansd.Ms. These omissions are 
sofreqvent that shall notagain point them out. English 
prose manu cripts are always much more incorrect than 
the venigs from causes which it would not be difficult to 
exp! 


his temptacioun whan he fastid, his longe wak- 
inges whan he prayde, his teeres whan he wepte 
for pité of good peple; the wo and the schame 
and the filthe that men saide to him; of the foul 
spittyng that men spitten on his face; of the 
buffettis that men gaf him; of the foule mowes 
and of the reproves that men to him saiden; of 
the nayles with whiche he was nayled to the 
cros; and of al the remenaunt of his passioun, 
that he suffred for my synnes and no thing for 
his gilt. And ye schal understonde that in 
mannes synne is every maner ordre of ordinaunce 
turned up-so-doun. For it is soth, that God, and 
resoun, and sensualité, and the body of man, be 
so ordeyned, that everich of thise foure schulde 
have lordschipe over that other, as thus: God 
schulde have lordschipe over resoun, and resoun 
over sensualité, and sensualité over the body of 
man. But sothly whan man synneth, al this 
ordre, or ordinaunce, is torned up-so-doun ; and 
thanne, for as moche as the resoun of a man ne 
wol not be subject ne obeissant to God, that is 
his lord by right, therfore lesith it the lordschipe 
that it schulde have over sensualité, and eek over 
the body of man; and why? for sensualité re- 
bellith thans agayns resoun; and by that way 
lesith resoun the lordschipe over sensualité, and 
over the body. For right as resoun is rebel to 
God, right so is bothe sensualité rebel to resoun 
and the body also. And certis this disordy- 
naunce, and this rebellioun, oure Lord Jhesu 
Crist bought upon his precious body ful deere ; 
and herkeneth in which wise. For as moche as 
resoun is rebel to God, therfore is man worthy 
to have sorwe, and to be deed. This suffred oure 
Lord Jhesu Crist for man, after that he was 
bytraysed of his disciple, and distreyned and 
bounde, so that the blood brast out at every 
nay! of his hondes, as saith seint Austyn. And 
fortherover, for as mochil as resoun of man wol 
nought daunte sensualité when it may, therfore 
is man worthy to have schame; and this suffered 
oure Lord Jhesu Crist for man, whan thay spit- 
ten in his face. And fortherover thanne, for as 
moche as the caytif body of man is rebelle bothe 
to resoun and to sensualité, therfore it is worthy 
the deth ; and this suffred oure Lord Jhesu Crist 
for us upon the croys, wher as ther was no part 
of his body fre, withoute gret peyne and bitter 
passioun. And al this suffred oure Lord Jhesu 
Crist that never forfeted; and thus sayd he, to 
mochil am I streyned, for the things that I 
never deservyd; and to moche defouled for 
schendschip that man is worthy to have. And 
therfore may the synful man wel seye, as saith 
seint Bernard, accursed be the bitternesse of my 
synne, for which ther moste be suffered so moche 
bitternesse. For certis, after the dyvers dis- 
cordaunces of oure wickednes was the passioun 
of oure Lord Jhesu Crist ordeyned in divers 
thinges; as thus, Certis sinful mannes soule is 
bytraysid of the devel, by coveitise of temporal 
prosperité; and scorned by disceyt, whan he 
cheseth fleischly delytes ; and yit is it tormentid 
by impacience of adversité, and byspit by servage 
and subjeccioun of synne, and atte last it is 
slayn finally. For this discordaunce of synful 
man, was Jhesu Crist first bytraised; and after 
was he bounde, that com for to unbynden us fro 
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synne and of peyne. Than was he scorned, that 
oonly schulde be honoured in alle thing of alle 
thinges. Than was his visage, that oughte be 
desired to be say of al mankynde (in which 
visage aungels desiren to loke) vileynusly byspit. 
Thanne was he scorned” that nothing had agilt; 
and fynally, thanne was he crucified and slayn. 
Thanne was accomplised the word of Ysaye, He 
was woundid for oure mysdede, and defouied by 
oure felonyes. Now sith Jhesu Crist tok upon 
him thilke peyne of alle oure wikkednes mochil 
oughte Eeibal Some wepe and bywayle, that for 
nis synnes schulde Goddes sone of hevene al this 
endure. 

The sixte thing that oughte to moeve a man 
to contricioun, is the hope of thre thinges, that 
is to sayn, forgevenes of synne, and the gifte of 
grace wel for to do, and the glorie of heven, with 
which God schal guerdoun man for his goode 
deedis. And for als moche as Jhesu Crist geveth 
us these giftes of his largesse and of his sove- 
rayn bounté, therfore is he cleped, Jhesus Na- 
zarenus rex Judeorum. Jhesus is for to say, 
saveour of savacioun, of whom me schal hope to 
have forgevenes of synnes, which that is pro- 
prely savacioun of synnes. And therfore seyde 
the aungel to Joseph, thow schalt clepe his name 
Jhesus, that schal save his poeple of here synnes. 
And herof saith seint Petir, ther is noon other 
name under heven, that is geve to any man, by 
which a man may be savyd, but oonly Jhesus. 
Nazarenus is as moche to mf as florisching, in 
which a man schal hope, that he that geveth him 
remissioun of synnes, schal give him grace wel 
to doo. For in the flour is hope of fruyt in tyme 
zomynge, and in forgivenes hope of grace wel to 
do. Iwas atthe dore of thin herte, saith Jhesus, 
and cleped for to entre; he that openith to me, 
schal have forgevenes of synne; I wol entre 
into him by my grace, and soupe with him by 
the goode workes that he schal doon, whiche 
werkes ben the foode of God, and he schal soupe 
with me by the grete joye that I schal give him. 
Thus schal man hope, that for his werkis of 
Pane God schal give him his regne, as he 

ihetith him in the Gospel. 

Now schal man understonde, in what maner 
schal be his contricioun. I say, it schal be uni- 
versal and total, this is to say, a man schal be 
verray repentaunt for alle his synnes, that he hath 
doon in delyt of his thought, for delit is ful pe- 
rilous. For ther ben tuo maners of consentyng, 
that oon of hem is cleped consentyng of affeccioun, 
whan a man is moeved to synne, and delitith him 
longe for to thinke on that synne, and his resoun 
aparceyveth wel that it is synne agayns the lawe 
of God, and yit his resoun refreyneth not his foule 
delit or talent, though he seth wel apertly, that 
it is agenst the reverence of God; although his 
resoun consente not to do the synne in dede, yit 
sayn some doctours, delyt that duellith longe it 
is ful perilous, al be it never so lite. And also 
a man schulde sorwe, namely for al that he hath 
desired agayn the lawe of God, with parfyt con- 
sentynge of. his hert and of his resoun, for therof 
's no doute, that it is dedly synne in consentyng; 
for certis ther is no dedly synne, but that it nas 
first in mannes thought, and after that in his 

42 gcorned. Tyrwhitt reads scourged with the Lansd. Ms. 


delit, and so forth into consentyng, and into dede. 
Wherfore say J, that many men repente hem 
never of suche thoughtes and delites, ne never 
schrive hem of it, but oonly of the dede of grete 
synnes outward. Wherfore I say, that suche 
wickid delitis and wickid thoughtes ben subtile 
bigilours of hem that schuln be dampned. More- 
over man oughte to sorwe for his wicked wordes, 
as wel as his wikked dedes; for certis the repen- 
taunce of a singuler synne, and nought repente 
of alle his other synnes, or elles repente him of 
alle his othere synnes, and not of a singuler 
synne, may nought availe. For certis God Al- 
mighty is al good, and therfore he forgeveth al, 
or elles right nought. And hereof saith seint 
Augustin, I wot certeynly, that God is enemy to 
every synnere; and how thanne he that ob- 
servith oon synne, schal he have remissioun of 
the remenant of his other synnes? Nay. And 
fortherover, contricioun schulde be wounder 
sorwful and anguisschous, and therfore givith 
him God pleinly his mercy. And therfore whan 
my soule was anguissheous withinne me, I hadde 
remembraunce of God, that my prayer mighte 
come tohim. And fortherover, contricioun moste 
be continuelly, and that a man have stedefast 
purpos to schryve him, and for to amende him 
of his lyf. or sothly, whil contricioun lastith, 
man may ever hope of forgevenes. And of this 
cometh hate of synne, that destroyeth synnc 
bothe in himself, and eek in other folk at his 
power. And therfore saith David, ye that loven 
God, hatith wikkidnesse; for trustith wel for to 
love God, is for to love that he loveth, and hate 
that he hateth. as Sf 

The laste thing that a man schuld understonde 
in contricioun is this, wherof availith contricioun? 
I say, that som tyme contricioun delivereth man 
fro synne; of which that David saith, I say, quod 
David, I purposid fermely to schryve me, and 
thou, Lord, relesedist my synne. And right so 
as contricioun availith nat withoute sad purpos 
of schrift if man have oportunité, right so litil 
worth is schrifte or satisfaccioun withoute con- 
tricioun. And, moreover, contricioun destruyeth 
the prisoun of helle, and makith wayk and feble 
the strengthes of the develes, and restorith the 
gift of the holy gost, and of alle vertues, and it 
clensith the soule of synnes, and delivereth the 
soule fro the peynes of helle, and fro the companye 
of the devel, and fro the servage of synne, and 
restorith it to alle goodes espiritueles, into the 
peru: and communioun of holy chirche. 
And fortherover, it makith him that somtyme 
was sone of ire, to be the sone of grace; and 
alle these thinges he provith by holy writte. 
And therfore he that wil sette his herte to these 
thinges, he were ful wys. For sothly he scholde 
not thanne in al his lyf have corrage to synne, 
but given his body and al his herte to the ser- 
vice of Jhesu Crist, and therof do him homage, 
For certis oure swete Lord Jhesu Crist hath 
sparid us so debonerly in oure folyes, that if he 
ne hadde pité of mannes soule, sory songe mighte 
we alle synge. 


Explicit prima pars penitentie ; et incipit secunda 
pars ejusdem. 
The secounde partye of penitence is confes 
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sioun, that is, signe of contricioun. Now schul 
ye understonde what is confessioun; and whe- 
thir it oughte needes be doon or noon; and 
whiche thinges ben convenable to verray con- 
fessioun. First schalt thou understonde, that 
confessioun is verrey schewyng of synnes to the 
prest; this is to sayn verray, for he moot schewe 
him of alle the condiciouns that ben longynge 
to his synne, as ferforth as he can; al mot be 
sayd, and nought excused, ne hyd, ne for- 
wrappid; and nought avaunte him of his goode 
werkis. 

And forthermore it is necessary to under- 
stonde whens that synnes springe, and how thay 
encresen, and whiche they ben. 

Of the springing of synnes as seint Poul saith, 
in this wise, that right as by a man synne 
entred first into this world, and thorugh that 
synne deth, right so thilke deth entred into 
alle men that synneden; and this man was 
Adam, by whom that synne entred into this 
world, when he brak the comaundement of 
God And therfore he that first was so mighty, 
that he schuld not have deyed, bicam siththe 
suche on that he moste needis deye, whethir 
he wolde or noon, and al his progenie that is in 
this world, that in thilke manner synneden. 

* Loke that in the estate of innocence, whan 
Adam and Eve nakid were in paradys, and no 
thing schame ne hadden of her nakidnesse, 
how that the serpent, that was most wily of 
alle other bestis that God hadde makid, sayde 
to the womman, why comaundid God to yow 
schulde nought ete of every tree in Para- 
ys? 

The womman answerde, of the fruyt, quod 
she, of the trees in Paradys we feede us, but 
sothly of the fruyt of the tre that is in the 
myddil of Paradis God forbad us for to eten, ne 
not touche it, lest peraventure we schulde deye. 

The serpent sayde to the womman, nay, nay, 
ye schal not drede of deth, for sothe God wot, 
that what day ye ete therof youre eyen schai 
open and ye schul ben as goddis, knowing good 


--and harm. 


The womman saugh the tree was good to feed- 
yng, and fair to the eyen, and delitable to sight; 


’ she tok of the fruyt of the tree and eet it, and 


gaf to hir housbond, and he eet it; and anoon 
the eyen of hem bothe openeden; and whan 
that thay knowe that thay were naked, thay 
sowede of fige leves in maner of breches, to 
hiden here membirs. 

Here may ye see, that dedly synne uath first 
suggestioun of the feend, as scheweth here by 
the neddir; and aftirward ‘the delit of the fleisch, 
as scheweth here by Eva; and after that the 
consentyng of resoun, as "schewith by Adam. 
For trustith wel, though so were that the feende 
temptid oon, Eve, that is to sayn the fleissch, 
and the fleissch hadde delit in the beauté of 
the fruyt defendid, yit certes til that resoun, 
that is to say, Adam, consentid to the etyng of 
the fruyt, yit stood he in thastaat of innocence. 
Of thilk Adam took we thilke synne original; 
for of him flesschly descendit be we alle and 
engendrit of. vile and corrupt matiere; and 
whan the soule is put in oure body, right anoon 
is contract original synne; and that, that was 
erst but oonly peyne of concupiscence, is after- 
ward bothe peyne and synne; and therefore be 
we alle isborn sones of wraththe, and of damp- 
nacioun perdurabie, if it nere baptisme that we 
receyven, which bynymeth us the culpe. 


But forsothe the peyne duellith with us as 
to temptacioun, which peyne highte concupis- 
cence. And this coneupiscence, whan it is 
wrongfully disposed or ordeyned in man, it 
makith him to coveyte, by covetise of fleissch, 
fleisschly synne, by sight<of his eyghen, as to 
erthely thinges, and eek coveityse of heigh- 
nesse, as by pride of herte. 

Now as to speke of the firste coveitise, that is 
concupiscence after the lawe of oure membri8, 
that weren lawfully maked, and by rightful 
juggement of God, I say, for as moche as a man 
is nought obeissant to God, that is his Lord, 
therfore is fleissch to him disobeisant thurgh 
concupiscence, which that yit is cleped noris- 
shing of synne, and occasion of synne. Therfore, 
al the while that a man hath in him the peyne 
of concupiscence, it is impossible but he be 
tempted somtyme and moeved in his fleisch to 
synne. And this may not faile, as longe as he 
liveth. It may wel wexe feble and faille by 
vertu of baptisme, and by the grace of God 
thorugh penitence; but fully schal it never 
quenche, that he schal somtyme be moeved in 
himself, but if he were al refreydit by siknes, 
or by malefice of sorserye, or colde drinkes. 

For what saith seint Poul? the fleissh coveit- 
ith agayn the spirit, and the spirit agayn the 
fleisch ; thay ben so contrarie and so stryven, 
that a man may nought alwey do as he wolde. 
The same seint Poul, after his penaunce, in 
watir and in lond; in watir by night and by 
day, in gret peril, and in gret peyne; in lond 
and in famyne and in thurst, and colde and 
clothles, oones almost stoned al to the deth; 


yit. saide he, allas! I caytif man, who schal | 


delyvere me fro the prisoun of my caytif 
body ? 

And seint Jerom, whan he long tyme had 
woned in desert, here wher as he hadde no 
compaignye but of wilde bestes; wher as he 
hadde no mete but herbs, and water to his 
drink, ne non bed but the nakid erthe, for which 
his fleisch was as blak as an Ethiopen for hete, 
and neigh destroyed for cold; yit sayde he, that 
the brennyng of lecchery boylid in al his body. 

Wherfore I wot wel sicurly that thay be 
desceyved that say, thay ben not temptid in here 
body. Witnesse on seint Jame thapostil, that 
saith, that every wight is tempted in his oughne 
concupiscence; that is to sayn, that everych of 
us hath matere and occasioun to be tempted of 
the norischyng of synne that is in his body. 
And therfore seint Johan the Evaungelist saith, 
if that we sayn we be withoute synne, we de- 
ceyve ouresilf, and trouthe is nought in us. 

Now schal ye understonde in what maner that 
synne waxith and encresceth ina man. The 
firste thing is thilke norisching of synne, of 
which I spak biforn, thilke concupiscence; and 
after that cometh the suggestioun® of the devel, 
that is to sayn, the develes bely, with which he 
bloweth in man the fuyr of fleisschly concu- 
piscence; and after that a man bythink him 
whethir he wol don it or non, thilke thing to 
which he is tempted. Andthanneif that aman 
withstonde and wayve the firste enticynges of 
his fleisshe, and of the feend, it is no synne, 
and if so be he do not so, thanne feeleth he 
anoon a flame of delit, and thanne it is 
good to be war and kepe him wel, or ellis 
he wil falle anoon into consentyng of synne, 
and thanne wol he do it, if he may have tyme, 
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and space, and place. And of this matere saith 
Moyses by the devel, in this maner; the feend 
saith, I wol chace and pursewe the man by wickid 
suggestiouns, and I wil hent him by moevyng 
and steryng of synne, and I wil parte my prise, 
or my pray, by deliberacioun, and my lust schal 
be accomplisit in delit; I wil drawe my sword in 
consentynge; (for certes, right as a swerd de- 
partith a thing in tuo parties, right so consent- 
ynge departeth God fro man;) and thanne wol I 
sle him with my hond in dede of synne. Thus 
saith the feend; for certis, thanne is a man al 
deed in soule; and thus is synne accomplisid, by 
cemptacioun, by delit, and by consentvne; and 
thanne is the synne cleped actuel. 

For sothe synne is in two maneres, outher it is 
venial, or dedly synne. Sothly, whan man lovith 
any creature more than Jhesu Crist oure creatour, 
thanne it is dedly synne; and venial synne is, if 
a man love Jhesu Crist lesse than him oughte. 
For sothe the dede of this venial synne is ful 

erilous, for it amenisith the love that men schulde 

aye to God, more and more. And therfore if a 
man charge more himself with many suche venial 
synnes, certes, but if so be that he som tyme dis- 
charge him of hem by schrifte, thay may ful lightly 
amenise in him al the love that he hath to Jhesu 
Crist; and in this wise skippith venial into dedly 
synne. For certes, the more that a man chargith 
his soule with venial synnes, the more is he en- 
clyned to falle in deedly synne. And therfore let 
us nought be negligent to descharge us of venial 
synnes. For the proverbe saith, that many smale 
makith a gret. And herken this ensample; a greet 
wawe of the see cometh som tyme with so gret a 
violence, that it drenchith the schip; and the same 
harm doon som tyme smale droppis of watir, 
that entrith thurgh a litil creves into the thurrok, 
and into the bothum ofa schip, if men be so neg- 
ligent, that thay descharge hit nought by tyme. 
And therfore, although ther be difference betueen 
these tuo causes of drenching, algates the schip 
is dreynt. Right so farith it som tyme of deedly 
synne, and of anoyous venial synnes, whan thay 
multiplien in a man so gretly, that thilke worldly 
thynges that he loveth, thurgh which he sinneth 
venially, is as gret in his herte as the love of God, 
or more. And therfore the love of every thing 
that is not byset in God, ne doon principally for 
Goddes sake, although a man love it lasse than 
God, yit is it venial synne; and deedly synne, 
whan the love of eny thing weyeth in the hert of 
a man, as moche as the love of God, or more. 
Dedly synne is, as saith seint Austyn, whan man 
torneth his hert from God, which that is verray 
soverayn bounté, that may not chaunge and flitte, 
and give his herte to a thing that may chaunge 
and flitte; and certes, that is every thing save 
God,of heven. For sothe, if that a man gieve 
his love, the which that he owith to God with al 
his herte, unto a creature, certes, as moche of 
love as he giveth to thilke creature, so moche he 
reveth fro God, and therfore doth he synne, for 
he that is dettour to God. ne yeldeth not to God al 
his dette, that is to sayn, al the love of his hert. 

Now siththe man understondith generally which 
is yenial synne, thanne is it covenable to telle 
specially of synnes, whiche that many a man 
perayventure ne demith hem no synnes, and schry- 
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veth him not of the some thinges, and yet nathe- 
les thay ben synnes; and, sothly, as clerkes 
writen; this is to say, at every tyme that man 
etith or drinkith more than suffiseth to the sus- 
tienaunce of his body, in certeyn he doth synne; 
and eek whan he spekith more than it needith, 
he doth synne; and eek whan he herkeneth 
nought benignely the pleynt of the pore; eek 
whan he is in hele of body, and wil not faste 
whan other folk fasten, withouten cause reson- 
able; eek whan he slepith more than needith, or 
whan he cometh by tkilk enchesoun to late to 
holy chirche, or to other werkes of charité; eke 
whan he useth his wyf withoute soverayn desir 
of engendrure, to thonour of God, and for then- 
tent to yelde his wyf the dette of his body; eek 
whan he wil not visite the sike, and the prisoner, 
if he may; eek if he love wyf, or child, or other. 
worldly thing, more than resoun requireth; eek 
if he flatere or blaundisshe more than him oughte 
for eny necessité; eek if a man menuse or with- 
drawe the almesse of the povere; eek if he appa= 
raylith his mete more deliciously than it nedithe 
or ete it to hastily by licouresnes; eek if he talke 
of vanitees at chirche, or at Goddis service, or 
that he be a talkere of ydil wordes of vanité or 
of vilonye, for he schal yelde of hem acount at 
the day of doome; eek whan he heetith or assur- 
eth to do thinges that he may nought performe; 
eek whan that by lightnes or foly he myssaith or 
scorneth his neighebor; eek whan he hath eny 
wicked suspeccioun of thing, that he wot of it no 
sothfastnesse : these thinges and mo withoute 
nombre ben synnes, as saith seint Austyn. Now 
schal men understonde, that al be it so that noon 
erthely man may eschiewe alle venial synnes, 
yit may he refreyne hem by the brennyng love 
that he hath to oure Lord Jhesu Crist, and b 
prayeres, and by confessioun, and other gocde 
werkes, so that it schal but litil greve. For, as 
saith seint Austyn, gif a man love God in sucha | 
maner, that al that ever he doth is in the love of 
God, or for the love of God verraily, for he 
brenneth in the love of God, loke how moche 
that a drope of watir, that fallith in a furneys 
ful of fuyr, annoyeth or greveth the brenning of 
the fire, so moche in like maner annoyeth or 
greveth a venial synne unto a man that is perfyt 
in the love of Jhesu Crist. Men may also re- 
freyne venial synne, by receyvyng of the precious 
body of Jhesu Crist; by receyvyng eek of holy 
water; by almes dede; by general confessioun of 
Confiteor at masse, and at prime, and at complyn; 
and by blessing of bisschops and of prestes, and 
by other goode werkis. ; 

Now it is bihovely thing to telle whiche ben 
dedly synnes, that is to sayn, chiveteyns of syn- 
nes; for as moche as alle thay renne in oon loos, 
but in divers maners. Now ben thay cleped 
chiveteyns, for als moche as thay ben chief and 
springers of all othere synnes. The roote of 
these seven synnes thanne is pride, the general 
synne and roote of alle harmes. For of this 
roote springen general braunches; as ire, envye, 
accidie or sleuthe, avarice or coveitise (to com- 
mune understondynge), glotonye, and leccherie: 
and everich of these synnes hath his braunches 
and his twigges, as schal be declarid in here 
chapitres folwinge. 
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And though so be, that no man can telle ut- 
_ terly the nombre of the twigges, and of the harm 
that cometh of pride, yit wol I schewe a party 
of hem, as ye schul understonde. Ther is in- 
obedience, avauntyng, crisye, despit, arra- 
gaunce, impudence, swellyng of hert, insolence, 
elacioun, impacience, strif, contumacie, presump- 
cion, irreverence, pertinacie, veinglorie, and many 
another twigge that I can not telle ne declare. 
Inobedient is he that disobeieth for despyt to the 
comaundementz of God, and to his sovereigns, 
and to his gostly fader. Avauntour, is he that 
bosteth of the harm or of the bounté that he 
hath don. Ypocrisy, is that hydeth to schewe 
him such as he is, and scheweth him such as he 
not is. Despitous, is he that hath desdayn of 
his neighebour, that is to say, of his even Cris- 
ten, or hath despit to doon that him ought to 
doon. Arragaunt, is he that thinketh that he 
hath thilke bountees in him, that he hath not, or 
weneth that he schulde have hem by desert, or 
elles he demeth that he is that he is not. Im- 
pudent, is he that for his pride hath no schame 
of his synne. Swellyng of hert, is whan a man 
rejoysith him of harm that he hath don. Inso- 
lent, is he that dispisith in his juggement alle 
| other folk, as to regard of his valieu, and of his 
| connyng, and of his spekyng, and of his beryng. 
Elacioun, is whan he may never suffre to have 
maister ne felawe. Impacient, is he that wil not 
ben i-taught ne undernome of his vices, and b 
stryf werreth trouthe witynge, and defendet 
his folie. Contimax, is he that thorugh his in- 
dignacioun is agains everych auctorité or power 
of hem that been his soverayns. Presumpcioun, 
is whan a man undertakith and emprisith that 
him oughte not to do, or elles that he may not 
doo, and that is cleped surquidrye. Irreverence, 
is whan men doon not honour ther as hem ought 
_ to doon, and wayteth to be reverenced. Perti- 
nacie, is whan man defendith his folye, and 
trusteth to moche to his owne witte. Vainglorie, 
is for to have pomp, and delit in temporal heigh- 
nes, and glorifie him in worldly estaat. Jange- 
lyng, is whan a man spekith to moche biforn 
folle and clappith as a mille, and taketh no keep 
what he saith. 

And yit is ther a privé spice of pride, that 
wayteth first to be saluet er he saliewe, al be he 
lasse worth than that other is, paradventure; 
and eek wayteth or desireth to sitte above him, 
or to go above him in the way, or kisse the pax, 
or ben encensed, or gon to the offringe biforn his 
neighebore, and suche semblable thinges, agains 
his dueté peraventure, but that he hath his herte 
and his entente in such a proud desir to be mag- 
nified and honoured toforn the poeple. 

Now ben there tuo maners of pride; that oon 
is heighnes withinne the hert of a man, and that 
other is withoute. Of which sothly these for- 
sayde thinges, and mo than I have said, aper- 
teynen to pride that is in the hert of a man; and 
that other spices of pride ben withoute ; but 
_ natheles, that oon of thise spices of pride is signe 
of that other, right as the gay levesselle at the 
taverne is signe of wyn that is in the celer. And 
this is in many thinges; as in speche and contie- 


naunce, and in outrageous array of clothing. For 
certis, if ther hadde be no synne in clothing, 
Crist wolde not so soone have notid and spoke 
of the clothing of thilke riche man in the gospel. 
And seint Gregorie saith, that precious clothing 
is coupable for derthe of it, and for his schort- 
nes,'* and for his straungenes and disgisines, and 
for the superfluité, or for the inordinat skantnes 
of it; allas! many man may sen as in oure dayes, 
the synful costlewe array of clothing, and namely 
in to moche superfluité, or elles in to disordinat 
skantnes. 

As to the firste synne in superfluité of clothing, 
which that makid is so dere, to harm of the 
poeple, not oonly the cost of embrowdyng, the 
guyse, endentyng or haa’ ies 5 swandyng, palyng, 
or bendyng,’® and semblable wast of cloth in 
vanité; and ther is also costlewe furring in here 
gownes, so mochil pounsyng of chiseles to make 
holes, so moche daggyng of scheris, for with the 
superfluité in lengthe of the forsaide gownes, tray]- 
inge in the donge and in the myre, on hors and eek 
on foote, as wel of man as of womman, that al thilke 
traylyng is verraily (as in effect) wasted, con- 
sumed, thredbare, and rotyn with donge, rather 
than it is geven to the pore, to gret damage of 
the forsaide pore folk, and that in sondry wise; 
this is to sain, the more that cloth is wastid, the 
more most it coste to the poeple for the scarse- 
nes; and forthermore, if it so be that thay wolde 
give suche pounsed and daggid clothing to the 
pore folk, it is not convenient to were to the 
folk, ne suffisaunt to beete here necessité, to kepe 
hem fro the desperance of the firmament. U: 
that other syde, to speke of the horrible disor- 
dinat scantnes of clothing, as ben these cuttiad 
sloppis or anslets,"* that thurgh her schortnes re 
covereth not the schamful membre of man, to 
wickid entent; alas! som men of hem schewen 
the schap and the boce of the horrible swollen 
membres, that semeth like to the maledies of 
hirnia, in the wrapping of here hose, and eck 
the buttokes of hem, that faren as it were the 
hinder part of a sche ape in the fulle of the 
moone. And moreover the wrecchid swollex 
membres that thay schewe thurgh desgysyng, 
in departyng of here hoses in whyt ane ree&. 
seemith that half the schameful privé membres 
wereflayn. And if it so be that thay departe here 
hosen in other colours, as is whit and bliew, or 
whit and blak, or blak and reed, and so forth; 
thanne semith it, as by variaunce of colour, that 
half the F osahi of his privy membris ben corrupt 
by the fuyr of seint Antony, or by cancre, or 
other such meschaunce. And yit of the hynder 
partye of here buttokes it is ful horrible for to 
see, for certis in that partie of here body ther as 
thay purgen her stynkyng ordure, that foule 
party schewe thay to the poeple proudly in de- 
spyt of honesté, which honesté that Jhesu Crist 
and his frendes observeden to schewen in his lif. 
Now as of the outrageous array of wommen, 
God wot, that though the visage of some of hem 
seme ful chaste and debonaire, yit notifye thay, 
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in here array of attyre, licorousnesse and pride. 
I say not that honesté in clothing of man or 
womman is uncoyenable, but certis the super- 
fluité or disordinat skantnes of clothing is re- 
prevable. Also the synne of here ornament, or 
of apparaile, as in\thinges that aperteynen to 
rydyng, as in to many delicat horses, that ben 
holden for delyt, that thay ben so faire, fat, and 
costlewe ; and also in many a vicious knave, 
mayntened bycause of hem; and in to curious 
harnoys, as in sadelis, and bridlis, cropours, and 
peytrelie, covered with precious clothing, and 
riche barres and plates of gold and of silver. 
For whiche God saith by Zaohare the prophete, 
‘I wol confounde the ryders of suche horsis. 
These folk take litil reward of the ryding of 
Goddes sone of heven, and of his harneys, whan 
he rode upon an asse, and hadde noon other'har- 
neys but the clothing of his disciples newe. Ne 
rede I not that ever he rode on other beest. I 
speke this for the synne of superfluité, and 
nought for resonable honesté, whan resoun it re- 
quirith. And fortherover, certes pride is gretly 
notified in holdyng of gret meyné, whan thay 
ben of litil profyt or of right no profyt, and 
namely whan that meyné is felenous and daun- 
gerous to the poeple by hardynesse of lordschipe, 
or by way of offices; for certes, suche lordes selle 
thanne — lordschipe to the devel of helle, 
whan thay susteyne the wickidnes of here meyné. 
Or elles, whan these folk of lowe degré, as is 
thilke that holden hostilries, and susteyne the 
thefte of here hostilers, and that is in many ma- 
neres of disceytes; thilke maner of folk ben the 
flyes that folwen the hony, or elles the houndes 
that folwen the carayn. Suche forsayde folk 
strangelen spirituelly here lordschipes; for 
whiche thus saith David the prophete, Wikked 
deth moot come upon suche lordschipes, and God 
eve that thay moot descende into helle adoun; 
for in here houses ben iniquités and schrewed- 
nesses, and not God of‘heven. And certes, but 
thay do amendement, right so as Jacob gaf his 
benisoun to Laban by the service of God, and to 
Pharao by the service of Joseph, right so God 
wil geve his malisoun to suche lordschipes as 
susteynen the wikkednes of her servauntes. but 
thay come to amendement. 
ide of the table apperith ful ofte; tur certes 
riche men ben cleped to feste, and pore folk ben 
put away and rebuked; also in excesse of divers 
metis and drinkis, and namely of suche maner 
of bake metis and dische metis brennyng of 
wilde fuyr, and peynted and castelid with papire, 
and semblable wast, so that it is abusioun for to 
thinke. And eek in greet preciousnes of vessel, 
and in curiousnesse of vessel, and of mynstraleye, 
by the whiche a man is stired the more to delitis 
of luxurie, if'so be that thay sette her herte the 
lasse upon oure Lord Jhesu Crist, certeyn it is 
a synne; and certeinly the delites mighte be so 
grete in this caas, that men mighte lightly falle 
by hem into dedly synne. ‘The espices that 
sourdren of pride, sothely whan thay sourdren 
of malice y-magined te avised, aforn cast, or 
elles of usage, ben dedly synnes, it is no doute. 
And whan thay sourden by frelté unavysed so- 
deinly, and sodeinly withdrawe agayn, al be thay 
grevous synnes, I gesse thay ben not dedly. 


Now mig te men axe, wherof pride sourdeth and 
springeth. Isay som tyme it springith of the 
goods of nature, and som tyme of the goodes of 
ortune, and som tyme of the goodes of grace. 
Certes the goodes of nature stonden outher in 
goodes of body, or goodes of soule. Certis, the 
oodes of the body ben hele of body, strengthe, 
eliverance,’ beauté, gentrie, fraunchise ; the 
goodes of nature of the soule ben good wit, 
scharp understondyng, subtil engyn, vertu natu- 
rel, good memorie; goodes of fortune been rich- 
esses, highe degrees of lordschipes, and preisyng 
of the poeple; goodes of grace been science, 
power to suffre spirituel travaile, benignité, ver~ 
tuous contemplacioun, withstondyng of tempta- 
cioun, and semblable thinges; of whiche forsayde 
goodes, certes it is a gret foly, a man to 
pryden him in any of hem alle. Now as for to 
speke of goodes of nature, God wot that som 
bane we havehem in nature as moche to oure 
e as to oure profit. As for to speke of 
hele of body, certes it passith ful lightly, and 
eek it is ful ofte enchesoun of the siknesse of the 
soule. For God wot, the fleissch is a gret enemy 
to the soule; and therfore the more that oure 
body is hool, the more be we in peril to falle. 
Eke for to pride him in his strengthe of body, it 
is a foly; for certes the fleisch coveytith again 
the spirit; and ay the more strong that the 
fleisch is, the sorier may the soule be; and over 
al, this strengthe of body and worldly hardynes 
causeth ful ofte many man peril and meschaunce. - 
Eek for to pride him of his gentrie is ful gret 
folye; for often tyme the gentrie of the body by- 
nymeth the gentery of the soule; and we ben 
alle of oon fader and of oon moder; and alle we 
ben of oon nature roten and corrupt, bothe riche 
and pore. For sothe oon maner gentry is for ty 
prayse, that apparailleth mannes corrage witr 
vertues and moralitees, and makith him Cristes 
child; for trustith wel, over what man that synne 
hath maistry, he is a verray cherl to synne. 
Now ben ther general signes of gentilessé; as 
schewyng of vice and rybaudrie, and servage of 
synne, in word, in werk and contenaunce, and 
usinge vertu, curtesie, and clennes, and to he 
liberal, that is to sayn, large by mesure; for 
thilke that passith mesure is foly and synne. 
And another is to remembre him of bounté thst 
he of other folk hath resceyved. Another is to 
be benigne to his goode subjectis; wherfore, as 
saith Senek, ther is nothing more coyenable to 
aman of heigh estate, than debonairté and pité; 
and therfore thise flies that men clepen bees, 
whan thay make here king, thay chesen oon 
that hath no pricke wherwith he may stynge. 
Another is, a man to have a noble herte and a 


diligent, to atteigne to hihe vertuous thinges. — 4 


Certis, also who that prideth him in the goodes 
of grace, is eek an outrageous fool; for thilke 
giftes of grace that schulde have i-torned him to 
goodnes and medicyne, torneth him to venym 
and to confusioun, as saith seint Gregory. Cer- 
tis also, who that pridith him in the goodes of 
fortune, he is a ful gret fool; for som tyme is a 
man a gret lord by the morwe, that is a caytif 
and a wrecche er it be night: and som tyme the 
riches of a man is cause of his deth: and scm 
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tyme the delice of a man is cause of his grevous 
maledye, thurgh which he deieth. Certis, the 
_} eommendacioun .of the poeple is som tyme ful 
| fals and ful brutil for to truste; this day thay 
|| prayse, to morwe thay blame. God woot, desir 

} to have commendacioun of the poeple hath causid 
} | deth of many a busy man. 

Remedium contra superbiam. 

Now sith so is, that ye han herd and under- 
| stonde what is pride, and whiche ben the spices 
_| of it, and whens pride sourdeth and springeth; 
now schul ye understonde which is the remedy 
|| agayns pride; and that is humilité or meekenes, 

that is a vertue thurgh which a man hath verray 
|| knowleche of himself, and holdith of himself no 
|| pride, ne pris, ne deynté, as in regard of his de- 
| sertes, considering evermore his frelté. Now ben 
ther thre maners of humilité; as humilité in hert, 
‘another is humilité in his mouth, the thridde in 
workes. The humilité in his herte is in foure 
'| maners; that oon is, whan a man holdith him- 

_ self not worth biforn God of heven; another is, 
whan he despiseth no man; the thrid is, whan 
|| hene rekkith nought though a man holde him 
| neaght worth; the ferthe is, whan he holdeth 
him nought sory of his humiliacioun. Also the 
_ kumilité of mouth is in foure thinges; in at- 
tempre speche; in humbles of speche; and whan 
he Crerawieh with his owne mouth, that he is 
such as him thenkith that he is in herte; ano- 
| ther is, whan he praisith the bounté of another 
man ard nothing therof amenusith. Humilité 
|| eck in werk is in foure maneres. The first is, 
|| whan he puttith other men tofore him; the se- 

- ecande is, to chese the lowest place over al; the 
tirid is, gladly to assente to good counseil; the 
ferthe is, gladly to stonde to thaward of his sove- 
 reyns, or of him that is in heigher degré; cer- 
_teyu this is a gret werk of humilité. 

De invidia. 

After pride now wol I speke of the foule synne 
of envye, which that is, as by the word of the 
philosophre, sorwe of other mennes prosperité; 
ara after the word of seint Austyn, is it sorwe 
of cther mennes wele, and joye of other mennes 
harm. This foule synne is platly agayns the 
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agayn the Holy Gost, yt natheles, for as moche 
as bounté aperteyneth proprely to the Holy 
Gest, and envye proprely is malice, therfore is 
it proprely agayns the bounté of the Holy Gost. 

_ Now Math malice tuo spices, that is to sayn, 
hardnes of hert in wickednes, or ellis the fleisch 
of man is so blynd, that he considereth not that 
he is in synne, or rekketh not that he is in 
synne; which is the hardnes of the devyl. That 
| other spice of envye is, whan a man warieth 
e, and wot that it is trouthe, and eek whan 

he warieth the grace that God hath geve to his 
neighebor; and al'this is by envye. Certes than 
is envye the worste synne that is; for sothely 
alle other synnes ben somtyme oonly agains oon 
special vertu; but certes envye is agayns alle 
vertues and agayns al goodnes; for it is sory of 
alle the bountees of his neighebor; and in this 
mancr it is divers from all the synnes; for wel 
unnethe is ther any synne that it ne hath som 
dens in itself, poe f oonly envye, that ever hath 


Holy Gost. Al be it so, that every synne is} 


in itself anguisch and sorwe. The spices of en- 
vye ben these. Ther is first sorwe of other 
mennes goodnes and of her prosperité; and 
prosperité is kyndely matier of Joye; thanne js 
envye a synne agayns kynde. ‘The secounde 
spice of envye is joye of other mennes harm; 
and that is proprely lik to the devyl, that ever 
rejoyeth him of mennes harm. Of these tuo 
spices cometh bacbityng; and this synne of bak- 
bytyng or detraccioun hath certein spices, as 
thus: som man praiseth his neighebor by a 
wickid entent, for he makith alway a wickid 
knotte atte last ende; alway he makith a but 
at the last ende, that is thing of more blame, 
than worth is al the praysing. The secounde 
spice is, that if a man be good, and doth or saith 
a thing to good entent, the bacbiter wol torne al 
thilke goodnes up-so-doun to his schrewed entent. 
The thridde is to amenuse the bounté of his 
neighebor. The ferthe spiece of bakbytyng is 
this, that if men speke goodnes of a man, than 
wil the bakbiter seyn, “ Parfay, yit such a man 
is bet than he;” in dispraysynge of him that men 
praise. The fifte spice is this, for to consente 
gladly and herken gladly to the harm that men 
speke of other folk. This synne is ful gret, and 
ay encresith after thentent of the bakbiter. 
After bakbytyng cometh grucching or mur- 
muracioun, and som tyme it springith of impa- 
cience!® agayns God, and somtyme agains man. 
Agayns God is it whan a man grucchith agayn 
the pyne of helle, or agayns poverte, or of losse 
of catel, or agayns reyn or tempest, or elles 
grucchith that schrewes han prosperité, or ellis : 
that goode men han adversité; and alle these 
thinges schulde men suffre paciently, for thay 
come by rightful juggement and ordinaunce of 
God. Som tyme cometh grucching of avarice 
as Judas grucched agens the Maudeleyn, whar. 
sche anoynted the hed of oure Lord Jhesu Crist 
with hir precious oynement. This maner mur- 
mur is swich as whan man grucchith of goodnes 
that himself doth, or that other folk doon of here 
owne catel. Som tyme cometh murmur of pride, 
as whan Symon the Pharisé grucchid agayn the 
Maudeleyn, whan sche approchid to Jhesu Crist 
and wepte at his feet for hir synnes; and som- 
tyme it sourdith of envye, whan men discoveren | 
a mannes harm that was privé, or bereth him on 
hond thing that is 'fals. Murmuryng eek is ofte 
among servauntz, that grucchen whan here sove- 
rayns bidden hem to doon leeful thinges; and 
for as moche as thay dar nought openly with- 
.stonde the comaundementz of here soverayns, 
yit wol thay sayn harm and grucche and mur- 
mure prive y for verray despit; whiche wordes 
men clepe the develes Pater noster, though so 
be that the devel hadde never Pater noster, but 
that lewed men calle it so. Som tyme it cometh 
of ire of privé hate, that norischeth rancour in 
herte, as after-ward I schal declare. Thanne 
cometh eek bitternes of herte, thorugh which 
bitternesse every good deede of his neighebore 
semeth to him bitter and unsayery. But thanne 
cometh discord that unbyndeth alle maner of 
frendschipe. Thanne cometh scornynge of his 
neighebor, al do he never so ae Thanne 
cometh accusyng, as whan man seketh occasioun 
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to aunoyen his neighebore, which that is lik the 
craft of the devel, that waytith both night and 
day to accuse us alle, Thanne cometh malignité, 
thurgh which a man annoyeth his neighebor 
prively if he may, and if he may not, algate his 
wikkid wille schal nought wante, as for to brenne 
his hous prively, or empoysone him, or sleen his 
hestis prively, and semblable thinges. 


Remedium contra invidiam. 


Now wol I speke of the remedies agayns thise 
foule things and this foule synne of envye. First 
is the love of God principal, and lovynge of his 
neighebor as himself; sothely that oon ne ma 
nought ben withoute that other. And truste wel, 
that in the name of thy neighebour thou schalt un- 
derstonde the name of thy brother; for certes alle 
we have oon fader fleisschly, and oon mooder, 
that is to sain, Adam and Eva; and eek oon 
fader spirituel, and that is God of heven, Thy 
neighebor artow holden for to love, and wilne 
him al godenesse, and therfore saith God, love 
thy neighebor as thyself; that is to sayn, bothe 
to savacioun of lif and of soule. And moreover 
thou schalt love him in word, and in benigne 
amonestyng and chastising, and comforte him in 
his annoyes, and praye for him with al thin 
herte. And in dede thou schalt love him in 
such wise that thou schalt do to him in charité, 
as thou woldist it were doon to thin oughne per- 
sone; and therfore thou schalt doon him noon 
harme in wikked word, ne damage him in his 
body, ne in his catel, ne in his soule, by wicked 
entising of ensample. Thou schalt nought de- 
siren his wif, ne noone of his thinges. Under- 
stonde eek that in the name ofneighebor is com- 
prehendid his enemy; certes man schal love his 
enemy by the comaundement of God, and sothly 
thy frend schalt thou love in God. I sayde thin 
eneiny schaltow love for Goddes sake, by his 
comaundement; for if it were resoun that man 
schulde hate his enemy, for sothe God nolde 
nought receyve us to his love that ben his ene- 
myes. Agains thre maner of wronges that his 
enemy doth to him, he schal do thre things, as 
thus: agayns hate and rancour of herte, he 
schal Jove him in herte; agayns chydyng and 
wicked wordes, he schal pray for his enemye ; 
agains wikked dede of his enemy, he schal doon 
him bounté. For Crist saith, loveth youre ene- 
myes, and prayeth for he that speke you 
harme, and for hem that yow chacen and pur- 
sewen; and doth bounté to hem that yow haten, 
Lo, thus comaundeth us oure Lord Jhesu Crist 
to doto oure enemyes; for sothely nature driveth 
us to love oure frendes, and parfay oure enemyes 
han more neede to love than oure frendes. For 
sothely to hem that more neede have, certis to 
hem schul men do goodnes. And certis in thilke 
dede have we remembraunce of the love of Jhesu 
Crist that dyed for his enemys, And in als 
moche as thilke love is more grevous to par- 
forme, so moche is the more gret remedye and 
m and therfore the lovyng of oure enemy 
hath eonfoundid the venym of the devel; for 
rign¢ as the devel is confoundid by humilité, 
right sv is he woundid to the deth by love of 
oure enemy. Certes thanne is love the medi- 
cine that castith out the venym of envye fro 


mannes hert. The spices of this part schuln ba 
more largely declared in here chapitres fol- 


wynge. 
De ira. 


After envye wol I descryven the synne of ire; 
for sothely who so hath envye upon his neighe- 
bor, anoon he wol cémunly fynde him a matiere 
of wraththe in word or in dede agayns him to 
whom he hath envie. And as wel cometh ire of 
pride as of envye, for sothly he that is proud 
or envyous is lightly wroth. ‘This synne of ire, 
after the descryvyng of seint Austyn, is wikked 
wille to ben aven id by word or by dede. Ire, 
after the philosofer, is the fervent blood of raan 
i-quiked in his hert, thurgh which he wolde 
harm to him that him hatith; for certes the hert 
of man by eschawfyng and moevyng of his blood 
waxith so trouble, that he is out of alle jugge- 
ments of resoun. But ye schal cnderpionae that 
ire is in tuo maneres, that oon of hem is good, 
that other is wikked. The goode ire is by jalous 
of goodnesse, thurgh which a man is wroth wi 
wikkidnes and agayn wikkednesse. And ther- 
fore saith a wise man, that ire is bet than piay 
This ire is with deboneirté, and it is wroth with- 
out bitternes; not wroth with the man, but wroth’ 
with the mysdedes of the man; as saith the pro- 
phet David, Irascimini, et nolite peccare, etc. Now 
understonde that wikked ire is in tuo maners, 
that is to sayn, sodeyn ire or hastif ire withoute 
avysement and consenting of resoun; the me- 
nynge and the sentence of this is, that the resoun 
of a man ne consentith not to thilke sodein ire, 
and thanne is it venial. Another ire is ful wicked, 
that cometh of felony of herte, avysed and east 
biforn, with wickid wille to do vengeaunce, and 
therto his resoun consentith; and sothely this is 
deedly synne. This ire is so displesaunt to God, — 
that it troublith his hous, and chaceth the holy — 
Gost out of mannes soule, and wastith and de 
stroyeth that liknes of God, that is to say, the 
vertu that is in mannes soule, and put in him 
the likenes of the devel, and bynymeth the man 
fro God that is his rightful lord. This ire is a 
ful greet plesaunce to the devel, for it is the develes 
fornays that is eschaufid with the fuyr of helle. 
For certes ight so as fuyr is more malgney to 
destroye erthely thinges, hin eny other element, 
right so ire is mighty to destroye alle spirituel 
thinges. Loke how that fuyr of smale gledis, 
that ben almost dede under asshen, wolden 
quiken agayn whan thay ben touched with brim- 
stone, right so ire wol evermore quyken agayn 
whan it is touched by pride that is covered in 
mannes herte. For certes rmyr may nought come 
out of no thing, but if it were first in the same — 
thinge naturelly; as fuyr is drawe out of flintes — 
with steel Right so as pride is often tyme 
inater of ire, right so is rancour norice and 
keper of ire. Ther is a maner tree, as saith 
seint Isidor, that whan men maken fuyr of thilke 
tree, and cover the colis with asshen, sothly the — 
fuyr of it wol lasten al a yer or more; and right 
so fareth it of rancour, whan it oones is con- 
ceyved in the hertis of som men, certein it wol 
lasten fro oon Estren day until another Ester 
day, and more. But certis thilke man is ful fer 
from the mercy of God al thilke while. 


SS 


Pe ne ey ee 


_ synne of ire cometh eek manslaughter. 


_ of whiche bakbiters saith Salomon, t 


to 
man. Manslaughter in dede is in foure maneres. 
_ That oon is by lawe, right as a justice dampnith 
_ him that is coupable to the deth; but let the jus- 
_ tice be war that he do it rightfully, and that he 
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In this forsaide develes fornays ther forgen 
thre schrewes; pride, that ay blowith and en- 
eresith the fuyr by eyes and wickid wordis; 
thanne stont envye, and holdeth the hoote iren 
upon the hert of man, with a paire of longe 
tonges of rancour; and thanne stont the sinne of 
contumelie or strif and cheste, and baterith and 
forgeth by yileyns reprevynges. Certes this 
cursed synne annoyeth bothe to the man himsilf, 
and eek to his Dighebst. For sothely almost al 
the harm that eny man doth to his neighebour 
cometh thurgh wraththe. For certis, outrageous 
wraththe doth al that ever the devyl him co- 
maundeth ; for he ne spareth neyther for our 
Lord Jhesu Crist, ne his moodir; and in his out- 

us anger and ire, allas! ful many oon at 
that tyme felith in his herte ful wikkedly, bothe 
of Crist, and eek of alle his halwes. Is nat this 
a cursed vice? Yis, certis. It bynymeth fro 
man his witte and his resoun, and al his debo- 


| neire lyf spirituel, that scholde kepen his soule. 


Certes it bynymeth eek Goddis dewe lordschipe 


_ (and that is mannes soule) and the love of his 
_ neighebor; it stryveth eek alday agayns trouthe; 
it reveth him wk the quiete of his hert, and sub- 
_ yertith his herte and his soule. : 


Of ire cometh these stynkynge eugendrures; 


first, hate, that is old wraththe; discord, thurgh 
_ which a man forsakith his olde frend that he 
hath loved ful longe; and thanne cometh werre, 


and every maner of wronge that man doth to his 
neighebor in body or in catel. Of this gue 
n 

understonde wel that homicidie (that is, man- 
slaughter) is in divers wise. Som maner of ho- 
micidie is spirituel, and som is bodily. Spirituel 
manslaughter is in sixe thinges. First, by hate, 
as saith seint Johan, he that hateth his brother, 
is an homicide. Homicide is eek ne bakbytyng, 

at thay hice 
twaye swerdes with whiche thay slen here 


_ neighebors; for sothely as wikke is to byayme 
_ his good name as his lif. Homicidy is eek in 
| gevyng of wikkid counseil by fraude, as for to 
_ weve counseil to areyse wicked and wrongful 
_ eustumes and taliages; of whiche saith Salomon, 


a leoun roryng and bere hungry ben like to the 
cruel lordschipes, in withholdyng or abrigging 
of the schipe or the hyre or the wages of ser- 
vauntes, or ellis in usure, or in withdrawyng of 
almes of pore folk. For whiche the wise man 
saith, feedith him that almost dyeth for hunger, 


for sothely but if thou feede him thou slest him. 


And eek these ben dedly synnhes. Bodily man- 


slaughter is, whan thou sleest him with thy 


in other manere, as whan thou comaundist 
en a man, or elles givest counseil to slee a 


ton 


do it nought for delit to spille blood, but for kep- 
ing of rightwisnes. Another homicidy is doon 


- for necessité, as whan a man sleth another him 
_ defendaunt, and that he ne may noon other wise 


eschape fro his owen deth; but certeynly, if he 
escape withoute slaughter of his adversarie, 


ma 
bod sleth him, he doth synne, and he schal bere 
_ penaunce as for dedly synne. Eek if a man by 


caas or adventure schete an arwe or cast astoon 
with which he sleth a man, he is an homicide 
Eke if a womman by negligence overlye hir child 
in hir sleping, it is homicide and deedly synne. 
Eke whan man distourbith concepcioun of a 
child, and makith a womman outher bareyn by 
drinke of venenous herbis, thurgh whiche sche 
may nought conceyve, or sleth hir child by 
drynkes, or elles putteth certeyn material thinges 
in hir secré place to slee the child, or elles doth 
unkyndely synne, by which man, or womman, 
schedith here nature in manne or in place ther 
as the child may nought be conceyved; or ellis 
if a womman have conceyved, and hurt hirself, 
and sleth the child, yit is it homycidie. What 
say we eek of wommen that mordren here chil- 
dren for drede of worldly schame? Certes, it is 
an horrible homicidy. Eek if a man approche 
to a womman by desir of lecchery, thurgh the 
which the child is perischt; or elles smitith a 
womman wytyngly, thurgh which sche sleeth 
hir child; alle these ben homicides, and horrible 
dedly synnes. Yit cometh ther of ire many mo 
synnes, as wel in word, as in werk and thought; 
as he that arettith upon God, and blamith God 
of thing of which he is himself gulty, or despis- 
ith God and alle his halwes, as doon these cursed 
hasardours in divers cuntrees. This cursed synne 
don thay, whan thay felen in here herte ful wick- 
idly of God and his halwes.. Also whan thay 
treten unreverently the sacrament of the auter, 
thilke synne is so gret, that unnethe may it be 
relessed, but that the mercy of God passith alle 
his werkes, and is so gret and so benigne. Thanne 
cometh of ire attry anger, whan a man is scharply 
amonested in his schrifte to forlete synne, thanne 
wol he be angry, and answere hokerly and an- 
grily, to defenden or excusen his synne by un- 
stedefastnesse of his fleisch; or elles he dede it 
to holde companye with his felawes; or ellis he 
saith the fend entjsed him; or elles he dide it for 
his youthe; or ellis his complexioun is so corra- 
geous that he may not forbere; or ellis it is des- 
teny, as he saith, unto a certeyn age or elles he 
saith it cometh him of gentilesce of his auncetrie, 
and semblable thinges. Alle these maner of fclk 
so wrappen hem in here synnes, that thay wol 
nought deliver hemself. For sothely, no wight 
that excuseth him wilfully of his synne, may 
nought be delivered of his synne, til that he 
eeney biknoweth his synne. After this thanne 
cometh sweryng, that is expres agayns the co- 
maundementz of God; and this bifallith often of 
angir and of ire. God saith, thou schalt not 
take the name of thy Lord God in vayn or ia 
ydil. Also, oure Lord Jhesu Crist saith by 
the word of seint Mathew, ne schal ye nut 
swere in alle manere, neither by heven, for it 
is Goddes trone, ne by the eorthe, for it is the 
benche of his feet, ne by Jerusalem, for it is the 
cité of a gret king, ne by thin heed, for tioz 
may nought make an her whit ne blak; but say- 
eth, by youre word, ye, ye, and nay, nay; and 
what it is more, it is of evel. ‘Thus saith Jhesu 
Crist. For Cristes sake, swereth not so synfully, 
in dismembring of Crist, by soule, herte, boones, 
and body; for certes it semeth, that ye thenke 
that cursed Jewes ne dismembrit nought y-nough 
the precious persone of Crist, but ye dismembre 


-_—— 


to witnesse the trouthe. 
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him more. And if so be that the lawe compelle 
yow to swere, thanne reule yow after the lawe of 
God in youre swering, as saith Jeremie, c°, iiij°. 
Thou schalt kepe thre condiciouns, thou schalt 
swere in trouthe, in doom, and in rightwisnes. 
This is to sayn, thou schalt swere soth; for every 
lesyng is agayns Crist; for Crist is verray trouthe. 
And think wel this, that every gret swerer, not 
compellid lawfully to swere, the wounde’’ schal 
not depart fro his hous, whil he useth such un- 
leful sweringe. Thou schalt eek swere in doom, 
whan thou art constreigned by thy domesman 
Eek thou schalt not 


| swere for envye, ne for favour, ne for meede, but 


| oonly for rightwisnesse, and for declaring of it to 


the worschip of God, and helping of thin even 
cristen. And therfore every man that. takith 
Goddes name in ydil, or falsly swerith with his 
mouth, or elles takith on him the name of Crist, 
and callith himself a cristen man, and lyveth 
agayn Cristes lyvyng and his teching, alle thay 
take Goddes name in ydel. Loke eek what saith 
seint Peter, Act. c?. iitj?. Non est aliud nomen sub 
celo, etc.; There is noon other name, saith seint 
Peter, under heven ne geyen to noon men, in 
which thay mowe be saved, that is to sayn, but 
in the name of Jhesu Crist. Tak heede eek how 
precious is the name of Crist, as saith seint Poule, 
ad Philippenses ij. In nomine Jhesu, etc, that in 
the name of Jhesu every kne of hevenly crea- 
tures, or erthely, or of helle, schulde bowe; for 
it is so heigh and so worschipful, that the cursed 
feend in helle schulde tremble to heeren it nemp- 
ned. Thanne semeth it, that men that sweren so 
horribly by his blessed name, that thay despise it 
more boldely® than dede the cursed Jewes, or elles 
the devel, that tremblith whan he heerith his name. 

Now certis, sith that swering (but if it be law- 
fully doon) is so heihly defendid, moche wors is 
forswering falsely, and yit needeles. 

What say we eek of hem that deliten hem 
in swering, and holden it a gentery or manly 
dede to swere grete othis? And what of hem 
that of verray usage ne cessen nought to swere 
grete othis, al be the cause not worth a strawe? 
Certes this is horrible synne. Sweryng sodeynly 
without avysement is eek a gretsynne. But let 
us now go to thilke horrible sweryng of adjura- 
cioun and conjuraciouns, as doon these false en- 
chauntours or nigromanciens in bacines ful of 
water, or in a bright swerd, in a cercle,”! or in a 
fuyr, or in the schulder bon of a scheep; I can 
not sayn, but that thay doon cursedly and damp- 
nably agains Crist, and the faith of holy chirche. 

hat say we of hem that bilieven on divi- 
nailes, as by flight or by nois of briddes or of 
bestes, or by sort, by geomancie, by dremes, by 
chirkyng of dcres or crakking of howses, by 
gnawyng of rattis, and such maner wrecchidnes? 
Certis, al this thing is defended by God and holy 
chirche, for whiche thay ben accursed, til thay 
come to amendement, that on such filthe bisetten 
here bileeve. Charmes for woundes or malady 
of men or of bestes, if thay take eny effect, it 
may be peradventure that God suffreth it, for 
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folk schulde geve the more faith and reverence 
to his name, % 

Now wol I speke of lesynge, whiche generall 
is fals signifiaunce of wort, = entent ¢ desce y 
ven his even cristen. Som lesyng is, of whiche 
ther cometh noon ayauntage to noon wight; and 
som lesyng torneth to the ease or profit of som 
man, and to damage of another man. Another 
lesyng is, for to save his lif or his catel. Another 
lesyng cometh of delit for to lye, in which delit 
thay wol forge a long tale, and paynte it with alle 
circumstaunces, wher as the ground of the tale is 
fals. Som lesyng cometh, for he wolde susteyne 
his word. Som Righi, cometh of rechelesnes 
withoute avisement, and semblable thinges, 

Lat us now touche the vice of flaterie, which 
cometh not gladly, but for drede, or for coveitise. 
Flaterie is generally wrongful preysing. Fla- 
terers ben the develes norices, that norisshen his 
children with mylk of losingerie. For sothe Sa- 
lomon saith, that flaterie is worse than detrac- 
cioun; for som tyme detraccioun makith an haw- 
teyn man be the more humble, for he dredith 
detraccioun, but certes flaterie makith a man to 
enhaunsen his hert and his countenaunce, Fla- 
terers ben the develes enchauntours, for tha 
make man to wene of himself that he is like to 
that he is nought like. Thay ben like Judas 
that bitraied God; and thise flaterers bitrayen a 
man to selle him to his enemy, that is the devel, 
Flaterers ben the develes chapeleyns, that singen 
ay Placebo. I rekene flaterie in the vices of ire: 
for ofte tyme if oon man be wroth with another, 
thanne wol he flatere som man, to mayntene him 
in his querel. 

Speke we now of such cursyng as cometh of 
irous hert. Malisoun generally may be said 
every maner power of harm; such cursyng bi- 
reveth man fro the regne of God, as saith seint 
Poute. And ofte tyme such cursyng wrongfully 
retourneth agayn to hym that curseth, as a bird 
retourneth agayn to his owne nest. And over 
alle thinges men oughten eschewe to cursen here 
oughne children, and give to the devel here en- 
gendrure, as ferforth as in hem is; certis it is 
gret peril and gret synne. 

Let us thanne speke of chydynge and re- 
proche, whiche that ben ful grete woundes in 
mannes hert, for they unsewe the semes of 
frendschipe in mannes herte; for certis, un- 
nethe may a man plainly ben accordid with him 
that him openly revyled, reproved, and dis- 
claundrid; this is a ful grisly synne, as Crist 
saith in the Gospel. And takith keep now, 
that he that reproveth his neighebor, outher he 
reproveth him by som harm of peyne. that he 
hath upon his body, as mesel, croked harlot; or | 
by som synne that he doth. Now if he repreve 
him by harm of peyne, thanne tornith the re- 
proef to Jhesu Crist; for peyne is sent by the 
rightwis sonde of God, aiid by his suffraunce, be 
it meselrie, or many other maladies;” and if he 
repreve him uncharitably of synne, as, thou ho- 
lour, thou dronkelewe harlot, and so forth, thanne 
aperteyneth that to the rejoysing of the devel, 
that ever hath joye that men doon synne. And 
certis, chidyng may nought come but out of a 
vileins herte, for after the abundaunce of the 
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herte speketh the mouth ful ofte. And ye schal 
understonde, that loke by any way, whan any 
man schal chastise another, that he be war fro 
chidyng or reprevyng; for trewely, but he be war, 
he may ful lightly quiken the fuyr of anger and 
of wraththe, which that he schulde quenchen; 
and peraventure sleth, that he mighte chaste with 
benignité. For, as sayth Salomon, the amiable 
tonge is the tree of lif; that is to sayn, of life 
espirituel. And sothely, a dislave tonge sleth 
the spirit of him that repreveth, and also of him 
whichis repreved. Lo, what saith seint Augus- 
tyn, there is no thing so lik the fendes child, as 
he that ofte chideth. Seint Poule seith eek, a 
servaunt of God bihoveth nought to chide. And 
though that chidyng be a vileins thing bitwixe 
alle maner folk, yit is it certes more uncovenable 
bitwix a man and his wif, for ther is never rest. 
And therfore saith ee an hous that is un- 
covered in rayn and droppyng, and a chidyng 
wyf, ben like A man, that < in a dropping Nous 
in many partes, though he eschewe the dropping 
in oon place, it droppeth on him in another place; 
so farith it by a chydinge wyf, but sche chide him 
in oon place, sche wol chide him in another. 
And therfore better is a morsel of bred with joye, 
than an hous ful of delices with chyding, seith 
Salomon. Seint Poul saith, o ye wommen, be ye 
sugettis to youre housbondes as bihovith in God; 
and ye men, loveth youre wyves. 

r-ward speke we of scornyng, which is a 
wikked thing, and sinful, and namely whan he 
scornith a man for his goode workes; for certes, 
suche scorners faren lik the foule toode, that 
may nought endure the soote smel of the vine 
roote, whan it florischith. These scorners ben 
partyng felawes with the devel, for thay han joye 
whan the devel wynneth, and sorwe whan he 
leseth. Thay ben adversaries of Jhesu Crist, for 
thay haten that he loveth, that is to say, sava- 
cioun of soule. 

Speke we now of wikked counseil; ror he that 
wickid counseil giveth he is a traytour, for he 
deceyveth him that trusteth in him, ut Achitofel 
ad dadtonen. But natheles, yet is his wikkid 
counseil first agens himself. For, as saith the 
wise man, every fals 1 hath this propreté 
in himself, that | he tink Ai ain e prone man, 
he annoyeth first himself. And men schul un- 
derstonde, that man schulde nought take his 
counseil of fals folk, ne of angry folk, or grevous 
folk, ne of folk that loven specially to moche her 
oughne profyt, ne in to moche worldly folk, 
namely, in counselyng of mannes soule. 

Now cometh the synne of hem that sowen and 
maken discord amonges folk, which is a synne 
that Crist hateth outrely; and no wondir is, for 
God died for to make concord. And more 
schame do thay to Crist, than dede thay that him 
erucifiede. For God loveth bettre, that frend- 
schipe be amonges folk, thanne he dide his owne 
body, which that he gaf for unité. Therfore ben 
thay likned to the devel, that ever ben aboute to 
make discord. 

Now comith the sinne of double tonge, suche 
as speken faire biforn folk, and wikkedly bi- 
hynde; or elles thay make semblaunt as though 
thay speke of good entencioun, or ellis in game 
and play, and yit thay speke in wikked entent. 


_Now cometh the wreying of counseil, thurgh 
which a man is defamed; certes unnethe may he 
restore that “ey Now cometh manace, that 
is an open foly; for he that ofte manaceth,.he 
threttith more than he may parfourme ful ofte 
tyme. Now cometh idel wordes, that is withoute 
profyt of him that spekith the wordes, and eek 
of him that herkeneth tho wordes; or elles ydel 
wordes ben tho that ben needeles, or withouten 
entent of naturel profyt. And al be it that ydil 
wordes ben som tyme venial synne, yit schulde 
men doute hem for we schuln give rekenynge of 
hem bifore God. Now comith janfgeling, that 
may nought be withoute synne; and, as saith Sa- 
lomon, it is a signe of apert folie. And therfore 
a philosophre said, whan men askid him how 
men schulde plese the poeple, and he answerde, 
do many goode werkes, and spek fewe jangeles. 
After this cometh the synne of japers, that ben 
the develes apes, for thay maken folk to laughen 
at here japes or japerie, as folk doon at the gaudes 
of an ape; suche japes defendith seint Poule. 
Loke how that vertuous and holy wordes con- 
forten hem that travailen in the service of Crist, 
right so conforten the vileins*? wordes and knak- 
kis and japeries hem that travayle in the service 
of the devyl. These ben the synnes that cometh 
of ire, and of other synnes many mo. 


2 Remedium contra iram. 


Remnedye agayns ire, is a vertue that men clepe 
mansuetude, that is deboneirté; and eek another 
vertue that men clepe pacience or sufferaunce. 
Debonaireté withdrawith and restreigneth the 
stiringes and the moevynges of mannys corrage ° ° 
in his herte, in such manere, that thai ne ski 
not out by anger ne by ire. Suffraunce suffri 
swetely al the annoyaunce and the wronges that 
men doon to man out-ward. Seint Jerom saith 
thus of debonairté, that it doth noon harm to no 
wight, ne saith; ne for noon harm that men doon 
ne sayn, he ne eschaufith nought agayns resoun. 
This vertu comith som tyme of nature; for, as 
saith the philosopher, man is a quik thing, by 
nature debonaire, and tretable to goodnesse; but 
whan debonaireté is enformed of grace, than is 
it the more worth. , 

Pacience that is another remedie agains ire, is 
a vertu that suffreth swetely every mannes good- 
nes, and is not wroth for noon harm that is doon 
to him. The philosopher saith, that pacience is 
thilke vertue that suiferith deboneirly alle the 
outrages of adversité and every wickid word. 
This vertue makith a man lik to God, and makith 
him Goddes oughne dere child, as saith Crist. 
This vertu destroyeth thin enemy. And ther- 
fore saith the wise man, if thou wolt venquisch 
thin enemy lerne to suffre. And thou schalt 
understonde, that man suffrith foure maners of 
grevaunces in out-ward thinges, agains whiche 
he moot have foure maners of; pacience. The 
firste grevaunce is of wicked wordes. Thilke 
suffred Jhesu Crist, withoute grucching, ful 
paciently, whan the Jewes despised him and 
reproved him ful ofte. Suffre thou therfore pa- 
ciently, for the wise man saith, if thou strive 
with a fool, though the fool be wroth, or though 
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he laughhe, algate thou schalt have no rest. That 
other grevaunce out-ward is to have damage of 
thi catel. Theragayn suffred Crist ful paciently, 
whan he was despoylid of al that he had in his 
lif, and that nas but his clothis. The thridde 

vaunce is a man to have harm in his body. 

at suffred Crist ful paciently in al his passioun. 
The ferthe grevaunce is in outrageous labour in 
werkis; wherfore I say, that folk that maken 
here servauntz to travaile to grevously, or out 
of tyme, as on haly dayes, sothely thay doon 
greet synne. Hereagainst suffred Crist ful pa- 
ciently, and taughte us pacience, whan he bar 
upon his blisful schulder the croys upon which 
he schulde suffre despitous deth. Here may men 
lerne to be pacient; for certes, nought oonly 
cristen men ben pacient for the love of Jhesu 
Crist, and for guerdoun of the blisful life that is 
pardurable, but the olde paynymes, that never 
were cristen, comaundedin and useden the vertu 
of pacience. A philosopher upon a tyme, that 
ad have bete his disciple for his grete trespas, 
for which he was gretly amoeved, and brought 
a yerde to scourge the child, and whan the child 
saugh the yerde, he sayde to his maister, “ what 
thenke ye to do?” “I wolde bete the,” quod the 
maister, “ for thi correccioun.” “ Forsothe,” quod 
the child, “ye oughte first correcte youresilf, 
that han lost al youre pacience for the gilt of a 
child.” “ Forsothe,” quod the maister al wepyng, 
“thou saist soth; have thou the yerde, my deere 
sone, and correcte me for myn impacience.” Of 
pacience cometh obedience, thurgh which a man 
is obedient to Crist, and to alle hem to which 
him oughte to be obedient in Crist. And under- 
stonde wel, that obedience is pee whan a man 
doth gladly and hastily with good herte outrely 
al that he scholde do. Obedience is generally 
to parforme the doctrine of God, and of his sove- 
raignes, to whiche him oughte to ben uveissant in 
alle rightwisnes. 

De accidia. 


After the synne of envye and ire, now wol I 
speke of ni 2 for ane e blendith the hert 
of a man, and ire troublith a man, and accidie 
makith him hevy, thoughtful, and wrawe. Envye 
and ire maken bitternes in herte, which bitter- 
nesse is mooder of accidie, and bynimith the love 
of alle goodnes; thanne is accidie the anguische 
of a trouble hert. And seint Augustyn saith, it 
is annoye of goodnesse and annoye of harme. 
Certes this is a dampnable synne, for it doth wrong 
to Jhesu Crist, in as moche as it bynymeth the 
service that we ought to do to Crist with alle 
diligence, as saith Salomon; but accidie doth 
noon such diligence. He doth alle thing with 
anoy, and with wraweness,”4slaknes, and excu- 
sacioun, and with ydelnes and unlust; for which 
the book saith, accursed be he that doth the 
service of God necligently. Thanne is accidie 
enemy to every astaat of man. For certes thestat 
of man is in thre maners; either it is thestat of 
innocence, as was thastate of Adam, biforn that 
he fel into synne, in which estate he is holden to 
worche, as in herying and honouryng of God. 
Another astat is thestate of sinful man; in which 
estate men ben holden to labore in praying to 
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God for amendement of her synnes, and that he 
wolde graunte hem to rise out of here synnes. 
Another estaat is thestate of grace, in which he 
is holde to werkis of penitence; and certes, to 
alle these thinges is accidie enemye and con- 
trarie, for it loveth no busynes at al. Now cer- 
tis, this foule synne sicitie is eek a ful gret 
enemy to the liflode of the body; for it hath no 
purveaunce agens temporel necessité, for it for- 
slowthith, and forsluggith, and destroyeth alle 
goodes temporels by rechelesnes. 

The ferthe thing is that accidie is like hem 
that ben in the peyne of helle, bycause of her 
slouthe and of her hevynes; for thay that ben 
dampned, ben so bounde, that thay may nought 
wel do ne wel thenke. Of accidie cometh first, 
that a man is annoyed and encombrid for to do 
eny goodnes and makith that God hath abhomi- 
nacioun of such accidie, as saith seint Johan. 

Now cometh slouthe, that wol suffre noon 
hardnes ne no penaunce; for sothely, slouthe is 
so tendre and so delicat, as saith Salomon, that 
he wol suffre noon hardnes ne penaunce, and 
therfore he schendeth al that he doth. Agayns 
this roten hertid synne of accidie and of slouthe 
schulden men exercise hemself to do goode werkes, 
and manly and vertuously cacchin corrage wel 
to doo, thinking that oure Lord Jhesu Crist 
quiteth every good dede, be it never so lyte, 
Usage of labour is a ful greet thing; for it makith, 
as saith seint Bernard, the laborer to have stronge 
armes and harde synewes; and slouthe maketh 
hem feble and tendre. Thanne cometh drede to 
bygynne to werke eny goode deedes; for certes, 
who that is enclined to don synne,® him thinkith 
it is so gret emprise for to undertake to doon 
werkes of goodnes, and casteth in his herte that 
the circumstaunces of goodnes ben so grevous 
and so chargeaunt for to suffre, that he dare not 
undertake to doon werkes of goodnes,* as saith 
seint Gregory. 

Now cometh wanhope, that is, despair of the 
mercy of God, that cometh som tyme of to moche 
outrageous sorwe, and som tyme of to moche 
drede, ymagynynge that he hath do so moche 
synne that it will not availe him, though he 
wolde repent him, and forsake synne; thurgh 
which despeir or drede, he abandounith al his 
herte to alle maner synne, as seith seint Augus- 
tin. Whiche dampnable synne, if ther it con- 
tinue unto his lyves ende, it is cleped the synnyng 
of the holy gost. This horrible synne is so pe- 
rilous, that he that is despaired, ther is no felonye, 
ne no synne, that he doutith for to do, as schewed 
wel by Judas. Certes, above alle synnes than 
is this synne most displesant to Crist, and most 
adversarie. Sothely, he that despeirith him, is 
like the coward campioun recreaunt, that flieth?” 
withoute neede. Allas! allas! needeles is he re- 
creaunt, and needeles despaired. Certes, the 
mercy of God is ever redy to the penitent, and 
is above alle his werkes. Allas! can not a man 
bythenk him on the Gospel of seint Luk, wheras 
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Crist saith, that as wel schal ther be joye in 
heven upon a synful man that doth penitence, 
as upon nynety and nyne that ben rightful men 
that needen no penitence? Loke forther in the 
same eee the joye and the fest of the goode 
man that had lust his sone, whan the sone with 
repentaunce was torned to his fader. Can not 
thay remembre eck that as saith seint Luk, xxiij°, 
how that the thef that was hangid biside Jhesu 
Crist, sayde, Lord, remembre of me, whan thou 
comest into thy regne? For sothe saith Crist, 
to-day thou schalt be with me in paradis. Certis, 
ther is noon so horrible synne of man, that it 
ne may in his lif be destroyed with penitence, 
thorugh vertue of the passioun of the deth of 
Crist. Allas! what needith it man thanne to be 
despaired, sith that his mercy is so redy and 
large? Aske and have. Thanne cometh somp- 
nolence, that is, sluggy slumbring, which makith 
aman ben hevy and dul in body and in soule, 
and this synne cometh of slouthe; and certes, 
the tyme that by way of resoun man schulde 
nought slepe, that is by the morwe, but if ther 
were cause resonable. For sothely the morwe 
tyde is most covenable to a man to say his 
penyen, and for to thenk upon his God, and to 

onoure God, and to geve almes to the pore that 
first cometh in the name of Crist. Lo what saith 
Salomon; who so wol by the morwe arise and 
seeke me, scha! fynde me. Than cometh negli- 
gence thatrekkith ofnothing. And how that ig- 
noraunce be moder of alle harm, certis, necgli- 
gence is the norice. Necligence doth no force, 
whan he schal doon a thing, whethir he doo it wel 
or baddely. . 

Of the remedy of these tuo synnes, as saith 
the wise man, that he that dredith God, he 
sparith nought to do that him ought to don; 
and he that lovith God, wol do diligence to plese 
God by his werkis and abounde himself, with 
alle his might, wel for to doon. Thanne comith 
ydelnes, that is the gate of alle harmes. An 
ydil man is like an hous that hath noone walles; 
the develes may entre on every syde or schete at 
him at discovert by temptaciouns on every syde. 
This ydelnes is the thurrok of alle wickid vileyns 
thoughtes, and of alle jangles, tryfles, and of alle 
ordure. Certes the heven is geven to hem that 
wol laboure and nought to ydil folk. Eke David 
saith, that thay ne ben not in the labour of men, 
ne thay schul not be wiped with men, that is to 
sain, in purgatorie. Certis thanne semeth it that 
thay schal be tormentid with the devel in helle, 
but if thay don penitence. 

Thanne comith the synne that men clepe tar- 
ditas, as whan a man is so latrede or tarying er 
he wil torne to God; and certis, that is a gret 
foly. He is like him that fallith into the diche, 
and wol not arise. And this vice cometh of a 
fals hope, that he thinkith he ‘schal lyve longe; 
but that hope fayleth full ofte. ~ 

Thanne comith laches, that is, he that when 
he bigynneth any good werk, anoon he wol for- 
lete it and stynte, as doon thay that han eny 
wight to governe, and ne take of hem no more 
keep anoon as thay fynde eny contrarie or eny 
anoy. These ben the newe schepherdes, that 
leten her schep wityngely go renne to the wolf, 
that is in the breres, or don no force of her 


oughne governaunce. Of this cometh povert and 
destruccioun, bothe of spirituel and of temporel 
thinges. Thanne cometh a maner coldenesse, 
that freseth al the hert of man. Thanne cometh 
‘undevocioun thurgh which a man is so blunt, 
and as saith seint Bernard, he hath such a lan- 
gour in soule, that he may neyther rede ne synge 
in holy chirche, ne heere ne thinke on devocioun 
in holy chirche, ne travayle with his hondes in 
no good werk, that nys to him unsavory and al 
apalled. Thanne waxith he slowe and slombry, 
and soone wol he be wroth, and soone is enclined 
to hate and to envye. Thanne cometh the synne 
of worldly sorwe such as is clepid tristitia, that 
sleth man, as saith seint Poule. For certis such 
sorwe werkith to the deth of the soule and of 
the body also, for therof cometh, that a man is 
anoyed of his oughne lif, which sorwe schorteth 
ful ofte the lif ofa man or that his tyme is come 
by way of kynde. 


Remedium contra accidiam. 


Agains this hcrrible synne of accidie, and the 
braunches of the same, ther is a vertu thut is 
cleped fortitudo or strengthe, that is, an atfec- 
cioun thurgh which a man despiseth alle noyous 
thinges. ‘This vertu is so mighty and so vigu- 
rous, that it dar withstonde mightily the devel, 
and wisely kepe himself from perils that ben 
wiched, and wrastil agains the assautes of the 
devel; for it enhaunsith and enforceth the soule, 
right as accidie abateth it and makith it fevle; 
for this fortitudo may endure with long suffe- 
raunce the travailes that ben coyenables. ‘Lhis 
vertu hath many spices; the first is cleped mag- 
nanimité, that is to sayn gret corrage. for 
certis ther bihoveth gret corrage agains accidie, 
lest that it ne swolwe not the soule by the synne 
of sorwe, or destroye it by wanhope. ‘ihis 
vertu makith folk undertake harde and grevous 
thinges by her owne wille, wilfully and reson- 
ably. And for als moche as the devel fighteth 
agaynst a man more by queyntise and by sleight 
than by strengthe, therfore many a man schal 
ageinstonde him by witte, and by resoun, and by 
discrecioun. ‘Thanne is ther the vertu of faith, 
and hope in God and in his seintes, to acheven* 
and to accomplice the goode werkes, in the 
whiche he purposith fermely to continue. Thanne 
cometh seurté or sikernes, and that is whan a 
man doutith.no travaile in tyme comyng of good 
werk that a man hath bygonne. Thanne cometh 
magnificence, that is to say, whan a man doth 
and performith grete werkes of goodnesse that 
he hath bygonne, and that is thend why that 
men schulden do goode werkes. Yor in the ac- 
complising of grete goode werkes lith the grete 
guerdoun. Thanne is ther constaunce, that is 
stablenes of corrage, and this schulde ben in 
herte by stedefast faith, and in mouthe and in 
berying, and in cheer, and in deede. Eek ther 
ben mo special remedies agayns accidie, in dyvers 
werkis, and in consideracioun of the peyne of 
helle and of the joye of heven, and in the trust 
of the hyhe grace of the holy gost, that wil geve 
him might to parforme his good entent. 
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De avaritia. 


After accidie I wil speke of avarice, and of co- 
veytise; of whiche synne saith seint Poule, that 
the roote of alle eveles and harmes is coveytise. 

. For sothely whan the hert of man is confoundid 
in itself and troublid, and that the soule hath lost 
the comfort of God, thanne seekich he an ydel 
solas of worldly thinges. Avarice, after the de- 
seripcioun of seint Austyn, is a likerousnes in 
hert to have erthely thinges. Some other folk 
sayn, that avarice is for to purchase many 
erthely thinges, and no thing geve to hem that 
han neede. And understonde, that avarice ne 
stont not oonly in lond ne in catel, but som 
tyme in science and in glorie, and eny maner*® 
outrageous thinges is avarice. And the dif- 
ference bytwixe avarice and coveytise is this: 
coveitise is for to coveyte suche thinges as thou 
hast not; and avarice is to withholde and ke 
suche thinges as thou hast, withoute rightful 
neede. Sothely, this avarice is a synne that is 
fal dampnable, for al holy writ curseth it, and 
spekith agayn that vice, for it doth wrong to 
Shesu Crist; for it bireveth him the love that 
men to him owen, and turnith it bakward agayns 
airesoun, and makith that the avarous man hath 
more hope in his catel than in Jhesu Crist, and 
doth more observaunce in keping of his tresour, 
than he doth in the service of Jhesu Crist. And 
therfore saith seint Poule, ad Ephes. that an 
averous man is in the thraldom of ydolatrie. 

What difference is ther bitwen an ydolaster 
end an avarous man, but that an ydolaster per- 
adventure hadde but a mawment or tuo, and the 
avarous man hath manye? for certes, every flo- 
reine in his coffre is his mawmet. And certes, 
the synne of mawmetrie is the firste thing that 
God defendith in the ten comaundementz, as 
berith witnes in Exod. cap. xx, Thou schalt have 
noone false goddes biforn me, ne thou schalt 
make to the no grave thing. Thus is he an 
averous man, that loveth his tresor toforn God, 
and an idolaster. Thurgh his cursed synne of 
avarice and coveytise comen these harde lord- 
schipes, thurgh whiche men ben destreyned by 
talliages, custumes, and cariages, more than here 
dueté of resoun is; and elles take thay of here 
bondemen amercimentes, whiche mighte more 
resonably ben callid extorciouns than mercy- 
mentis. Of whiche mersyments and raunsonyng 
of bondemen, some lordes stywardes seyn, that 
it is rightful, for as moche as a cherl hath no 
temporel thing that it nys his lordes, as thay 
sayn. But certes, thise lordeshipes doon wrong, 
that bireven here bondemen thinges that thay 
never gave hem. <Augustinus de Civitate Det, 
libro ix. Soth is the condicioun of thraldom, and 
the firste cause of thraldom is sinne. Genes. y. 

Thus may ye seen, that the gilt deserved thral- 
dom, but not nature. Wherfore these lordes 
schulden nought to moche glorifie in here lord- 
schipes, sith that by naturel condicioun thay ben 
nought lordes of here thralles, but for thraldom 
com first by the desert of synne. And forther- 
ever, ther as the lawe sayth, that temporel goodes 
of bondefolk been the goodes of her lordes; ye, 
that is to understonde, the goodes of the em- 
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perour, to defende hem in here right, but not to 
robbe hem ne to reve hem. And therfore seith 
Seneca, thi prudence schulde live benignely with 
thi thrallis, Thilke that thay clepe thralles, ben 
Goddes poeple; for humble folle ben Cristes 
frendes; thay ben contubernially with the Lord. 
Thenk eek as of such seed as cherles springen 
of such seed springe lordes; as wel may the 
cherl be saved as the lord. The same deth that 
takith the cherl, such deth takith the lord, 
Wherfore I rede, do right so with thi cherl as 
thou woldist thi lord dide with the, if thou were 
in his plyt. Every sinful man is a cherl as to 
synne. I rede the certes, thou lord, that thou 
werke in such a wise with thy cherles that thay 
rather love the than drede the. I wot wel, ther 
is degré above degré, as resoun is and skil, that 
men don her devoir ther as it is dewe; but certes, 
extorciouns, and despit of oure undirlinges, is 
dampnable. 

And forthermore understonde wel, that con- 
querours or tyrauntes maken ful ofte thralles of 
hem that born ben of als royal blood as ben thay - 
that hem conqueren. This name of thraldom 
was never erst couth til Noe sayde that his sone 
Chanaan schulde be thral of his bretheren for his 
synne. What say we thanne of hem that pylen 
and doon extorciouns to holy chirche? Certis, 
the swerdes that men geven first to a knight 
whan he is newe dubbyd, signifieth faith, and 
that he schulde defende holy chirche, and not 
robbe it ne pyle it; and who so doth is traitour 
to Crist. And as seith seint Austin, thay ben 
the develes wolves, that stranglen the scheep of 
Jhesu Crist, and doop wors than wolves; for 
sothely, whan the wulf hath ful his wombe, he 
stintith to strangle scheep; but sothly, the pi- 
lours and the destroyers of the goodes of holy 
chirche ne doon nought so, for thai stinte never 
to pile. Now as I have sayd, sith so is, that 


Seg was first cause of thraldom, thanne is it | 
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us, that ilke tyme that al this world was in 
synne, thanne was al this world in thraldom, 
and in subjeccioun; but certis, sith the tyme of 
grace com, God ordeyned that somme folk 
schulde be more heigh in estaate and in degré, 
and somme folkes more lowe, and that everich 
schulde be served in here estate and in degree. 
And therfore in somme contrees there thay ben 
thralles, whan thay han turned hem to the faith, 
thay make here thralles free out of thraldom. 


And therfor certis the lord oweth to his man, 
that the man owith to the lord. The call- 
ith himself servaunt of servaunts of But 


for as moche as thestaat of holy chirche ne might 
not have ben, ne the commune profit might 
nought have ben kepte, ne pees ne reste in 
erthe, but if God had ordeyned som man of 
heiher degré, and some men of lower, therfore 
was soveraignté ordeyned to kepe, and to mayn- 
tene, and defende her underlynges or her sub- 

jectis in resoun, as ferforth as it lith in her power, 
and not to destroye ne confounde hem. er- 

fore I say, that thilke lordes that be like wolves, © 
that devouren the possessioun or the catel of 
pore folk wrongfully withoute mercy or mesure, 
thay schul receyve by the same mesure that thay 
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han mesured to pover folk the mercy of Jhesu 
Crist, but if it be amendid. Now cometh deceipt 
bitwixe marchaunt and marchaunt. And thou 
schalt understonde that marchaundise is in tuo* 
maneres, that oon is bodily, and that other is 
gostly; that oon is honest and leful, and that 
other is dishonest and unleful. Of thilke bodily 
marchaundise that is honest and leful is this, 
that ther as God hath ordeyned that a regne 
or a cuntré is suffisavnt to himself, thanne is 


-it honest and leful that of the abundaunce of 


this contré men helpe another cuntré that is 
more needy; and therfore ther moote be mar- | 
chauntz to bringe fro that oon cuntré to that 
other her merchaundise. That other mar- 
chaundise, that men hauntyn with fraude, and 
treccherie, and deceipt, with lesynges and fals 
othis, is cursed anddampnable. Espirituel mar- 
chaundize is proprely symonie, that is, ententyf 
desire to beye thing espirituel, that is, thing that 
apperteyneth to the seintuarie of God, and to the 
cure of the soule. This desire, if so be that a 
man do his diligence to parforme it, al be it that 
his desir take noon effect, yit is it to himadedly 
synne; and if he be ordrid, he is irreguler. Cer- 
tis, symonye is cleped of Symon Magus, that wolde 
han bought for temporel catel the gifte that God 
had given by the holy gost to seint Petir and to 
thapostlis; and therfor understonde, that bothe 
he that sellith and he that bieth thinges espiritu- 
eles ben cleped symonials, be it by catel, be 
it by procurement, or by fleisshly prayere of 
his frendes, either fleisshly frendes or spirituel 
frendes, fleisshly in tuo maneres, as by kynrede 
or other frendes. Sothely, if thay pray for him 
that is not worthy and able, if he take the bene- 
fice it is symonie; and if he be worthy and able, 
it is non. That other maner is, whan man, or 
woman, prayen for folk to avaunce hem oonly for 
wikkid fleisshly affeccioun that thay have unto 
the persone, and that is ful symonye. But certis, 


- in service, for whiche men given thinges espiri- 


tuels unto her servauntes, it moste ben under- 
stonde, that the service moste be honest, and ellis 
not, and eek that it be withoute bargaynynge, and 
that the persone be able. For, as saith seint Da- 
mase, alle the synnes of this world, at the reward 
of this synne, is a thing of nought, for it is the 
gretteste synne that may be after the synne of 
Lucifer and of Antecrist; for by this synne God 
forlesith the chirche and the soule, that he 
bought with his precious blood, by hem that 
geven chirches to hem that ben not digne, for 
thay putten in theves, that stelen the soules of 
Jhesu Crist, and destroyen his patrimoygne. 
By suche undigne prestis and curates han lewed 
men lasse reverence of the sacrament of holy 
chirche; and suche geveres of chirches putten 
out the children of Crist, and putten into the 
chirche the develes oughne sone; thay sellen 
soules that lambes schulde kepe to the wolf that 
lith hem; and therfore schal thay never 
have part of the pasture of lambes, that is, the 
blisse of heven. 
_Now cometh hasardrie with his appertenaunce, 
as tables and rafles, of whiche cometh deceipt, 
fals othis, chidynges, and alle raveynes, blas- 


3! tuo. The Harl. Ms. reads in many maneres, which 


seems by the context to be wrong. 


phemyng, and reneying of God and hate of his 
yen pl wast of goodes, mispending of tyme, 
and som tyme manslaughter. Certes, hasardours 
ne mowe not be withoute gret synne, whil thay 
haunte that crafi_ Of avarice cometh eek lesyn- 
ges, thefte, and fals witnesse and fals othes, And 
ye schul undirstonde that these ben grete synnes, 
and expresce agains the comaundementz of God, 
as I have sayd. Fals witnesse is in word and eek 
in dede; as for to bireve thin neighebor his good 
name by thy fals witnessinge, or bireve him his 
catel or his heritage by thy fals witnesse, whan 
thou for ire, or for meede, or for envie, berest 
fals witnes, or accusist him, or excusist him by 
- fals witnes, or ellis excusist thiself falsly. 

are yow, questemongers and notaries. Certis, 
for fals witnessynge was Susanna in ful gret 
sorwe and peyne, and many another mo. ‘he 
synne of thefte is eek expresse agayns Goddes 
hestis, and that in tuo maners, corporel and spi- 
rituel; corporel, as for to take thy neighebours 
catel agayns his wille, be it by force or b 
sleight; be it by mette or by mesure; by stel- 
ynge eek of fals enditements upon him; and 
i borwyng of thin neghebores catelle in entent 
never to paye, and in semblable thinges. Espi- 
rituel thefte is sacrilege, that is to sayn, hurtynge 
of holy thinges, or of thing sacred to Crist. Sa- 
crilege is in tuo maneres; that oon is by reasoun 
of holy place, as chirches or chirchehawes; for 
whiche every vileins synne that men doon in 
suche places may be clepid sacrilege, or every 
violence in semblable place; that other maner is 
as tho that withdrawen falsly the rentes and 
rightes that longen to holy chirche; and gene- 
rally, sacrilege is to reve holy thing fro holy 
place, or unholy thing out of holy place, or holy 
thing out of unholy place. 


Remedium contra avariciam. 


Now schul ye understonde that the relevynge 
of avarice is miséricorde and pité largely taken. 
And men might axen, why that misericord and 
pité is relievyng of avarice; certes, the avaricious 
man schewith no pité ne misericorde to the 
needeful man. For he delitith him in the kep- 
yng of his tresor, and nought in the rescowing 
ne relievyng of his even cristen. And therfore 
speke I first of misericord. Thanne is miseri- 
cord, as saith the philosopher, a vertu, by which 
the corrage of a man is stired by the myseise of 
him that is myseysed. Upon which misericorde 
folwith pité, in parformyng of chariteable werkis 
of mercie, helping and comforting him that is 
misesed. And certes, these moeven men to the 
misericord of Jhesu Crist, that gaf himself for 
oure pult, and suffred deth for misericord, and | 
forgaf us oure original synne, and therby relessid 
us fro peyne of helle, and amenusid the peynes 
of purgatorie by penitence, and geveth grace wel 
to do, and at the laste the joye of heven. The 
spices of misericorde ben for to love, and for to 
give, and eek for to forgive and for to relesse, 
and for to have pité in herte, and compassioun of 
the meschief of Fis even cristen, and eek chastize 
ther as neede is. Another maner of remedye 

yns avarice, is resonable largesse; but sothely 
here bihovith the consideracioun of the e of 
Jhesu Crist, and of the temporel goodes, and eek 
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of the goodes perdurable that Crist us, and 

‘eek to have to omen tt of the HL gran he 
schal resceyve, he noot not whanne; and eke he 
schal forgon al that he hath, save oonly that he 
hath dispendid in goode werkes. 

But for als moche as some folk ben unreson- 
able, men oughte to eschiewe foly-largesse, the 
whiche men clepen wast. Certes, he that is fuol- 
large, he giveth nought his catel, but he leseth 
his catel. Sothely, what thing that he giveth for 
vaynglorie, as to mynstrals, and to folk for to 
bere his renoun in the world, he hath synne ther- 
of, and noon almes; certes, he lesith foule his 
goodes, that-sekith with the gift of his good no 
thing but synne. He is like to an hors that sek- 
ith rather to drynke drovy watir, and trouble, than 
for to drinke watir of the welle that is cleer. 
and for as moche as thay give ther as thay 
schuld not give, to hem appendith thilke mali- 
soun that Crist schal give at the day of doom to 
hem that schal be dampned. 


De gula. 


After avarice cometh glotenye, which is ex- 
presse eke agayns the comaundement of God, 
Glotenye is unresonable and desordeyned covey- 
tise to ete and to drynke. This synne corruptid 
al this world, as is wel schewed in the synne of 
Adam and of Eva. Loke eek what saith seint 
Poul of glotouns: many, saith he, gon, of whiche 
Ihave ofte said to yow, and now I say it wep- 
yng, that thay ben thenemyes of the cros of 
Crist, of whiche thende is deth, and of whiche 
here wombe is here God and here glorie; in con- 
fusioun of hem that so saveren erthely thinges. 
He that is usaunt to this synne of glotonie, he ne 
may no synne withstonde, ihe moste be in servage 
of alle vices, for it is the develes horde, ther he 
hideth him inne and resteth. This synne hath 
many spices. The firste is dronkenes, that is 
thorrible sepulture of mannes resoun; and there- 
fore whan man is dronken, he hath lost his re- 
soun; and this is dedly synne. But schortly, whan 
that a man is not wont to strong drinke, and pera- 
venture ne knowith not the strengthe ofthe drynk, 
or hath feblesse in his heed, or hath travayled, 
thurgh whiche he drynkith the more, and be 
sodeynly caught with drynke, itis no dedly synne, 
but venial. ‘The secounde spice of glotenie is, 
whan the spirit of'a man wexith al trouble for 
drunkenesse, and bireveth him his witte and his 
discressioun. The thridde spice of glotouns is, 
when a man devoureth his mete, and hath no 
rightful maner of etyng. The ferthe is, whan 
thurgh the grete abundaunce of his mete, the 
humours in his body been distemprid. ‘The fifte 
is, forgetfulnes by to moche drinking, for which 
% man somtyme forgetith by the morwe what he 
dide at eve, or on the night bifore. 

In other maner ben distinct the spices of glo- 
tonye, after seint Gregory. The firste is, fur to 
ete or drynke byfore tyme to ete. The secound 
is, whan man giveth him to delicate mete or 
drinke. The thridde is, whanne man takith to 
moche therof over mesure. The ferthe is, curio- 
sité, with gret entent to make and apparayle his 
mete. The fitte is, for to ete to gredely. These 
ben the fyve fyngres of the develes hand, by 
whiche he drawith folk to synne. 


Remedium contra gulam. 


Agayns glotonye the remedie is abstinence, as 
saith Galien; but that hold I nought meritorie, 
if he do it oonly for the hele of his body. Seint 
Austyn wol that abstinence be don for vertu, 
and with pacience. Abstinence, he saith, is ltil 
worth, but if a man have good wille therto, and 
but it be enforced by pacience and by charité, 
and that men doon it for Goddes sake, and in 
hope to have the blisse of heven. The felawes 
of abstinence ben attemperaunce, that holdith 
the mene in alle thinges; eek schame, that es- 
chiewith al dishonesté; suffisaunce, that seeketh 
noone riche metes ne drynkes, né doth no force 
of to outrageous apparaillyng of mete; mesure 
also, that restreyneth by.reson the dislave appe- 
tit of etyng ; sobernes also, that restreyneth the 
outrage of drinke; sparing also, that restreyneth 
the delicat ese to sitte longe at mete, wherfore 
som folk stonden of here owne wille to ete, be- 
cause they wol ete at lasse leysir. 


De luxuria, 


After glotonye thanne cometh leccherie, for 
these two synnes ben so neih cosyns, that ofte 
tyme thay wol not departe. Unde Paulus aa 

phes., nolite inebriari vino in quo est luxuria, ete. 
God wot this synne is full displesaunt thing to 
God, for he sayde himself, Do no leccherie. And 
therfore he a gret peyne agayn this synne, 
For in the olde law, if a womman thral were take 
in this synne, sche scholde be beten with staves 
to the deth; and if sche were a gentilwomman, 
sche schulde be slayn with stoons; and if sche 
were a bisschoppis doughter, sche schulde be 
brent by Goddis comaundement. Fortheroyer, 
for the synne of leccherie God dreinte al the 
world at the diluvie, and after that he brent 
fyve citees with thonder layt, and sonk hem into 
helle. 

Now let us thanne speke. of thilke BP do 
ore of leccherie, that men clepen advoutry, 
that is of weddid folk, that is to sayn, if that oon 
of hem be weddid, or elles bothe. Seint Johan 
saith, that advouterers schuln be in helle in watir 
brennyng of fuyr and of brimston; in fuyr for 
the leccherie, in brimston for the stynk of her 
ordure. Certis the brekyng of this sacrament is 
an horrible thing; it was makid of God himself 
in Paradis, and confermed of Jhesu Crist, as wit- 
nesseth seint Mathew; a man schall lete fader 
and mooder, and take him to his wif, and thay 
schul ben two in oon fleisch. This sacrament 
bitokeneth the knyttyng togider of Crist and of 
holy chirche. And nat oonly that God forbad 
advotrie in dede, but eek he comaunded, that 
thou scholdest not coveyte thy neyhebors wif. 
In this heste, seith seint Austyn, is forboden al 
maner coveytise to do leccherie. Lo what seith 
seint Mathew in the Gospel, that who so seth a 
womman, to coveytise of his lust, he hath doon 
lecchery with hir in his herte. Here may ye se, 
that nought oonly the dede of this synne is for- 
boden, but eek the desir to do that synne, This 
cursed synne annoyeth grevously hem that it 
haunten; and first to here soule, for he obligith 
it to synne and to pyne of the deth that is per- 
durable; unto the body annoyeth it grevously 
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also, for it dreyeth him and wastith him, and 
schent him, and of his blood he makith sacrifice to 
the devel of helle; it wastith eek his catel and his 
substaunce. And certes, if that it be a foul thing 
a man to waste his catel on wommen, yit is it a 
fouler thing, whan that for such ordure wommen 
dispende upon men here catel and here sub- 
staunce. ‘This synne,as saith the prophete, 
byreveth man and womman her good fame and 
a here honour, and it is ful pleasaunt to the 
devel; for therby wynneth he the moste pray of 
this world. And right as a marchaunt deliteth 
him most in chaffare that he hath most avaunt- 
age of, right so delitith the feend in this ordure. 
This is the other hond of the devel, with fyve 
fyngres, to cacche the poeple to his vilonye. ‘The 
rste fynger is the foule lokyng of the foule wom- 
man-and of the foule man, that sleth right as a 
basiliskoe sleth folk ,by the venym of his sight; 
for the coveytise of eyen folwith the coveytise of 
the herte. ‘The secounde fynger is the vileynes 
touchinge in wikkid manere. And therfore saith 
Salomon, that who so touchith and handelith a 
womman, he farith lik him that handelith the 


‘scorpioun, that styngith and sodeinly sleeth 


thurgh his envenemynge; or as who so touchith 
warm picche, it schent his fyngres. The thridde 
is foule wordes, that farith lik fuyr, that right 
anoon brenneth the herte. ‘The ferthe is the 
kissyng; and trewely ke were a greet fool that 
wolde kisse the mouth of a brennyng oven or 
of a forneys; and more fooles ben thay that 
kyssen in vilonye, for that mouth is the mouth 
oF helle; and namely thise olde dotard fooles 
holours, yit wol thay kisse, and flikkere, and 
besien hemself, though thay may nought do. 
Certis thay ben like to houndes; for an hound 
whan he cometh to a roser, or by other bussches, 
though he may nought pisse, yet wil he heve up 
his leg and make a countenaunce to pisse. And 
for that many man weneth he may not synne for 
no licorousnes that he doth with his wif, certis 
that oppinioun is fals; God wot a man may sle 
himself with his owne knyf, and make himself 
dronke of his oughne tonne. Certis, be it wif, 
or child, or eny worldly thing, that he lovyth 
biforn God, it is his maumet, and he is an ydo- 
lastre. Man schulde love his wyf by discres- 
cioun, paciently and attemperelly, and thanne 
is sche as it were his suster. The fyfte fynger 
of the.develes hond, is the stynkynge dede of 
leccherie. Certes the fyve fyngres of glotonye 
the devel put in the wombe of a man; and his 
fyve fyngres of lecchery bygripeth him by the 
reynes, for to throwe him inte the fourneys ot 
helle, there as they schuln have the fuyr and 
the wormes that ever schal lasten, and wepyn 

and wayling, and scharp hunger and thurst, os 
grislines of develes, that schul al to-tere hem 
withoute respit and withouten ende. Of lec- 
cherie, as I sayde, sourdren divers spices: as 
fornicacioun, that is bitwen man and womman 
that ben nought maried, and this is dedly synne, 
and against nature. Al that is enemy and de- 
struccioun to nature, is agayns nature. Par fay 


3 kisse...noughtdo. The Harl. Ms., supported by the 
Lausd. Ms., reads kisse, though thay may nought do and 
emater hem. The reading in the text, which is that of 
Tyrwhitt, seems to me better. ‘ 


the resoun of a man tellith him wel .that it is 
dedly synne, for als moche as God forbad lec- 
cherie. And seint Poule gevith hem that regne 
that is due to no wight but hem that doon synne 
dedly. Another synne of lecchery is, for to bi- 
reve a mayden of hir maydenhode; for he that 
so doth, certes he casteth a mayden out of the 
heighest degré that is in the present lif, and 
birevith hir thilke precious fruyt that the book 
clepith the hundrid fruyt,—I can geve it noon 
other name in Englisch, but in Latyn itis i-clepid 
centesimus fructus (secundum Hieronymum contra 
Jovinianum). Certes he that so doth, is cause 
of many harmes and vilenyes, mo than eny man 
can rekene; right as he som tyme is cause of 
alle the damages that bestis doon in the feeld, 
that brekith the hegge of the closure, thurgh 
which he destroyeth that may not be restored; 
for certes no more may maydenhode be restored, 
than an arm, that is smyten fro the body, re- 
tourne agayn to waxe; sche may have mercy, 
this wot I wel, if sche have wille to do penitence, 
but never schal it be but that sche nas corrupt. 
And al be it so that I have spoke somwhat of 
advoutré, yit is it good to speke of mo perils that 
longen to advoutré, for to eschiewe that foule 
synne. Advoutrie, in Latyn, is for to sayn, ap- 
proaching of other mannes bed, thorugh the 
which tho that whilom were oon fleisch, aban- 
done here bodyes to other persones. Of this 
synne, as saith the wise man, many harmes 
cometh thereof; first, brekyng of faith; and 
certes faith is the keye of cristendom, and whan 
that faith is broke and lorn, sothely cristendom 
is lorn, and stont veyn and withouten fruyt. 
This synne is eek a theef, for thefte is eee 
to speke to reve a wight his thing agayns his 
wille. Certis, this is the foulest thefte that may 
be, whan a womman stelith“hir body from hire 
housbonde, and giveth. it to hire holour to de- 
foule hire, and stelith hir soule fro Crist, and 
gevith it to the devel. This is a fouler thefte 
than for to breke a chirche and stele chalises, 
for these advouterers breke the temple of God 
spirituelly, and stelen the vessel of grace, that 
is the body and the soule; for which Jhesu Crist 
schal destroyen hem, as saith seint Poule. Sothely 
of this thefte doubtyd gretly Joseph, whan that 
his lordes wyf prayde him of vilonye, whan he 
saide, “ Lo, my lady, how my lord hath take to 
me under my warde al that he hath in this world, 
ne no thing of his power is oute of my power, 
but oonly ye that ben his wyf; and how schuld 
I do thanne this wikkidnes, and synne so hor- 
vibly agayns God, and my Lord? God ié for- 
bede!” Alas! al to litel is such trouthe now 
i-founde. The thridde harm is the filthe, thurgh 
which thay breken the comaundement of God, 
and defoule the auctour of here matrimonye, that 
is Crist. For certis, in so moche as the sacra- 
ment of mariage is so noble and so digne, so 
moche is it the gretter synne for to breke it; for 
God makid mariage in Paradis in thestat of in- 
nocence, to multiplie mankynde to the service of 
God, and therfore is the brekyng therof the more 
grevous, of which breking cometh fals heires 
ofte tymes, that wrongfully occupien mennes 
heritage; and therfore wolde Crist putte hem out 
of the regne of heven, that is heritage to goode 
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folk. Of this breking cometh eek ofte tyme, 
that folk unwar wedden or synnen with her 
kynrede; and namely these harlottis, that haunt- 
en bordels of these foule wommen, that mowe be 
likened to a comune gonge, whereas men purgen 
her entrayles of her ordure. What say we eke 
of putours, that lyven by the orrible synne of 

utrie, and constreyne wymmen,; ye, som tyme 

is oughne wyf or his child, as don these baudes, 
to yelde hem a certeyn rente of here bodily 

utrie? certes, these ben cursede synnes. Un- 
Saretenids eek that avoutrie is set gladly in the 
ten comaundements bitwixe manslaughter and 
thefte, for it is the grettest thefte that may be, 
for it is thefte of body and soule, and it is lik to 


‘homicidie, for it kerveth a-tuo hem that first 


were makid oon fleisch. And therfore by the 
olde lawe of God thay scholde be slayn, but na- 
theles, by the lawe of Jhesu Crist, that is the 
lawe of pité, whan he sayde to the womman that 
was founde in advoutri, and schulde have ben 
slayn with stoones aftir the wille of the Jewes, 
as was her law, “Go,” quod Jhesu Crist, “ and 
wilne no more to do synne;” sothely, the ven- 

eance of avouterye is awardid to the peyne of 
helle, but if he be destourbed by penitence. Yit 
ben ther mo spices of this cursed synne, as whan 
that oon of hem is religious, or ellis bothe, or 
for folk that ben entred into ordre, as sub-dekin, 
or dekin, or prest, or hospitalers ; and ever the 
higher that he be in ordre, the gretter is the 
synne. The thinges that gretly aggreggith her 
synne, is the brekyng of here avow of chastité, 
whan thay resceyved the ordre; and fortherover 
is soth, that holy ordre is chefe of alle the tresor 
of God, and is a special signe and mark of chas- 
tité, to schewe that thay ben joyned to chastité, 
which that is the moste precious lif that is. And 
eek these ordred folk ben specially tytled to God, 
and of the special meyné of God; of whiche whan 
thay don dedly synne, thay ben the speeial tray- 
tours of God and of his poeple, for thay lyven of 
the poeple to praye for the poeple, and whil thay 
ben suche traytours here prayer avayleth not to 
the poeple. Prestis ben aungels, as by the dignité 
of here misterie; but for soth seint Poul saith, that 
Sathanas transformeth him in an aungel of light. 
Sothely, the prest that hauntith dedly synne, he 
may be likened to the aungel of derknes, trans- 
formed into the aungel of light; and he semeth 
aungel of light, but for sothe he is aungil of 
derknes. Suche prestes ben the sones of Helie, 
as schewith in the book of Kinges, that thay 
were the sones of Belial, that is, the devel. Be- 


fial is to say, withoute juge, and so faren thay; 


thay thynke hem fre, and han no juge, no more 
than hath a fre bole, that takith which cow that 
him liketh in the toun. So faren thay by wom- 
men; for right as a fre bole is y-nough for al 
a toun, right so is a wikked prest corrupcioun 
pin for al a parisch, or for al a contray. 

hese prestes, as saith the book, ne conne not 
ministere the mistery of presthode to the poeple, 
ne God ne knowe thay not; thay holde. hem 
nought apayed, as saith the book, of soden fleissh 
that was to hem offred, but thay tooke by force 
the fleissch that is raw. Certes, so these fr Panes 
holde hem not appayed with rosted fleissh and 
sode fleissh, with whiche the poeple feeden hem 


in gret reverence, but thay wil have raw fleisch 
of folkes wyves and here doughtres, And certes, 
these wommen that consenten to here harlotrie, 
don gret wrong to Crist and to holy chirche, and 
to alle halwes, and to alle soules, for thay bireven 
alle these hem that schulde worschipe Crist and 
holy chirche and praye for cristen soules. And 
therfore han suche prestis, and here lemmans 
eeke that consenten to here leccherie, the mali- 
soun of al the court cristian, til thay come to 
amendement. The thridde spice of advoutry is 
som tyme bitwix a man and his wif, and that is, 
whan thay take noon reward in her assembling 
but only to the fleischly delit, as seith seint 
Jerom, and ne rekke of no thing but that thay 
be assemblid bycause that they ben maried; al 
is good y-nough as thinkith hem. But in suche 
folk hath the devel power, as saith the aungel 
Raphael to Thoby, for in here assemblyng, thay 
putten Jhesu Crist out of her herte, and given 
hemself to alle ordure. The ferthe spice is the 
assemblé of hem that ben of here kynrede, or of 
hem that ben of oon affinité, or elles with hem 
with whiche here fadres or here kynrede han 
deled in the synne of leccherie; this synne 
makith hem like houndes, that taken noon heede 
of kynrede. And certes, parenteal is in tuo 
maneres, eyther gostly or fleisshly. Gostly, as 
for to dele with her gossib; for right so as he 
that engendrith a child, is his fleisshly fader, 
right so is his godfader his fader espirituel; for 
which a womman may in no laasse synne as- 
semble with hir gossib, than with hire oughne 
fleischly fader or brother. The fifte spice is 
thilke abhominable synne, of which that no man 
unnethe oughte to speke ne write, natheles it is 
openly rehersed in holy wryt. But though that 
holy writ speke of horrible synne, certes holy 
writ may not be defouled, no more than the 
sonne that schyneth on a dongehul,* Another 
synne apperteneth to lecchery, that cometh in 
sleping, and this synne cometh ofte to heim that 
ben maydenes, and eek to hem that ben cor- 
rupte; and this synne men clepen pollucioun, 
that cometh in foure maners; som tyme it cometh 
of languisschynge of the body, for the humours 
ben to ranke and to abundaunt in the body of 
man; som tyme of infirmité, for feblenesse of the 
vertu retentyf, as phisik maketh mencioun; and 
som tyme for surfete of mete and drynke; som 
tyme of vileins thoughtes that ben enclosed in 
mannes mynde whan he gothe to slepe, which 
may not be withouten synne; for which man 
must kepe him wisely, or elles may men synne 
grevously. 


Remedium contra luxuriam. 


Now cometh the remedye agens lecchery, and 
that is generally chastité of wikkedhede and con- 
tinence that restreyneth alle the disordeigne 
moevynges that comen of fleischly talentes; and 
ever the gretter meryt schal he han that most 
restreyneth eschaufynges of ordure of this synne; 
and this is in tuo maneres; that is to sayn, chas- 
tité of mariage, and chastité of widewhede. Now 
schalt thou understonde, that matrimoigne is 
leful assemblynge of man and womman, tha 
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resceyven by virtu of this sacrement the bond 
thurgh which thay may not be departid in al 
here lif, that is to say, while thay lyven bothe. 
This, as saith the boke, is a ful gret sacrement; 
God makid it (as I have said) in Paradis, and 
wolde himself be born in mariage; and for to 
halwen mariage he was at the weddyng whéras 
he turnede watir into wyn, which was the firste 
miracle that he wrought in erthe biforn his dis- 
ciples. The trewe effect of mariage clensith for- 
nicacioun, and replenischith holy chirche of good 
lynage, for that is the ende of mariage, and it 
chaungith dedly synne into venyal synne bituixe 
hem that ben weddid, and maketh the hertes al 
one, as wel as the bodyes. This is verray mariage 
that was first blessed by God, er that the synne 
bigan, whan naturel lawe was in his right poynt 
in Paradis; and it was ordeyned, that oon man 
schulde have but oon womman, and oon womman 
but oon man, as saith seint Augustyn, by many 
resouns. First, for mariage is figured bitwixe 
Crist and holy chirche; another is, for a man 
is heed of a womman (algate by ordinaunce it 
schulde be so); for if a womman had mo men 
than oon, than schulde sche have mo hedes than 
oon, and that were an horrible thing biforn God; 
and eek a womman myghte nought please many 
folk al at oones; and also ther ne schulde never 
be pees and rest among hem, for everich wolde 
aske his oughne thing. And fortherover, no 
man schulde knowe his oughne engendrure, ne 
who schulde have his heritage, and the womman 
scholde be the lasse loved fro the tyme that sche 
were joyned to many men. 

Now cometh how that a man schulde bere him 
with his wif, and namely in tuo thinges, that is 
to sayn, in sufferaunce and in reverence, and 
that schewed Crist when he made first womman. 
For he ne made hire not of the heed of Adam, 
for sche schulde not to gret lordschipe have; for 
ther as the womman hath the maistry, sche 
makith to moche disaray; ther nedith noon en- 
sample of this, the experience that we have day 
by a oughte suffice. Also certes, God ne made 
nought womman of the foot of Adam, for sche 
ne scholde nought be holden to lowe, for sche 
can not paciently suffre. But God made wom- 
man of the ribbe of Adam, for womman schuide 
be felawe unto man. Man schulde bere him to 
his wif in faith, in trouthe, and in love; as saith 
seint Poule, that a man schulde love his wif, as 
Crist loved holy chirche, that loved it so wel 
that he deyed for it; so schulde a maz. for his 
wyf, if it were neede. 

Now how that a womman schulde he subject 
to hir housbonde, that tellith seint Peter, iije c°; 
first in obedience. And eek, as saith the decré, 
a womman that is a wif, as longe as sche is a 
wif, sche hath noon auctorité to swere ne to bere 
witnesse, without leve of hir housbonde, that is 
hir lord; algate he schulde be so by resoun. 
Sche schulde eek serve him in al honesté, and 
ben attempre of hir array. I wot wel that thay 
schulde sette here entent to please her house- 
bondes, but nought by here pr a x of array. 
Seint Jerom saith, that wyves that ben arrayed 
in silk and in purpre, ne mowe nought clothe 
hem in Jhesu Crist Loke what saith saint Jo- 


han eek in the same matier. Seint Gregori saith 


eek, that no wight sekith precious clothing ne 
array, but oonly for veynglorie to ben honoured 
the more biforn the poeple. It is a gret folly, a 
womman to have fair array out-ward, and hirsilf 
to ben foul in-ward A wyf schulde eck be me- 
surable in lokyng, and in beryng, and in laughe- 
ing, and discrete in alle hir wordes and hir dedes, 
and above alle worldly thinges sche schulde love 
hir housebonde with al hire herte, and to him to 
be trewe of hir body; so scholde an housebonde 
eeke ben trewe to his wif; for sith that al the 
body is the housebondes, so schulde here herte 
ben, or elles ther is bitwixe hem tuo, as in that, 
no parfyt mariage. Thanne schal men under- 
stonde, that for thre thinges a man and his wyf 
mowe fleischly assemble. The firste is, in entent 
of engendrure of children, to the service of God, 
for certis that is the cause fynal of matrimoyne. 
The secounde cans is, to yelden everych of hem 
his dette unto other of his body; for neyther of 
hem hath power of his oughne body. The thridde 
is, for to eschiewe leccherie and vilenye. The 
ferthe for sothe isdedly synne. As to the firste, 
it is meritery; the secounde also, for, as saith 
the decré, that sche hath merit of chastité, that 
yeldith to hir housebonde the dette of hir body, 
ye though it be agayn hir likyng and the lust of 

ir hert. The thridde maner is venial synne; 
and trewly, scarsly may eny of these be withoute 
venial synne, for the corrupcioun and for the 
delit. e ferthe maner is for to understonde. 
as if thuy assemble oonly for amorous love, and 
for noon ot the forsayde causes, but for to ac- 
complise thilke brennynge delyt, thay rekke 
never how ofte, sothely it is dedly synne; and 
yit, with sorwe, some folk wole more peyne hem 
for to doon, than to her appetit suffiseth. 

The secounde maner of chastité is to ben a 
clene widewe, and to eschiewe the embrasynges 
of men, and desiren the embrasynges of Jhesu 
Crist. These ben tho that han ben wyves, and 
han forgon here housebondes, and eek wommen 
that han doon leccherie, and be relieved by peni- 
tence. And certis, if that a wyf couthe kepe hir 
al chast, by licence of hir housebonde, so that 
sche geve non occasioun that he agilt, it were to 
hir a gret merit. Thise maner wymmen, that 
observen chastité, moste be clene in herte as wel 
as in body, and in thought, and mesurable in 
clothing and in countenaunce, abstinent in etyng 
and drynkyng, in speche and in dede, and thanne 
is sche the vessel or the boyst of the blessed 
Magdaleyne, that fulfillith holy chirche ful of 
good odour. The thridde maner of chastité is 
virginité, and it bihoveth that sche be holy in 
herte, and clene of body, and thanne is sche 
spouse of Jhesu Crist, and sche is the lif of 
aungels; sche is the preysyng of this world, and 
she is as these martires in egalité; sche hath in 
hir that gee may nought telle. Virginité bar 
oure Lord Jhesu Crist, end virgine was Sisal. 

Another remedy agayns leccherie is specially 
to withdrawe suche thinges as given occasioun 
to thilke vilonye; as is ease, and etyng, ard 
drynkyng ; for certes, whan the pot boylith 
strongely, the beste remedye is to withdrawe 
the fuyr. Sleping eek longe in greet quiete 13 | 
also a greet norice unto eochatio. 

Another remedye agayns leccherie is, that a | 
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man or a womman eschiewe the companye of 
hem by whiche he doutith to be tempted; for al 
be it so that the dede be withstonde, yit is ther 
gret temptacioun. Sothely a whit wal, although 
it brenne not fully by stikyng of a candel, yet is 
the wal blak of the leyte. Ful ofte tyme I rede, 
that no man truste in his oughne perfeccioun, 
but he be strenger than Sampson, or holiere than 
Davyd, or wiser than Salomon. 

Now after that I have declared yow the seven 
dedly synnes as Ican, and some of here braunches, 
and here remedyes, sothely, if I couthe, I wolde 
telle yow the ten comaundementes, but so heigh 
a doctrine I leve to divines. But natheles, I 
hope to God thay ben touchid in this litil tretys 
everich of hem alle, 

Now for as moche as the secdunde part of 

mitence stant in confessioun of mouth, as I 

igan in the first chapitre, I say, seint Austyn 
saith, synne is every word and every dede, and 
al that men coveyten agayn the lawe of Jhesu 
Crist; and this is for to synne, in herte, in mouthe, 
and in dede, by thy fyve wittis, that ben sight, 
heeryng, smellyng, tastyng, or savoryng, or fe- 
lyng. Now it is good to understonden the cir- 
cunstaunces that aggreggen moche to every 
synne. Thou schalt considre what thou art that 
dost the synne, whethir that thou be mal or 
femal, old other yong, gentil or thral, fre or ser- 
vaunt, hool or seek, weddid or sengle, ordrid or 
urordred, wys or fool, clerk or seculer; if sche 
be of thy kyn, bodily or gostly, or noon: if eny 
ot thy kynrede have synned with ture or noon, 
ard many mo thinges. 

That other circumstaunce is, whether it be 
don in fornicacioun or in advoutry, or incest or 
noon, or mayden or noon, in maner of homicide 
or non, horrible grete synne or smale, and how 
Jong thou hast continued in synne. The thridde 
circumstaunce is the place wher thou hast don 
synne, whether in other mennes houses, or in 
thin owne, in feld, or in chirche, or in chirche- 
hawe, in chirche dedicate, or noon. For if the 
chirche were halowed, and man or womman 
spillid his kynde within that place, by way of 
synne or by wykked temptacioun, it is enterdited 
til it be reconsiled by the bischop; and the prest 
scholde be enterdyted that dede such a vilonye 
to terme of al his if f, and scholde no more synge 
no masse; and if he dede, he schulde do dledly 
synne, at every tyme that he song masse. The 
ferthe circumstaunce is,’by which mediatours, 
as by messagers, or for entysement, or for con- 
sentement, to bere companye with felawship; for 
many a wrecche, for to bere companye, wol go 
to the devel of helle. For thay that eggyn or 
consentyn to the synne, ben parteneres of the 
synne, and of the dampnacioun of the synnere. 

e fyfte circumstaunce is, how many tymes 
that he hath synned, if it be in his mynde, and 
how ofte he hath falle. For he that ofte fallith 
in synne, despiseth the mercy of God, and en- 
eresceth his synne, and is unkynde to Crist, and 
he waxith the more feble to withstonde synne, 
and synneth the more lightly, and the latter 
urrisith, and is the more eschiewe* to schrive 

. kim, and namely to him that hath ben his con- 
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fessour. For whiche that folk, whan thay falle 
agayn to here olde folies, eyther thay forletin 
her confessours al utterly, or ellis thay departen 
here schrifte in divers s; but sothely such 
departed schrifte hath no mercy of God of his 
synnes. The sixte cireumstaunce is, why that a 
man synneth, as by which temptacioun; and if 
himself procure thilke temptacioun, or by excit- 

g of other folk; or if he synne with a womman 
ae force or by hir owne assent; or if the womman 
maugré hir heed hath ben enforced or noon, this 
schal sche telle, and whether it were for covey- 
tise or for poverte, and if it was hire procuryng 
or noon, and alle such maner harneys. e 
séventhe circumstaunce is, in what maner he 
hath don his synne, or how that sche hath suf- 
fred that folk han doon to hire. The same schal 
the man telle pleynly, with alle the circum- 
staunces, and whether he have synned with com- 
mune bordeal womman or moons or doon his 
synne in holy tyme or noon, in fastyng tyme or 
aoae. or biforn his schrifte, or after is latter 
schrifte, and hath peradventure broken therby 
his penaunce ut, g Gag therfor, by whos help or 
by whos counseil, by sorcery or by other erafte, 
Ke moste be told. e these thinges, after thay 
be grete or smale, engreggen the consciens of 
aman. And eek the prest that is the jugge, 
may the better ben avysed of his jugement in 
givyng of thy penaunce, and that is after thy 
contricioun. For understonde wel, that after 
the tyme that a man hath defouled his baptisme 
by synne, if he wol come to savacioun, ther is 
noon other wey but penitence, and schrifte of 
mouthe, and by satisfaccioun; and namely by 
tho tuo, if ther 6 a confessour to which he may 
schryve him, and the thridde if he have lif to 
parforme it. 9 

Thanne schal men loke it and cousidre, that if 
he wol make a trewe and a profitable confessioun, 
ther moste be foure condiciouns. First, it moste 
ben in sorweful bitternesse of herte, as sayde the 
king Ezechiel to God, I wol remembre me alle 
the yeres of my lif in bitternes of myn hert. 
This condicioun of bitternes hath fyve signes; 
the first is, that confessioun moste be schame- 
fast, not for to covere ne hyde his synne, but for 
he hath agultid his God and defoulid his soule. 
And herof saith seint Augustyn, the herte trem- 
blith for schame of his synne, and for he hath 
gret schamefastnes he is digne to have gret 
mercy of God. Such was the confessioun of 
the publican, that wolde nought heve up his 
eyghen to heven, for he had offendid God of 
heven; for which schamefastnes he had anon 
the mercy of God. And therfore seith seint 
Augustyn, that such schamefast folk ben next 
forgevenes of remissioun. The secounde signe 
is humilité of confessioun; of which saith seint 
Petre, humblith yow under the might of God; 
the hond of God is myghty in confessioun, for 
therby God forgiveth the thy synnes, for he 
alone hath the power. And this humilité schal 
ben in herte, and in signe outward; for right as 
he hath humilité to God in his herte, right so 
schulde he humble his body out-ward to the 
prest, that sittith in Goddes place. For which 
in no manere, sith that Crist is soverayn, and the 
prest is his mene and mediatour betwix Crist and 
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the synnere, and the synner is the lasse as by 
way of resoun, thanne schulde nought the con- 
fessour sitte as lowe as the synnere, but the syn- 
nere schulde knele biforn him or at his feet, but 
if maladye distourbid it; for he schal take no 
keep who sittith there, but in whos place that he 
sitteth, A man that hath trespassed to a lord, 
and cometh for to axe him of mercy and to 
maken his accord, and settith him doun anoon 
by the lord, men wolde holde him outrageous, 
and not worthy so soone for to have mercy ne 
remissioun. ‘The thridde signe is, that thy 
schrifte schulde be ful of teeris, if men may wepe; 
and if he may not wepe with his bodily eyen, let 
him wepe with his herte. Such was the con- 
fessioun of seint Peter; for after that he hadde 
forsake Jhesu Crist, he wente out and wepte ful 
bitterly. The ferthe signe is, that he lette nought 
for schame to schryve him and to schewen his 
confessioun. Such was the confessioun of Mag- 
daleyn, that spared for no schame of hem that 
were at the feste to go to oure Lord Jhesu Crist 
and byknowe to him hire synne. The fifte signe 
is, that a man or a womman be obeisaunt to res- 
ceyve the penaunce that him is enjoyned. For 
certis Jhesu Crist for the gultes ot von man was 
obedient to his deth. ~ 
The other condicioun of verray confessioun is, 
that it hastily be doon; for certes, ifa man had 
a dedly wounde, ever the lenger that he taried 
to warisch himself, the more wolde it corrupte 
and haste him to his deth, and eek the wounde 
wolde be the worse to hele. And rignt so rareth 
synne, that long tyme is in a man unsenewed. 
Certes a man oughte soone schewe hix synne for 
many causes; as for drede of deth, that cometh 
sodeinly, and not certeyn what tyme it schal 
come, or ben in what place; and eek the drecch- 
ng of oon synne draweth another; and eek the 
enger he tarieth, the ferther is he from Crist. 


_ And if he abyde unto his laste day, skarsly may 


he schrive him or remembre him of his synnes, 
or repente for the grevous malady of his deth. 
And for as moche as he hath not in his lif herk- 
ened Jhesu Crist, whan he hath spoken, he schal 
erien to Jhesu Crist at his laste day, and scarsly 
wol he herken him. And understonde that this 
condicioun moste have foure thinges. First that 
thy schrifte.moste ben purveyed byforn, and 
avysed, for wikked haste doth no profyt; and 


_ that a man can schryve him of his synnes, be it 


of pride or of envye, and so forth alle the spices 
and the circumstaunces; and that he have com- 
prehendid in his mynde the nombre and the 
gretnes of his synne, and how longe he hath 
lyen in synne; and eek that he be contrit of his 
sinnes, and in stedefast purpos (by the grace of 
God) never eft to falle in synne; and eek that 
he drede and countrewayte himself, and that he 
flee the occasiouns. of synne, to whiche he is en- 
clyned. Also that thou schalt schrive the of 
alle thin symnes to oon man, and nat a parcel to 
oon map, and a parcel to another man; that is, 
understonde, in entent to parte thy confessioun 
as for schame or drede, for it nys but strange- 


_ lyng of thy soule. For certes, Jhesu Crist is 


enterely al good, in him is noon imperfeccioun, 


_ and therfore outher he forgiveth al partitely, or 


elles never a del. I say nought, if thou be as- 


signed to thy penitencere for certein synne, that 
thou art bounde to schewe him al the remenaunt 
of thy synnes, of whiche thou hast ben schryven 
of thy curate, but if it like the of thin humilité; 
this is no departyng of schrifte. Ne Ine say 
not, there as I speke of divisioun of confessioun, 
that if thou have licence to schryve the to a dis- 
cret and to an honest prest, wher the likith, and 
eek by the licence of thy curate, that thou ne 
maist wel schrive the to him of alle thyn synnes; 
but let no synne be byhinde untold as fer as thou 
hast remembraunce. And whan thou schalt be 
schrive of thi curate, telle him eeke al thy synie 
that thou hast doon sith thou were last i-schryvne. 
This is no wikkid entent of divisioun of schrifte. 

Also thy verrey schrifte askith certeyn con- 
diciouns. First, that thou schrive the by thy 
fre wille, nought constreyned, ne for schame «f 
folk, ne for maladye, or such thing; for it is 
resoun, that he that trespassith with his, fre 
wille, that by his fre wille he confesse his tres- 
pas; and that noon other man schal telle his 
synne but himself; ne he schal not nayte or 
denye his synne, ne wraththe him with the prest 
for his amonestynge to lete synne. ‘The seccunde 
condicioun is, that thy schrifte be laweful, that 
is to sayn, that thou that schrivest the, and eek 
the prest that herith thy confessioun, ben verrayly 
in the feith of holy chirche, and that a man be 
nought despaired of the mercy of Jhesu Crist, as 
Caym or Judas, And eck a man moot accuse 
himself of his owne trespas and not another; but 
he schal blame and wite himself of his oughne 
malice of his synne, and noon other. But nathe- 
less, if that another man be occasioun or elli; 
enticer of his synne, or that the estate of a per: 
sone be such thurgh which his synne aggreggith, 
or elles that he may not playnly schryve hym 
but he telle the person with which he hath syn- 
ned, thanne may he telle it, so that his entent be 
nought to bakbyte the persone, but oonly to de- 
clare his confessioun, 

Thow schalt nought eke make no lesyng in 
thy confessioun for humilité, peradventure to 
sayn that thou hast don synnes of whiche thou 
were never gulty; as seint Augustyn saith, if 
thou bycause of humilité makest lesynges on 
thiself, though thou were not in synne biforn, 

it art thou thanne in synne thurgh thy lesynges. 
Thou most also schewe thy synne by thyn Foe 
proper mouth, but thou woxe dombe, and not by 
no lettre; for thou that hast don the synne, thou 
schalt have the schame of the confessioun. Thou 
schalt nought peynte thy confessioun, by faire 
subtil wordes, to cover the more thy synne; for 
thanne bigilist thou thiself, and not the prest;. 
thou most telle it platly, be it never so foul ne 
so horrible. Thou schalt eek schrive the to a 
prest that is discrete to counsaile the; and thou 
schalt nought schryve the for veineglorie, ne for 
ypocrisie, ne for no cause but oonly for the doute 
of Jhesu Crist and the hele of thy soul. Thou 
schalt not eek renne to the prest sodeinly, to 
telle him lightly thy synne, as who tellith a tale 
or a jape, but avysily and with gret devocioun; 
and generally schrive the ofte; if thou ofte falle, 
ofte thou arise by confessioun, And though thou 
schryve the ofter than oones of synne of which 
thou hast ben schriven, it is the more merite; 
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and, as saith seint Augustyn, thou schalt have 
the more lightly relessyng and grace of God, 
bothe of synne and of payne. And certes oones 
a yer atte lest way it is laweful to be houselyd, 
for sothely oones a yer alle thinges in the erthe 
renovelen, 


De tertia parte penitentia. 


Now have I told of verray confessioun, that is 
the secounde partye of penitence. The thridde 
partye of penitence is satisfaccioun, and that 
stondith generally in almesdede and bodily peyne. 
Now ben ther thre maner of almesdede; contri- 
cioun of herte, where a man offereth himself to 
God; the secounde is, to have pité of the defaute 
of his neighebor; the thridde is, in nove. of 
good counseil and comfort, gostly and bodily, 
where men han neede, and pr 0 in suste- 
naunce of mennes foode. And take keep that a 
man hath neede of these thinges generally, he 
hath neede of foode, of clothing, and of herberwe, 
he hath neede of charitable counseil and visityng 
in prison and malady, and sepulture of his dede 
body. And if thou may not visite the needeful 
with thy persone, visite by thy message and by 
thy giftes. These ben general almesses or werkes 
of charité, of hem, that han temporal riches or 
discrecioun in counselynge. Of these werkes 
schalt thou hieren at the day of doom, 

This almes schalt thou doon of thin oughne 
propur thinges, and hastily, and prively if thou 
maist; but natheles, if thou maist not do it prively, 
thou schalt nought forbere to do almes, though 
men se it, so that it be nought don for thank of 
the world, but oonly for thonk of Jhesu Crist. 
For, as witnessith seint Mathewe, c® v'°, a cité 
may not ben hid that is set on a mountayn, ne 
inen light not a lanterne and put it under a 
buisschel, but men sette it on a candel-stikke, to 
lighte the men in the hous; right so schal youre 
light lighten biforn men, that they may se youre 
goode werkes, and glorifien youre Fader that is 
in heven. 

Now as to speke of bodily peyne, it is in 
prayere, in wakinges, in fastynges, in vertuous 
techinges. Of orisouns ye schul understonde, 
that orisouns or prayeres, is for to seyn, a pitous 
wil of herte, that redressith it in God, and ex- 
pressith it by word out-ward, to remeve harmes, 
and to have thinges espirituel and durable, and 
som tyme temporel thinges. Of whiche orisouns, 
certes in the orisoun of the Pater-noster hath 
oure Lord Jhesu Crist enclosed most thinges. 
Certis it is privileged of thre thinges in his dig- 
nité, for whiche it is more digne than any other 
prayer; for Jhesu Crist himself maked it; and 
it is schort, for it schulde be coud the more 
lightly, and for to withholde it the more esily in 
herte, and helpe himselfe the oftere with this 
orisoun, and for a man schulde be the lasse wery 
to say it, and for a man may not excuse him to 
lerne it, it is so schort and so easy; and for it 
comprehendith in itself alle goode prayeres The 
exposicioun of this holy praier, that is so excel- 
lent and so digne, I bitake to these maystres of 
theology, save thus moche wol I sayn, whan thou 
bea est that God schulde forgive the thy gultes 

thou forgivest hem that they gulten to the, be 
ful wel ware that thou be not out of charité. This 


holy orisoun amenisith eek venial synne, and 
therfore it appendith specially to penitence. 

This praier moste trewely sayd, and in 
verray faith, and that men pray to God ordinatly, 
discretly, and devoutly; and alway a man schulde 
putte his wille to be subject to the wille of God. 
This orisoun moste eek be sayd with greet hum- 
blesse and ful pure, and honestly, and nought ta 
the annoyaunce of eny man or womman. It 
most eek be continued with the werkis of charité. 
It avaylith agayns the vices of the soule; for, as 
seith seint Jerom, by fastyng ben saved the vices 
of fleissch, and by prayere the vices of the soule. 

After this thou schalt understonde, that bodily 
peyne stant in wakyng. For Jhesu Crist saith, 
wakith and prayeth, that ye ne entre not into 
temptacioun. Ye schul understonde also, that 
fastynge stont in thre thinges, in forbering of 
bodily mete and drink, and in forberyng of 
worldly jolité, and in forbering of worldly synne; 
this is to sayn, that a man schal kepe him fro 
dedly synne in al that he may. i 

And thou schalt understonde eek, that God 
ordeyned fastyng, and to fastyng appurteynen 
foure thinges: largesce to pover folk; gladnes 
of hert espirituel; not to ben angry ne annoyed 
ne grucche for he fastith; and also resonable 
hour for to ete by mesure, that is to sayn, a man 
schulde not ete in untyme, ne sitte the lenger at 
his mele, for he fastith. ; 

Thanne schal thou understonde, that bodily 
peyne stant in discipline, or teching, by word, or 
by writyng. or by ensample. Also in weryng of 
heires or of stamyn or of haberjeons on her naked 
fleisch for Cristes sake, and suche maner pe- 
naunce; but ware the wel that such maner pe- 
naunce of thyn fleissch make nought thin herte 
bitter or angry, or anoyed of thiself; for better 
is to cast away thin hayre than for to caste away 
the swetnes of oure Lord Jhesu Crist. And 
therfore seith seint Poule, clothe yow, as thay 
that ben chosen of God in herte, of misericorde, 
debonaireté, sufferaunce, and such maner of 
clothing, of the which Jhesu Crist is more ap- 
payed than of haires or of hauberkis.® 

Than is discipline eek in knokking on the 
brest, in scourgyng with yerdes, in knelynges, 
in tribulaciouns, in suffring paciently wronges 
that ben doon to him and eek in pacient suffer- 
aunce of maledies, or lesyng of worldly catel, or 
of wif, or of child, or of othir frendes. 

Thanne schalt thou understonde whiche thinges 
destourben penaunce, and this is in foure thinges; 
that is drede, schame, hope, and wanhope, that 
is, desperacioun. And for to speke first of drede, 
for which he weneth that he may suffre no pen- 
aunce, ther agayns is remedye for to thinke that 
bodily penaunce is but schort and litel at the 
regard of the peyne of helle, that is so cruel and 
so long, that it lastith withouten ende. ; 

Now agains the schame that a man hath to 
schryve him, and namely these ypocrites, that 
wolde be holde so parfyt, that thay have no neede 
to schryve hem; agayns that schame schulde a 
man thinke, that by way of resoun he that hath | 
not ben aschamed to do foule thinges, certis him — 
cugyse not be aschamed to doon faire thinges | 
and goode thinges, and that is confessioun, A — 


% hauberkis. Tyrwhitt reads habergeons. 
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man scholde eek thinke, that God seeth and 
knoweth alle thy thoughtes and thy werkes; to 
him may no thing be hyd ne covered. Men 
schulde eek remembre hem of the schame that 
is to come at the day of doom, to hem that ben 
nought penitent and schriven in this present lif ; 
for alle the creatures in heven, and in erthe, and 
in helle, schuln seen apertly al that he hydith in 
this world. = 

Now for to speke of hem that ben so negli- 
gent and slowe to schryve hem; that stant in 
tuo maneres. That oon is, that he hopith for to 
lyve longe, and for to purchace moche riches for 
his delyt, and thanne he wol schrive him; and, 
as he saith, he may, as him semith, tymely 
y-nough come to schrifte; another is, the sur- 
quidrie that he hath in Cristes mercy. Agains 
the firste vice, he schal thinke that oure lif is in 
no sikernesse, and eek that al the riches in this 
world ben in adventure, and passen as a schadowe 
on the wal; and, as saith seint Gregory, that it 
apperteyneth to the grete rightwisnes of God, 
that never schal the peyne stynte of hem, that 
never wolde withdrawe hem fro synne her thankes, 
but ay continue in synne; for thilke perpetuel 
wille to doon synne schul thay have perpetuel 


ak 

annope is in tuo maneres. The firste wan- 
hope is, in the mercy of Crist; that other is, that 
thay thinke thay mighte nought longe persever 
in goodnesse. The firste wanhope cometh of 
that he demyth that he synned so highly and so 
ofte, and so longe layn in synne, that he schal 
not be saved. Certis agens that cursed wanhope 
schulde he thenke, that the passioun of Jhesu 
Crist is more strong for to unbynde, than synne 
is strong for to bynde. Agains the secounde 
wanhope he schal thinke, that als ofte as he 
fallith, he may arise agayn by ing aie and 
though he never so longe have leyn in synne, 
the mercy of Crist is alway redy to resceyve him 


BT to merey. Agains the wanhope that he thinkith 


he schulde not longe persevere in goodnesse, he 
schal thinke that the febles of the devel may no 
thine doon, but men wol suffre him; and eek he 
schal have strengthe of the help of God, and of 
al holy chirche, and of the proteccioun of aungels, 
if him list. 

Thanne schal men understonde, what is the 
fruyt of penaunce; and after the word of Jhesu 
Crist, it is the endeles blisse of heven, ther joye 
hath no contrarieté of wo ne of penaunce ne 
grevance; ther alle harmes ben passed of this 
present lif; ther as is the sikernesse fro the 
peyne of helle; there as is the blisful compagnye, 
that rejoycen hem evermo everich of otheres joye; 
ther as the body of man, that whilom was foule 
and derke, is more clere than the sonne; ther as 


the body of man that whilom was seek and frel, | 


feble and mortal, is immortal, and so strong and 
so hool, that ther may no thing empeire it; ther 
nys neyther honger, ne thurst, ne colde, but 
every soule replenisched with the sight of the 


parfyt knowyng of God. This blisful regne may 
men purchace by poverte espirituel, and the 
glorie by lowenes, the plenté of joye by hunger 
and thurst, and reste by travaile, and the lif b 
deth and mortificacioun of synne; to which life 
he us bringe, that bought us with his precious 
blood. Amen. 
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Now pray I to yow alle that heren this litel 
tretis or reden it, that if ther be any thing in it 
that likes hem, that therof thay thanke oure Lord 
Jhesu Crist, of whom procedith alle witte and al 
goodnes; and if ther be eny thing that displesith 
hem, I pray hem that thay arette it to the de- 
faute of myn unconnyng, and not to my wille, 
that wolde fayn have sayd better if I hadde con- 
nyng; for the book saith, al that is writen for 
oure doctrine is writen. Wherfore I biseke yow 
mekely for the mercy of God that ye pray for 
me, that God have mercy on me and forgeve me 
my giltes, and nameliche my translaciouns and 
of endityng in worldly vanitees, whiche I revoke 
in my retracciouns, as is the book of Troyles, 
the book also of Fame, the book of twenty-five 
Ladies, the book of the Duchesses, the book of 
seit Valentines day and of the Parliment of 
briddes, the Tales of Caunturbury, alle thilke 
that sounen into synne, the boo of the Leo, 
and many other bokes, if thay were in my myndé 
or remembraunce, and many a song and many a 
leccherous lay, of the whiche Crist for his grete 
mercy forgive me the synnes. But of the trans- 
lacioun of Boce de consolacioun, and other bokes 
of consolacioun and of legend of lyves of seints, 
and Gmelies, and moralitees, and devocioun, that 
thanke I oure Lord Jhesu Crist, and his moder, 
and alle the seintes in heven, bisekyng hem that 
thay fro hennysforth unto my lyves ende sende 
me grace to biwayle my gultes, and to studien to 
the savacioun of my soule, and graunte me grace 
and space of verray repentaunce, penitence, con- 
fessioun, and satisfaccioun, to don in this present 


lif, thurgh the benigne grace of him, that is king~ | 


of kynges and prest of alle prestis, that bought 
us with his precious blood of his hert, so that I 
moote be oon of hem at the day of doom that 
schal be saved; qui cum Patre et Spiritu sancto 
vivis et regnas Deus per omnia secula. Amen. 


36 Preces de Chauceres. I have printed the celebrated 
prayer which concludes the Canterbury Tales, exactly as 
it stands in the Harleian Manuscript. In some manu- 
scripts it is given as though it were the conclusion of the 
tale or discourse of the Parson, but in others, as here, it 
is distinctly given to Chaucer himself. It varies much 
in the different manuscripts, and there are many circum- 
stances about it which it seems impossible to explain 
satisfactorily. Tyrwhitt attempts to get over a part of 


the difficulty by supposing that the prayer was really the 
conclusion of the Parson’s Tale, and that the middle por- 
tion, Wherfore I beseke yow . . . the seintes in heven, inclu- 
ding the list of Chaucer’s works, was added subsequently 
by a scribe who chose to put the prayer into Chaucer's 
own mouth, and wished to make the poet apologise for the 
looseness of some of his writings. 
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** There sate I downe among the faire flours, 
And saw the birds trip out of hir bours,” 
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THE CUCKOW AND THE NIGHTINGALE. 


Chaucer dreameth that hee heareth the cuckow and the nightingale contend for excellencie in singing, 
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Tue god of love, and benedicite, 

How mighty and how great a lord is he! 
For he can make of low hertes hie, 

And of high low, and like for to die, 
And hard hertes he can maken free. 


He can make within a little stound, 

Of sicke folke hole, fresh, and sound, 
And of hole he can make seke, 

He can bind and unbinden eke, 

That he woll have bounden or unbound. 


To tell his might my wit may not suflice, 
For he can make of wise folke full nice, 
For he may do all that he woll devise, 
And lither folke to destroyen vice, 

And proud hertes he can make aysrise. 


Shortly, all that ever he woll he may, 
Against him dare no wight say nay, 

For he can glad and greve whom him liketh, 
And who that he woll lougheth or siketb, 


And most his might he shedeth ever in May.. 


For every true gentle herte free, 

That with him is or thinketh for to be, 
Againe May now shall have some stering 
Or to joy or els to some mourning, 

In no season so much, as thinketh me. 


For whan they may here the birds sing, 
And see the floures and the leaves spring, 
That bringeth into hir remembraunce 

A manner ease, medled with grevauner, 
And lustie thoughts full of great longing. 


And of that longing commeth hevinesse, 
And thereof groweth of great sicknesse, 

And for lacke of that that they desire, 

And thus in May ben hertes set on fire, 

So that they brennen forth in great distresse. 


I speake this of feeling truly 

If I be old and unlusty, 

Yet I have felt of the sicknesse through May, 
Both hote and cold, and accesse every day, 
How sore ywis there wote no wight but I. 


I am so shaken with the fevers white, 

Of all this May sleepe I but a lite, 

And also it is not like to me 

That any herte should sleepy be 

In whom that Love his firy dart woll smite. 


But as I lay this other night waking, 

I thought how lovers had a tokening, 
And among hem it was a commune tale 
That it were good to here the nightingale 
Rather than the leud cuckow sing. 


| 


And than I thought, anon, as it was day, 
I would go some where to assay 

If that I might a nightingale here, 

For yet had I none heard of all that yere, 
And it was tho the third night of May. 


And anone, as I the day aspide, 

No lenger would I in my bed abide, 

But unto a wood that was fast by 

I went forth alone boldely, 

And held the way downe by a brooke side, 


Till I came to a laund of white and green, 

So faire one had I never in been, 

The ground was green, ypoudred with daisie, 
The floures and the greves like hie, 

All greene and white, was nothing els seenc. 


There sate I downe among the faire flours, 
And saw the birds trip out of hir bours, 
There as they rested hem all the night, 
They were so joyful] of the dayes light, 
They began of May for to done honours. 


They coud that service all by rote, 

There was many a lovely note, 

Some song loud, as they had plained, 
And some in other manner voice yfained, 
And some all out with the full throte. 


They proyned hem and made hem right gay, 
And daunceden and lepten on the spray, 
And evermore two and two in fere, 

Right so as they had chosen hem to yere 

In Feverere upon saint Valentines day. 


And the river that I sate upon, 

it made such a noise as it ron, 
Accordaunt with the birdes armony, 
Me thought it was the best melody 
That might ben yheard of any mon. 


And for delite, I wote never how, 

I fell in such a slomber and a swow, 

Nat all asleepe, ne fully waking, 

And in that swow, me thought, I hearde sing 
The sorry bird, the leud cuckow. 


And that was on a tree right fast by, 

But who was than evill apaid but 1? 

“Now God,” quod I, “‘ that died on the crois, 
Yeve sorrow on thee, and on thy lend vois, 
Full little joy have I now of thy ery.” 


And as I with the euckow thus gan chide, 
I heard in the next bush beside 

A nightingale so lustely sing 

That with her clere voice she made ring 
Through all the greene wood wide. 


THE CUCKOW AND THE NIGHTINGALE, 


“* Ab, good nightingale,” quod I then, 

** A little hast thou ben too long hen, 
For here hath been the leud euckow, 
And songen songs rather than hast thou, 
I pray to God evill fire her bren.” 


But now I woll you tell a wonder thing, 

As long as I lay in that swouning, 

Me thought I wist what the birds ment, 

And what they said, and what was hir entent, 
And of hir speech I had good knowing. 


There heard I the nightingale say, 

** Now good cuckow, go somewhere away, 
And let us that can singen dwellen here, 
For every wight escheweth thee to here, 
Thy songs be so elenge, in good fay.” 


“What,” quod she, ‘‘what may thee aylen now? 
It thinketh me, I sing as well as thou, 

For my song is both true and plaine, 

Aud though I cannot crakell so in vaine, 

As thou dost in thy throte, I wot never how. 


‘*¢ Aud every wight may understande mee, 
But, nightingale, so may they not done thee, 
For thou hast many a nice queint cry, 

I have thee heard saine, ocy, ocy, 

How might I know what that should be? ” 


**Ah foole,” quod she, ‘‘ wost thou not what it is, 
Whan that I say, ocy, ocy? ywis, 

Than meane I that I would wonder faine, 
That all they were shamefully yslaine, 

‘That meanen ought againe love amis. 


“And also I would that all tho were dede 
That thinke not in love hir life to lede, 

For who so that wol not the god of love serve, 
I dare well say he is worthy to sterve, 

And for that skill, ocy, ocy, I grede.” 


‘* Eye,” quod the cuckow, “this is a queint law, 
That every wight shall love or be to draw, 
But I forsake all such companie, 

For mine entent is not for to die, 

Ne never while I live on Loves yoke to draw; 


«For lovers ben the folke that ben on live 
That most disease have, and most unthrive, 
And most endure sorrow, wo, and care, 
And least feelen of welfare, 

What needeth it ayenst trouth to strive?” 


“What!” quod she, “ thou art out of thy mind; 
How might thou in thy churlenesse find 

To speake of Loves servaunts in this wise, 
For in this world is none so good servise 

To every wight that gentle is of kind. 


‘* For thereof truly commeth all goodnesse, 
Ali honour and all gentlenesse, 

Worship, ease, and all hertes lust, 

Parfite joy, and fu!l assured trust, 

Jolitie, pleasaunce and freshnesse, 


“ Lowlyhead, largesse, and curtesie, ’ 
Semelyhead, and true companie, 
Drede of shame for to done amis: 4 
For he that truly Loves servaunt is, 
Were lother be shamed than to die. 


‘* And that this is soth that I sey, 

In that beleeve I will live and dey, 

And cuckow, so I rede that thou do ywis .” 

‘* Than,” quod he, ‘‘ let me never have blisse, 
If ever I unto that counsaile obey. 


** Nightingale, thou speakest wonder faire, 
But for all that is the sooth contraire, 
For love is in yong folke but rage, 

And in old folke a great dotage, 

Who most it useth, most shall enpaire. 


‘* For thereof cometh disease and hevinesse, 
So sorow and care, and many a great sicknesse, 
Despite, debate, anger, and envie, 

Depraving, shame, untrust, and jelousie, 
Pride, mischeefe, poverty, and woodnesse : 


‘* Loving is an office of despaire, 

And one thing is therein that is not faire, 
For who that getteth of love a little blisse, 
But if he be alway therewith, ywis, 
He may full soone of age have his haire, 


“ And nightingale, therefore hold thee nie, 
For leve me well, for all thy queint crie, 

If thou be ferre or long fro thy make, 
Thou shalt be as others that been forsake, 
And than thou shalt hoten as doe I,” 


“ Fie,” quod she, ‘ton thy name, and on thee! 
The god of love ne let thee never ythe, 

For thou art worse a thousand fold than wood, 
For many a one is full worthy and full good, 
That had be naught ne had love ybe, 


“For evermore Love his servants amendeth, 
And from all evill taches hem defendeth, 

And maketh hem to brenne right in a fire, 

In trouth and in worshipfull desire, 

And whan him liketh, joy inough him sendeth.” 


‘¢ Thou nightingale,” he said, ‘‘ be still, 
For Love hath no reason, but it is will, 

For oft time untrue folke he easeth, 

And true folke so biterly he displeaseth, 
‘That for default of courage he let hem spill. 


‘* With suche a lord wulle I never be, 

For he is blinde and may not se ; ; 

And when he liethe he not ne when he faylethe; 
In his courte full seld trouthe availethe ; 

So dyverse and so wilfull ys he.” 


Than tooke I of the nightingale keepe, 
How she cast a sigh out of ber deepe, 

And said, ** Alas, that ever I was bore, 
I can for tene not say one word more,” 
And right with that word she brast out to weepe, — 
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“ Alas,” quod she, “my herte woll to breake, 
To hearen thus this Jeud bird speake 

Of Love, and of his worshipfull servise. 

Now God of love, thou help me in some wise, 
That I may on this cuckow been awreake.” 


Me thoght then that I stert out anon, 
And to the broke I ran and gate a ston, 
And at the Cuckow hertely I cast; 
And he for drede flie awey full fast, 
And glad was I when that he was gon. 


And evermore the Cuckow, as he fley, 
He seid, “farewell,farewell, papyngay ! ” 
As thogh he had skorryd thoght of me: 
But ay I hunted him fro tre to tre 

Till he was fer all out of sight awey. 


And than came the nightingale to mee, 
And said, “Friend, forsooth I thanke thee, 
That thou hast liked me to rescow, 

And one avow to Love make I now, 

That all this May I woll thy singer be.” 


I thanked her, and was right well apaied : 
“Ye,” quod she, “and be thou not dismaied, 
Tho thou have herd the cuckow erst than me, 
For, if I live, it shall amended be 

The next May, if I be not affraied. 


« And one thing I woll rede thee also, 

Ne leve thou not the cuckow, ne his loves so, 
For all that he hath said is strong lesing :” 

“ Nay,” quod I, “ thereto shall nothing me bring, 
For love, and it hath doe me much wo. 


“Ye, use,” quod she, “this medicine 
Every day this May or thon dine, 
Go looke upon the fresh daisie, 
And though thou be for wo in point to die, 
That shall full greatly lessen thee of thy pine. 


« And looke alway that thou be good and trew, 
And I woll sing one of the songes new 

For love of thee, as loud as I may crie :” 

And than she began this song full hie, 

“T shrew all hem that been of love untrue.” 


And when she had song it to the end, 

« Now farewell,” quod she, “for I mote wend, 
And god of love, that can right well, and may, 
As much joy send thee this day, 

As any lover yet he ever send.” 


Thus taketh the nightingale her leave of me, 
I pray to God alway with her be, 

And joy of love he send her evermore, 

And shilde us fro the cuckow and his lore, 
For there is not so false a bird as he. 


Forth she flew, the gentle nightingale, 

To all the birds that were in that dale, 
And gate hem all into a place in fere, 

And besoughten hem that they would here 
Her disease, and thus began her tale. 


“The cuckow, well it is not for to hide, 
How the cuckow and I fast have chide 
Ever sithen it was day light, 

[ pray you all that ye do me right 

On that foule false unkind bridde.” 


Than spake o bird for all, by one assent, 
“This matter asketh good avisement, 
For we ben birdes here in fere, 

And sooth it is, the cuckow is not here, 
And therefore we woll have a parliment. 


« And thereat shall the egle be our lord, 
Aud other peres that been of record, 
And the cuckow shall be after sent, 
There shall be yeve the judgement, 

Or els we shall finally make accord. 


‘¢ And this shall be without nay, 

The morrow after saint Valentines day, 
Under a maple that is faire and grene, 
Before the chamber window of the quene, 
At Woodstocke upon the grene lay.” 


She thanked hem, and than her leave toke, 
And into an hauthorne by that broke, 

Aud there she sate and song upon that tree, 
«Terme of life love hath withhold me,” 

So loud that I with that song awoke. 
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Tue lyfe so short, the craft so lorg to lerne, 
Th’assay so hard, so sharp the conquering, 
The dreadful joy alway that flit so yerne, 
All this I mean by Love, that my feeling 
Astonieth with his wonderful werkyng, 

So sore ywis, that whan IJ on him think, 
Naught wete I wel, whether I flete or sink. 


For all be that I know not Love in dede, 

Ne wot how that he quiteth folke hir hire 
Yet happeth me full oft in bookes rede” 
Of his myracles, and of his cruel ire, 

There rede I well, he woll be lorde and sire : 
I dare not say his strokes be sore, 

But God save such a lorde, I can no more, 
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Of usage, what for lust and what for lore, 
On bookes rede I of, as I you told, 

But wherfore speake I all this? naught yore 
Agon, it happed me to behold 

Upon a booke was ywritten with letters old, 
Aud thereupon a certain thing to lerne, 

The long day full fast I radde and yerue. 


For out of the old fieldes, as men saithe, 
Cometh al this pew corne fro yere to yere, 
And out of o'd bookes, in good faithe, 
Cometh all this new science that men lere, 
But now to purpose, as of this mattere, 
‘lo rede forth it gan me so delite, : 
‘Ibat all that day me thought it but a lite. 


This booke of which I make mencion, 
Entitled was right thus, as I shall tell, 
‘Tullius of the dreame ot Scipion ; 

Chapiters seven it had, of Heaven and Hell, 
And Earth, and soules that therein dwell, 
Of which as shortly as I can it treate, 

Of his sentence I woll you saine the greate. 


F'rst telleth it, whan Scipion was come 

In Affricke, how he meteth Massinisse, 
‘hat him for joy, in armes hath ynome, 
Than telleth he bir speach and all the vli+se, 
That was betwixt hem til the day gan mi-st, 
And how his auncester Affrikan so dere, 

Gan in his slepe that night til him appere. 


Than telleth it, that from a sterrie place, 
llow Affrikan hath him Cartage shewed, 
And warned him before of all his grace, 

Aud said him, what man lered eyther lewd-, 
'’yhat loveth common profite well ithewde, 
He should into a blissfull place wend, 

‘There as the joy is without any end. 


Than asked he, if folke that here been dede 

Have lie, and dwelling in another place ? 
And Affrikan said Ye, without any drede, 

Aud how our present lives space 

Ment but a maner death, what way we trace, 

And rightfull folke, sbull gon after they die 

‘tv Heaven, and shewed him the Galaxie. 


Than shewed he him the little earth that here is 
To regard of the Heavens quantite, 

And after shewed he hym the nine speris, 
And after that the melodie heard he, 

‘Lhat commeth of thilke speres thrise three, - 
‘I'hat welles of musicke been and melodie 

Iu this world here, and cause of armonie. 


Than said he him, sens Earth was so lite, 
Aud fuil of tourment, and of harde grace, 
‘That he ne sbould him in this world delite : 
Than told he him, in certain yeres space, 
‘That every sterre should come into his piace, 
‘Vy here it was first, and all should out of mina, 
That in this world is done of all mankind. 


Than prayed him Scipion, to tell him all 
‘he way to come into that Heaven blisse, 
Aud he said; ‘‘ First know thy selfe immortal, 


Aud loke aie besely that thou werche and wisse 
To common profite, and thou sbalt not misse 
‘To come swiltly unto that place dere, 

That full of blisse is, and of soules clere. 


‘* And breakers of the law, soth to saine, 
Aud likerous folke, after that they been dede, 
Shall whirle about the world alway in paine 
(ill many a world be passed out of drede, 
And than, foryeven all hir wicked dede, 
Than sbullen they come to that blisfull place, 
To which to comen, God send thee grace.” 


The day gan failen, and the darke night 
That reveth beastes from hir businesse, 
Beraft me my booke for lacke of light, 
And to my bedde I gan me for to dresse, 
Fulfilled of thought aud besie heavinesse, 
For both I had thyng, which that I n’old, 
Aud eke I ne had that thing that I wold. 


But finally my spirite at last, 

Forweary of my labour all that day, 

Tooke rest, that made me to slepe fast, 
And in my slepe I mette, as that I say, 
How Affrikan, right in the selfe aray 

That Scipion him saw, before that tide, 
Was come, and stode right at my beds side. 


The wesrie hunter sleeping in his bedde, 

The wood ayen his mind goeth anone, 

The judge dremeth how his plees he spedde, 
The carter dremeth how his cartes goue, 

The rich of gold, the knight fights with his fone, 
The sicke mette he drinketh of the tonue, 

The lover mette he hath his lady wonne. 


Can I not saine, if that the cause were 

For 1 had radde of Affrikan beforne, 

That made me to mete that he stvod there, 
But thus said he: ‘*Thou hast thee so well borne 
In looking of mine old booke all to torne, 

Of which Macrobie raught not a lite, 

That some dele of thy labour would I quite.” 


Citherea, thon blisful lady swete, [lest, 
That with thy fire brond dauntest whan thee 
That madest me this sweven for to mete, 

Be thou my helpe in this, for thou maist best, 
As wisely as I seigh the north northwest, 
Whan I began my sweven for to write, 

So yeve me might to rime it and endite. 


This foresaid Affrikan me hent anone, 

And forthwith him to a gate brought, 

Right of a parke, walled with grene stone, 
And over the gate, with letters large ywrough’, 
There were verse ywritten as me thought 

On either halfe, of full great difference, ~ 

Of which I shall you say the playne sentence : 


“Through me men gon into the blisful place 
Of hertes heale and dedly wouudes cure, 
Through me men gon into the well of grace, 
There grene and lusty May shall ever endure, 
This is the way to all good aventure, 

Be glad thou reader, and thy sorow off cast. 
All open am I, passe in and spede thee fast.” 
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“Through me men gon” (than spake the other 
«* Unto the mortail strokes of the speare, [side) 
Of which Disdaine and Danger is the gide ; 
There never tree shall fruit ne leaves beare, 
This streme you ledeth to the sorowful were, 
There as the fish in pryson is all drv, 

The eschewing is onely the remedy.” 


These verses of gold and asure ywritten weare, 
Of which I gan astonied to behold, 

For with that one encreased all my feare, 
And with that other gan my herte to bolde, 
"hat one me hette, that other did me colde, 
No wit had I for errour for to chese, 

‘’o enter or flie, or me to save or lese. 


Right as betwene adamants two, 

Of even weight, a peece of yron set 

Ne hath no might to move ne to ne fro, 
For what that one may hale that other let, 
No fared I, that I n’ist where me was bet, 
To entre or leave, till Affcikaa my gide, 

Me hent and shove in at the gates wide, 


And said, “It standeth written in thy face, 
Thine errour, though thou tell it not me, 
But dread thee not to come into this place, 
For this writing is nothing meant by thee, 
Ne by none, but he Love’s servaunt bee, 

For thou of love hast lost thy tast of gesse, 
As sicke men hath, of swete and bitternesse. 


‘“‘ But natheles, although thou be dull, 

That thou canst not doe, yet mayst thou see, 
For many a man that may not stand a pull, 
Yet liketh it him at the wrestlyng for to be, 
And demeth yet, whether he doe bet, or he, 
Aud if thou haddest connyng for Vendite, 

I shall thee shew matter of to write.” 


And with that my hand in his he toke anon, 
Of which I comfort caught, and went in fast, 
But Lord so 1 was glad, and well begon, 

For over all, where I mine eyen cast, 

Were trees clad with leaves, that aie shal last 
Eche in his kind, with colour fresh and greue, 
As emeraude, that joy it was to sene. 


The bilder oke, and eke the hardy asshe, 

‘The piller elme, aud coffre unto caraine, 

The boxe pipe tree, holme to whippes lasshe, 
The ssiling firre, the cipres death to plaine, 
The shooter ewe, the aspe for shaftes plaine, 
The olive of peace, and eke the dronken vine, 
‘The victor palme, the laurer too divine. 


A gardein saw I full of blosomed bowis, 
Upon a river in a grene mede,, 

‘here as Sweetnesse evermore inough is, 
With floures white, blewe, yelowe, and rede, 
And cold welle streames, nothing dede, 

‘That swommen full of smale fishes light, 
With finnes rede, and scales silver bright. 


On every bough the birdes heard I sing, 
With voice of angell in hir armonie, 
Twat busied hem bir birdes forth to bring, 


The little pretty conies to hir play gan hie. 
And further all about I gan espie 

The dredeful roe, the buck, the hart, and hind, 
Squirrels, ani beastes small of gentle kind. 


Of instruments of stringes in accorde 

Heara I so play a ravishing swetnesse, 

Chat God, that maker is of all and Lorde, 
Ne heard never better, as I gesse, 
Therewith a wind, unneth it might be lesse, 
Made in the leaves grene a noise soft 
Accordant to the foules song on loft. 


The aire of the place so attempre was, 

That never was ther grevance of hot ue cold, 
There was eke every holsome spice and gra-, 
Ne no man may there waxe sicke ne old, 
Yet was there more joy o thousand fold, 
Than I can tell or ever could or might, 
There is ever clere day, ani never night. 


Under a tree beside a well I sey 

Cupide, our lorde, his arrowes forge and file 
And at his feete his bowe already lav, 

And well his doughter tempred all the while 
I'he heddes in the well, with her wile 

She couched hem after, as they should serve 
Some to slee, and some to wound and carve, 


Tho was I ware of Pleasaunce anon right, 
\ud of Array, Lust, Beauty, and Curtesie, 
And of the Craft, that can and hath the might 


‘| Lo don by force a wight to don folie : 


Disfigured was she, I will not lie, 
And by himselfe, under an oke I gesse, 
sawe I Delite, that stood with Gentlenesse. 


Than saw I Beauty, with a nice attire, 
And Youth, full of game and jolitee, 
vole-hardinesse, Fiatterie, and Desire, 
Messagerie, Mede, and other three, 

Hir names shall not here be told for me ; 
And upon piilers great of jasper long, 

I sawe a temple of brasse yfounded sirong. 


And about the temple daunced alway 
Women inow, of which some there were 
Faire of hemself, and some of hem were gay, 
In kirtils all disheveled went they there, 
That was their office ever, fro yere to yere ; 
And on the temple, saw I white and faire, 
Oi doves sitting many a thousand paire, 


And before the temple doore full soberly, 
Dame Peace sat, a curtaine in her honde, 
And her beside wonder discretly, 

ame Pacience, sitting there I fonde, 


_| With face pale, upon an hill of sonde, 


And alther next, within and without, 
Behest and Arte, and of her folke a rout. 


Within the temple, of sighes hote as fire, 

I heard a swough that gan about ren, 
Which sighes were engendred with desire, 
That made every herte for to bren 

Of newe flambe, and well espied I then, 
‘That all the cause of sorowes thet they drie 
Come of the bitter goddess Jalousie. 
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The god Priapus saw I as I went 

Within the temple, in soverain place stond, 

In such array, as when the asse him shent 
With crie by night, and with sceptre in honde ; 
Full busilie men gan assay and fonde, 

Upon his hedde to set of sondrie hewe, 
Garlandes full of freshe floures newe. 


And in a privie corner, in disport 

Found I Venus, and her porter Richesse, 
That was full noble and hautein of her port ; 
Darke was that place, but after lightnesse, 
1 sawe a lite, unnethes it might be lesse, 
And on a bed of golde she lay to rest, 

Till that the hote Sonne gan to west. 


Her gilte heeres with a gold threde 
Ybound were, untressed as she lay, 

And naked from the brest unto the hede, 
Men might her see, and sothly for to saie, 
The remnaunt, covered well to my paie, 
Right with a little kerchefe of Valence, 
There was no thicker clothe of defence. 


The place gave a thousand savours soote, 
And Bacchus god of wine sate her beside, 
And Ceres next, that doeth of hunger boote, 
And as I said, amiddes lay Cupide, 

To whom on knees, the yonge folkes cride, 
To be their helpe, but thus I let her lie, 
And farther in her temple I gan espie. 


That in dispite of Diane the chaste, 

Full many-a bowe ybroke hing on the wall, 

Of maidens, such as gone hir times waste 

In her service : and painted over all, 

Of many a storie, of which I touch shall 

A fewe, as of Calixte, and Athalant, 

And many a maid, of which the name I want, 


Semyramus, Candace, and Hercules, 

Biblis, Dido, Tisbe, and Piramus, 

Tristram, Isoute, Paris, and Achilles, 
Helaine, Cleopatre, and Troilus, 

Sylla, and eke the mother of Romulus, 

All these were paynted on that other side, 
And all hir love, and in what plite they dide. 


Whan I was commen ayen into the place 
That I of spake, that was so soote and grene, 
Forth walked I tho, my selven to solace, 
Tho was I ware, where there sate a quene, 
That as of light the sommer Sunne shene 
Passeth the sterre, right so over mesure, 
She fairer was than any creature. 


And in a launde, upon an hill of floures, 
Was set this noble goddesse Nature, 

Of branches were her halles and her boures 
Ywrought, after her craft and her mesure, 
Ne there u’as foul that cometh of engendrure, 
That there ne were prest in her presence, 
To take hir dome and yeve hir audience. 


For this was on sainct Valentines day, 
Whan every foule cometh to chese hir make, 
Ofevery kind tuat men thinke may, 


And that so huge a noise gan they make, 
That earth, sea, and tree, and every lake, 
So full was, that unneth there was space 
For me to stand, so full was all the place. 


And right as Alain, in the Plaint of Kinde, 
Deviseth Nature of such araie and face, 

In suche aray men might her there finde. 
This noble empresse full of all grace, 

Bad every foule take hir owne place, 

As they were wont alway, fro yere to yere, 
On sainct Valentines day, standen there. 


That is to say, the foules of ravine 

Were highest set, and than the foules smale, 
That eaten as that nature would encline, 

As worme or thing, of which I tell no tale, 
But water foule sat lowest in the dale, 

And foules that liveth by seed sat on the grene, 
And that so many, that wonder was to sene. 


There might men the royali egle find, 

That with his sharpe looke perseth the Son, 
And other egles of a lower kind, 

Of which that clerkes well devisen con; 

There was the tyrant with his fethers don, 
And grene, I mean the goshauke that doth pine 
To birdes, for his outragious ravine. 


The gentle faucon, that with his fete distreineth 
The kings hand, the hardy sperhauke eke, 

The quailes foe, the merlion that peineth 
Himself full oft the larke for to seke, 

There was the dove, with her eyen meke, 

The jelous swan, ayenst his deth that singeth, 
The oul eke, that of deth the bode bringeth. 


The crane, the geaunt, with his trompes soune, 
The thief the chough, and the chattring pie, 
The scorning jaye, the eles foe the heroune, 
The false lapwing, full of trecherie, 

The stare, that the couusaile can bewrie, 

The tamé ruddocke, and the coward kite, 

The cocke, that horiloge is of thorpes lite. 


The sparowe Venus’ son, and the nightingale 
That clepeth forth the fresh leaves new, 

The swalowe, murdrer of the bees smale 
That maken honie of floures fresh of hew, 
The wedded turtell, with his herte true, 

The pecocke, with his angel fethers bright, 
The fesaunt, scorner of the cocke by night. 


The waker gose, the cuckowe ever unkind. 
The popingey, full of delicasy, 

The drake, stroier of his owne kind, 

The storke, wreker of aduoutry, 

The hote cormeraunt, ful of glotony, 

The ravin and the crowe, with her voice of care, 
The throstell olde, and the frostie feldefare. 


What should I say ? of foules of every kind, 
That in this world have fethers and stature, 
Men might in that place assembled find, 
Before that noble goddess of Nature, 

And eche of them did his busie cure, 
Benignely to chese, or for to take 

By her accorde, his formell or his make, 
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Bat to the point : Nature held on her hond, 
A formell egle, of shape the gentillest, 

That ever she among her workes fond, 

The most benigne, and eke the goodliest, 

In her was every vertue, at his rest F 

So farforth, that Nature her selfe had blisse, 
To looke on her, and oft her beeke to kisse. 


Nature, the vicar of the almightie Lord, 
That hote, colde, hevie, light, moist, and drie, 
Hath knit, by even number of accord, 

In easie voice, began to speake and say, 

«‘ Foules, take heed of my sentence I pray, 
And for your own ease, in furdring of your need, 
As fast as I may speak, I will me speed. 


“ Ye knowe wel, how on Saint Valentines day, 
By my statute, and through my governance, 
Ye do chese your makes, and after flie away 
With hen, as I pricke you with pleasaunce, 
But nathelesse, as by rightfull ordinaunce, 
May I not let, for all this world to win, 

But he that most worthiest is shall begin. 


“« The tercell egle, as ye know full wele, 

The foule royall, above you all in degre, 

The wise and worthie, the secret true as stele, 
The which I have formed, as ye may see, 

Iu every parte as it best liketh mee, 

It nedeth not his shape you to devise, 

He shall first chese, and speken in his gise, 


‘* And after him, by order shall ye chese, 
After your kind, everiche as you liketh, 

And as your hap is, shall ye win or lese, 

But which of you that loves most entriketh, 
God sende him her that sorest for him siketh:” 
And therewithall, the tercell gan she call, 

And said, “ My sonne, the choise is to thee fall. 


“ But nathelesse, in this condicion 

Must be the choice of everiche that is here, 
That she agree to his election, 

Who so he be, that should been her fere, 
This is our usage alway, fro yere to yere, 
And who so may at this time have his grace, 
Tn blisfull time he came into this place.” 


With hed enclined, and with ful humble chere, 
This roial tercell spake, and taried nought, 

* Unto my soveraine lady, and not my fere, 

I chose and chese, with will, herte, and thought, 
The formell on your hand, so wel ywrought, 
Whose I am all, and ever will her serve, 

Doe what her luste, to doe me live or sterve. 


“ Besechyng her of mercy, and of grace, 
As she that is my ladie soveraine, 

Or let me die here present in this place, 
For certes long may I not live in paine, 
For in my herte is corven every vaine, 
Having regard onely to my trouth, 

My dere herte, have on my wo some routh. 


** And if I be found to her untrue, 
Disobeisaunt, or wilfull negligent, 
Avauntour, or in processe love a newe, 


| I pray to you this be my judgement, 


That with these foules I be all to rent, 
That ilke day that she me ever find 
To her untrue, or in my gilte unkind. 


** And sith that none loveth her so well as I, 
Although she never of love me behet, 

Than ought she be mine through her mercy, * 
For other bonde can I none on her knet: 

For wele nor wo never shall I let 

To serve her, how farre so that she wende, 

Say what you list, my tale is at an ende.” 


Right as the fresh redde rose newe 

Against the sommer Sunne coloured is, 

Right so for shame all waxen gan the hewe 
Of this formell, whan she heard all this, 
Neither she answerde well, ne said amis, 

So sore abashed was she, till that Nature 

Said, “ Doughter drede you not, I you assure.” 


Another tercell egle spake anon, 

Of another kind, and said, “That should not be, 
I love her better than ye doe, by saint John, 
Or at the least, I love her as well as ye, 

And lenger have served her in my degree, 
And if she should have loved for long loving, 
To me alone had be the guerdoning. 


‘¢T dare eke say, if she me finde false, 
Unkind jangler, or.rebell in any wise, 

Or jelous, doe me hang by the halse, 

And but I beare me in her servise 

As well as my wit can me suffise, 

Fro point to point, her honour for to save, 
Take she my life, and all the good I have.” 


The third tercell egle answerde tho, 

« Now sirs, you see the little leaser here, 
For every foule crieth out to be ago 

Forth with his make, or with his lady dere: 
Aud eke Nature her self ne will not here 
For tarying her, not half that I would sey, 
And but I speake, I must for sorrow dey, 


‘* Of long service avaunt I me nothing, 

But as possible is me to die to day 

For wo, as he that hath be languishing 

This twenty winter, and wel it happen may, 
A man may serve better, and more to pay, 

In half a year, although it were no more, 

Than some man doth that hath served full yore. 


“T ne say not this by me, for I ne can 

Do no service that may my lady please, 

But I dare say I am her trewest man, 

As to my dome, and fainest wolde her please : 
At short wordes, till that death me cease, 

I will be hers, whether I wake or winke, 

And trewe in all that herte may bethinke.” 


Of al my life, sith that day I was borne, 

So gentle plee in love or other thing, 

No herde never no man me beforne, 

Who so that had leiser and conning 

For to rehearse their chere, and their speaking ; 
And from the morrow gan this spech last, 

Till downward went the Sunne wonder fast, 
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The noyse of foules for to be deliverd, 

So loude rang, ‘‘ Have don and let us wend,” 
That well weend I, the wood had al to shiverd : 
* Come off,” they cryd, ‘‘ alas, ye will us shend, 
Whan shal your cursed pleding have an end ? 
How should a judge either party leve, 

For ye or nay, without any preve ?” 


The goos, the duck, and the cuckowe also, 

So cried “ Keke, keke, Cuckow, Queke, queke, 
Through miue eares the noise went tho. [hie,” 
The goos said than “ Al this n’is worth a flie, 
But I can shape hereof a remedie, 

Ané will say my verdite, faire and swithe, 

For water foule, whoso be wroth or blithe,” 


“ And I for wort foule,” said the fole cuckow, 
«*For I will of mine own authorite, 

For common spede, take on me the charge now, 
For to deliver us it is great charite.” 

** Ye may abide a while, yet perde,” 

(Quod the turtel) ‘if it be your will, 

A wight may speak, it were as good be still. 


“ [ am a sede foule, one the unworthies*, 

That wote I well, and leest of conning, 

But better is that a wights tonge rest, 

Than entremete him of such doing 

Of which he neither rede can nor sing, 

And who so it doth, fall foule himself acloye b, 
For office uncommitted oft annoyeth.” 


Nature, which that alway had an eare 

To murmure of the lewdenesse behind, [there 
With facond voice said, ‘‘ Hold your tongues 
And I shall soone, I hope, a counsaile find, 
You for to deliver, and fro this noyse unbiud: 
I charge of every flock ye shall one call, 

To say the verdite of you foules all.” 


Assented were to this conclusion, 

The birdes all ; and foules of ravine 

Have chosen first by plaine election, 

The tercelet of the faucon to define 

All hir sentence, and as him lust to termine, 
And to Nature him they did present, 

And she accepteth him with glad entent. 


The tercelet said than in this manere, 

« Full hard it were to preve it by reason, 
Who loveth best this gentle formell here, 
For everich hath such replicatioun, 

That by skils may none be brought adoun, 
I cannot see that arguments availe, 

Than seemeth it there must be hattaile.” 


« All ready” (quod these eagle tercels tho:) 

“ Nay sirs,” (quod he) “ if that I durst it say, 
Ye do me wrong, my tale is not ydo: 

For sirs, taketh nat a greefe I pray, 

It may not be as ye would, in this way, 

Ours is the voice, that have the charge in hand, 
And to the judges dome ye must stand. 


«* And, therefore, peace I say, as to my wit, 
Me would thinke, how that the worthiest 
Of knighthood, and lengest had used it, 


Most of estate, of blood the gentilles’, 

Were fitting for her, if that her lest, 

And of these three, she wote her selfe I trow 
Which that he be, for it is light to know.” 


The water foules have their heads laid 
Togider, and of short avisement, 

Whan everiche had this verdite said, 

They said soothly all by one assent, 

How that the goos, with the facond gent, 
That so desireth to pronounce our nede, 

Shal tel her tale, and praid to God her spede. 


And for these water foules tho began 

The goose to speake, and in her cakeling 

She said, “ Peace now, take keep every man, 
And herken which a reason I shall forth bring, 
My witte is sharpe, I love no tarrying, 

Isay, I rede him, tho he were my brother, 

Bat she will love him, let him love another.” 


“Lo, here a parfite reason of a goose” 
Quod the sperhauke) “ never mote she the, 
0, such a thing it is to have a tongue lose : 
Now parde foole, yet were it better for the 
Have held thy peace than shewd thy nicete ; 
It lieth nat in his wit, nor in his will. 
But sooth is said, a fole cannot be still.” 


The laughter arose of gentill foules all, 

And right anone the seed foules chosen had 
The turtle true, and gan her to hem call, 
And prayed her to say the sooth sad 

Of this matter, and asked what she rad? 
And she answerd, that plainly her entent 
She would shew, and soothly what she ment. 


“ Nay, God forbede a lover should chaunge,”’ 
The turtle said (and wex for shame all red) 
“Though that his lady evermore be straunge, 
Yet let him serve her alway, till he be deed, 
Forsooth, I praise not the gooses reed, 

For tho she died, I would none other make, 

I will be hers, till that the death me take.” 


«“ Well, ybourded” (quod the duck) “ by my hat, 
That men should love alway causelesse, 

Who can a reason find, or wit in that? 
Daunceth he merry that is mirthlesse ? 

Who should recke of that is retchlesse ? 

Ye queke yet,” quod the duck, “full well and fair, 
There be mo sterres in the skie than a pair,” 


“ Now fie churle,” quod the gentle tercelet, 
“Out of the dunghill came that word aright, 
Thou canst not see which thing is well beset, 
Thou farest by love as owles do by light, 

The day hem blindeth, full well they see by night, 
Thy kind is of so low wretchedness, 

That what love is thou canst not see nor gess.” 
Tho gan the cuckow put him forth in preace, 
For foule that eateth worme, and said blive: 
“So I,” quod he, “ may have my make in peace, 
I retch not how long that ye strive, 

Let ech of hem be soleine all hir live, 

This is my rede, sens they may nat accord, 
This short lesson needeth not record,” 
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to 


“Ye have the glutton filde his paunch 

Than are we well,” said the emerlon, 

“ Thou murdrer of the heysugge on the braunch 
That brought thee forth, thou ruful glutton, 
Live thou solein, wormes corruption, 

For no force is of lack of thy nature, 

Go, leude be thou while the world may dure.” 


‘Now peace,” quod Nature, “I commaunde here, 
For I have heard ail your opinion, 

And in effect yet be we never the nere, 

But finally, this is my conclusion, 

That she her selfe shall have her election 

Of whom her list, who so be worthe or blithe, 
Him that she chesetb, heshall her have as swithe. 


“For sith it may not here discussed be 

Who loveth her best, as said the tercelef, 

Than woll I done this favour to her, that she 
Shall have right him on whom her herte is set, 
And he her, that his herte hath on her knet ; 
This judge I Nature, for I may not lie 

To none estate, I have none other eye. 


“But as for counsaile for to chuse a make, 

If I were reason, than would I 

Counsaile you the royal tercell take, 

As said the tercelet full skilfully, 

As for the gentillest and most worthy, 
Which I have wroght so wel to my plesaunce 
That to you it ought ben a suffisaunce.” 


With dredeful voice that formel her answerd, 
“ My rightful Jady, goddess of Nature, 

Sooth is, that I am ever under your yerd, 

As is everich other creature, 

And must be yours while my life may dure, 
And therefore graunt me my first boone, 

And mine entent you woll 1 say right suone.” 


“T graunt it you,” quod she, and right anone 
This formel eagle spake in this degree: 

« Almighty quene, unto this year be done 

I aske respite for to avisen mee, 

And after that to have my choice all free, 
This all and some that I would speak and sey, 
Ye get no more, although you do me dey. 


“TI woll not serven Venus ne Cupide, 
Forsooth as yet, by no maner way.” 

“ Now sens it may none other ways betide” 
(Quod Nature) “here is no more to say. 
Than would | that these foules were away, 
Kch with his make, for terying lenger here,” 
And said hem thus, as ye shall after here. 


“To you speke I, ye tercelets” (quod Nature) 
“ Beth of good herte, and serveth all three, 

A yeare is not so long to endure, 

Aud ech of you paine him in his degree, 

For to do well, for God wote quit is she 

Fro you this year, what after so befall, 

This entremes is dressed for you all.” 


And whan this werk brought was to an end, 
To every foule Nature yave his make, 

By even accord, and on hir way they wend, 
And Lord the blisse and joy that they make, 
For ech of hem gan other in his wings take, 
And with hir neckes ech gan other winde, 
Thanking alway the noble goddess of kinde. 


But first were chosen foules for to sing, 
As yere by yere was alway hir usaunce, 
To sing a roundel at hir departing, 
To do Nature honour and pleasauuce ; 
The note I trow maked was in Fraunce, 
The words were such as ye may here find, 
The next verse, as I now have in mind. 
Qui bien ayme tard oublye 


“Now welcome summer, with thy sunnes soft, 
That hast this winter weathers overshake, 
Saint Valentine, thou art full high on loft, 
Which drivest away the long nights blake ; 
Thus singen smale foules for thy sake, 

Weil have they cause for to gladen oft, 

Sens each of hem recovered hath his make, 
Full blisful may they sing whan they awake.” 


And with the shouting whan hir song was do, 
That the foules made at hir flight away, 

I woke, and other bookes took me to 

To rede upon and yet I rede alway, 


_| I hope ywis to rede so some day, 


That I shall mete something for to fare 


‘Lhe bet, and thus to rede I nill not spare. 
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LENVOY DE CHAUCER A BUKTON. 


My master Bukton, whan of Christ our king, 
Was asked, what is troth or sothfastnesse, 
He not a worde answerde to that asking, 

As who saith, no man is all.true, I gesse: 
And therefore, though I hight to expresse 
The sorrow and wo that is in mariage, 

I dare not writen of it no wickednesse, 

Lest I my selfe fall efte in suche dotage. 


I woll not say how that it is the chaine 

Of Sathanas, on which he knaweth ever, 
But I dare saine, were he out of his paiue, 
As by his will he would be bounden never ; 
But thilke doted foole, that eft hath lever 
Ychayned be, than out of prison crepe, 
God let him never fro his wo discever, 

Ne no man him bewayle, though he wepe. - 


But yet, lest thou doe worse, take a wife, 

Bet is to wedde than brenne in worse wise. 
But thou shalt have sorow on thy flesh thy life, 
And ben thy wives thrale, as sain these wise, 
And if that holy writ may not suffice, 
Experience shall thee teach, so may happe, 
‘Take the way lever to be taken in frise, 

Than efte to fall of wedding in the trappe. 


This little writte, proverbes or figures, 

I sende you, take keepe of it I rede, 
Unwise is he that can no wele endure, 

If thou be siker, put thee not in drede, 

The Wife of Bathe I pray you that ye rede 
Of this matter that we have on honde, 

God graunt you your lyfe freely to lede 

In fredome, for foule is to be bonde. 


BALADE SENT TO K. RICHARD. 


Sometime the world so stedfast was and stable, 
Than mannes word was an obligatioun, 

And now it is so false and deceivable, 

That word and deed, as in conclusioun, 

Is nothing like, for tourned is up so doun 

All the world, through mede and fikelnesse, 
That all is lost for lacke of stedfastnesse. 


What maketh the world to be so variable 
Bat lust, that men have in dissension ? 

For among us a man is hold unable, 

But if he can by some collusion 

l)oe his neighbour wrong and oppression : 
What causeth this but wilfull wretchednesse 
That all is lost for lacke of stedfastnesse ? 


Trouth is put downe, reason is hold fable, 
Vertue hath now no domination, 

Pity is exiled, no man is merciable, 
Through covetise is blente discretion, 

The world hath made a permutation, 

Fro right to wrong, fro trouth to fikelnesse, 
That all is lost for lacke of stedfastnesse. 


L’ ENVOYE. 


Prince, desire to be honourable, 

Cherish thy folke, and hate extortion, 

Suffer nothing that may be reprovable 

To thine estate, done in thy region, 

Shew forth the yerd of castigation, 

Drede God, do law, love trouth and worthinesse, 
Aud wed thy folke ayen to stedfastnesse. 


GOOD COUNSAIL OF CHAUCER. 


Fy fro the prease, and dwell with sooth fastnesse, 
Suffise unto thy good though it be small, 

For horde that hate, and climbing tikelnesse, 
Prease hath envy, and wele is blent over ail, 
Savour no more than thee behove shall, 

Rede well thy selfe that other folke caust rede, 
And trouth thee shall deliver, it is no drede. 


Paine thee not ech crooked to redresse 

In trast of her that tourneth as a ball, 
Great rest standeth in little businesse, 
Beware also to spurne againe a nall, 

Strive not as doth a crocke with a wall, 
Deme thy selfe that demest others dede, 
And trouth thee shall deliver, it is no drede. 


That thee is. sent receive in buxomnesse, 

The wrastling of this world asketh a fall, 
Here is no home, here is but wildernesse, 
Forth, pilgrime! forth, beast, out of thy stall! 
Looke up on high, and thanke God of all! 
Weivs thy lusts, and let thy ghost thee lede, 
Aud trouth thee shall deliver, it is no drede. 


A BALLADE OF THE VILLAGE WITH- 
OUT PAINTING. 


PLAINTIFE TO FORTUNE. 


Tuts wretched worldes transmutation, 

As wele and wo, now poor, and now honour, 
Without order or due discretion, 

Governed is by Fortunes errour, 

But natheless, the lacke of her favour 

Ne may not doe me sing, though that I die, 
J’ay tout perdu, mon temps et mon labour, 

For finally Fortune I defie. 


Yet is me left the sight of my reasoun, 

To know friend fro foe in thy mirrour, 

So much hath yet thy tourning up and doun 
Ytaught me to knowen in an hour, 

But truly, no force of thy reddour 

To him that over himselfe hath maistrie, 
My suffisaunce shall be my succour, 

For finally Fortune I defie. 
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O Socrates, thou stedfast champion, 
She might never be thy turmentour, 
Thou never dredest her oppression, 

Ne in her chere found thou no favour, 
Thou knew the deceit of her colour, 
And that her moste worship is for to lie, 
I know her eke a false dissimulour, 

For finally Fortune I defie. 


THE ANSWERE OF FORTUNE. 


No man is wretched, but himselfe it wene, 

Ne that hath in himselfe suffisaunce, 

Why saist thou than I am to thee so kene, 
That hast thy selfe out of my governance? 

Say thus, graunt mercy of thine habundance 
That thou hast lent, or this, thou shalt not strive, 
What wost thou yet how I thee woll avance? 
And eke thou hast thy best friend alive. 


I have thee taught devision betweene 

Friend of effect, and friend of countenaunce, 
Thee needeth nat the gall of an hine, 

That cureth eyen darke for her pennaunce, 
Now seest thou clere that were in ignoraunce, 
Yet holt thine anker, and yet thoa maist arrive 
There bouuty beareth the key of my substance, 
And eke thou hast thy best friend alive. 


How many have I refused to sustene, 

Sith 1 have thee fostred in thy pleasaunce ? 
Wolt thou than make a statute on thy quene, 
That I shall be aye at thine ordinaunce ? 
hou born art in my reigne of variaunce, 
About the whele with other must thou drive, 
My lore is bet than wicke is thy grevaunce, 
And eke thou hast thy best friend alive. 


THE ANSWERE TO FORTUNE. 


Thy lore I dampne, it is adversity, 

My frend maist thou not reve, biiud goddesse, 
That I thy friends know, | thanke it thee, 
Take hem againe, let hem go lie a presse, 

The niggardes in keeping hir richesse, 
Pronostike is, thou wolt hir toure assaile, 
Wicke appetite commeth aye before sicknesse, 
In general this rule may not faile. 


FORTUNE, 


Thou pinchest at my mutability, 

For I thee lent a droppe of my richesse, 

And now me liketh to withdraw me, 

Why shouldest thou my royalty oppresse ? 
The sea may ebbe and flow more and lesse, 
The welken hath might to shine, rain, and hail, 
Right so must I kithe my brotilnesse, 

In generall this rule may not fail, 


THE PLAINTIFE. 


Lo, the execution of the majesty, 

That all purveigheth of his rightwisenesse, 
That same thirig Fortune clepen ye, 

Ye blind beasts, full of leaudnesse, 

The Heaven hath property of sikernesse, 
This world hath ever restlesse travaile, 
The last day is end of mine entresse, 

In generall this rule may not faile. 


Nila 


TH’ENVOYE OF FORTUNE. 


Princes, I pray you of your gentilnesse 

Let not this man and me thus cry and plain, 
And I shall quite you this businesse, 

And if ye liste releve him of his pain, 

Pray ye his best frende, of his noblesse, 
That to some better state he may attain. 


LENVOY DE CHAUCER. 
A SCOGAN, 


ToBRoKEN been the statutes hie in Heaven, 
That create were eternally t’endure, 

Sithe that I see the bright goddes seven 
Mowe wepe and waile, and passion endure, 
As may in yearth a mortall creature: 

Alas, fro whens may this thing procede, 

Of which errour I die almost for drede? 


By word eterne, whilom, was it shape, 

That fro the fifth cercle, in no manere, 

Ne might of teares doune escape, 

But now so weepeth Venus in her sphere, 
That with her teares she wol drench us here. 
Alas, Scogan, this is fur thine offence, 

Thou causest this deluge of pestilence. 


Hast thou not said, in blaspheme of the goddis, 
Through pride, or through thy gret rekelnes, 
Such things as in the law of love forbode is, . 
That for thy lady saw not thy distresse, 
Therfore thou yave her up at Mighelmesse ? 
Alas, Scogan, of olde folke ne yong, 

Was never erst Scogan blamed for his tong. 


Thou drew in scorne Cupide eke to record, 
Of thilke rebell word that thou hast spoken, 
For which he woll no lenger be thy lord, 
And Scogan, though his bow be not broken, 
He woll not with his arowes be ywroken 
On thee ne me, ne none of our figure, 

We shall of him have neither hurte ne cure. 


Now certes, frend, I drede of thine unhape, 
Lest for thy gilte the wreche of love procede 
On all hem that been hore and round of shape, 
That be so likely folke to spede, 

Than we shall of our labour have our mede, 
But well I wot, thou wolt answere and say, 
Lo, old Grisell list to renne and play. 


Nay, Scogan, say not so, for I me excuse, 
God helpe me so, in no rime doubtles, 

Ne thinke I never of sleepe wake my muse, 
That rusteth in my sheath still in pees, 
While I was yong I put her forth in prees, 
But all shall passe that men prose or rime, 
Take every man his tourne as for his time. 


Scogan, thou knelest at the stremes hedde 
Of grace, of all honour, and of worthiness, 
In th’ende of which I am dull as dedde, 
Forgotten in solitary wildernesse, 

Yet, Scogan, thinke on Tullius’ kindness, 
Mind thy frende there it may fructifie, 
Farewel, and looke thou never eft love defie. 


. eet 
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TO HIS EMPTY PURSE. 


To you, my purse, and to none other wight 
Complaine J, for ye be my lady dere, 

I am sorry uow that ye be light, 

For, certes, ye now make me heavy chere, 
Me were as lefe laid upon a bere, 

For which unto your mercy thus I crie, 

Be heavy againe, or els mote I die. 


Now vouchsafe this day or it be night, 
That I of you the blissful sowne may here, 
Or see your colour like the Sunne brighr, 
‘That of yelowness had never pere, 

Ye be my life, ye be my hertes stere, 
Queene of comfort and of good companie, 
Be heavy againe, or els mote I die, 

Now purse, that art to me my lives light, 
And saviour, as downe in this world here, 
Out of this towne helpe me by your might, 
Sith that you woll not be my treasure, 

For I am shave as nere as any frere, 

But I pray unto your curtesie, 

Be heavy againe, or els mote I die. 


A BALLAD 


MADE BY CHAUCER, TEACHING WHAT JS GENTIL- 
NESS, OR WHOM IS WORTHY TO BE CALLED 
GENTILL. 


Tue first stocke father of gentilues, 

What man desireth gentil for to bee, 

Must followe his trace, and all his wittes dres 
Vertue to love and vices for to flee, 

For unto vertue longeth dignitee, 

And not the revers falsly, dare 1 deme, 

A'l weare he miter, crowne, or diademe, 


This first stocke was full of rightwisnes, 
Trewe of his worde, sober, pitous and free, 
Clene of his goste, and loved besinesse, 
Against the vice of slouth in honeste, 
And, but his heire love vertue as did he, 
He is not gentill, though he rich seme, 
All weare he miter, crowne, or diademe. 


Viceste may well be heir to old richesse, 
But there may no man, as men may wel see, 
Bequethe his heire his vertues noblenesse, 
That is appropried unto no degree, 
But to the first father in majestee, 
That maketh his heires them that him queme, 
All weare he miter, crowne, or diademe. 

e 


PROVERBES 
AGAINST COVETISE AND NEGLIGENCE. 


Wuar shall these clothes manifold, 
Lo, this hote somers day ? 

After great heat commeth cold, 

No man cast his pilche away. 

Of all this world the large compasse 
It will not in mine armes twaine; 
Who so mokel woll embrace, 

Litel thereof he shall distraine, 


CHAUCER’S WORDS UNTO HIS OWN 
SCRIVENER. 


Apa Scrivener, if ever it thee befall 

Boece or Troilus for to write new, 

Under thy long locks thou maist have the scall, 
But after my making thou write more trew, 

So oft a day I mote thy werke renew, 

It to correct and eke to rubbe and scrape, 
And all is thorow thy negl gence and rap. 


VIRELAI. 


Atong walking, 
In thought planing, 
And sore sighing, 

All desolate : 


Me remembring 
Of my living, 
My death wishing, 
Both early and late: 


Tofortunate 
Is so my fate 
‘That wote ye what ? 
Out of measure 


My life I hate: 
Thus desperate 
In such poor estate 
Do I endure, 


Of other cure 
Am I not sure 
Thus to endure 
Is hard certain. 


Such is my ure, 
I you ensure, 
What creature 
May have more paiu? 


My truth so plain 
Is taken in vain, 
And great disdain 
Ia remembraunce, 


Yet I full fain, 
Would me complain, 
Me to abstain 
From this penaunce, 


But in substaunce, 
None allegeaunce 
Of my grevaunce 
Can I not find. 


Right so my chaunce 
With displesaunce 
Doth me avaunce, 
Aud thus an end. 
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PERE SETS 


interj. ah! 
diet, ac. pa. (A.N.), abashed, | 4 
Abate, v. ‘Ax.), to beat down. 
Abegge, é, abie, v. (A.8.), to suffer 


sTiag we. (1.0: help: p- 
Abyde, Vv. wie ait to cone abyden, part. 


Able, adj. (A.N.), fit, op ae 

hed — pa. of abegge. - 

Abouten, prep. (A.8.), about. 

Abrayde, v. (A.s.), to awake; to start. 
See Braide. 


ithe v.(A.n.) to shorten, to abridge. 
Abroche, v. (A.N.) to tap, to set abroach. 

Abusioun, n. (A.N.), abuse, impropriety. 

Accidie, n. (A.N., from axydie, Gr.), 
negligence; arising from discontent, 
melancholy, &c. 

Acate, n. (A.N. \ purchase 

Achatour, n. (A.N.), a purchaser ; a ca- 


terer. 
Acomberd, part. pa. (A.N.), encumbered. 
Acord, n. (A.N.), peeneande to agree. 
Adawe, v. (A.8.), to awake. 


| Ado, v. 5 gage To have ado, to 


have to 
Adoun, ad a ard, bel: 
ad (4.2) dormer v. (4.8), 
afraid. 
Adventayle, see Aventayle 
n. (A.N.), Sronitton: 
pny n. pl. (a.N.), lawyers, advo- 
Ala. a part. pa. (A.s.), afraid, 
series pa part. pa. (A.N.), confirmed. 
40% v. (a.N.), to trust. 
ye, V. (A.N.), to frighten. 
Affray, n. (A.N.), disturbance, fear. 
Affyle, v. (A.N.), to file, polish. 
opt aforné, afore, adj. and prep. 
AS. ‘ore. 
arm com; prep. (a.s.), against, 
Apts = (As.), = terrify ; 


terrifi 
A . (a.8.), to offend, to sin against ; 
fis ayaa, 4 


pa. t. 
Agrege, Vv. (A.N.), to aggra’ 
Agrise, v. Nig ded shalder 1 to make 
Prodrne shudder. 
rt. pa., cl surfeited. 
sao -8.), to confess. 
Alther, aller, gen. ca. pl., of all; fre- 


quently joined in composition with 
adjectives of the superlative degree. 


A st, alther-last, 
fests iets dearest of all. 


thee n. pl. (A.N.), @ mea of dog. 

eed - 1c N.), a mixture of 
ABifeation ~ —_ 2, chemical term 

for making w . 

Alcaly, n. (abo) i sccheseiad term for 
@ species 

idanistre, “ ts. ott alchymist. 

ay end ee mae os the neck of 


Alembiken, n. pl. (Fr.), vessels for dis- 
ti sil . 


Algates, eon oe tha), always; 
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Aulegge, v. (A.N.), to allege. 
lmesse, n. (A.S., from eleemosyna), 
alms; almesses, pl. 

Alnath, pr. n., the first star in the 
horns of Aries, whence the first 
mansion of the moon takes its 
name, 

Along, prep. (A.s.). Whereon it was 
along, by what it was occasioned; on 
me is nought along thine evil fare, thy 
ill fare is not occasioned by me. 

Aloue, Vv. (A.N.), to allow, to approve. 
His dedes are to alowe for his har- 
dynesse. Therefore lords alow him 
litle, or lysten to his reason. 

Alowe, adv. (a.s.), low. 

Als, conj. (A.8.), also, as. 

‘Amalgaming, ‘a chemical term for 
mixing of quicksilver with any 
metal. 

Ambassatrye, n. (A.N.), embassy. 

Ambes aas, (A.X.), two aces, at dice. 

Amende, V. (A.N.), to mend. 

Amenuse, V. (A.N.), to lessen. 

Amevyd, part. pa. (A.N.), moved. 

Amyddes, prep. (A.s.), at or in the 
middle. 

aye v. (4.x.), to admonish, to 

Amortised, part. pa. (A.N.), killed. 

. = -, on the m1 row. 

n, for oa, prep. 
And, soak ta. s.), often used for if. 
Ta a. (a.N.), a dagger, or wood- 


Anes, aay. for ones, ouce. 
Anhang, v. (A.8.), to hang ap. 
a u, (4.8.), an anchovite or her- 


pinch N. (A.N.), secular. 

Annunciat, part. pa. (Lat.), foretold. 

Annoyes, n. pl. (A.N.), annoyances, 
troubles. 

Annoye, anoye, anuye, V. (4.-8.), to hurt, 
to trouble. 

Anslets, n. (A.N.), an article of dress, 
apparently breeches. 

i Andohoure n., a book of antiphones, 
or anthems. 

Anvelt, n. (A.s.), an anvil. 

Apayde, part. pa. (a.Nn.), paid, satisfied. 
Apeyre, v. (A.N.), to impair, to detract 
from. 

th (A.y.), open, in public. 

part. pa. (a.N.), made pale. 

fiouk v. (A.N.), to prepare. 

Apparence, n. (A.N.), an appearance. 

Apparceyve, v. (A.N.), to perceive. 

Apparceyvynges, n. pl., perceptions. 
ee a (A.x.), to object to, to ques- 


Approvour, n. ai N.), an informer. 


Aqueintable, ad ui. (A.N.), easy to be ac- 
quainted 
Aquite, v. hes < to pay for. 


Arace, v.(A.N.), to draw away by force. 

Arraye, v. (A N.), to dress, to dispose. 

tah wives of a superior or- 
er. 


Ardure, n. (a.x.), burning. 

Arede, V. (A.N.), to interpret. 
Arrerage, ni. (A.N.), arrear. 

Areyse, V. (A.8.), to raise. 

Arrest, n. (A.N.), constraint, delay. 
Areste, V. (A.N.), to stop. 


) Arette, V. (A.N.), to impute to. 


Argo, n. (A.N.), potter’s clay. 

Arrivage, n. (A.N.), arrival. 

Arke, n., & part of the circumference 
of a circle 

Arm-gret, adj. (A.s.), as thick as a 
man’s & 

P acorsivberyp adj. ., Mighty in arms. 

Armure, n. (A.N.), armour. 

Arn, pl. n. of am, v. (A.s.), are. 

Arsmetrike, n., arithmetic. 

Artelries, n. pi. (a.N.), artillery. 

Artow, for art thou. 

Arwe, n. (A.8.), an arrow. 

Ascaunce, as though, asif, as if to say. 

Asschen, n. pl. (A.s.), ashes. 

Aslake, v. (A.s.), to slacken, to' abate. 

Asp, n, (A.8.), @ sort of poplar. 

Aspen, adj., of an asp. 

Aspie, v. (a.N.), to espie. 

Assaut, n. (A.N.), assault. 

Assoile, v. (A.N.), to absolve, to answer. 

Astaat, n. (a.N.), estate, state. 

Asterte, y. (A.s.), to escape, to release. 

Astoneyd, part. pa. (a.Nn.), confounded, 
astonished. 

Astrylabe, n. (A.N.), the astrolabe, an 
astronomical instrument. 

Astrologien, n. (A.N.), astrologer. 

9 9 ete in a swoon. 

prep. (A.s.), at the. 
Aint v. (A.s.), to overtake. 
Aitamed, part. pa. (A.N.), opened, be- 


gun. 

Attempre, adj. (a.N.), temperate. 

Attemprely, adv. (A.N.), temperately. 

Attry, atterly, adj. (A.8.), poisonous, 
pernicious. 

A-iwynne, in two, 

Avale, v. (a. N.), to oeer to let down, 
to go down. ‘ 

Avaunce, v.{a.N,), to ok pt to profit. 

Avaunte, V. (A.N.), to boast 

Avaunt, ‘adv. (A.N.), forward. 

Auuctorité, n. (A.N.), a text of Scripture, 
or of some respectable writer. 

Auctour, 0. (A.N.), author. 

Avenaunt, adj. (A.N.), beco’ 

‘Aventayle, D. (A.N.), & ny of f the hel- 
met. 

Aventure, n. (A.N.), adventure, chance. 

Augrym, a corruption of algorithm, 
or arithmetic. 

Avis, n. (A.N.), advice, opinion. 

Avyse, V. (A.N.), to observe; look to. 

Avisioun, N. (A.N.), & vision. 

Auntre, Vv. (A.N.), corruption of aven- 
ture; to adventure; auntrous, adj., 
adventurous. 

Avouterer, avoutrer, 0. (A.N.), an adul- 
terer. 

Avoutrie, n. (A.N.), adultery. 

Avow, n. (A.N.), &@ VOW. 

Auter, n. (A.N.), an altar. 

Awayte, n. (A.N.), watch. 

Awaytand, part. pr., watching. 

Away-ward, adv. {A. S.), away. 

Awreke, v. (A.N.), to revenge. 

Aze, Vv. (A.8.), to ask; azyng, request, 
asking. 

Aye, adv. (A.8.), ever. 

Ayel, n. (A.N.), grandfather. 


Ba seems to be formed from basse, v, 
(A.N.), to kiss. 
Q 
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Bacheler,n. (A.N.), an unmarried man; 
a knight; one who has taken his 
first degree i in a university. 

Bachelerie, n. ae N.), No geen the 

Bade, t. it ede, 

o 

Beale, & comp. d. of bad, adj., worse. 

Baite, v. (A.s.), to feed, to stop to feed. 

Bale, n. (A.s.), mischief, sorrow. 

Balkes, n. pl. (a.s.), the ‘timbers of the 

roof. 


Ballid, adj., smooth as a ball, bald. , 
Bane, n. (a. s.), destruction. 
Barme, n. (a.8.), the lap, bosom, 
Barm-cloth, an apron. 
ngs adj. ( (a.8.), barren. 
Bathe, for bothe 
baudrie, n., pimping, keeping 
a ca, dite 


Fog 
yards "n. mie N.), a bay-horse; a 
Bot general. 

Bekke, v. (A.N.), to ‘nod. 

Bede, v. (A.s.), to order, to bid; to 
offer; to pray. 

Bedred, adj. (a.s.), confined to bed. 

Been, n. pl. (A.8.), bees. 

Beete, y.(Sax.), to prepare, makeready: 
to beete fyres, to make fires : to mend; 
ion to beete netiys, to mend 

Bigen, ‘part. pa.(A.s.), gone; wel begon, 
in a good way; wo begon, far gone 

Men hl rt. pa. (A.s.), be 
egonne, part. pa. (A.s.), begun. 

Bel amy | (4.N.), good friend. 

Belle chere, (A.N.), good cheer. 

Bele —— (4.N.), literally, beautiful 


thing. 

Belys, bely, n. he s.), bellows. 

Bemes, n. pl. (A.s.), trumpets. 

Ben, inf. m.(A.s.), to be ; pr. t. pl., are; 
part. pa., been, 

Bending, n., striping ; making of bands 
or stripes. 

Bene, n. (A.8.), a bean. 

Benedicite, (Lat.), biess us! 

Benigne, adj. (A.N.), kind. 

Benime, Vv. (A.s.), to take away. 

Benesoun, n. (a.N.), benediction. 

Bent, n. \ s.), the bending or decli- 
vity of a hill. 

Berd, n. (4.8.), beard. 

Bere, n. (A.8.), & bear. 

Bere, v. (a.s.), to bear, to carry: 
bere mm or on hand, to accuse falsely ; 5 
to persuade falsely ; to bere the belle, 
to carry the prize. 

Bere, n. (A.8.), & bier. 

Bering, t1."(A.s.), ny eG, bearing. 

Berme, n. (A.S.), yeast. 

Berne, 0. (A.8.), @ barn. 

Beseke, v. (a.s.), to beseech. 

Beste, n. (A.N.), a beast. 

Bet, adv. comp. for better. 

Beteche, v., as betake. 

Beth, imperat., be ye. ” 

Beyse, v. (A. s.), to buy. 

Bibbed, part. pa. (Lat.), drunk. 

Bible, n. (A.N.- AY any great book. 

Bite, part. pa. (4.s.), covered with 


Bicchel bones, dice. 
Byclappe, v. (a s.), to cate 
Eyaaies, part. pa. (4.s.), made a fool 


By v., as bede. 

Bifitle, v. (As. ), befel. 

Pei a biforne, ady. and prep. (A4.8.), 
‘ore, 

Byforn, (a.s.), before. 

Bygiled, part. pa. (a.x.), beguiled. 

Bigon, see begon 

Bygynne, Vv. (4. 8.), to begin. 

Byheste, n. (A.8.), & promise. 

Byhighte, v. (A.s.), to promise. 

Byhote, v. (a.s.), to promise. 

Byjaped, —_ pa. {a.s.), tricked, 
ughed at 


Byknotve, vy. (.s.), to confess. 

Bilecve, n. (A.s.), belief, creed. 

Byleve, Vv. (A.8.), to stay. 

Biile,.n., a letter. 

Byraft, "part. pa. of byreve, v. (A.8.), 
bereaved, taken away. 

Byschrewe, v. (A.8.), to curse. 

Bi to gs pa. (4.s.), placed, em- 
ploye 

pct part. pa. of besea, v. (Sax.), 
beseen: ille byseye, ill beseen, of a 
bad appearance (1. 8841); srichely 
biseye, of arich appearance ‘(l. 8860). 

Biside, prep. (A.s.), by the side of. 

Bysmoterud, part. pa. (A.s.), smutted. 

Bissemare, n. (A.S.), abusive speech. 

oe part. pa, (A.s.), situated, 


Byt, for biddeth. 

Bytake, v. (a.s.), to give, deliver; to 

recommend to; bytaught, pa. t., re- 

commended to.’ 

ytid, happened. 

ytoke, pa. t. of bytake, recommended. 

ytoure, N. (A.N.), @ bittern. 

ytraised, part. pa. (a.N.), betrayed. 

yiwixe, prep. (A.s.), between. 

ywreye, V. (A.8.), to discover. 

a, v. (A.8.), to suffer; see abegge. 
Blend, v. (A.8.), to blind, to deceive. 

Blent, part., blinded, deceived. 

Bleynte, pa. t. of blerch, v. (A.s.), 

shrunk, 


wots tit 


started aside. 

Blered, part. pa. (A.8.), in its common 
sense, is used to describe a particu- 
lar disorder of the eye, attended 
with soreness and dimness of sight; 
but more commonly, in Chaucer, a 
man’s eye is said to be blered, me- 
taphorically, when he is any way. 
imposed upon. 

Blynne, v. (A.8.), to cease. 

Blyve, adv. (A.s.), quickly. 

Blosme, blosseme, n. (A.8. yi blossom ; 
y. to blossom. 

Blossemy, 24j., full of blossoms. 

Bobaunce, n. (A.N.), boasting. 

Bode, boden, part., bidden, commanded. 

Boydekyn, Nn. (A.S.), a dagger. 

Boiste, n. (A.N.) a box. 

Boistous, adj. (A.s.), boisterous, rough. 

Boistrousiy, adv., roughly. 

Bokeler, n. (A.N. ), a buckler. 

Bokelyng, part. pr. (A.N.), buckling. 

Boket, n. (A.8.), a bucket. 

Bolt, n. (A.s.), an arrow: bolt upright, 
straight as an arrow. 

Bonaireté, n., for debonaireté. 

Boone, n. (a. s.), a boon, petition: he 
bad hem alle a boone, he asked them 
all a boon. 

Boras, n. (A.N.), bo 

Boord, bord, n. (Fr.), + teeeks the deck 
of a ship; a table. 

Bordel,n, (A.N.), a brothel: bordel wo- 
men, whores. 

Borel, n. (A.N.), coarse cloth of a brown 
colour; adj., made of plain coarse 
stuff: borel folk, borel men, laymen. 

Borwe, n. (A.s.), a pledge. 

Bosard, n. (A.N.), & buzzard, a species 
of hawk unfit for sporting. 

Bos, n. (A.N.), a protuberance. 

Boost, n. (A.8.), pride, boasting. 

Boost, adv., aloud. 

Boote, bote, n. (a.s.), remedy, help, 
profit ; v., to help. 

Boote, bi it. 

Botel, botelle, n. (A.N.), bottle. 

Bothe, adj. (A.s.), two together: 
bothe labour, the labour of us Pavel 
together. 

Bouk, n. (A.s.), the body. 

Boulte, Vv. (A.8.), to sift, to separate 
the flour of wheat trom. inc ican. 
reer. adj. (A.s.), ready. 
Bounté, n. (A.N.), goodness. 
Bourde, n,(A.N.), a jest; v., to jest. 
Boure, n. (A.8.), a chamber. 


_ 


Pracer, n. (A.N.), armour for the arm. 

Brayde, n. A.S), a start; v., to awake, 
to start; to take off. 

Bragat, n (Welsh), a sweet drink 
made of the wort of ale, honey, ana 
ene se? still in use in 


ales. 

Brasii, n., a wood used in dyeing, te 
givea red colour. 

Bratt, n. (A.s.), @ coarse mantle. 

Brech, p. (A.8.), breeches. 

Breede, n. (A.8. oy breadth. 

Breeme, adv. (4.8.), furiously. 

Brenne, v. (A.8.), to burn; brenden, they 
burnt; brent, burnt. 

Brennyngly, ady., hotly. 

Breres, n. pl, (A.N.), briars. 

Ft day Je ay fA, top-full. 

to beg, or perhaps 


or a 

ieee 1 ee ee 
probably came by degrees to y 
any sort of jewel. 

Browdid, part. pa. (a.N.), braided, 
woven. 

Bronde, n. (A.N.), a torch. 

Brosten, burst. 

—" n. (As.), brotherly affec- 


Browded, part. pa. (A.N.); brode, em- 
broidered. 
Bronk, tak. mucin WOE 


Brut ‘adj. (A.s.), brittle. 
Brutelnesse, n., brittleness. 

Bukkes horn, a buck’s horn. Yo blow 
the buckes horne is used to signify 
any useless employment. 

Buffette, n. (A.N.), 2 blow. 

Bumble, v. (A.8.), to make a humming 
noise. In 1. 6554 it is used to de- 
scribe the noise made by a bittern. 

Burdoun, n. (A.N.), & humming noise, 

+ the bass in use j 
uriels, n. pl.'(A.8.), burying-places. 

Burned, part. pa. (A.N.), burnished. 

But, conj. and prep. (A.s.), means not 
only but, or unless, but only, and 
without. 

Buxome, adj. (a.s.), obedient, civil, 
bending. 

Buxomly, adv. (A.8.), obediently. 

By, prep. (Sax.), has sometimes the 
signification of in. 
in the morning, or day-time. Itis 
sometimes used adverbially. By 
and by, near, hard by; severally, 
distinctly. 


Caas, n. (A.N.), & case, quiver. 
Cache, v. (A.8.), to catch. 


Cadence, n. (A.N.), & species of poetical 
composition distinct from rhyming 
verses. 


Caytif, n. and adj. (a.N.), a wretch, 
wretched; coward. 

Calcinacioun, n. (A.N.), a chemical pro- 

Fre Sh which bodies are reduced 

to 


Calculed, pa. t.(A.N.), calculated. 
Calle, n. (A.N.), @ species of cap. 


| eee ee flatnosed. 


Campioun, n. (A.s.), @ champion, fight- 
man. 


Can, v. (A.8.), pgp 
, 1. (A.N.), Cam 

yen the title of nen s great 

work. 
Cantel, n. (A.8.), a fragment, part. 
Capel, n. (A-N.), @ horse. 
Capitaine, n. (a.N.), @ captain. 
Capitolie, n., the Capitol at Rome. 


Carayn, 0. (A.N.), carrion, 


By the morwe, 
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Oardiacle, n., 2 pain about the heart. 

Carf, pa. t. (A.s.), cut. 

Carl, n.(A.s.), a churl, a hardy country 
fellow. 

Parole, u.(A.N.), 2 dance; v., to dance. 

Carpe, Vv. (A.8.), to talk. 

Caroigne, n. (A.N.), carrion, dead or 
putrified flesh. 

Carrik, n. (A.N.), a large ship 

Cart, n. (A.s.), a chariot. 

Carter, n., a charioteer. 

Cas, n. (A.N.), chance. 

Cast, n. (a.8.), a contrivance 

Caste, v., to contrive. 

Casuel, adj. (a.N.), accidental. 

Catapuce, n. (A.N.), a species of spurge. 

Catel, n. (A.N.), goods. 

Caterwrawed, to gon a caterwrawed 
seems to signify the same as to go 
caterwawling, as it is called in mo- 
dern times. 

Cavillacioun, n. (A.N.), cavil. 

Celerer, n., the officer in a monastery 
who had the care of the provisions. 

Celle, n., a religious house. 

Censing, part. pr., fumigating with 
incense. 

Centaurie, n., a herb. 

Cerial, adj. (A.N.), belonging to a spe- 
cies of oak. 

Ceruce, n. (A.N.), White lead. 

Chaffare, n. (A.8.), merchandise; v., 
to merchandise, to talk loosely. 

Chalouns, blankets, or coverlets, made 
at Chalons. ‘ 

Chemayle, n. (A.N.), a camel. 

Chamberere, n. (A.N.), &@ Chamber- 
maid. 

Champartye, n. (A.N.), a share of land, 
a partnership in power. 

Chapman, n. (A.S.), a merchant, or 
trader. ; 

Chapmanhede, n. (A.s.), the condition 

of a chapman, or tradesman. 

Chare, n. (A.N.), & chariot. 

Charge, nN. (A.N.), & load, burthen, 
business of weight: it nere no 
charge, it weve no harm; of which 

_ there is no charge, from which there 
is no consequence to be expected; 
of that no charge, no matter for that, 

Chargeant, part., burthensome. 

Chekere, n. (A.N.), a chess-board. 

Chekelatoun, a corruption of cicla- 
ton (from the Arabic), a rich cloth 
of gold. 

Chepe, Vv. (A.8.), to buy, to merchan- 
dise, to cheapen. 

Chepe, n., cheapness. 

Cherl, n. (A.S.), @ man of mean birth 
and condition. 

Cherlish, adj., churlish. 

Ches, pa. t., chose. 

Ches, 0. (A.N.), the game of chess. 

Chese, V. (A.8.), to choose. 

Chest, n. (AN) a coffin. 

Cheste, n. (A.8.), debate. 

Chesteyn, 0, (A.N.), the chestnut. 

Cheve, Vv. (A.N.), to come to an agree- 
ment, or conclusion, 

Cheventen, n. (A.N.), chieftain. 

Chevisauncé, n. (A.N.), an agreement 
for borrowing of money. 

Chidester, n. (A.8.), @ female scold. 

seg n. (A.N.), tenderness, affec- 

on. 

Chymbe, n. (A.8.), the prominent part 
of _ staves beyond the head of a 


Chi y., to sound in consonance, 
like bells, to chime. 

Chirchereve, n. (A.S.), & church- 
warden. 


Chirchhawe, n. (A.8.), a churchyard, 

Ponte v. paar harm as 2 sperrow, 
ir ny & g sound. 

Oni antieth 

Chivachie, n. (A.N.), & military expe- 
dition. 


Chyvalrye, n. (A.N.), knighthood. 

Cité, n. (A.N.), & city. 

Citole, n. (A.N.), a musical instrument. 

Cytryne, adj. (a.N.), of a pale yellow 
or citron, colour. 

Citrinatioun, n., a chemical term. 

Clappe, v. (A.s.), to knock repeatedly, 
to talk fast. 

Clapsud, clasped. 

Clarré, n. (A.N.), wine mixed with 
honey and spices, and afterwards 
strained till it is clear, It was 
otherwise called piment. 

Clatereden, pa. t. pl. of clatter. 

Claw, v. (A.8.), to stroke, to rub 

Ciennesse, n, (A.8.), purity. 

Clepe, v. (A.8.), to call, to name. 

Clergie, n. (A.N.), the clerical profes- 
sion. 

Clergial, adj., learned. 

Clergion, n., a young clerk. 

Clerk, n. (A.N.), one who has received 
school learning. 

Clifte, n. (A.s.), a cleft. 

Cliket, n. (A.N.), @ latch-key. 

Clinke, v. (a.N.), to ring, to tinkle. 

Clippe, v. (A.8.), to cut hair; to em- 
brace. 

Clobbed, adj. (A.s.), like a club. 

Cloyster, n. (A.N.), @ cloister, an en- 
closure, 

Clote-lefe, a leaf of the burdock, or 
clote-bur. 

Clotered, part. pa. (A.s.), clotted. 

Cloutes, n. pl. (A.s.), small pieces. 

Clum, this word seems to be equiva- 
lent to “ silence.” 

Olumben, pa. t. pl. of climb. 

Coagulat, part. pa. (Lat.), curdled. 

Cockes bones, a corruption of a then 
familiar oath, God’s bones. 

Cod, n. (A.8.), a bag. 

Cofre, n. (A.N.), @ chest. 

Coilons, n. pl. (A.N.), testicles. 

Coke, n., a cook. 

Cokenay, a diminutive cock; a puny, 
weakly fellow. 

Cokewold, n., a cuckold. 

Col in composition is used in a bad 
sense, as colprophet, a false, lying 
prophet. 

Colde, v. (A.8.), to grow or become cold. 

Coler, n. (A.N.), @ collar. 

Colerd, part. pa. collared, wearing 
collars. 

Collacioun, n. (A.N.), a conference. 

Coltissch, adj. (a.8.), playful as a colt. 

Columbine, adj. (Lat.), belonging to a 
dove, dovelike. 

Combust, adj. (Lat.), burnt. A term 
in astrology, when a planet is not 
more than 8°30’ distant from the sun. 

Commune, n. (A.N.), commonalty ; 
communes, n. pl., commoners, com- 
mon people. ' 

Compaignable, adj. (a.N.), sociable. 

Ci for gne, 1. 8709. Put 


for the sake of the rhyme. 

Compas, N. \A.N.), & compass. 

Compassing,n., contrivance. 

Compasse, V., to contrive, 

Comperé, n. (A.N.), & gossip, & near 
friend. 

Complin, complyng, n. (A.N.), even- 
song, the last service of the day, 
singing in general. 

cende, V. (A.N.), to yield. 

Confecture, n. (A.N.), composition. 

Confus, adj. (A.N.), confounded. 

Conjure, V. (A.N.), to adjure. 

Conne, Vv. (A.8.), to know, to be 
able. 

Conseil, n. (A.N.), counsel. 

Consentant, part. pr., conseuting to. 

Conserve, V. (A.N.), to preserve. 

Consistory, 1. (A.N.), properly an eccle- 
siastical court, but sometimes any 
court of justice. 

Contek, n. (A.8.), contention, 


Contenaunce, n. (A.N.), appearance, 
pretence. ! 

Contract, part. pa. (Lat.), contracted. 

Contrarie, Vv. (A.N.), to contradict. 

Contrarious, adj. (A.N.), opposite, per- 
verse. 

Contrary, n. (A.N.), adversary. 

Oontrefete, V. (A.N.), to counterfeit, 
imitate. 

Contubernial, adj. (Lat.), familiar. 

Cope, 0. (A.N.), a Cloak. 

Cop, n. (a.s.), the top of any thing; 
the head. 

Corage, 0. (A.N.), heart, inclination, 
spirit, courage. 

Cordewane, n. (A.N.), Spanish leather, 
so called from Corduba. 

Corniculere, n. (Lat.), an officer in the 
Roman government. 

Cornmuse, 1. (A.N.), a bagpipe. 

Corny, adj. (A.8.), strong of the corn, 
or malt. 

Corone, n. (A.N.), 2 crown, or garland, 

Corps, n. (A.N.), body. 

Corpus, n. (Lat.), body. 

Corumpable, adj. (A.N.), corruptible. 

Corumpe, Vv. (A.N.), to corrupt. 

Corven, part. pa. of carve, cut. 

Cosyn, V. (A.N.), & cousin. 

Cosinage, n. (A.N.), kindred. 

Costage, 0. (A.N.), cost, expense. 

Costlewe, adj., costly. 

Cote, n.(A.8s.), a cottage. 

Cote, n. (A.N.), a coat, 

Cotidien, adj. (a.n.), daily. 

Couche, Vv. (A.N.), to lay; couched, part. 
pa., laid: couched with perles, laid, 
or trimmed with pearls. 

Cowde, pa. t. of conne, (A.S.), knew, was 


able. 

Covenable, adj. (A.N.), convenient, suit- 
able. 

Covert, adj. (A.N.), secret, covered. 

Covyne, n. (A.N.), secret contrivance, 

Coulpe, n. (A.N.), a fault. 

Counterwayte, v. (A.N.), to watch 
against. 

Oountour, n. (A.N.), &@ counting-house; 
an arithmetician. 

Countretaille, n. (A.N.), a tally answer- 
ing exactly to another. Hence echo 
is said to answer at the countretaille, | 

Courtepy, a short cloak of coarse cloth, 

Court-man, a courtier. 

Couthe, pa. t. of conne, knew, was able; 
part. pa., known. 

Crakke, v. (a.N.), to crack. 

Crake, V. (A,8.), to quaver hoarsely in 
singing. 

Cracchyng, un. (A.S.), scratching. 

Crased, part. pa. (A.N.), broken. 

Creaunce, n. (A.N.), faith, belief; v., to 
borrow money. 

Crevasse, 1. (A.N.), @ chink or crevice, 

Crisp, adj. (A.N.), curled. 

Croce, 1., & CLOSss. 

Crois, 0. (A.N.), & Cross, 

Cromes, n. pl.(A.s.), crumbs. 

Crone, n. (A.S.), an old woman. . 

Crope, cropen, part. pa. of crepe, crept. 

Croppes, n. pl. (A.s.), the extremities 
of the shoots of vegetables: now in 
the crop, now at the top; e and 
rote, root and branch, the whole of 
a thing. 

Orosselet, n. (A.N.), & crucible. 

Crouche, v. (A.8.), to sign with the 
cross. 

Crowde, v. (A.S.), to shove together. 

Crouke, n. (A.s.), an earthen pitcher. 

Croun, n. (A.N.), the crown of the head, 

Croupe, n. (A.N.), the crupper. 

Crul, adj. (A.s.), curled. 

Cucurbite, n. (Lat.), a gourd, a vessel 
shaped like a gourd, used in dis- 
tillation. 

Cuirbouly, n. (A.N.), leather prepared 
by boiling, used in making a va- 
riety of articles. 
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Culpons, n. pl. (A.N.), shreds, logs. 
Curious, adj. (a.s.), careful.” 
Curteys, adj. (A.N.), courteous. 


Daf, n. (A.8.), a fool. 

Dagged, part. pa., cut into slips. 

Dagying, n. slitting, cutting into slips. 

Dagoun, n., a slip, or piece. 

Dampne, y. (A.N.), to condemn. 

Dan, n. (Lat. dominus), lord, a title 
commonly given to monks. 

Danger, n. (A.N.), a dangerous situa- 
tion: in a man’s danger, under lia- 
bility to him. 

Dangerous, adj., difficult. 

Dapple gray, e colour which is called 


n Fr. 
Dore. Ve ie 8.), to stare. 
Dereyne, Vv. (A.N.), to contest. 
Dart, n. ri 8. ry a spear or javelin. 
Dase, v to grow dimsighted. 
Daunte, v. are N.), to conquer. 
Dawe, vy. (A.8.), to dawn. 
Dawening, n. jee -8.), daybreak. 
Dawes, n. pl. tor Dayes. 
Debate, Vv. (A.N.), to fight. 
Debonaire, adj.(a.N.), courteous, gentle. 
nen adj. (A.8.), ‘devoted to death . 
1. 


Deduit, n. (A.x.), pleasure. 
ah 8. Y dead. 


Defautes, n. pl. (A.N.), defects. 

Defende, v. (A.N.), to forbid. 

Defence, n. (A.N.), prohibition. 

Degré, nD. (A.N.), & step 

Deinous, adj. (A.N.), disdainful. 

Deynté, n. (A.N.), value, a thing of 
value; had deynté, valued highly; 
tolde no deynté of, set no value upon; 
it was deynté, it was a valuable 
thing. 

Deyntevous, adj., choice, valuable. 

Deys, n. (A.N.), the place of the high 
table in the hall, the high table 
itself. 

Del, n, (A.8.), @ part, bit. 

Dele, vy. (A.8.) to divide. 

Delibere, v. (A.N.), to deliberate. 

Delices, n. pl. (A.N.) delights. 

Delit, n. (A.N.), delight. 

Delitable, adj. (A.N. ; delectable. 

Deliver, adj. (A.N.), nimble. 

Deliverly, adv., quickly. 

Delivernes, n., agility. 

Demaine, ni. (A.N.), er 

Deme, v. (A.8.), to judge 

Departe,v.(a.N. ), to part, to distribute. 

Depeint, part. pa. (A.N.), painted. 

Dere, v. (a.8.), to hurt. 

Dere, adj. (A.s.), dear. 

Dereling, n., darling. 

Dereworth, "adj. ae s.), precious, va- 
lued at a high rate 

Derne, adj. (A.8.), secret. 

Derre, comp. of dere, dearer. 

Descensorie, n. (A.N.), @ Vessel used in 
chemistry for the extraction of oils 
per descensum. 

Descriven, V. (A.N. ), to describe. 

Desirous, ‘adj. (A.N.), eager. 

Despite, n.(A.N.), Malicious anger. 

Despitous. adj., angry to excess. 

Despitously, adv., angrily. 

Despoile, V. (A.N. }, to undress, 

Destreyne, Vv. (a.N.), to vex, to con- 
strain. 

Destrer, n. (a.N.), & war-horse. 

Destruye, V. (A.N.), to destroy. 
Detteles, adj., free from debt. 

Deve, adj. (A.s.), deaf. 

Devynyng, n.(a.N.), divination. 

Devyse, n. (A.N.), direction; v., to di- 
rect, to order, to relate : at poynt 
devys, with the greatest exactness. 

Devoir, n.(A.N.), ae) 

Dey, n., a species of labour, perhaps a 

y-labourer, 


Deye, Vv. (A.8.), to die. 

Deyer, n. (A.S.), @ dyer. 

Dide, pa. t. of do: diden, pl., did. 

Diffame, n. (A.N.), bad reputation. 

Dight, v. (a.s.), to. dispose, to dress. 

Digne, adj.(a.n.), worthy, proud, dis- 
dainful. 

Dike, v. (Sax.), to dig, to make ditches. 

Dilatacioun, n. (A.N.), enlargement. 

Disarray, 0. (A.N.), disorder. 

Discomfort, n. (A.N.), ie ae 

Discomforten, Vv. (a.N.), to discourage. 

Discoverte, adj. (A.N.), at discoverte, 
uncovered. 

Disfigure, n. (A.N.), deformity. 

Dishevele, part. pa. (a.N.), With hair 
hanging loose. 

Disjoint, n, (A.N.), a difficult situation. 

Dislave, adj. (A.N.), filthy, impure. 

Disordeined, part. ye , disorderly. 

Disordinate, adj., disorderly. 
Disparage, n., a disparagement. 

Dispence, n., expense. 

Tae, adj., angry to excess. 
Disport, n., sport, diversion. 

Dispreising, part. pa., undervaluing, 

Disputisoun, n. (A.N.), dispute. 

Dissimule, vy. (a.N.), to dissemble. 

Distreyne, n., to constrain. See Des- 
treine. 

Distrouble, v., to disturb. 

Dyvynistre, n. (A. N.), a divine. 

Dogerel, adj., ** derived,” says Tyr- 
whitt, ‘‘I suppose, from dog; so 
that rime-dogerel may be under- 
stood to mean what in French might 
be called rime de chien. See Cot- 
grave in v. Chien. Chose de chien, 
a paultrie thing, a trifle, trash, 
trumperie.” 

Dogge for the bowe, a dog =xed in 
shooting. 

Doke, n. (a.s8.), a duck, 

Dolven, part. pa. of delve, buried, digged. 

Domb, adj.(a.s.), dumb. 

Dome, doom, n. (A.8.), judgment. opi- 
nion. 

Domesman, n. (A.8.), a judge 

Donet, n., & grammar; the elements 
of any art. 

Donne, don, adj. (A.s.), of a brown or 
dun colour. 

Doon, 3d p. pl. of the present, they 
do; part. pa., done; inf., to do. 

Dormant, part. pr. (Fr.), fixed: table 
dormant, 1.855, a stationary table in 
the hall, not one made for the occa- 
sion by placing a board on trestles. 

Dortour, n.(a.N.), @ dormitory, or com- 
mon sleeping-room. 

Doseyn, ni. (A.N.), & dozen. 

Dote, v. (a s.), to be foolish, through 
age or otherwise. 

Doth, do ye. 

Doughtren, n. pl. (a.s.), daughters, 

Doute, v.(A.N.), to fear. 

Douteles, adv., without doubt. 

Dowayre, n.{a.N.), dower. 

gs we. drad, pa. t.and part. of drede, 

d. 


Draf, un. (A.8.), things thrown away, 
as unfit for man’s food: draj-sak, 
a sack full of draf. 

Drafty, adj., of no more value than 
drat. 4 


Dragges, n. pl., drugs. 

Drede, n.(A.8.), fear, doubt: withouten 
drede, without doubt; out of drede, 
out of doubt. 

Drede, Vv. (A.8.), to fear. 

Dredful, adj., timoreus. 

Dreynt, pa, t. and part. of drenche, 
drowned. 

Drenche, v. (A.8.), to drown; y. neut., 
to be drowned. 

Dresse, V. (A.N- )s to address, apply. 
Dronkelewe, adj. (A.s.), given to drink, 

Dronke, drunk. ‘ 


! Drough, pa. t. of draw, drew. 


arti adj. (a.s.), dirty. 

Druerie, n.(A.N.), Spartehiy, gallantry, 

love; a mistress. 

Drugge, ¥ . (A.8.), to drag. 
Dubbed, part. pa. (A.s.), created a 
knight. The phrase is dattved 
from the stroke, with a sword or 
otherwise, which was always a prin- 
pe ceremony at the creation of a 


ight. 
Duce’ n. (A.N.), duty; what is due to 
any one. 
Dulle, v. act. (A.s.), to make dull; v. 
neut., to grow dull. 
Dure, v. (A.N.), to endure. 
een pa, t. (A.s.), to grow dark, or 


Dwale, n. (A.s.), a sleeping-potion. 


Ebrayk, adj., Hebrew. 

Eche, adj. (a. s.), each, every. 

Effect, Nn. (A.N.), substance. 

Eft, adv. (a.s.), again, 

Eftsone, eftsones, adv. (A.s.), soon af- 
ter, presently. 

Fgalité, n. (a.N.), equality. 

Eger, egre, adj. (A.N.), sharp. 

Legge, Vv. (A.8.), to incite. 

Eggement, n., incitement. 

Legging, n., inciting, incitement. 

Egremoine, n. (A.N.), agrimony. 

Eyghen, eyghne, n. pl. (A.s.), eyes. 

Eyr} n. (A.N.), air. . 

Eilat, part. pa. (Lat.), elated. 

, B. (A.8.), old age. 

Elenge, adj.(a.s.), strange ; dull, cheer- 
less; weighed down with care. 

Elf, n. Ma: s.), a witch, a fairy 

Elles, adv. (a.s8.), else: lint what, any 
thing else. 

Elvish, adj. (Sax.), fairy-like, fantas- 
tic: sometimes it seems to signify 
shy, reserved. 

Emboyssement, n. (A-N.), ambush. 

Embrowdid, part. pa. (A.N.), embroi: 
dered. 

Eme, n. (A.s.), an uncle. 

Empeire, v. (A.N.), to impair, hurt. 

Emplastre. Vv. (A.N.), to plaster over, 

Emprise, n. (A.N.), an pecmeg tery pe 

Embrace, v. (A.N.), to take hold of, 

Enchaujing, n. (A.N.), heat. 

Enchesoun, ni. (A.N.), cause, occasion. 

Encorporing, part. pr. (A.N.), incor- 
porating. . 


Endelong, prep. (A.8.), along ; endlange, | 


adv., length-ways. 
Endite, v. (A.N.), to dictate, relate. 
Enforce, Vv. (A.N.), to strengthen. 
Enforced, part. pa., constrained by 
force. 
Engendrure, n. (A.N.), generation. 
Engined, part. pa. (A.N.), racked, to» 
tured. 
Engregge, V. (A.N.), to aggravate. 
Engyn, n. (A.N.), ingenuity, genius, 
Enhaunse, Vv. (A.N.), to raise. 
Enhort, v. (a.N.), to exhort, 
Enleven, (a.s.), eleven. 
Enlumine, v. (A.N.), to illuminate. 
Enoynt, part. pa. (A.N.), anointed, 
Enspire, v. (A.N.), to inspire. 
Ensure, Vv. (A.N.), to assure, 
Entend, v. (A.N.), to attend. 
Entendement, n., understanding. 
Entente, n. (a.N.), intention. 
Ententif, adj. (a.N.), attentive. 
Entremet, v. (a.N.), to interpose. 
Entré, n. (a.N.), entry. 
Entuned, part. pa., tuned. 
Envenyme Vv. (A.N.), to Lapyyn 2 
mvoluped, part. pa. (A.N.), wrapt up, 
eh s with wine. 
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Ermeful, pitiful. 

Ermin, adj., Armenian. 

Ernest ful, adj. +, serious. 

£rraunt, part. pr. (a.N.), strolling, 
applied to a thief. 

Ers, erse, n.(a 8-), the fundament. 

rst, adv. superl. of er, first: at erst, 
for the first time. 

Eschawfyng, eschaufyng, part. (A.N.), 
heating. 

Eschieu, eschue, Vv. (A.N.), to shun, to 
decline. 

Ese, n. (A.N.), pleasure. 


Ese, v., to accommodate ; to ease, give 

pleasure. 

Esement, n., relief. 

gence n. (A.N.), spying, private 
watching. 


Essoyne, n. (A.N.), & legal excuse. 

Estat, estaat, n.(A.N.), state, condition, 
administration of government. 

Estatlich, adj. (A.n.), stately. 

Estres, n. pl. (A.N.), the inward parts 
of a building. 

Eterne, adj. (Lat.), everlasting. 

Evangiles, n. pl. (A.N.), gospels. 

Even, adj. (A.S.), equal: an even-cris- 
ten, a fellow-christian. 

Everich, adj. (a.s.), every one of many ; 
each of two. 

Everychon, every one. 

Ew, n. (A.s.), yew. 

Exa'tat, part. pa. (Lat.), exalted. 
Exametron is explained by the con- 
text to signify a verse of six feet. 

Executour, n. (A.N.), executioner. 

Ey, n. (a.8.), an egg: @ grypes eye, a 
gviffin’s egg. 

Eyen, pl., eyes. 


Fuerie, n. (A.N.), the people of fairies, 
enchantment, the work of fairies. 

Fain (a.s.), glad. 

Faine, adv., gladly. 

Fhitour, n. (a. N.), a lazy, idle fellow. 

Faldyng, n., a kind of coarse cloth. 

Falsen, v. (A. n.), to falsify, to deceive. 

Falwe, adj. (A.s.), yellow. 

Falwes, n. pl. (a.s.), fallow lands. 

a adj. (Lat.), domestic. 

Fan, n., a vane, the quintaine, or 

~ with a movable top, which 

called a fan. or vane, from its 
turning round I1ke a weathercock. 

Fande, pa. t. of finde, found. 

Fane, n., a weathercock. 

Fantasie, n. (a N.), fancy. 

Fantom, a. (a.N.), any false imagina- 
tion. 

Fare, v. (. s. *) to go; to fare welle, to 
speed, to be happy. 

Fare, n., seems to have been derived 
from the French v. faire, whenever 
it can be interpreted by the word 
ado. This hote fare; for which the 
wardein chidde and made Sare; 
what amounteth all this fare? be- 
twixt us two nedeth no strange fare ; 
and leye this nice fare. 

Farse, v. (A.N.), to stuff, 

Faute,n. (a.N.), want. . 

Fawe, adj. (a.s.), glad. 

Fay, n. (A.N.), faith. 

Fecche, v. (A.8.), to fetch. 

Fee, n. (A.8.), money; goods. 

Feyne, v. (a.n.), to feign 

Fel, adj. (A.s.), cruel, destructive. 

Felaw, n. (A.8.), fellow, companion. 

Feld, n. (A.8.), a field 

Frele, adj. (A.s.), many. 

Fele, v. oe if , to feel, to have sense, 
to perce 

Felonie, n. 3 os. all sorts of criminal 
violence. 

Feminie, pr. n., the country of Ama- 
zons. 

Feminité, n. (a.x.), womanb10d. 

Peend, n. (A.S.), an enemy, the devil. 

Feendly, adj., devilish. 


Fer, ady. (A.s.), far; jferre, further; 
ferrest, superl., furthest. 

Ferd, fered, part. pa. of fere, terrified. 

Ferd, Serdz, pl. ferden, pa. t. of fare, 
went. 

Fere, n. (A.8.), % companion, a mate; 
in fere, together, in company. 

Fere, n. (a.s.), fear; v., to terrify. 

— ferforthly, adv. pega far 


Perle adj. (A.s.), strange. 

Fermacye, for pharmacie, n. (A.N.), & 
medicine. 

Ferme, n. (A.N.), & farm. 

Fermerere, n. (Lat.). the officer in a 
religious house who had the care 
of the infirmary. 

Fern, adj. (a.s.), distant. 

Ferne, ady. (A.8.), before. 

Fers, adj. (a.n.), fierce. 

Ferth, fourth. 

Ferthere, adv. (A.s.), further. 

Ferthing, n. (A.s.), a farthing, 7... 
fourthing; any very small thing, 
or quantity. 

Feste, n. (a.n.), feast. 

Festeying, part. pr. (a.N.), feasting. 

Festly, adj., used to feasts. 

Frstne, Vv. (A.s.), to fasten. 

Feet, n. (A.N.), work, performance. 

Fetys, adj., well made, neat. 

Fetysly, adv., neatly, properly. 

Ft, fette, ‘ani pa. of fecche, fetched, 
broug 

Fey, n. yr x. ), faith. 

Feyne, v. (a.N.), to make a pass in 
fencing, to fence. 

Fil, pa. t. of fail, fell. 

Fynch, n. (A.s.), & small bird. To 
pull a finch was a proverbial ex- 
pression signifying to strip a man, 
by fraud, of his money, &c. 

Fynt, findeth. 

zy, nN. (A.N.), end. 

ine, V. (A.N.), to cease. 

Fyt, n. (A.s.), a divisien or short 
portion of a poem 

Fithul, n. (A.8.), & fiddle. 

Fize, adj. (a.n.), fixed. 

Flayne, part. pa. of flaye,v.(a.s.), flayed 

Flatour, n. (A.N.), & flatterer. 

Flecked, adj. (a.s.), spotted. 

Fle, v. neut. (A.s.), to fly. 

Fleen, n. pl. (A.s.), fleas. 

Fleme, v. (A.s.), to banish. 

Flemer, n., one who banishes. 

Fete, v.(A.s.), to float, to swim. 

Flicker, v. neut. (A.s.), to flutter. 

Fiit, v. neut. (A.s.), to fly. 

Flo, n. (A.s.), an arrow ; flone, pl. 

Flokmel, adv. (a.s.), in a flock. 
Floyte, n. (A.N.), a flute. 

Florein, pr. n., a species of gold coin. 

Flotery, adj. (A. s.), floating. 

Flour-d, v. (A.N.), flourished. 

Flowting, playing on the flute. 

Foyne, Vv. (A.N.), to make a pass in 
fencing; to push. 

Foysoun, n. (A.N.), abundanee, 

Folid, part pa. (A.s.). foaled. 

Fole-large, adj., foolishly liberal. 

Folye, n. (A.N.), folly. 

Folily, adv., foolishly. 

Folwe, v. (a.s.). to follow. 

Fond, pa. t. of finde, found. 

Fonde, v. (A.8.), to try. 

Fone, n. pl., foes. 

Fonge, V. (A.8.), to take. 

Fon, n. (A.s.), a fool. 

Foot-hoot, immediately. 

Foot-mantel, probably a sort of riding- 
petticoat, such as is still used by 
market-women. 

For. in composition with verbs, an- 
swering to the German ver-,. gives 
in some words an intensitive, and 
in others a privative signification, 
and always communicates a de- 
structive sense. 


Forboden, part. pa. of forbede, v. are 8.), 
forbidden, 

For-brused, part. pa. (a.8.), sorely 
bruised. 

Force, n. (A.N.): no force,no matter; 
I do no Jorce, I care not. 

For-cutte, Vv. {a.s.), to cut through. 

For-do, Vv. (A.8.), to do away, to ruin. 

For-don, for-do, part. pa., undone. 

For-drunken, part. pa. (a.s.), very 
drunkep. 

For-dry, adj. (a.s.), very dry 

For-dwined, part. pa, (A.s. = wasted 
away. 

Foreweting, n.(A.s.), foreknowledge. 

Forewete, forwote, v., to foreknow. 

Forfaite, v.(A.N.), to misdo; to forfeit. 

For-fare, v.(A.N.), to fare ill. 

For-fered, payt. pa. (A.8.), 

afraid. 

pbs inf. v. (A.s.), to omit, to lose. 

For-growen, part pa.(A.s.), overgrown. 

For-kerve, Vv. (a.8.), to carve or cut 
through. 

Forlafy part. pa. (A.s.), left off en- 

rely. 


much 


ara y. (A.s.), to lose entirely. 

For-lete, v. (A.8.), to give over, to 
quit; to forsake. 

For-lore, part. pa. (A.s.), utterly lost. 

Forme, adj. (a.s.), first. 

Fornays, n.(A.N.), a furnace. 

For-pyned, part. pa. (A.s.), wasted 
away, tormented. 

For-sleuthe, for-slouthe, for-slugge, ¥ 
(A.s.), to lose through sloth. 

Forster, n. (A.N.), a forester. 

For-straught, part. pa.(A.s.), distracted. 

Forthby, adv. (a.s.), forward by. 

For-thinke, v.(a.s.), to repent. 

For-thought, pa. t. of for-thinke. 

Forthy, conj. (A.s.), therefore. 

For-troden, part. pa. of for-trede, v. 
(4.s.), trodden down. 

Fortune, v. (A.N.); to make fortunate, 
to give good or bad fortune. 

For-waked, part. pa.(A.s.), weary with 
being awake. 

For-wandred, part. pa. (A.s.), having 
wandered long. 

Forward, n. (A.s.), & promise, or cove- 
nant. 

For-wrapped, part. pa., wrapped up. 

For-yelde, v.(A.8.), to repay. 

Fostred, part. pa. (A.8.), exohed, 

Fostryng, n., nutriment. 

Fother, n. (A.s.), a earriage-load, an 
indefinite large quantity. 

Frule, n. (A.s.j, @ bird. 

Found, pa. t. of finde, supplied. 

Foundred, pa. t. (A.N.), fell down. 

Fowel, n. aa ), @ fowl, a bird. 

war tok for fro, 2 Prep. (A.8.), from: til and 

ra, to 

Franchive, n. (A.8.), frankness, gene- 

ros 


Frank, n, a denomination of French 


money. 
Frankeleyn, n.(A.N.). Fortescue, de L. 
L. Ang. c. 29. describes a frank- 


lain to be a pater familias—magnis 
ditatus possessionibus, a father of 
a family enriched with great pos- 
sessions. He is classed with, but 
after, the Miles and Armiger; and 
is distinguished from the Libere 
tenentes, free tenants, and Va- 
lecti; though, as it would seem, 
the only real distinction between 
him and other freeholders consisted 
in the largeness of his estate. 
a v. (a.s.), to freight, load a 
ship. 
Fre, adj. (A.s.), willing, unconstrained, 
at liberty, liberal, bountiful. 
Freknes, n. pl. (A.s. y spots, freckles, 
Frelté, n. (A.N.), frailty. 
‘vemde, Fremed, adj. (a s.), strange, 
dyrere, ni. (AN. ), a friar. 
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Frete, v. (A.8.), to eat, devour; jfrete, 
part. pa., eaten. 

Freyne, Vv. (A.8.), to ask. 

Frote, v. (A.N.), to rub, 

Fructuous, adj. (A.N.), fruitful, 

Fruitestere, n., a female seller of fruit. 

Ful-drive, part. pa., fully driven, com- 


pleted. 

Fulliche, adv., fully. 
, n. (A.S.), satiety. 

Fumetere, pr. n. of a plant; fumitory. 
Fumosité, n. (A.x.), fumes arising from 

excessive drinking. 
Ponta eas n. Gn) a 

ial, adj. (A.N.), raging. 

Fusible, adj., capable of being melted. 


Gabbe, v. (A.N.), to jest; to talk idly; 
to lie. 


Gadling, n. (A.s.), an idle vagabond. 
Gadred, part. pa. (A.s.), gathered. 
Gaylard, adj. (A.N.), gay, licentious. 
Gaitre-beries, berries of the dog-wood 


tree. 
Gale, v. (A.8.), to crie, or sing. 
Galyngale, pr. n , sweet cyperus. 
Galoche, n. (A.N.), & shoe. 
Galpe, Vv. (A.8.), to gape, to yawn. 
Galwes, n. pl. (A.8.), the gallows. 
Gan, pa. t. (A.8.), began; gannen, pl. 
Gane, vy. (A.8.), to yawn. 
Gar, Vv. (A.8.), to make. 
Gargate, n. (A.N.), the throat. 
Garnisoun, ni. (A.N.), a guard, or garri- 
son. 


Gate, n. (A.8.), @ way. 

Gattothud, goat-toothed. 

Gaude, n. (A.N.), jest; gaudes, pl., ridi- 
culous tricks, 

Gaule, v.(A.s.), to yell. 

Gaure, Vv. (A.8.), to stare. 

Geant, n. (A.N.), @ giant. 

- ent, adj. (A.N.), neat, pretty. 

Genterye, n. (A.N.), gentility. 

Gentil,.adj. (A.N.), civil, liberal, gen- 
tlemanlike. 

Gentilnes, n., civility, gentility. 

Gepoun, n. (A.N.), & Short cassock. 

Gere, n. (A.8.), all sorts of instru- 
ments of cookery, of war, of appa- 
rel, of chemistry: Jn here queynte 
geres, 1, 1533, in their strange 
fashions. 

Gery, gerful, (A.N.), changeable. 

Gesse, V. (A.8.), to guess. 

Gest, n. (A.8.), a guest. 

Geste, Vv. (A.8.), to relate gestes, or 
adventures. 

Gestes, n. pl., actions, adventures. 

Gestour, n., a relater of gestes. 

Get, n. (A.N.), fashion, behaviour: 
With that false get, with that cheat- 
ing contrivance. 

Gye, v. (A.8.), to rule; to guide. 


guilt. 

Gilteles, adj., free from guilt. 

Giltif, adj., guilty. 

Gin, n. (A.N.), engine, contrivance. 

Gipser, 1. (A.N.), @ pouch or purse. 

Gypoun, n.; see gepoun. 

Girde, Vv. (A.8.), to strike, to smite. 

Girt, part. pa. of girde; thurgh girt, 
smitten through. 


men, 

Gleede, n. (A.8.), @ burning coal; a 
spark of fire. 

Gleyre, n. (A.N.), the white of an egg. 

Glimsing, n., glimmering. 

Gliteren, pr. t. pl. of gliter, v. (A.8.), 
they glitter. 

Glode, pa. t. of glide. 


Glose, n. (A.N.), & comment or inter- 
pretation; v., to comment, or inter- 
pret; to speak tenderly; to flatter. 

Gloweden, pa. t. pl. (A.8.), they glowed. 

Gnarre, n. (A.s.), & hard knot in a 
tree. 


Gnat, n, (A.s.), is put for any little 


worthless thing. 
Gnof, n., an old cuff, amiser. Gloss. 
r. - 

Gnowe, pa. t. (A.8.), gnawed. 

Go, v. (A.S.), Means sometimes to 
walk, in contradistinction to riding. 

Gobet, n. (A.N.), @ morsel, a bit. 

Good-les, adj., without money or 
goods. 

Godsib, n. (A.S.), & gossip, a godfather. 

Gold-beten, adj. (A.S.), of beaten gold. 

Goldsmithry, n. (A.8.), goldsmith’s 
work, 

Goliurdeis, n. (A.N.), & low class of so- 
ciety in the middle ages, who lived 
upon the superfluity of the richer. 

Gon, inf. m. (A.8.), to go; pr. t. pl., 
they go; part. pa., gone. 

Gonge, 0. (A.8.), a jakes, a privy. 

Gonnen, gonne, pa. t. pl. of ginne, be- 
gun. 

Gore, u., 2 common name for a slip of 
cloth or linen wider at the bottom 
than at the top, which is inserted in 
order to widen a garment in any 
particular place. 

Gossomer, n., a thin cobweb-like sub- 
stance which flies about in the air. 

Gost, n. (A.S.), spirit, mind. 

Goth, imp. m. 2d pers. pl., go ye. 
Gourd, u., a vessel to carry liquor; 
perhaps so called from its shape. 
Governayle, n. (A.N.), government, 

- steerage. 

Gowne-cloth, cloth enough to make a 
gown. 

Grace, n. (A.N.), favour; sory grace, 
harde grace, misfortune. 

— adj. (A.N.), agreeable, grace- 


Grame, 0. (A.8.), grief, anger. 

Graunge, L. (A.N.), a farm-hous. 

Grave (graven), part. pa., buried. 

Gree, n. (A.N.), pleasure, satisfaction ; 
to receyve in gree, to take kindly; the 
gree, the prize; also, a step or de- 
gree, from the Latin gradus. 

Grede, ¥. (A.8.), to cry. 

Greythe, Vv. (A.S.), to prepare, make 


dy. 

Grefhed, 0. (A.N.), grief. 

Grees, n. (A.N.), grease. 

Grette, pa. t. (A.s.), greeted, saluted. 

Greves, n. pl. (A.8.), groves. 

Grint, grindeth. 

Grinte, pa. t., ground: grynte with his 
teeth, gnashed with his teeth; grint- 
ing, 0., grinding, gnashing. 

Grys, D. (A.N.), a species of fur of the 
better sort. 

Grisly, adj. (A.s.), dreadful. 

che, ¥. (A.8.), to grudge, to mur- 


mur. 

Groine, n. (A.N.), the snout of a swine, 
a hanging lip. 

Grone, V. (A.N.), to groan, to grunt; 
gront, pa. t., groaned, 

Grope, V.(A.8.), to search, to examine 
by feeling. 

Grot, n., a coin worth fourpence. 

Grounden, part. pa. of grind. 

Groyning, n., discontent. 

Gruf, adj. (A.s.), flat on the ground. 

Guerdoun, ni. (A.N.), reward, recom- 
pense; v., to reward. 

Gulde, n., the flower commonly called 

turnsol 


a 

Gultif, adj. (A.s.), guilty. 

Gurles, n. pl. (A.S8.), young persons, 
either male or female. 

Haburgeon, n. (A.N.), a diminutive of 
hauberg, a coat of mail. 


Hadden, pa. t. pl., they had. 

Haj, pa. t. of heve (A.8.), heaved, 
raised, 

Hail, n, (A.8.)}, health, welfare. 

Haire, n. (A.N.), a hair-cloth. 

Hakeney, n. (a.x.), a& hackney: an 
ambling horse, or pad. 

Haketoun, n. (A.N.), & short, cassock 
without sleeves. 

Hald, part. pa., held. 

Half, n. (A.8.), a side, a part: a Goddis 
half, on God’s part; with God’s fa- 
vour: on the four halves, on the four 
sides. 

Halke, n. (A.8.), @ corner. 

Hailpe, pa. t. (A.s.), helped. 

Hails, n. (A.3.), the neck. 

Halse, v. (A.8.), to embrace round the 
neck, to salute. 

Halwes, n. pl. (A.8.), saints. 

Ham, n, (A.8.), home. 

Han, inf. m., to have. 

Hanselines, a part of the dress, appa- 
rently a sort of breeches. 

Happe, or hap, n.(A.8.), chance; v., to 
happen. 

Harde, v. (A.8.), to make hard. 

Hardely, adv. (A.N.), boldly; adv. 
(A.8.), certainly. 

Harding, n. (A.s.), hardening. 

Harie, y. (A.N.), to hurry; to harie 
and drawe. 

Harlot, n. (A.N.), @ low fellow, belong- 
ing to the same base class of society 
as the goliardeis and ribalds. 

Harlotries, n. pl., ribaldries. 

Harneys, ni. (A.N.), armour, furniture. 

Harneyse, V. (A.N.), to dress, to furnish 

Harow, interj. (4.N.), an exclamation 
of alarm. 

Harwed, pa. t. v., (A.8.), harried, 
plundered. 

Hasardour, n. (A.N.), a player at haz 
ard, a gamester. 

Hasardrie, n., gaming in general. 

Hastifly, adv. (a.n.), hastily. 

Hate, Vv. (A.8.), to be named. 

Hauberk, n. (A.N.), & coat of mail. 

Haven, inf. m. of have. 

Haunt, n. (A.N.), custom, practice, ; 

Haunte, v. (A.N.), to practise; haun- 
teden, pa. t. pl., they practised, fre- 
quented. 

Hauteyn, adj. (A.N.), haughty, high, 
loud; @ hautein faucon, a high-flying 
hawk; faulcon haultain. 

Hawe, n. (A.8.), a hawthorn-berry; a 
farmyard, a churchyard. 

Hawe-bake, according to Urry, for 
hauberk. : 

He, pron. (A.8.), is often prefixed in 
all its cases to proper names em- 
phatically, according to the Saxon 
usage: He Moises: He Tityus. 

Heed, n., (A.8.), a head. 

Hegges, un. pl. (a.s.), hedges. 

i y. (A.8.), to hide; to heal, to 

elp. 

Hele, n., health. 

Hem, obl. c. pl. of he, them. 

Hen, adv., hence. 

Heende, hende, hendy, adj. (A.8.), civil, 
courteous. 

Henen, henne, hennes, hens, adv. (A.8.), 
hence. 

Heng, pa. t., hung. 

Hente, v. (A.8.), to take hold of, to 
catch; hent, pa. t. and part. 

Hepe, nu. (A.8.), & heap; a hip, the 

ruit of the dog-rose. 

Herowd, heraud, n. (A.N.), a herald. 

Herbergage, n. (a.8.), lodging. 

Herberjours, u. pl., providers of lodg- 
ings, harbingers. 

Herberwe, n. (A.8.), an inn, a lodging; 
in oo idee? the place of the sun: 
v., to e. ; 

a oo hierde, n. (A.8.), &@ keeper; a 

erd, 


ee 


wires 
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iif n., their. 

Sea. (a.s.), to hear; herd, herde, 
pa. t. and part.; herden, pa. t. pl. 

Heer, n. (a.s.), hair; heren, adj., made 
of hair. 


Heris, 1.7508, theirs. 

Herking, part. pr. (a.s.), hearkening. 

Hern, n. (A.8.), & corner. 

Heronsewes, n. pl.(A.N.), young herons. 

Herte, n. (A.s.), the heart: 
1, 2608, this part of the body is not 
named in the dictionaries. Froma 
passage in Johnson’s Sad Shepherd, 
Tyrwhitt suspects it may mean 
the concave part of the breast, 
where the lower ribs unite with the 
cartilago ensiformis. 

Ferteles, adj., without courage. 

Hertly, adj., hearty. 

Herie, v. (A.8.), to praise, 

Herying, n., praise. 

Ffeste, n. (A.s.), command, promise. 

Hete, v.(a.s.), to promise, to be called. 

highte. 


See highte. 

Hethenesse, n. (A.s.), the country of 
the heathens. 

Hethyng, n. (a.ss), contempt. 

Heve, y.(A.s.), to heave, to raise; v. 
neut., to labour. 

Heved, n. (A.s.), the head. 

Hewe, v.(A.s.), to cut, to hew. 

Hewe, n. (A.s.), colour, appearance. 

Feygh, adj., high. 

Hidous, adj. (a.x.), dreadful: hidously, 
adv., terribly. 

Hye, n. (A.s.), haste, diligence; v. to 


asten. 

Hight, n. (A.s.), height. 

Highte, v. (A.s.), called. 

Hild, pret., held. 

Him, obj. of he, is often used alone in 
that reciprocal sense which is ge- 
nerally expressed by the addition 
of the adj. self. Than hath he don 
his frend, ne him, no shame, i.e. 
nor himself. As he him laid. And 
elad him. And bare him. 

Hynderest, the hindmost. 

Hymne, n. (A-s.), & servant in hus- 
Tecivy. a hind. 

Hir, their. 

Hire, obj. c. of she, is often, like him, 
put for herself, and without the 
usual preposition. See him. 

Hire, pron. poss., her. 

Hochepot, n. (A.N.), a mixture of va- 
rious things shaken together in the 


same pot. 

Hoker, n. (.s.), frowardness :“hokerly, 
adv., frowardly. 

Fldz, n. (A.8.), a fort or castle. 

Hold, holden, part. pa., obliged. 

Hol, hole, adj. (a.s.), whole, entire, 
sound. 

Folly, adv., entirely, wholly. 

Holour, n. (A.s.), & whoremonger. 

Holte, n. (A.s.), a grove, or forest: 
holte, 1. 4927, for holde, a fort or 
castle. 

Holt, holdeth. 

Homly, adj, (a.s.), domestic, plain, 
simple. . : 

Homiynesse, n. (A.s.), domestic ma- 
nagement; familiarity. 

Honde, n. (A:s.), 2 hand. 

Honest, adj. (A.N.), means generally, 
according to the French usage, cre- 
ditable, honourable; becoming a 
person of rank. 

Hlonesté, honesteté, n. (a.N.), virtue, 
decency, good manners. 

Hor, hore, adj. (a.s.), hoary, grey. 

Hoot, adj. (A.s.), Hot. 

Hope, v. (A.s.), to expect; to hope. 

Pe » nm. pl. (A.s.), female 


cers. 
Hord, n. (A.8.), a treasure; a private 
place fit for the Keeping of trea- 
sure. 


Hlorsly, adj., is applied toa horse, as 
manly is to a man. 

Hospitalers, n. pl., religious persons, 
of both sexes, who attended the sick 
in hospitals. 

Host, n. (A.N.), an army. 

Hostel, n. (A.N.), an inn, a dwelling- 


place. 

Hostyler, n. (A.N.), an inn-keeper. 

Hostelrie, n. (A.N.), an inn, or lodg- 
ing-house. 

Hote, adv., hotly. 

Hote, hoten, part. pa. of hete, called. 

Hound-fisch, n. (a.s.), the dog-fish. 

Houped, pa. t. (A N.), hooped, or hol- 
lowed ; shoaled. 

Housbondrye, n. (A.s.), thrift, econo- 
mical management. 

Housbond-man, n. (A.8.), the master of 
the family. 

Housel, n. (A-s.), the Eucharist. 

Housele, v., to administer the sacra- 
ment: to ben houselyd, to receive the 
sacrament. 

Howve, 0. (A.8.), & cap, or hood. 

Humblehede, n., humble state. 

Humblesse, n., humility. 

Hunte, hont, n. (a.s.), a huntsman. 

Hurtle, v. (A.N.), to push. 

— part. pa. (A.s.), hidden. See 


Ich, pron. (A.8.), I: so the ich, so may 
I prosper. 

Idel, adj. (A.s.), idle, fruitless; in idel, 
in vain. 


Idolastre, n. (A.N.), an idolater. 

Tk, yk, pron. (A.s.), I. 

Tike, adj. (a.s.), same. 

Imaginatif, adj. (a.x.), suspicious. 

Imped, part. pa. (A.s.), planted, grafted. 

Impes, n. pl., shoot of trees, grafts. 

Im, » adj. (a.N.), intolerable, 
impossible. 

Impossible, n. (A.x.), an impossibility. 

In, prep. (A.s.), upon. 

Indigne, adj. (A.N.), utiworthy. 

Ingot, n., a mould for casting ingots. 

Inhabit, part. pa. (a.x.), inhabited. 

Inly, adv. (a.s.), inwardly, deeply, 
thoroughly. 

Inne, adv. (A.s.), in. 

In, inne, n. (A.8.), a house, habitation, 
lodging. 

Inned, ynned, part. pa. (A.s.), lodged. 

Innocent, adj. (a.n.), ignorant. 

Inwit, n. (A.s.), understanding; con- 
science. 

Inwith, prep. (A.s.), within. 

Irous, adj., passionate. 

Itaille, pr. n., Italy. 


Jambeux, n. pl. (A.N.), armour for the 
legs . 


Jane, n., 2 coin of (Janua) Genoa; it 
is put for any small coin. 

Jangle, V.(A.N.), to prate, to talk much 
or fast; n., prate, babble. 

Jangler, janglour, n., a prater; jan- 
gleres, a female prater. 

Jape, n. (A.N.), a trick, a jest. 

Jape, V., to jest, to cheat, to laugh at; 
to put to shame. 

Japer, n., @ common jester or buffoon. 

Japerie, n., buffoonery. 

Jestes, 0. pl. as gestes, deeds. 

Jewerie, . (A.N.), a district inhabited 
by Jews. 

Jewise, n. (A.N.), judgment, punish- 


ment. 

Joconde, adj. (A.x.), joyous, pleasant. 

Jogelour, 0. (A.N.), & minstrel, a jug- 
gler. 

Jolyf, adj. (A.N.), jovial, jolly. 

Jordanes, n. pl., chamber-pots. 

Jossa, an exclamation. 

Journee, nN. (A.N.), & day’s journey; a 
day’s work. 

Jubalter, pr. n., Gibraltar. 


Jubbe, n., a vessel for holding ale or 
wine, 

Judicum, the Book of Judges. 

Juyl, n., the month of July. 

Jupartie, n. (A.N.), jeopardy. 

Justice, n. (A.N.), a judge. 

Juwyse, 0. (A.N.), judgment. 


Kaynard; caynard, or caignard, was 
a French term of reproach, which 
seems to have been originally de- 
rived from canis, dog. 

Kemelyn, n. (A.8.), a tub. 

Kempe, kempt, part. pa. (A.s.), combed. 

Keep, n. (A.N.), care, attention; take 
no keep, do not mind it. 

Kepe, v., to take care. 

Kers, n. (a.s.), water-cresses: of pa- 
ramours ne sette he nat a kers, wouid 
now be expressed by, he cared not 
a rush for love. 

Kerver, n. (A.8.), a carver. 

Kesse, v., to kiss; keste, pa. t., kissed. 

Keverchef, in. (A.N.), &@ cover for the 
head, a kerchief. 

Kevere, v. (A.N.), to cover, or recover. 

Kichii, n. (A.s.), a little cake. 

Kid, kidde, (s.s.), made known, dis- 
covered. ‘ 

Kike, v. (A.8.), to kick. 

Kin, n. (A.s.), kindred. 

Kynd, n. (A.s.), nature. 

Kyndely, adv., naturally. 

Kinrede, n., kindred. 

Kirtel, n. (A.s.), a tunic or waisteoat. 

Kythe, v. (.8.), to show, to make 
known. 

Knakkes, n. pl. (a-8.), trifling tricks. 

Knarre, n. (A.8.), 2 knot in a tree. 

Knarry, adj. (A.s.), full of knarres, or 
knots. 

Knave, n. (A.8.), 2 servant, properly a 
aia @ knave-child, a male 
¢c 


Knight, n. (a.8.), a servant, generally 
@ servant in war; a soldier, a 
dubbed knight. 

Knighthode, n., valour. 

Knit, part. pa. (a.s.), joined, bound, 
agreed. 

Knobbes, n. pl. (A.s.), excrescences in 
the shape of buds or buttons; pim- 
ples. 

Knowe, n. (A.8.), 2 knee. 

Knowleche, v. (A 8.), to acknowledge. 

Knowleching, n., knowledge. 

Kouthe, (a.s.), knew, known. 

Kyke, v. (A.8.), to look stedfastly. 


Laas, n. (A.N.), & lace, a snare. 
Labbe, n., a blab, a great talker; lab- 
bing, blabbing. 
, N. (A.N.), @ snare. 
Lacert, n. (A.N.), a fleshy muscle. 
Lachesse, n. (A.N.), slackness, negli- 
gence. 


Ey onde, n. pl. (4.N.), 


Lake, n., a sort of cloth. 
Lakke, (.8.), a fault, a disgraceful 
action; want. 
Large, adj. (A.x.), spacious, free, pro- 
.digal: till that it was prime large, 
till prime was for spent. 
Largely, adv., fully. 
» less. 
Latrede, part. pa.(A.s.), delayed, tardy. 
Lathe, n. (A.s.), a barn. 
Zatoun, n. (A.N.), a kind of mixed 
metal of the colour of brass. 
Laudes, the service performed in the 
fourth, or last, watch of the night. 
Launde, n.(A N.), a plain not ploughed, 
Laureole, n. (A.N.), spurge-laurel. 
Laurer, n. (A.x.), laurel. 
Laverock, n. (A.8.), a lark, 
Launcegay, n., a sort of lance. . 


straps or 
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Tavours, n. pl..(A.N.), lavers. 

Laxatif, n.(A.N.), & purging medicine. 

Lay, n. (A.8.), law, religious profes- 
sion. 

Layt, n. (A.8.), lightning. 

Lazer, 0. (A.N.), @ leper. 

Leche.n. (A.s.), a physician ; lechecraft, 
the skill ofa physician, the prac- 
tice of medicine. 

Techerous, adj., provoking lechery.’ 

Techour, 0. (A.N.), & lecher. 

Leden, ni. (A.s.), language. ) 

Lees, n. (A.N.), & leash by which dogs 
are held. 

Leef, adj. (A.s.), pleasing, agreeable; 
beloved: be him loth, or leef, though 
it be unpteasing to him, or pleas- 
ing ; jor lefe ne tothe, for friend nor 
enemy: it sometimes signifies 
pleased: Zam nought leef to gabbe, 1 
am not pleased to prate; I take no 
pleasure in prating. 

Leful, adj. (a.s.), lawful. 

Legge, ¥. (a.s.), to lay. 

Leysir, n. (A.N.), leisure, opportunity. 

Leite, n. (a.s.), light; lightning. 

Lemes, n. pl. (A.s.), flames. 

Lemman, n. (A.S.), @ lover, or gallant, 
a mistress. 

Lendes, n. pl. (A.8.), the loins. 

Lene, adj. (A.8.), lean. 

Lene, ¥. (A.8-), to lend, to grant. 

Lenger, longer. 

Lenton, n., the season of Lent. 

Leonine, adj., belonging to a lion. 

Lepart, n., a leopard. 

Leep, leaps ; lept. 

Lere, lerne, v. (a.8.), to learn, to teach ; 
lered, learnt. 

Lere, n. (A.s.), the skin. 

@, V. (A.S.), to lose; leseth, imp., 
lose ye. 

Lesing, n. (A.s.), & lie, a falsity. 

Lest, list, lust, n. (A.s.), pleasure. 

Leste, liste, luste, v., to please; it is 
generally used, as an impersonal in 
the third person only, for it pleaseth, 
or it pleased: him lust ryde soo, it 
pleased him to ride so; wel to drynke 
us leste, it pleaseth us well to drink; 
if yow leste, ifit please you; me list 
not pleye, it pleaseth me not to play. 

Leste, least. 

Lette, v. (A.s.), to leave, to omit; to 
leave, to permit; to hinder. 

Let, n., delay, hindrance. 

Lettrure, letterure, n. (A.N.), literature. 

Letuarie, n. (A.N.), an electuary. 

Leve, n. (A.s.), desire, inclination. 

Leve, adj. (A.s.), dear.’ 

Leve v. (A.s.), to believe: leveth me, 
believe me. 

Levene, n. (A.s.), lightning. 

Lever, comp. d. of leef, more agree- 
able: I hadde lever, 1 had rather. 
Levesel, 1. 4059, the meaning of this 

word is doubtful. 

Lewed, lewde, adj. (A.s.), ignorant, 
unlearned ; lay; lascivious. 

Leyte, a. (A.s.), flame. 

Liard, n. (A.N.), a name for a horse; 
belonging originally to a horse of 
a grey colour, as bayard, from bay. 

Liche-wake (a.s.), the custom of watch- 
ing with dead hodies. 

Liegis, n. pl. (A.N.), subjects. 

Liflode, n. (A.8.), living, existence. 

Lyjly, adv. (A.s.), like the life. 

Ligeaunce, n. (A.N.), allegiance. 

Ligge, y. (A.s.), to lie down; liggyng, 

ng. 

Lighte, v. (a.s.), to enlighten, tomake 
light, or pleasant; to descend, to 
alight. 

aiken, v. (A.8.), to compare. 

Like, v. (A.s.), to please: it liketh hem, 
it pleaseth them. 

Licorous, likerous, adj. (A.s.), Glutton- 
ous, lascivious. 


Licorousnes, likerousnes, u., greediness ; 
lechery. 

Likyng, n. (A.s.), pleasure. 

Limayle, n.(a.N.), tilings of any metal. 

Limed, part. pa. (A.s.), caught, as with 
bird-lime. 

Limed, part. pa. (A.N.), polished, as 
with a file. 

Lime-rod, a twig with bird-lime. 

Lymytacioun, n., a certain precinct 
allowed to a limitour. 

Lymytour, n., a friar licensed to beg 
within a certain district. 

TLynage, n.'(a.N.)}, family. 

Lynde, n. (A.s.), the lime-tree. 

Lisse, ni. (A.8.), remission, abatement. 

Lissed, part. pa. (a.s.), eased, relieved. 


Liste, v. See leste. 
Litarge, n. (A.N.), White-lead. = 
Lyte, adj. (a.s.), little. &- 


Lath, n. (A.s.), a limb. 

Lither, adj. (a.s.), wicked. 

Litherly, adv, (A.s.), ill, badly. 

Lyve, n. (a.8.), life: on lyve, in life, 
alive: Lyves creatures, living crea-’ 
tures. 

Lodemenage, Loode-sterre. See the sta- 
tute 3 Geo. 1. c. 18, where load- 
manage is used repeatedly in the 
sense of pilotage; the north star is 
similarly called the lodesterre, and 
hence also our name of loadstone 
for the magnet: lodesmen occurs in 
other writings of Chaucer for pilots. 

Loft (a.s.), on loft, aloft, on high. 

Loge, n. (A.N.), & lodge, habitation ; 
logged, lodged ; logging, n., a lodging. 

Loken, loke, part. pa. of loke, v. (A.8.), 
locked, shut close. 

Loller, p,, a Lollard. 

Londe, t. (A.8.), land. 

Lone, ni. (A.8.), & loan, any thing lent. 

Ienge, v.(A.S.), to belong, to desire. 

Long, along. 

Loos, los, n. (A.N.), praise. 

Lordynges, n. pl. (a.s.), sirs, masters ; 
a diminutive of lords. 

Lordschipe, n. (A.s.), supreme power. 

Lore, n. (A.s.), Knowledge, doctrine, 
advice. 

Lorel, n. (a.8.), & good-for-nothing 
fellow. 

Lorne, part. pa. of lese, (A.s.), lost, un- 
done. 

Losengeour, n.(A.N.), a flatterer ; dosen- 
gerie, n., flattery. 

Loth, adj. (a.s.), odious, disagreeable, 
more hateful; Jothly, adj. loath- 
some, 

Love-dayes, days appointed for the 
amicable settlement of differences. 

Love-drink, n., a drink to excite love. 

Love-longyng, n., desire of love. 

Lough, laughed. 

ke, a lurking feilow. 

Loure, v. (A.8.), to look discontented. 

Loute, v. (A.8.), to bow, to lurk. 

Lowlyhede, n. (A.s.), humility. 

Ince, n. (A.N.), the fish called a pike. 

Lulled, invited to sleep. 

LIumbardes, n. pl., bankers, remitters 
of money. 

Lunarie, n., a herb, moonwort. 

Lure, n. (A.N.), a device used by fal- 
coners for calling their hawks. 

Lure, v., to bring to the lure. wr 

Lust, n., see lest. ; 

Lust, he desires. 

Lustyhede, n. (A.8.), pleasure, mirth. 

Luzurie, n. (A.N.), lechery. 


Maat, (A.N.), dejected ; struck dead. 
lace, n. (A.N.), a club. 

Jadde, ¥. (A.8.), to become mad. 
Mahoun, pr. n., Mahomet. 

Jlayle, n. (A.N.), & coat of mail. 
Maintenaunce, n. (A.N.), behaviour. 
Maisterie, maistrie, n.(A.N.), skill, skil- 


ful management, power, superiority. 


Maistresse, n. (A.N.), mistress, gover- 
ess 


ness. 

Maistrise, n, (A.N.), masterly work- 
manship. 

Make, n. (A.s.), a fellow, a mate, a 
husband, a wife. 

Make, vy. (A.s.), to compose or make 
verses: to make a man’s berde, to 
cheat him. 

Maked, part. pa., made. 

Male, n. (A.N.), & budget, or portman- 
teau; evil, ill. 

ay <4 un. (A.N.), enchantment, witch- 
craft. 

Malisoun, n. (A.N.), malediction, curse. 

Malvesie, n., Malmsey wine. : 

Manace, n. (A.N.), @ threat; v., to 
threaten. 

Manciple, n., an officer who had the 
care of purchasing victuals for an 
inn of court. 

Jandement, n. (A.N.), mandate. 

Jlanere, n, (A.N.), carriage, behaviour; 
kind, or sort. P 

Manye, n. (A.N), madness. 

Mannish, adj. (a.s.), human, proper 
to the human species; masculine, 
proper to man, as distinguished 
from woman. 

Manor, n. (A.N.), dwelling. 

Mantelet, n. (A.N.), a short mantle. 

Marcian, adj., martial, under the in. 
fluence of Mars. 

Marreys, 0. (A.N.), & marsh. 

Jlary, n. (A.s.), marrow ; mary-bones, 
marrow-bones. 

Market-beter, probably, one that en- 
deayours to lower prices. 

Darkis, n. (A.N.), & marquis. 

Martyre, v. (A.N.), to torment. 

Mase, t., a wild fancy; v., to doubt, 
to be confounded; masednesse, as- 
tonishment, confusion. 

Maselin, n., a drinking-cup. 

Mate, (A.N.), dejected, struck dead. 

Maundement, n. (A.N.), mandate. 

Maugré, (A.N.), in spite of, 

Mavis, n. (A.s.), a thrush. 

Maumet, n., an idol. 

Iaumetrie, n., the religion of Maho- 
met, idolatry. 

Dawe, n. (A.8.), the stomach. 

Jay, n. (A.8.), a Virgin; a young 
woman. 

Jaydenhode, n. (A.8.), virginity. 

Mede, n. (A.S.), & meadow. 

Meede, n. (A.S.), reward. 

Iede, meth, n., mead, a liquour mede 
of honey. 

Jledle, v.{A.N.), to mix; medled, mixed. 

Meyné, meigné, meisné, (A.N.), house- 
hold attendants, an army. 

Jicint, (A.s.), mixed, mingled. 

Delle, n., a mill. 

Jlemorie, n. (A.N.), remembrance ; yv., 
to remember. 

Mendinauntz, a. pl.(a.n.), friars of the 
begging orders. 

Ilene, v. (A.S.), to mean, to intend. 

Jlene, n. (A-N.), & Mean, or instru- 


ment. 
Mene, adj., middle. 
Menivere, n. (A.N.), & sort of fur. 
Dlerciable, adj. (A.N.), capable of mercy, 
merciful. 
Meritorie, adj. (a.N.), meritorious. 
Merk, n. (A.s.), @ mark, an image. — 
Jervaille, n. (A.N.), Wonder, marvel. 
Mery, adj. (A.s.), merry, pleasant. 
Hesaventure, n. (A.N.), misfortune, 
esel, n. (A.N.), & leper. 
Dleselrie, n. (A.N.), leprosy. 
Message, 0. (A.N.), & Messenger. 
Slesse, n. (A.N.), the service of the 


mass. 

Mester, n. (A.N.), trade, occupation: — 
what mestir men ye been, what kind 
of men ye are; need. 

Mesurable, adj. (a.N.), moderate. 
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Meschaunce, n. (A.N.), misfortune. 
Maschiefe, n. (A.N.), misfortune. 
Mesure, 0. (A.N.), moderation. 

Mete, adj. (A.s.), fitting, convenient. 

Mete, n. (A.s.), meat; duryng the metes 
space, during the time of eating. 

Mete, v. (A.s.), to meet; to dream. 

Metyng, dreaming. 

Mette, dreamed. 

Mewe, n. (A.N.), a cage for hawks, 
while they mue, or change their 
feathers ; a cage, in general, or any 
sort of confinement. 

Yight, pa. t. of May (A.s.), was able: 
mighten, pl. 

Ministres, n. pl. (A.N.), officers of jus- 
tice, ministers, minstrels. 

Mynour, n. (A.N.), & miner. 

Mynsiraleye, n. (A.N.), musie, musical 
instruments. 

Mis, adv:, ill, amiss. It is often to be 
supplied to a second verb, having 
been expressed in composition with 
a former. If that I mis-speke or 
say. That hire mis-doth or saith. 
There is nothing mis-saide nor do. 

Mis, n., © wrong. 

Mysavise, v., to advise wrongly. 

Misboden, injured. 

Misborn, misbehaved. 

Mysdeparte, v., to distribute wrongly. 

Misericord, n. (A.N.), mercy, pity. 

Misese, n., uneasiness. 

Misgyed, misguided. 

Mysgoon, mis-go, gone wrong. 

Mistily, adv. (A.s.), darkly. 

Mitaine, n. (A.N.), & glove. 

Mite, n. (A.s.), a small worm. 

Mizxen, n. (A.s.), a dunghill. 

Mo, more. 

Moche, mochel, adj. (A.s.), great, in 
quantity, in number, in degree: 
ady., much, greatly. ' 

Moder, modre, moodre, n.(A.s.), mother; 
the matrix, or principal plate of the 
astrolabe. 

Moeblis, n. pl. (A.N.), movable goods. 

Moist, moisty, adj. (A.N.), soft. 

Molte, melted. 

cay n. (A.s.), the moon; lamenta- 

on. 


Moneste, v. (A.N.), to admonish. 

Mood, n. (A.8.), anger. 

More (a.s.), greater in quantity, in 
number, or in degree. It is usually 
joined to adjectives and adverbs, to 
express the comparative degree. 

Mormai, n., a cancer, or.gangrene. 

Mortifie, v. (a.N.), to kill (speaking of 
quicksilver). 

Mortrewes, n., a kind of broth, or 
soup, in the preparation of which 
the flesh was stamped, or beat, in a 
mortar. 

Morwe, n. (A.s.), the morning. a- 
morwe, in the morning of the fol- 
lowing day. 


Morwening, n. (A.s.), the morning: 


morweninges, pl. 

Mosel, n. (a.N.), the muzzle, mouth 
of a beast. 

Moste (A.8.), greatest. 

Moste, Vv. (A.8.), must: mosten, pl. 

Mote, v. ro must, may: moten, pl. 

Mote, n. (a s.), an atom. 

Mought (a.s.), might. 

Moule, v. (A.s.), to grow mouldy. 

Mountaunce, n. (A.N.), amount, in va- 
lue, or quantity. 

Mowe, vy. (A.8.), to be able. 

Mue, v. (A.N.), to change. 

Mullok, n. (A.s.), dung, rubbish. 


Multiplicacioun, n. (a.N.), the art of 
waking gold and silver. 


N, for ne, not, is often joined to the 
beginning of the word to which it 
Telates, as nadde, had not; nam, am 

‘not; nas, was not; nere, were not; 


nil, will not; nis, is not; niste, wiste 
not; nolde, would not, &c. 

Na, no. : 

Nakers, n. pl. (A.N.7, & kind of brazen 
drum used in the cavalry. 

Nale, n. (A.s.). This word probably, 
in those few passages in which it is 
found, should be considered, not an 
ale-house, as sometimes interpreted, 
but merely as a corruption, which 
has arisen from the mispronuncia- 
tion and consequent miswriting of 
atte nale for atten ale. A similar 
corruption seems to have taken 
place in the name of that celebrated 
personage in our law, Mr. John a- 
noke, whose. original appellation 
was John atten oke, as that of his 
constant antagonist was John atte 
stile. 

Nam, pa. t. of nime (A.8.), took. 

Nappe, Vv. (A.8.), to sleep. 

Narwe, adj. (A.8.), close, narrow. 

Nat, not. 

Nath, for ne hath, hath not. 

Natheles, adv. (A.s.), not the less, 
nevertheless. 

Naught, nought, n. (A.s.), nothing. 

Naught, adv., not, not at all. It may 
more properly perhaps be consi- 
dered as a noun used adverbially. 

Nay, adv. (A.s.); it seems to be used 
sometimes as a noun: it is no nay, 
it cannot be denied. 

Ne (A.S.), not, nor. 

Needful, adj., distressed, indigent. 

Needely, adv., necessarily. 

Needes, neede, adv., necessarily. 

Nedder, n. (A.S.), an adder. 

Neghebore, n. (A.8.), a neighbour. 

Neighe, adj. (A.s.), nigh; v., to ap- 
proach, to come near. 

Nempne, ¥. (A.S.), to name. 

Ner, near: nere, nigher. 

Nesche, adj. (A.s.), soft, tender. 

Neet, n. (A.8.), neat-cattle. 

Nethir, lower. 

Neven, v. (A.8.), to name. 

Newe, ady., newly, 

Newe, v., to renew: newed, renewed. 

Newefangel, adj., desirous of new 
things: newefangelness, n., incon- 
stancy. 

Nexte, superl. d., nighest. 

Nice, adj. (A.N.), foolish. 

Nyceté, n., folly. 

Nyfles, n. pl., trifles. 

Nygard, n. (A‘n.), a stingy fellow; 
nigardie, n., stinginess. 

Nightertale (A.s.), night-time. 

Night-spel, n. (A.8.), a night-charm. 

Noblesse, n. (A.N.), dignity, splendour. 

Nobley, n., noblesse. 2 

Noie, n. (A.N.), hurt, trouble; v., to 
hurt, to trouble. 

Nomen, nome, part. pa. of nime (A.8.), 
taken. 

Nomoo, adv. (A.8.), no more. 

Nones: for the nones, i.e. for the 
occasion, for once. 

Nonne, n. (A.N.), & nun, 

Noon, n. (A.N.), the ninth hour of the 
natural day; nine o’clock in the 
morning; the hour of dinner. 

Norice, n. (A.N.), & nurse. 

Bey ah i n. (A.N.), nurture, educa- 
tion. 

Nose-thirles, n. pl. (A.8.), nostrils. 

Not, for ne wot, know not. 

Notabilité, n. (A.n.), a thing worthy of 
observation. 

Note, n. (A.S.), need, business. 

Notemuge, n., ® nutmeg. 

Not-hed, a head like a nut. 

Nother, conj. (A.8.), nor, neither. 

Nothing, adv. (A.s.), not, not at all. 

Nought, n. and adv. (A.s.). See naughé. 

Nouthe, adv. (A.8.), now. 

Nowche, D., a clasp or buckle, 


Now, ady.: now and now, once and 
again. 
Nowel, n. (A.N.), Christmas. 


O, adj., for on, one. 

Obeysaunce, n. (A.N.), Obedience, 

Obeysant, part. pr., obedient. 

Observaunce, 0. (A.N.), respect. 

Observe, V. (A.N.), to respect, to pay 
regard to. 

Offended, part. pa. (A.N.), hurt. 

Offensioun, n., offence, damage. 

Ofryng, n., offering at mass, 

Oftensith, oftentimes. 

Oynement, n. (A.N.), ointment. 

Olifaunt, n. (A.N.), an elephant. 

Oliveres, n. pl. (A.N.), Olive-trees. 

On, oon, adj. (A.8.), one: after on, 
alike: they were at on, they were 
agreed: ever in oon, continually: Z 
mine on, I single, I by myself. 

Oned, part. pa. (A.S.), made one, 
united. 

Ones, pl. of on: we three ben alle ones, 
we three are all one. 

Ones, adv. (A.S.), once: at oones, at 
once, at the same time. 

Only, adv. (A.8.), soleiy. 

Open-ers, n. (A.S.), the fruit of the 
medlar-tree. 

Open-heded, adj., bare-headed. 

Opye, n. (A.N.), Opium. 

Oppresse, Vv. (A.N.), to ravish; op- 
pressed, part. pa.; oppression, Nu, 
rape. 

Or, adv. (A.8.), ere, before. 

Oratory, n. (A.N.), a chapel, a closet. 

Ordered, part. pa., ordained, in holy 
orders, 

Ordres foure, the four orders of mendi- 
cant friars. 

Ordinaunce, 0. (A.N.), orderly disposi- 
tion. 

Ordinat, part. »a., orderly, regular. 

Ore, n. (A.8.), 47ace, favour. 

Orfreys, . (A.N.), gold embroidery. 

Orisont, n. (A.N.), the horizon. 

Orisoun, 0. (A.N.), & prayer. 

Orologe, n. (A.N.), a clock or dial. 

Other, adj. (A.8.), the other of two; 
otheres, gen. ca. 

Other, conj. (A.8.), or, either. 

Oughne, adj. (A.8.), own. 

Over, prep. (A.8.), above. 

Over, adj. (A.S.), upper; overest, SU 
perl., uppermost. 

Over-gret, adj. (A.8.), too great. 

Over-ladde, part. pa., overborne. 

Over-lippe, n., the upper lip. 

Over-live, v., to outlive. 

Over-nome, overtaken. 

Over-thwart, adv. (A.S.), across, overt 
against. 

Ought (A.8.), any thing. 

Ought, pa. t. of owe, owed: ought is 
also used as an impers. in the pr. 
and pa, t.: wel ought us werke, well 
behoveth it us to work. 

Ounding, n. (A.N.), Waving, imitating 
waves. 

Outher, either. 

Outhees, n., outcry. 

Outrage, n. (A.N.), violence. 

Outraye, Vv. (A.N.), to fly out, to be 
outrageous. 

Outrely, adv. (A.N.), utterly, entirely. 

Out-rydere, n. (A.8.), & rider out. 

Out-taken, part. pa., taken out, ex- 
cepted. 

Owe, v. (A.8.), Lowe, I ought; owen, pl. 

Owher, adv. (A.8.), anywhere. 


Paas, n. (A.N.), a foot-pace. 

Pace, ¥. (A.N.), to pass; to surpass. 

Payd, part. pa., pleased, contented. 

Paindemaine, a sort of white bread. 
Skinner derives it from panis maiu 
tinus, pain de matin, morning bread. 
Tyrwhitt thinks it derived from 
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the province of Maine, where it was 
eg made in the greatest per- 
ection. 

Paleys, n. (A.N.), @ palace. 

Paling, n. (A.N.), imitating pales. 

Palled, part. pa. (A.N.), made pale. 

Palmeres, n. pl., pilgrims. 

Pan, n. (A.s.), the skull, the head. 

Panade, n. (a.N.), a knife, or dagger. 

Papinjay, n. (A.N.), @ parrot. 

Par, prep.a.N.), par amour, with or 
by love; par compagnie, for com- 
pany ; par chaunce, by chance; par 
cuer, by heart, in memory. 

Parage, n. (A.N.), kindred. 

Paramour, paramours, n. (A.X.), love, 
gallantry ; a lover of either sex. 
raventure, adv. (A.N.), haply, by 


chance. 

Parcel-mele, adv. (A.s.), by parcels, or 
parts. 

Pardé (a.x.), acommon oath, literally, 
by God. 


Pardoner, n. (a.x.), a seller of pardons 
or indulgences. 

, n. pl. (A.N.), ornamental 
furniture, or clothes: chambre de 
parement is translated by Cotgrave, 
the presence-chamber; and lit de 
parement, a bed of state. 

Parentele, parenteal, n. (A.N.), kindred. 

Parfay (a.x.), by my faith. 

Parfit, perfight, adj. (A.n), perfect. 

Parfourme, Vv. (A.N.), to perform. 

Parischens, n. pl. (a.N.), parishioners. 

Paritorie, n.(A.N.), the herb parietaria, 
or pellitory of the wall. 

Parlement, n. (A.N.), an assembly for 
consultation. 

Parten, inf. m. (a.x.), to take part. 

Partie, n. (a.N.), a part, a party in a 
dispute. : 

farvis, n. (A.N.), a portico before a 
church. 


Passe, v. (A.N.), to surpass, to excel; 
to judge, to pass sentence. 

Pax, to kiss the pax ; a religious cere- 
mony. 

Payen, adj. (A.N.), pagan; payenes, 
n. pl, heathens; paynymes, n. pl. 


pagans. 

Pecunial, adj. (a.N.), pecuniary, paid 
in money. 

Pees, n. (A.N.), peace. 

Penaunt, n. (A.N.), a person doing pen- 


ance, 
Penible, adj. (A.N.), industrious, pains- 
takin; 


Penetencer, n. (A.N.), &@ priest who en- 
joins penance in - extraordinary 
cases. 

Penner, n., a pen-case. 

Penoun, pynoun, 0. (A.N.), & streamer, 
or ensign. 

Perel, n. (A.w.), apparel. 

Peere, n. (A.N.), @ peer, an equal. 

Peregrine, adj. (A.N.), wandering. 

Perjonette, n., &@ young pear, 

Perrye, nu. (A.N.), jewels, precious 
stones. 

Pers, adj. (a.n.), sky-coloured, of a 
bluish grey. 

Persly, n., parsley. : 

Persone, 0.(A.N.), & Man; a parson, or 
rector of a charch. 

Pert, adj. (a.N.), open. 

Pertourbe, vy. (a.x.), to trouble ; per- 
tourbing, n., disturbance. 

Pery, n. (A.N.), a pear-tree. 

Peyne, n. (a.N.), penalty ; grief, tor- 
ment, labour; v., to torture, to put 
to pain; to give oneself trouble. 

Peytrel, n. (a.N.), the breast-plate of 
a horse. 

Phisik, n. (A.N.), medicine; doctour 
of phisike. 

, 1. (A.S.), pitch. 

Pie, n. (A.N.), & magpie, a prating 

gossip, or tell-tale. 


Pierrie, n. (A.x.), jewels, precious 
stones. 


Piggesneyghe, a term of endearment. 

Pight, pa. t. of pike, v. (a.s.), pitched. 

Pike, v. (4.8.), to pitch; to pick, as a 
hawk does his feathers; to steal. 

Pikerel, n. (A.8.), a young pike. 

Piler, n. (a.n.), a pillar. 

Pile, pyle, Vv. (a.N.), to rob, to plunder. 
iled, adj., bald. 

Pilours, n. pl. (A.N.), plunderers, 

Pilwebeer, ni. (A.8.), the covering of a 
pillow. 


Piment, n., spiced wine, wine mixed | Pred 


with honey. 

Pynche, V.(A.N.), to pinch: ther couthe 
no man pynche at his writyng, not one 
could lay hold of any flaw in his 
writings. 

Pyne, 0. (a.N.), pain, grief; v., to 
torment; pyned, part. pa., tortured. 

Pistel, n., an epistle, a short lesson. 

Pitaunce, n. (A.N.), a mess of victuals ; 
it properly means an extraordi 
allowance of victuals, given to mon- 
astics, in addition to their usual 
commons. 

Pith, n. (A.s.), marrow, strength. 

Pitous, adj. (A.N.), merciful, compas- 
sionate, exciting compassion; pi- 
tously, pitifully. 

Pleyne, V. (A.N.), to complain. 

Plat, platte, adj. (a.N.), flat, plain; it 
is often used as an adverb. 

Platly, adv., flatly, directly. 

Pleyn, adj. (a.N.), full, perfect. 

Pleasaunce, 0. (A.N.), pleasure. 

Plesynges, n. pl., pleasures. 

Plete, V. (A.N.), to plead. 

Pletyng, D., pleading, arguing. 

Plye, Vv. (A.N.), to bend, or mould. 

Plight, n., condition. 

Plight, pa. t. and part. of pluck (a.s.), 
pulled, plucked. 

sly oe v. (A.S.), to engage, to pro- 
mise 


Plyt, plight, condition. 

Poeple, n. (A.N.), people. 

Poynt, n. (A.N.), the principal busi- 
ness, a stop, or full point: in good 
poynt, in good case, or condition ; at 
poynt devys, with the greatest ex- 
actness. 

Pointel, n. (A.N.), &@ style, or pencil, 
for writing. 

Poke, n. (A.N.), & pocket, a bag. 

Polyve, n., a pulley. 

Pollax, n. (A.N.), a halberd. 

Pomel, n. (A.N.), any ball, or round 
thing, the top of the head. 

Pomelee, adj. (A.N.), spotted with 
round spots like apples, dappled: 
— gris, of a dapple-grey co- 

our. 

Popillot, n., this word may either be 
considered as a diminutive from 
poupée, a puppet; or as a corruption 
of papillot, Giron butterfly. 

Popet, 0. (A.N.), a puppet. 

He ee kin; a dagger. 

Pore, V., to look earnestly. 

Pore, adj., poor. 

Porphurie, pr. n., of a species of mar- 
ble, porphyry. 

Port, n. (A.N.), carriage, behaviour. 

Portos, 0. (A.N.), a breviary, porti- 
forium. 

Pose, n., @ rheum, or defluxion, ob- 
structing the voice. 

Pose, v. (A.N.), to suppose, to put a 
case. 


Possessioners, n.. pl., an invidious name 
for such religious communities as 
were endowed with lands, &c. The 
mendicant orders professed to live 
entirely upon alms. 

Posté, n. (A.N.), power. 

Potent, n. (A.N.), & staff, a walking- 
stick. 


Potestate, n. (A.N.), a principal magia 
trate. 


Pouche, n. (A.N.), pocket, pouch. 

Poverte, n. (A.N.), poverty. 

rd part. pa. (a.N.), punched 

with a 

Poupe, v., to make a noise with @ 
horn. 

Pover, adj. (A.N.), poor. 

Powre, to pore. 

Practike, 0. (A.N.), practice. 

Preambulation, u., preambie. 

Precious, adj. (A.N.), Over-nice. 

icacioun, 0. (A.N.), preaching, a 
sermon. 

Prees, n. (A.N.), & press, or crowd. 

Prentys, n. (A.N.), an apprentice 
prentyshood, n., apprenticeship. 

Preparat, part. pa. (A.N.), prepared. 

Prese, V. (A.N.), to press, or crowd. 

Present, V. (A.N.), to offer, to make a 
present of. 

Prest, adj. (a.N.), ready. 

Preve, v. (A.N.), to try, todemonstrate 
by trial; to turn out upon trial. 

Prick, n. (A.s.), a point, a pointed wea- 
pon: v. to wound, to spur a horse, 
to ride hard: prikyng, n., hard rid- 


Pricasour, n., a hard rider. 

Pridele& adjs, without pride. 

Prye, V., to look curiously. 

Prime, adj. (a.n.), first. 

Prime, n., the first quarter of the arti 
ficial day: half way prime, prime 
half spent: prime large, prime far 
advanced. In 1. 10387, it seems to 
be used metaphorically for the sea- 
son of action or business. 

Primerole, ni. (A.N.), & primrose. 

Prys, ni. (A.N.), price, value, praise. 

Privé, adj. (A.N.), private: privé man, 
a man entrusted with private busi- 
ness. 

Pryvyly, advy., privately. 

Pryvyté, n., private business. 

Proces, 0. (A.N.), progress. 

Professioun, 0. (A.N.), the monastic 

_profession. 

Proheme, a preface. 

Prolle, v., to go about in search of a 
thing. 

Proverbe, n.(A.N.), @ prudential max- 
im: v. to speak proverbially. 

Prow, n. (A.N ), profit, advantage. 

Pullaile, n. (A.N.), poultry. 

Pulled hen. It is said that a hen 
whose feathers are pulled, or pluck- 
ed off, will not lay any eggs. 

Pure, adj. (A.N.), mere, very. 

Pured, part. pa., purified. 

Purfiled, part. pa., guarded, or fringed. 

Purpos, i. (A.N.), purpose, design, 
proposition in discourse. 

Purtraye, Vv. (A.N.), to draw a picture. 

Purtreyour, n., a drawer of pictures, 

Purtreture, D., a picture, or drawing. 

Purveyance, 0. (A.N.), foresight, provi- 
dence, provision. 

Purveye, v., to foresee, to provide. 

Putrie, n. (a.N.), Whoredom. 

Putours, n. pl., whoremongers, 


Quad, quade, adj. (A.s.), bad. 

Q n., seems to be put for an in- 
articulate noise, occasioned by any 
obstruction in the throat. 

Qualme, n. (A.8.), Sickness; the noise 
made by a raven. 


- Quarels, n. pl. (A.N.), square arrows. 


Queynt, n. (A.N.), the sexual parts of 
Quen ‘adj. (4.y.), Strange; cunning, 
je RAM eo)s ’ ’ 
artful; trim, neat, 
, pa. t. and part. of quench 
(A.s.), quenched. 
ise, 0, (A.N.), trimness, neat- 
ness, excessive trimness; cunning 
Quelle, v. (A.8.), to kill, to destroy. 


GLOSSARY. 


Querne, n. (A.S.), @ hand-mill. 

Queste-mongers, n. pl., packers of in- 
quests, or juries. 

Quyk, adj. (A.s.), alive. 

Quyken, v., to make alive: guyked, 
part. pa., made alive. 

Quiked, pa. t. of the same v. used in 
a neutral sense; became alive. 

Quynyble, n., &@ musical instrument, 
the exact description of which 
seems not to be ascertained. 

Quyte, adj. (A.N.), free, quiet; v., to 
requite, to pay for, to acquit. 

Quytely, adv., freely, at liberty. 

Quod, pa. t. of quethe, said. 

Quook, pa. t. of quake, (a.s.), trembled, 
shook. 

Quoth, pres. t. of quethe, says. 


Ra, n, (A.s.), & roe-deer. 
radde, pa. t. of rede (A.8.), ad- 
vised, explained. 

Rafles, n. pl. (A.N.), plays with dice. 

Rafte, pa. t. of reve (A.s.), took away. 

Rage, v. (A.N.), to toy wantonly. 

Ragerie, n., wantonness. 

, adj., hasty, rash; rakelnesse, n., 
rashness. 

Rammish, adj. (A.s.), rank, like a ram. 

Rampe, v. (A.N.), to climb. 

Rape, adv. (A.8.), quickly, speedily. 

Rape, v. (A.8.), to seize and plunder, 
to take captive. 

Ratyd, part. pa., chidden. 

Rathe, adv. (A.8.), soon, early, speedi- 
iy; rather, sooner; former; rathest, 
soonest. 

Ratouns, n. pl. (A.N.), rats. 

Raught, pa. t. (a.s.), reached. 

Raught (A.8.), from recche, cared, 
rekked, 

Raunsoun, n. (A.N.), ransom. 

Real, adj. (A.N.), royal; realler, more 
royal; reallich, adv., royally. 

Realté, n., royalty. 

, N. (A.N.), & musical instru- 


men 
—— pa. t. (A.N.), a term in hunt- 


ng. 

Recche, rekke, v. (A.8.), to care. 

Reccheles, adj., careless. 

Recchelesnes, n., carelessness. 

Reclaime, v. (A.N.), a term in falconry, 
for bringing the hawk to the fist, 
by a certain call. 

Recomforte, v. (A.N.), to comfort. 

Recorde, v. (A.N.), to remember; to 
enter upon record in judicial pro- 


ceedings. 

Recreant, adj. (A.N.), one who yields 
himself to his adversary in single 
combat. 

Redde, red, pa. t. of rede, 

Jiede, v. (a.8.), to advise, to read, to 
explain; n. advice, counsel; a reed. 

Redoute, v. (a.N.), to fear; redoutyng, 
n., reverence. \ 

— vy. (a.n.), to make amends 


‘or. 
Teed, adj. (A.8.), red. 
efte, rifte, n. (A.8.), a chirtk, or 


crevice. 
Refute, n. (A.N.), refuge. 
, R. pl. (A.N.), royalties. 
Regard, n. (A.N.), at regard of, with 
respect to, in comparison of. 
ote n. (A.N.), @ kingdom. 
te, V. (A.N.), to revive, to cheer. 
Reken, v. (A.8.), to reckon, to come to 
a reckoning. 
, N. (A.N.), release. 
Relike, n. (A.N.), a relick ; relikes, pl. 
Remenaunt, n. (A.N.), & remnant, a re- 
maining part. 
Remes, n. pl. (A.N.), realms. 
Remuable, adj .(a.x.), movable, change- 
aule, inconstant. 
remewe, remeve, V. (A.N.), to 
remove. 


Renable, adj. (A.N.), reasonable; re- 
nably, adv., reasonably. 

Reneye, v.(A.N.), to renounce, to abjure. 

Renges, n. pl., ranks, the steps of a 
ladder. 

Renne, vy. (A.8.), to run. 

Renomé, n. (A.N.), renown. 

Renovelle, v. (A.N.), to renew. 

Repaire, n. (A.N.), resort. 

Repaire, Vv. (A.N.), to return. 

Reprefe, repreve, n. (A.N.), reproof. 

Rescous, n. (A.N.), rescue. 

Respiten, inf. m. (A.N,), to grant a re- 
spite, to excuse. 

Retenue, n. (A.N.), retinue; at his re 
tenue, retained by him. 

Reeve, n. (A.8.), a steward, or bailiff. 

Reve, v. (A.8.), to take away. 

Revel, n. (A.N.), entertainment, pro- 
perly during the night; sport, fes- 
tivity. 

Revelour, n., a reveller. 

Revelrie, n., pleasure. 

Rew, n., & Yow, or line; cna rew, ina 
line. 

Reward, n. (A.N.), regard, respect: 
take reward of thine owen value, have 
regard to; in reward of, in com- 
parison with. 

Rewe, v. (A.8.), to have compassion ; 
to suffer; to have cause to repent. 
Reyced, made military expeditions ; 

journeyed. 

Ribaude, ribald, n. (A.N.), a low, pro- 

‘ fligate man; a base class in me- 
dieval society. 

Ribaudye, n., ribaldry, indecent words 
or actions. 

Ribibe, n., amusical instrument; the 
same as rebekke. 

Ribible, n., 2 small ribibe. 

Richesse, n. (A:N.), wealth; richesses, 
pl., riches. 

Rimyden, part. pa. (A.N.), composed in 
rhyme or verse. 

Rys, n..(A.S.), small twigs of trees or 
bushes. 

Ryst, viseth. 

Ryt, rideth. 

Rive, 7 (A.8.),eto thrust through; to 
split. 

Roche, n. (A.N.), & rock. 

Rode, n. (A.S.), complexion. 

Rody, adj. (A.s.), ruddy. 

Rombel, n., arumbling noise, a rumour. 

Rome, v. (A.S.), to walk about. 

Roode, n. (A.8.), the cross ;, roode-bem, 
the beam of the cross. 

Roser, n. (A.N.), & rose-bush. 

Rote, n. (AS8.), & root; a musical 
instrument; n. (A.N.), practice: by 
rote, by heart. 

Rought, for raught. 

Rouke, v. (A.8.), to lie close. 

Roule, v. (A.S8.), to roll, to stroll, to 
stray. 

Roume, adj., wide, spacious; roumer, 
wider. 

Rouncy, n. (A.N.), 2 common hackney 
horse. 

Roundel, n. (A.N.), a sort of song. 

Route, n. (A.N.), @ company. 

Route, v. (A.N.), to snore, to roar; to 
assemble in a company. 

Routhe, n. (a.s.), compassion, the ob- 
ject of compassion; routheles, adj., 
without compassion. 

Row, adj. (a.s.), rough. 

Rowne, Vv. (A.S.), to whisper. 

Rubeus, n. pl. (A.N.), rubies. 

Rudde, n.(a.8.), complexion. See rode. 

Ruggy, adj., rough. 

Russel, pr.n. The fox is called Dan 
Russel from his red colour. 


Sad, adj. (A.8.), grave, steady, se- 
riously, repentant. 

Sadly, ady., steadily, carefully, seri- 
ously. 


Sadness, n., gravity, steadiness. 

Salue, v. (A.N.), to salute. 

Sanguin, adj. (a.n.), of a blood-red 
colour. 

Save, n., the herb sage. 

Sauf, adj. (A.N.), safe; saved, or ex- 
cepted. 

Savour, v. (A.N.), to taste, to relish. 

Savouryng, n., the sense of tasting. 

Savourous, adj., sweet, pleasant. 

Sauns, prep. (A.N.), without. 

Pan pimpled; or, perhaps, scab- 


vs 

Sautrie, n. (a.N.), @ musical string- 
instrument. 

Sawe, n. (A.S.), speech, discourse; a 
proverb, or wise saying. 

Say, saw. 

Scathe, skathe, n.(A.8.), harm, damage. 

Scatheful, scatheliche, adj., pernicious. 

Schadde, pa. t. of schede, v. (A.s.), fell 
in drops. 

Schaft, n. (A.8.), an arrow. 

Schaltow, for schalt thou. 

Schapely, adj. (A.s.), fit, likely. 

Schawe, n. (A.8.), @ shade of trees, a 


grove. 

Schende, v. (A.8.), to ruin, déstroy. 

Schendship, n., ruin, punishment. 

Schene, adj. (A.s.), bright, shining. 

Schent, part. pa. of schende, ruined, de- 

stroyed. 

Schipne, schepne, n. (A.8.), a stable. 

Schere, Vv. (A.8.), to cut, to shave. 

Schete, v. (A.8.), to shoot. 

Schette, v. (A.8-), to close, or shut. 

Schilde, v.(A.s.), to shield: God schilde! 

God shield, or forbid! 

Schivere, n. (A.s.), a small slice, 

gee n. (4.8.), the hair of a man’s 
ead. 
Schonde, n. (a.8.), harm. 
Schope, pa. t., shaped. 
Schore, part. pa. of schere, cut. 
Schorte, v. (A.s.), to make short. 
Schot, part. pa. of shette, shut. 
Schowve, v. (A.s.), to push. 
Schrewe, v. (A.s.), to curse: n., an ill- 
tempered, curst man, or woman. 
Schrewde, adj., wicked: shrewednes, ill- 
nature. 

Schrift, n. (a.s.), confession: schrifte- 
Jaders, father confessors. 

Schrive, v. (A.8.), to make confession. 

Schriven, part. pa., confessed. 

Schulde, schulden, should, 

Schullen, they shall. 

Sclaundre, n. (A.N.), slander. 

Seolay, v. (A.N.), to attend school, to 
study. ; 

Scripte, n. (A.N.), a writing. 

Scriptures, n. pl. (A.N.), writings, 
books. 

Secré, adj. (A.N.), secret. 
Seculer, adj. (a.N.), of the laity, in 
opposition to clerical. . 
See, n. (A.N.), & Seat; sees, pl.; see, n. 
(4.8.), the sea. 

Seeten, sat. 

Sege, n. (A.N.), &@ siege. 

Seye, sey, pa. t. of see, saw, part. pa. 
seen. 


Seignorie, n. (A.N.), power. 

Seyn, part. pa. of see, seen. 

Seynde, singed. 

Seynt, n. (A.N-), a girdle. 

Seke, Vv. (A.8.), to seek. 

Seke, adj. (a.8.), sick. 

Selden, adv. (A.s.), seldom. 

Sele, n. (A.N.), & seal, 

Self, selve, adj. (A.s.), same. 

Selle, n. (A.N.), & cell. 

Selle, n. (A.8.), a door-sill or threshold. 

Sely, adj. (A.s.), silly, simple, harm- 
ess. 

Semblable, adj. (a.n.), like, resem- 
bling. 

Semblaunt, n. (A.N.), seeming, appear 
ance, 
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Semeliche, semyly, adj. (A.s.), seemly, 
comely ; semelieste, superl. 

Semelyhede, n., seemliness, comeli- 
ness. 

Semysoun, n., & low or broken tone. 

Semycope, n., a half or short cloak. 

Send, sendeth. 

Sendal, n., a thin silk. 

Senge, V. (A.8.), to singe. 

Sentence, n. (A.N.), sense, meaning, 
judgment. 

Sergeaunt, n.(A.N.), a squire attendant 
upon a prince or nobleman. 

Serie, n. (a.N.), series. 

Servage, n. (A.N.), servitude, slavery. 

Nn. (A.N.), on herb valerian. 

Sethe, v. (A.8.), to boil. 

Sethe, pa. t. boiled. 

Seurement, n.(A.N.), security in a legal 


sense. 

Seuerté, n. (A.N.), certainty, surety, in 
a legal sense. 

Sewes, n. pl. (A.N.), dishes of victuals. 

Seyn, v. (A.8.), to say. 

Shef, n. (A.s.), a bundle, a sheaf of 


arrows. 

Shright, shrieketh; shrieked. 

Sibbe, adj. (.8.), related, allied. 

Seigh, saw. 

Sike, adj. (A.8.), sick. 

Sike, v. (A.s.), to sigh: n. a sigh. 

Syker, adj. (A.s.), sure. 

Sykerde, assured. 

Sykernesse, n., security. 

Sykerly, adv., surely. 

Syn, adv. (A.8.), since. 

, 1. (A.N.), Cinnamon. 

Sys, n. (A.N.), the cast of six, tho 
highest cast upon a die. 

Syt, sitteth. 

Sithe, n. pl. (A.s.), times. 

Sythen, syth, adv. (A.s.}, since. 

Skalled, adj., scabby, scurfy. 

Skil, n. (A.s.), reason. 

Skinke, v. (A.8.), to pour out, to serve 
with drink. 

Slake, adj. (a.s.), slow. 

Slake, v. (A.s.), to appease, to make 
slack; to fail, Ay Porn ge _ 

Sle, slen, v. (A.8.), to kill, to slay. 

5 saegeny (A.8.), @ killer. 

Sleighly, adv. (a.s.), cunningly. 

ight, n., a contrivance. 

Slen, they slay. 

Slider, adj. (A.s.), slippery. 

Sliding, part. pr., uncertain. 

Slye, sligh, adj. (a.s.), cunning. 

Slik, such. 

Slit, he slides. i 

Slogardie, n., sloth. 

Sloppe, n. (A.8.), a sort of breeches. 

Slow, slew. 

Sluggy, adj. (a.s.), sluggish. 

Smerte, Vv. (A.8.), to smart, to suffer 
pain. 

Smerte, adv., smartly. 

Smyt, smites. 

Smiteth, smite ye. 

Smythe, v.(a.s.), to forge, as a smith. 

Smokles, adj. (A.s.), without a smock. 

Smoterlich, adj., dirty. 

Snewe, V. (A.8.), to snow. — 

Snybbe, v. (A.8.), to snubb, to reprove. 


adj. (a.N.), solemn. 

Somdel, adv. (a.s.), somewhat, in some 
measure. 

Sompne, Vv. (A.N.), to summon. 

Sompnour, n., an officer employed to 
summon delinquents to appear in 
ecclesiastical courts. 

Sonde, ni. (A.8.), &@ Message: a thing 

t. 


sen 
Sonnish, adj., like the sun. 
Sophime, n., a@ sophism, a subtle fal- 


Sort, n. (a.n.), chance, destiny. 


n, (4.8,), Sorrow. 


Sory, adj. (a.s.), sorrowful: sory grace, 
misfortune. 
Sote, n. (A.s.), soot. 
Sote, soote, swote, adj. (A.8.), sweet. 
Soted, part. pa. (a.N.), fooled, besotted. 
Sotil, adj. (a.N.), subtle, artfully con- 
trived. 
Soth, adj. (a.s.), true, certain; sothly, 
adv., truly; sothe, n., truth. 
Sothfastnes, n. (A.s.), truth. 
Soudan, n., a sultan; soudannesse, the 
wife of a sultan. 
Souded, part. pa., consolidated, fast- 
ened together, 
Soveraine, adj. (A.N.), excellent, in. 
high degree. 
Soverainly, ady., above all. 
Souke, v. (A.N.), to suck. 
Soun, n. (A.N.), sound, noise. 
Sounde, vy. (aA.8.), to make sound, to 
heal; v. neut., to grow sound. 
Soune, v. (A.N.), to sound. 
Soupe, v. (A.N.), to sup, to take the 
evening meal; souper, n., supper. 
Souple, adj., supple, pliant. 
Sourde, v. (A.N.), to rise. 
Sours, n., a rise, a rapid ascent; the 
source of a stream of water. 
Sowter, n., a cobbler. 
pare, V. (A.s.), to refrain. 
parre, n. (A.s.), @ wooden bar. 
parred, barred, bolted. 
pectacle, 0. (A.N.), & spying-glass. 
pel, mn. (A.8.), sport, play; tale, or 
history. 
Spence, n. (A.N.), a store-room fur wine 
or victuals. 
Spere, u. (A.S.), a spur; a spear. 
Sperme, n. (A.N.), seed. 
Spices, n. pl., sorts, or kinds. 
Spille, v. (a.s.), to waste, to throw 
‘away, to destroy; v. neut., to perish. 
Spired, inquired. ~ 
Spitous, adj. (a.N.), angry, spiteful. 
Spitously, adv., angrily. 
Spousaile, n. (A.N.), marriage. 
Spreynd, sprinkled. 
Squames, n. pl., scales. 
Stag-sling, a sling fastened to a staff. 
Stalke, v.(A.s.), to step slowly. 
Stalkes, n. pl. (a.s.), the upright 
pieces of a ladder. 
Stamen (A.N.), @ sort of woollen cloth. 
Stant, stands. 
Starf, pa. t. of sterve, died. 
Stark, adj. (a.s.), stiff, stout. 
tele, n. (A.S.), &@ handle: rakes stele, 
the handle of a rake. 
Stente, v. (a.8.), to cease, to desist. 
Steep, stepe, adj., seems to be used in 
the sense of deep, so that eyen steep 
may signify eyes sunk deep in the 
head. 
Stere, n. (A.8.), a young bullock; a 
rudder of a ship. 
Stereles, adj., without a rudder. 
Steresman, n.., a pilot. 
Sterre, n. (A.8.), a star. 
Stert, n. (A.s.), a leap. 
, pa. t. of sterte, leaped, escaped, 
ran away. 
Sterve, V. (A.8.), to die, to perish. 
Steven, n. (a.8.), Voice, sound; a time 
of performing any action, previously 
fixed by message, order, summons, 
&c.: at unset steven, without any 
previous appointment; they setten 
steven, they appointed a time. 
Stewe, n. (A.N.), @ pond for fish. 
Stewes, pl., stews, bawdy-houses. 
Stillatorie, n. (A.N.), a still. 
Stith, n. (A.s.), an anvil, 
Stocked, confined. 
Stole, n., part of the ecclesiastical 
habit, worn about the neck. 
Stole, n. (A.8.), a stool. 
Stonden, they stood. 
Stont, stands. 
Stopen, stepped, advanced. 


Bp, Ge tin, te Gp 


Storial, adj. (a.N.), historical, trae. 

they perished. 

Stot, n. (A.s.), a stallion. 

Stote, n. (A.8.), &@ species of weasel, a 
pole-cat. 

Stound, n. (A.s.), & moment, a short 
space of time; stoundes, pl., times, 
seasons. 

Stoure, n. (a.s.), fight, battle. 

Strange, adj. (a.N.), foreign, uncom- 
mon: he made it strange, he made it 
a matter of difficulty, or nicety. 

Straughte, stretched. 

Stre, n. (a.s.), straw. 

Streight, stretched. 

Streyue, V. (A.N.), to constrain, to press 
closely. 

Streyte, adj. (A.N.), strait. 

Stremes, n. (A.s.), the rays of the sun. 

Strene, n. (A.s.), stock, race, progeny. 

Strike, n. (a.8.), @ line, a streak; a 
strike of flax. 

Strof, strove, contended. 

Stronde, n. (A.s.), a shore. 

Strowte, v., to strut. 

Sublimatorie, n., a vessel used by che- 
mists in sublimation, i.e. separating 
certain parts of a body, and driving 
them to the top of the vessel, in tne 
form of a very fine powder. 

Substaunce, n, (a.N.), the material part 
of a thing. 

Sue, v. (a.N.), to follow. 

unce, 0. (A.N.), sufficiency, satie- 
taction. 

Suffisaunt, adj., sufficient. 

Surcote, u. (A.N.), a upper coat, cr 
kirtle. 

Surplis, n. (A.N.), a surplice. 

Surquedrie, 0., (A.N.), presumption, 
overweening conceit, 

Sursanure, n. (A.N.), @ wound healed’ 
outwardly only. 

Surveaunce, n.(A.N.), superintendence. 

Suspect, n., suspicion. 

Swa, adj. (A.8.), 80. 

Swal, swelled. 

Swappe, v.(A.s.), to throw down, to 
strike off; v. neut. to fall down, 

Swatie, sweated. 

Swegh, n. (A.8.), & Violent motion. 

Swelie, V. (A.8.), to die, to faint; svelt, 


pa. t. 

Sweven, n. (A.8.), @ dream. 

Swich, adj., such. 

Swynke, n. (A.8.), labour; v. to labour, 

Swire, n. (A.s.), the neck. 

Swithe, adv. (4.8.), quickly, immedi 
ately. 

Swyve, Vv. (A.8.), to have sexual intet 
course. ~ 

Swolwe, v.(A.8.), to swallow. 

Si » part. pa. of swinke, laboured. 

Swoote, adj. (a.s.), sweet. 

Swough, u. (A.8.), sound, noise; a 
swoon. 


Tables, n. pl. (A.N.), & game so called, 

Laille, n. (A.N.), @ tally, an account 
scored on a piece of wood. 

Take, vy. (a.s.), to give, to deliver a 
thing to another person. 

Takel, n, (A.8.), an arrow. 

Zale, n. (a.8.), reckoning, account, 
litel tale hath he told of any dreme, he 
made little account of any dream. 

Talent, n. (A.N.), desire, affection. 

Lalyng, n., story-telling. 


7” 


Lapinage, n. (A.N.), lurking, skulking 
about. 


Lapicer, n. (a.N.), a maker of tapestry. 
TLapstere, n. (a.s.), &@ woman who bas 
e care of the tap in a public 

house. 

Targe, n. (A.X.), a small shield. 

das, taas, D. (a.N.), & heap. 

Taste, v. (A.N.), to feel, to examine. 

Laverner, n. (A.N.), the keejyer cf a 
tavern, 


—e 


| 
| 


. Thise, 


Teche, V.(A.8.), to teach. 

Teine, n., seems to signify a narrow, 
thin plate of metal. 

Temps, n. (A.N.), time. 

Tene, n. (A.8.), grief; v., to grieve, to 
afflict. 

Tercelet, tercel, n. (A.N.), the male 
hawk, the male eagle. 

Terrestre, n. (a.N.), earthly. 

Testers, n. pl. (a.N.), head-pieces. 

Testes, n. pl., vessels for assaying 
metals. 

Testyf, adj. (A.N.), headstrong. 

Textual, adj. (a.N.), ready at citing 


texts. 
Thacke, v., to thump, to thwack, to 


slap. 
Thanne, adv. (A.s.), then. 
Thar, v. impers. (a.8.), behoveth; 
needs. F 
The, v. (A.s.), to thrive. 
Thedome, n. (a.8.), thrift, success. 
Thennes, thenne, adv. (A.s.), thence, 
Thewes, n. pl. (A.s.), Manners, gua- 


ties. 
Thilke, adj. (a.s.), this same, that 
same. 
Thynke, v., to consider, to seem. 
Thynne, adj. (a.s.), slender, small. 
Thyrle, v. (a.s.), to pierce through. 
pl., these. 


Thorpe, th 

Threpe, V. (A.8.), to call. 

Threste, v.(A.s.), to thrust. 

Threisshfold, n. (a.s.), a threshold. 

Threttene (a.s.), thirteen. * 

Thridde, adj. (a.s.), third. : 

Thrie, thry, thries, adv. (A.s.), thrice. 

Thronge, thrust. 

Throstel, n. (A.s.), a thrush. 

Throw, n. (A.8.), time: but a throw, 
but a little while. 

Thurgh, prep. (a.s.), through, by 
amecops “(a s.), the hold of a ship 

Thurrok, u. (A.8.), a 

Thwitel, n. (A.s.), @ whittle, a little 
knife. 

Tidde, "ay pa. of tide (a.s.), hap- 


pened. 

Tykel, adj. (a.s.), uncertain. 

Til, prep. (A.8s.), to 

Timbesterre, n., perhaps a woman who 
played tricks with timbres, or basins 
of some sort or other, by throwing 
them up into the air, and catching 
them upon a single finger; a kind 
of balance-mistress. 

eating n. Le er yom owe < 
ptoon, n. pl. (.8.), tiptoes, the ex- 
tremities of the toes. 

Titleles, adj. (a.s.), without title. 

To, adv. (A.8.), too. 

—, in composition with verbs, is aug- 
mentative: the helmes they to-hewen 
and to-shrede, hew and cut to pieces: 
the bones they to-breste, break in 
pieces ; to-dashed, much bruised ; to- 
rent, rent in pieces; to-swynke, la- 
bour greatly. 

Tofore, toforen, prep. (a.8.), before. 

Told, accounted. 

Tombesterre, n. (A.8.), & dancing;wo- 


man. 
Tone, n. pl. (A.8.), toes. 
Tonne-gr 


ect, adj., of the circumference 
of a tun. 


tewel, n., a pipe, the funda- 
ment. \ 


which horses draw. 


rade. 
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Trace, n. (A.S.), @ track or path. Ontrust, n., distrust. 
Trais, n. pl. (A.N.), the traces by | Unware, part. pa., unforeseen. 
Unweld, adj., unwieldy. 
Transmue, Vv. (A.N ), to transform. Unwemmed, part. pa., unspotted. 
Trappures, n. pl., the cloths with | Unweting, part. pr., not knowing, 
which horses were covered for pa-| Unwetingly, adv., ignorantly. 
3 Unwist, part. pa., unknown. 
Trave, n. (A.N.), &@ frame in which | Unwit, n., want of wit. 
farriers put unruly horses. Unyolden, part. pa., not having 


Tre, n. (A.8.), @ tree, wood. 

Tregetour, ni. (A.N.), a juggler. 

Trental, n., a service of thirty masses, 
which were usually celebrated, upon 
as many different days, for the dead. 

Tresse, n. (A.N.), an artificial lock, or 
gathering of hair. 

Tressed, gathered in a tress, or tresses. 

Tretable, adj. (A.N.), tractable. 

Tretis, adj. (A.N.), long and well pro- 
portioned. 

Triacle, n. (A.N.), a remedy in general. 

Trice, V. (a.s.), to thrust. 

Trie, adj., tried or refined; chosen. 

Trille, v.(A.8 ), to twirl, to turn round; 
to roll, to trickle. 

Trine, adj. (a.n.), triple. 

Trip, n., a small piece of cheese. 

Trompe, ni. (A.N.), a trumpet. 

Trompour, n., a trumpeter. 

Tronchoun, i. (A.N.), & spear without 
a head. 

Trouble, adj. (A.N.), dark, gloomy. 

Trowe, v. (A.8.), to believe. 

Truandise, n. (A.N.), begging; wan- 
dering abroad. 

Tulle, v. (A.8.), to allure. 

Turmentise, n. (A.N.), torment. 

Tweifold, adj. (a.s.), double. 

Twight, pulled, plucked. : 

Twinne, Vv. (a.s.), to depart from a 
place, or thing; to separate; 
twinned, separated. 

Twist, n. (A.s.), a twig. 

Twiste, v. (A.s.), to twitch, to pull 
hard 


Twy, adv., twice. 


Ugly, adj. (a.s.), horrid, frightful. 

Unce, n., ounce. 

Unconning, part. pr., ignorant; n., ig- 
norance. 

Uncouth, part. pa., unknown, uncon- 
mon, not vulgar, elegant. 

Undergrowe, part. pa., undergrown, of 
a low stature. 
Underling, n. (A.8.), an inferior. 
Undermele, n. (a.8.), the time after 
the meal of dinners the afternoon. 
Undern, n. (A.8.), the third hour of 
the artificial day; nine o’clock, a.m. 
Undernome, took up, received. 
Underpight: he drarke, ana well his 
girdel underpight, he drank, aud 
stuffed his girdle well. 

Underspore, Vv. (A.8.), to raise a thing 
by putting a spear, or pole, under it. 

Understonde, part. pa., understood. 

Unfestliche, adj., not suitable to a feast. 

Unhele, n. (A.s.), misfortune. 

Unkindely, adv., unnaturally. 

Unlust, n. (A.s.), dislike. 

Unnethe, unnethes, adv.(a.8.), scarcely, 
not easily, never. 

Unrest, n., want of rest, uneasiness, 
trouble. 

Unright, i., wrong. 

Unsad, adj., unsteady. 

Unsely, adj., unhappy. 

Unset, part. pa., not ap 

Unshette, pa. t., opened. 

Unslekked, part. pa., unslaked. 

Unsoft, adj., hard. 

Ui ient, adj., insufficient. 

Unthank, n., no thanks, ill-will. 

Until, prep. (A.8.), to, unto. 

Untime, n., an unseasonable time. 

Untressed, part. pa., not tied in a tress, 
or tresses. 

Untriste, v., to mistrust. 


inted. 


yielded. 

Up, prep. (A.s.), upon: up on lond, up 
in the country; up so doun, upside 
down. 

Upper, higher. 

Uphaf, pa. t. of upheve, heaved up. 
pon, adv., he had upon, he had or. 

Upright, adj. (a.s.), straight. 
sage, 0. (A.N.), experience, practice, 

say 5 jai pr. (A.N.), using, accus- 

med. 


Utter, adv. (A.s.), outward, more out, 

Uttereste, uttermost. 

Uttren, v. (A.s.), to publish; to give 
out, sell, ; 


Vaine, n. (A.N.), vein. 

Valure, n. (A.N.), value. 

Variaunt (a.n.), changeable. 

Vassalage, n. (A.N.), valour, courage. 

Vavasour, n. The precise import of 
this word is often as obscure as its 
original. Perhaps it should be un- 
derstood to mean the whole class of 
middling Jandholders. 

Venerye, n. (a.N.), hunting; the chase. 

Ventusyng, n. (A.N.), cupping, a sur- 
gical term. 

Verament, adv. (A.N.),. truly. 

Verray, adj. (A.N.), trne. 

Verdegresse, n. (A.N.), the rust of brass. 

Verger, n. (A.N.), & garden. 

Vernage (A.N.), & species of wine. 

Vernicle, n., diminutive of veronike 
(a.n.) A copy in miniature of the 
picture of Christ, which is supposed 
tohave been miraculously imprinted 
upon a handkerchief, preserved in 
the church of St. Peter at Rome. 
It was usual for persons returning 
from pilgrimages to bring with them 
certain tokens of the several places 
which they had visited ; and there- 
fore the pardoner, who is just ar- 
rived from Rome, is represented 
with a vernicle sewed upon his 


cappe. 

Vertuous, adj. (A.N.), active, effica- 
cious. 

Vessel, n. (A.N.), plate. 

Viage, n. (A.N.), a journey. 

Vicary, n., @ vicar. 

Vigile, vigilie, n. (a.x.), the eve ofa 
festival; the wake, or watching, of 
a dead body. 

Vyllanie, n. (a.N.), any thing unbe- 
coming a gentleman. 

Vinolent, adj., full of wine. 

Virelaye, n. (a.N.), “a round; free- 
man’s song.” Cotgrave. 

— v. (a.N.), to front, to face a 

hing. 

Voyde, v. (A.N.), to remove, to quit, 
to make empty, to depart, to go 

Volage' aj. (Ax.), light, gidd 
olage, adj. (A.N.), light, ‘ 

Volatile, 1, (a.N.), wild fowls, Lies: 

Volunté, n. (A.N.), will. 

Volupere, n., & Woman’s cap; a night- 


cap. 

Vouche, v. (A.N.): vouchen sauf, to 
vouchsafe; voucheth sauf, vouch- 
safe ye; the king vouches it save, 
the king vouchsafes it. 


Waar, adj. (A.s.), aware. 

Waferers, n. pl., sellers of wafers. 

Wafoures, un. pl., wafers, a sort ot 
es. 


GLOSSARY. 


Waget, 3321: a light waget is sup- 
posed to mean a light blue colonr. 

Waymenting, n. (A.s.), lamentation. 

Wayne, n. (A.8.), & Wagon. 

Waite, v. (A.N.), to watch. 

Wake, v. (A.8.), to watch. 

Wala wa, or Wa la wa, interj. (A.s.), 
Woe! alas! 

Walwe, v. (A.s.), to tumble about, to 
wallow. 

Wane, v. (A.s.), to decrease. 

Wang, n. (A.s.), & cheek-tooth. 

Wanger, n. (A.8.), @ support for the 
cheek, a pillow. 

Wanhope, n. (A.8.), despair. 
— n. (A.S.), ee re 
ardecorps, N. (A.N.); y-guard. 
Wardeyn, n. (A.N.), a warden of a col- 
lege, a guard, a keeper of a gate: 
wai , pl., guards, watchmen. 

Wardrobe, n. (a.X.), & privy. 

Wariangles, a small woodpecker, black 
and white of colour, and but half as 
big as the ordinary green one. 

Warice, warish, v. (A.N.), to heal; v. 
neut., to recover from sickness. 

Warisoun, n., reward, 

Warne, v. (A.s.), to caution, to ap- 

rise, to refuse. 

Warnestore, v. (A.s.), to furnish, to 
store. 

Warrie, v. (A.s.), to abuse, to speak 
evil of. ‘ 

Wastel-breed, cake-bread, bread made 
of the finest ‘flour; from the Fr. 


, a cake. 
Waster, n. (A.N.), a spoiler. 
Wawe, n. (A.8.), a wave. 
Way, adv., away; do way, do away, 
ut away. 

ebbe, n. (A.s.), & Weaver. 
Wedde, n. (A.8.), @ pawn, or pledge. 
Wede, n. (A.s.), clothing, apparel. 
Weyve, v. (A.s.), to forsake, to decline, 

to refuse, to depart. 
Welde, v. (A.s.), to govern, to wield. 
Wele, n. (A:s.), wealth, prosperity. 
Weleful, adj., productive of happi- 


ness. 

Welked (a.s.), withered, mouldy. 

Welkin, n. (A.s.), the sky. 

Welle, v. (A.s.), to flow. 

Welte, pa. t. of welde, governed. 

Wemme, n. (A.8.), a spot, a fault. 

Wenche, n. (A.8.), &@ young woman, 
It is sometimes used in an oppro- 
brious sense: J am a gentil woman, 
and no wenche. 

Wend, for wened, pa. t. of wene, 
thought, intended. 

Wende, wenden, v. (A.8.), to go. 

Wene, v. (A.8.), to think, to suppose, 

Went, part. pa. of wende, gone. 

Wepen, n. (A.8.), @ Weapon. 

Werke, n. (A.s.), work; v., to work. 

Werne, v., to warn. 

Werre, n. (A.N.), War. 


Werreye, v. (A.N.), to make war 
against. 

Wery, adj. (A.s.), weary. 

Wesh, pa. t. of wash, washed. 

Wete, adj..(a.s.), wet; v., to wet. 

Wete, v. (a.s.), to know. 

Wether, n. (a.s.), the weather; a cas- 
trated ram. 

Wetyng, n. (a.s.), knowledge. 

Wea, pa. t. of waxe or were, V. (A.8.), 
waxed, grew. 

Weaing, part. pa., increasing. 

Weye, n. (A.8.), & way. 

What, pron. indef., something: a Jittle 
what; what for love and for distress, 
partly for love, and partly for dis- 
tress. 


Whennes, adv., whence. . 

Whether, adj. (A.s.), which of two. 

Whilk, adj. (a.s.), which. 

Wide-where, adv. (A.8.), widely, far 
and near. : 

Wiy, n. (A.8.), a wife, a woman. 

Wifhode, n.(A.s.), the state of a wife. 

Wifles, adj., unmarried. 

Wifly, adj., becoming a wife. 

Wight, n. (4.8), a creature; a per- 
son, male or female; a small space 
of time; awitch: adj., active, swift: 
wightes, n. pl., witches. 

Wiket, n. (a.N.), a wicket. 

Wikke, adj.(a.s.), wicked. 

Witn, for willen, they will. 

Witne, v. (A.s.), to desire. 

Wymple, n. (a.N.), a covering for the 
neck, 

Windas, n. (A.N.), an engine to raise 
stones, &c. 

Winde, v. (A.s.), to turn round. 

Wisly, adv. (a.s.), certainly. 

Wisse, v. (A.8.), to teach, to direct. 

Wiste, knew. 

Wite, v. (a.s.), to know, to blame, to 
impute to; n., blame. ; 
Withholde, v. (A.s.), to stop, retain, 
detain, 4 
to contradict, to deny. 

Witte, n. (a.s.), understanding, ca- 

aci 


ye, V. (A.S.), 


Wittes, n. pl., the senses of man. 

Wilatsom, adj. (.8.), loathsome. 

Wode, wood, adj. (A.s.), mad, violent; 
v., to grow mad. : 

Wodewale., n, a bird, a sort of wood- 
pecker. ' 

Wolde, wolden, would. 

Wold, part. pa., willed, being willing. 

Womanhede, n., womanhood, the vir- 
tue of a woman. 

Woned, dwelled. ; 

Wone, n. (A.8.), custom, usage, habita- 
tion; a heap, an assembly. 

Wone, v. (A.8.), to dwell. 

Woned, part. pa., wont, accustomed. 

Woning, n. (A.s.), a dwelling. 

Wont, part. pa. of wone, accustomed. 


Woodness, n., madness. 

Wordles, adj., speechless. 

Worldes, the gen. c. of world, is used 
in the sense of the adj. worldly: 
-every worldes sore; my worldes blisse. 

Wort, n. (A.s.), a plant, a cabbage; 
new beer in a state of fermentation, 

Wost, knowest. 

Wote, v. (a.s.), to know 

Wot, pa. t., knew. 

Woe, grew. 

Woxen, grown. 

Wrathen, v. (A.s.), to make angry. 

Wrawe, adj. (A.s.), peevish, angry. 

Wrawnes, n., peevishness, 

Wreche, n. (A.8.), revenge. 

Wrenches, n. pl. (A.s.), frauds, strata- 
gems. 

— vy. (A.s.), to twist, to turn for- 
cibly. 


y 

Wreye, v.(A.s.), to betray. 

Wrye, v. (A.s.), to cover, to turn, to 
incline. 

Wright, n. (A.s.), @ workman, an arti- 
san. 

Wrote, v. (A.s.), to dig with the snout 
as swine do. 

Wrought, made. 

Wys, adj. (A.s.), wise. 


Y at the beginning of many words, 
especially verbs and particles, is a 
corruption of the Saxon Ge; in 
Chaucer it does not appear to have 
any effect upon the sense of a word, 
so that there seems to be no neces- 
sity for inserting in a glossary such 
words as yblessed, ygranted, dc., 
which differ not in signification 
from blessed, granted, &c. 

Ya, adv. (a.s.), yea. 

Yare, adj. (A.s.), ready. 

Yate, n. (A.8.), gate. 

Ye, adj. Fen yea. 

Yeddinges, feasts, or perhaps story- 
tellings. 

Yede (A.s.), went. 

Yefte, n. (a.8.), & gift. 

Yelde, v. (A.8.), to yield, to give, to pay. 

Yelpe, v. (A.8.), to prate, to boast. 

Yelte, yields. ; 

Yeman, n.(a.s.), aservant of middling 
rank, a bailiff. 

Yemanrie, n., the rank of a yeoman. 

Yen, the eyes, 

Yerde, n. (A.s.), a rod or staff: under 
the yerde, properly said of children 
under discipline. 

Yerne, adj. (A.s.), brisk, eager; adv.. 
briskly, eagerly, early, soon, im- 
mediately. 

Yerne, v., to desire, to seek eagerly. 

Ynough, ynow, adv, (A.s.), enough, 

Yolden, given, yielded, repaid. 

Yore, adv. (A.s.), of a long time, a 
little before. 

Youe, v. (A.s.), to hiccup. \ 
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Wedicution. 


TO HER GRACE ISABELLA, 


DUCHESS DOWAGER OF RUTLAND. 


Mavam,—The Dedication of Works of Literature to Persons of superior Worth and Eminence, appears 
to have been a measure early adopted, and continued to the present time; so that, whatever objections 
have been made to the language of Dedicators, such Addresses must be considered as perfectly consistent 
with reason and propriety ; in fact, superior Rank and elevated Situation in Life naturally and justly 
¢elaim such respect ; and it is the prerogative of Greatness to give countenance and favour to all who 
appear to merit and to need them: it is likewise the prerogative of every kind of Superiority and 
Celebrity, of Personal Merit when peculiar or extraordinary, of Dignity, Elegance, Wealth, and Beauty , 
certainly of superior Intellect and Intellectual Acquirements; every such kind of Eminence has its 
privilege, and being itself an object of distinguished approbation, it gains attention for whomsoever its 
possessor distinguishes and approves, e 


Yet the causes and motives for an Address of this kind rest not entirely with the merit of the 
Patron, the feelings of the Author himself having their weight and consideration in the choice he makes: 
he may have gratitude for benefits received, or pride not illaudable in aspiring to the favour of those 
whose notice confers honour; or he may entertain a secret but strong desire of seeing a Name in the 
entrance of his Work which he is accustonied to utter with peculiar satisfaction, and to hear mentioned 
with veneration und delight. . 


Such, Madam, are the various kinds of Eminence for which an Author on these occasions would 
probably seek, and they meet in Your Gracz ; such too are the feelings by which he would be actuated, 
and they centre in me: Let me therefore entreat Your Grace to taxe this Book into your favour and 
- protection, and to receive it as an Offering of the utmost Respect and Duty, from, 

May it please Your Grace, 
Your Grace’s most obedient, humble, 


And devoted Servant, 
Muston, July 21, 1812. GEORGE CRABBE. 
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PREFACE. 


——— 


‘Tsar the appearance of the present Volume before 
the Public is occasioned by a favourable reception of 
the former two, I hesitate not to acknowledge ; be- 
cause, while the confession may be regarded as some 
proof of gratitude, or at least of attention, from an 
Author to his Readers, it ought not to be considered as 
an indication of vanity. It is unquestionably very 
pleasant to be assured that our labours are well received ; 
but, nevertheless, this must not be taken for a just and 


full criterion of their merit; publications of great in- 


trinsic value have been met with so much coolness, 
that a writer who succeeds in obtaining some degree of 
notice, should look upon himself rather as one favoured 
than meritorious, as gaining a prize from Fortune, and 
not a recompense for desert; and, on the contrary, 
as it is well kuown that books of very inferior kind 
have been at once pushed into the strong current of 
popularity, and are there kept buoyant by the force of 
the stream, the writer who acquires not this adventi- 
tious help, may be reckoned rather as unfortunate than 
undeserving ; and from these opposite considerations it 
follows, that a man may speak of his success without 
incurring justly the odium of conceit, and may like- 
wise acknowledge a disappointment without an adequate 
cause for humiliation or self-reproach. 


But were it true that something of the complacency 
of self-approbation would insinuate itself into an au- 
thor’s mind with the idea of success, the sensation 


"| would not be that of unalloyed pleasure; it would 
| perhaps assist him to bear, but it would not enable him | 


to escape the mortification he must encounter from 


La  censures, which, though he may be unwilling to admit, 


yet he finds himself unable to confute; as well as from 
advice, which at the same time that he cannot but ap- 


prove, he is compelled to reject. 


Reproof and advice, it is probable, every author will 
receive, if we except those who merit so much of the 
former, that the latter is contemptuously denied them; 
now of these, reproof, though it may cause more tem- 
porary uneasiness, will in many cases create less diffi- 
culty, since errors may be corrected when opportunity 
occurs: but advice, I repeat, may be of such nature, 
that it will be painful to reject, and yet impossible to 
follow it ; and in this predicament I conceive myself to 
be placed. There has been recommended to me, and 
from authority which neither inclination or prudence 
leads me to resist, in any new work I might undertake, 
a unity of subject, and that arrangement of my mate- 
tials which connects the whole, and gives additional 
interest to every part; in fact, if not an Epic Poem, 
strictly so deneminated, yet such composition as would 


4 4 _ ‘possess a regular succession of events, and a catastrophe 


' to which every incident should be subservient, and 
which every character, in a greater or less degree, should 
conspire to accomplish. 


In a Poem of this nature, the principal and inferior 
characters in some degree resemble a General and his 
Army, where no one pursues his peculiar objects and 
adventures, or pursues them in unison with the move- 
ments and grand purposes of the whole body ; where 

_ there is a community of interests and a subordination of 
"actors : and it was upon this view of the subject, and 
_ of the necessity for such distribution of persons and 
_ events, that I found myself obliged to relinquish an 
undertaking, for which the characters I could com- 
mand, and the adventures I could describe were alto- 
gether unfitted. 


But if these characters which seemed to be at my 
disposal were not such as would coalesce into one body, 
nor were of anature to be commanded by one mind, so 
neither on examination did they appear as an uncon 
nected multitude, accidentally collected, to be suddenly 
dispersed ; but rather beings of whom might be formed 
groups and smaller societies, the relations of whose 
adventures and pursuits might bear that kind of simi- 
| litude to an Heroic Poem, wnich these minor associations 
of men (as pilgrims on the way to their saint, or 
parties in search of amusement, travellers excited by 
curiosity, or adventurers in pursuit of gain) have in 
points of connexion and importance with a regular and 
disciplined Army. 


Allowing this comparison, it is manifest that while 
much is lost for want of unity of subject and grandeur 
of design, something is gained by greater variety of 
incident and more minute display of character, by 
accuracy of description, and diversity of scene; in these 
natratives we pass from gay to grave, from lively to 
severe, not only without impropriety, but with manifest 
advantage. In one continued and connected Poem, the 
Reader is, in general, highly gratified or severely dis- 
appointed ; by many independent narratives, he has the 
renovation of hope, although he has been dissatisfied, 
and-a prospect of reiterated pleasure should he find 
himself entertained. 


I mean not, however, to compare these different 
modes of writing es if I were balancing their advantages. 
and defects before I could give preference to either ; 
with me the way I take is not a matter of choice, but. 
of necessity: I present not my Tales to the Reader 
as if I had chosen the best method of insuring his’ 


| of engaging his attention. 


approbation, but as using tho only means I possessed, 


~~ 
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It may probably be remarked that Tales, however 
dissimilar, might have been connected by some asso- 
ciating circumstance to which the whole number might 
bear equal affinity, and that examples of such union 
are to be found in Chaucer, in Boccace, and other 
collectors and inventors of Tales, which, considered in 
themselves, are altogether independent; and to this 
idea I gave so much consideration as convinced me that 
I could not avail myself of the benefit of such artificial 
mode of affinity. To imitate the English Poet, cha- 
racters must be found adapted to their several relations, 
and this is a point of great difficulty and hazard: much 
allowance seems to be required even for Chaucer him- 
self, since it is difficult to conceive that on any occasion 
the devout and delicate Prioress, the courtly and 
valiant Knight, and the poure good Man the per- 
sone of a Towne, would be the voluntary companions 
of the drunken Miller, the licentious Sompnour, 
and the Wanion Wife of Bath, and enter into 
that colloquial and travelling intimacy which, if a 
common pilgrimage, to the shrine of St. Thomas, may 
be said to excuse, I know nothing beside (and certainly 
nothing in these times) that would produce such effect. 
Boccace, it is true, avoids all difficulty of this kind, 
by not assigning to the ten relators of his hundred 
Tales any marked or peculiar characters ; nor, though 
there are male and female in company, can the sex of 
the narrator be distinguished in the narration. To have 
followed the method of Chaucer, might have been of 
use, but could scarcely be adopted, from its difficulty ; 
and to have taken that of the Italian writer would have 
been perfectly easy, but could be of no service: the 
attempt at union, therefore, has been relinquished, and 
these relations are submitted to the Public, connected 
by no other circumstance than their being the pro- 
ductions of the same Author, and devoted to the same 
purpose, the entertainment of his Readers. 


It has been already acknowledged, that these compo- 
sitions -have no pretensions to be estimated with the 
more lofty and heroic kind of Poems, but I feel great 


reluctance in admitting that they have not a fair and. 


legitimate claim to the poetic character: in vulgar 
estimation, indeed, all that is not prose, passes for 
poetry ; but I have not ambition of so humble a kind 
as to be satisfied with a concession which requires 
nothing in the Poet, except his ability for counting 
syllables ; and 1 trust something more of the poetic 
character will be allowed to the succeeding pages, than 
what the heroes of the Dunciad might share with the 
Author; nor was I aware that by describing, as faith- 
fully as I could, men, manners, and things, I was for- 
feiting a just title toa name which has been freely 
granted to many whom to equal and even to excel is 
but very stinted commendation. 


In this case it appears that the usual comparison be- 
tween Poetry and Painting entirely fails: the Artist 
who takes an accurate likeness of individuals, or a faith- 
ful representation of scenery, may not rank so high in 
the public estimation, as one who paints an historical 
event, or an heroic action; but he is nevertheless a 
painter, and his accuracy is so far from diminishing his 
reputation, that it procures for him in general both 
fame and emolument; nor is it perhaps with strict 
justice determined that the credit and reputation of 
those verses which strongly and faithfully delineate 
character and manners, should be, lessened in the 
opinion of the Public by the very accuracy which 
gives value and distinction to the productions of the 


Nevertheless, it must be granted that the preten~ 
sions of any composition to be regarded as Poetry, will 
depend upon that definition of the poetic character 
which he who undertakes to determine the question 
has considered as decisive ; and it is confessed also that 
one of great authority may be adopted, by which the 
verses now before the Reader, and many others which 
have probably amused and delighted him, must be 
excluded: a definition like this will be found in the 
words which the greatest of Poets, not divinely in- 
spired, has given to the most noble and valiant Duke 
of Athens— 


** The Poet’s eye, in a fine frenzy rolling, 

Doth glance from heaven to earth, from earth to heaven; 
And, as imagination bodies forth ‘ 

The forms of things unknown, the Poet’s pen ‘ 
Turns them to shapes, and gives to airy nothing ~ 

A local habitation, and a name *,” 


Hence we observe the Poet is one who, in the ex- 
cursions of his fancy between heaven and earth, lights 
upon a kind of fairy-land in which he places a creation 
of his own, where he embodies shapes, and gives action 
and adventure to his ideal offspring; taking captive 
the imagination of his readers, he elevates them above. 
the grossness of actual being, into the soothing and 
pleasant atmosphere of supra-mundane existence : there 
he obtains for his visionary inhabitants the interest 
that engages a reader’s attention without ruffling his 
feelings, and excites that moderate kind of sympathy 
which the realities of nature oftentimes fail to pro- 
duce, either because they are so familiar and insigni- 
ficant that they excite no determinate emotion, or are 
so harsh and powerful that the feelings excited are 
grating and distasteful. 


Be it then granted that (as Duke Theseus observes) 
“ such tricks hath strong Imagination,” and that 
such Poets “ are of imagination all compact ;’’ let 
it be further conceded, that theirs is a higher and more 
dignified kind of composition, nay, the only kind that 
has pretensions to inspiration ; still, that these Poets 
should so entirely engross the title as to exclude these 
who address their productions to the plain sense and 
sober judgment of their readers, rather than to their 
fancy and imagination, I must repeat that I am unwil- 
ling to admit,—because I conceive that, by granting 
such right of exclusion, a vast deal of what has been 
hitherto received as genuine poetry would no longer 
be entitled to that appellation, 


All that kind of satire wherein character is skilfully 
delineated, must (this criterion being allowed) no 
longer be esteemed as genuine Poetry; and for the 
samereason many affecting narratives which are founded 
on real events, and borrow no aid whatever from the 
imagination of the writer, must likewise be rejected: 
a considerable part of the Poems, as they have hitherto 
been denominated, of Chaucer, are of this naked and 
unveiled character; and there are in his Tales many 
pages of coarse, accurate, and minute, but very striking 
description. Many small Poems in a subsequent age 
of’most impressive kind are adapted and addressed to 
the common sense of the Reader, and prevail by the 
atrong language of truth and nature: they amused our 
ancestors, and they continue to engage our interest, 
and excite our feelings by the same powerful appeals to 
the heart and affections. In timesless remote, Dryden 


* Midsummer Night’s Dream. Act v. sc. 1. 
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has given us much of this Poctry, in which the force 
of expression and accuracy of description have neither 
necded nor obtained assistance from the fancy of the 
writer ; the characters in his Absalom and Ahitophel 
are instances of this, and more especially those ot 
Doeg and Ogg in the sccond part: these, with all 
their grossness, and almost offensive accuracy, are 
found to possess that strength and spirit which has pre- 
served from utter annihilation the dead bodies of Tate 
to whom they were inhumanly bound, happily with a 
fate the reverse of that caused by the cruelty of Me- 
zentius; for there the living perished in the putre- 
faction of the dead, and here the dead are preserved by 
the vitality of the living. And, to bring forward one 
other example, it will be found that Pope himself has 
no small portion of this actuality of relation, this 
nuaity of description, and poetry without an atmo- 
sphere ; the lines beginning “ In the worst inn’s worst 
room,? are an example, and many others may be seen 
in his Satires, Imitations, and above all in his Dunciad : 
the frequent absence of those “ Sports of Fancy,” 
and “ T'ricks of strong Imagination,”’ have been so 
) much observed, that some have ventured to question 
whether even this writer were a Poct; and though, as 
Dr. Johnson has remarked, it would be difficult to 
form a definition of one in which Pope should not be 
admitted, yet they who doubted his claim, had, it is 
likely, provided for his exclusion by forming that kind 
of character for their Poet, in which this elegant ver- 
sifier, for so he must be then named, should not be 
comprehended. 


These things considered, an Author will find com- 
fort in his expulsion from the rank and society of 
Poets, by reflecting that men much his superiors were 
likewise shut out, and more especially when he finds 
also that men not much his superiors are entitled to 
admission. 


But in whatever degree I may venture to differ from 
any others in my notions of the qualifications and 
character of the true Poct, I most cordially assent to 
their_opinion who assert that his principal exertions 
must be made to engage the attention of his Readers ; 
and further, I must allow that the effect of Poetry 
should be to lift the mind from the painful realities of 
actual existence, from its every-day concerns, and its 
perpetually-occurring vexations, and to give it repose 
by substituting objects in their place which it may 
contemplate with some degree of interest and satisfac- 
tion: but what is there in all this, which may not be 
effected by a fair representation of existing character? 
nay, by a faithful delineation of those painful realities, 
those every-day concerns, and those perpetually-occur- 


ring vexations themselves, provided they be not (which 
is hardly to be supposed) the very concerns and dis 
tresses of the Reader? for when it is admitted that 
they have no particular relation to him, but are the 
troubles and anxieties of other men, they excite and 
interest his feelings, as the imaginary exploits, adven- 
tures, and perils of romance ;—they soothe lis mind, 
and keep his curiosity pleasantly awake; they appear 
to have cnough of reality to engage his sympathy, but 
possess not interest sufficient to create painful sensa« 
tions... Fiction itself, we know, and every work of 
fancy, must for atime have the effect of realities; nay, 
the very enchanters, spirits, and monsters of Ariosto 
and Spenser must be present in the mind of the 
Reader while he is engaged by their operations, or they 
would be as the objects and incidents of a Nursery Tale 
to a rational understanding, altogether despised and 
neglected: in truth, I can but consider this pleasant 
effect upon the mind ofa Reader, as depending neither 
upon the events related (whether they be actual or 
imaginary), nor upon the characters introduced (whe- 
ther taken from lifo or fancy), but upon the manner 
in which the Poem itself is conducted; let that be 
judiciously managed, and the occurrences actually copied 
from life will have the same happy effect as the inven- 
tions of a creative fancy ;—while, on the other hand, 
the imaginary persons and incidents to which the Poet 
has given “a local habitation, and a name,” will 
make upon the concurring feelings of the Reader, the 
same impressions with those taken from truth and 
nature, because they will appear to be derived from that 
source, and therefore of necessity will have 4 similar 
effect. 


Having thus far presumed to claim for the ensuing 
pages the rank and title of Poctry, I attempt no more, 
nor venture to class or compare them with any other 
kinds of poetical composition; their place wili doubtless 
be found for them. 


A principal view and wish of the Poct must be to 
engage the mind of his Readers, as, failing in that point, 
he will scarcely succeed in any other: I therefore will- 
ingly confess that much of my time and assiduity has 
been devoted to this purpose; but, to the ambition of 
pleasing, no other sacrifices have, I trust, been made, 
than of my own labour and care. Nothing will be 
found that militates against the rules of propriety and 
good manners, nothing that offends against the more 
important precepts of morality and religion; and with 
this negative kind of merit, I commit my Book to the 
judgment and taste of the Reader,—not being willing 
to provoke his vigilance by professions of accuracy, nor 
to solicit his indulgence by apologies for mistakes. 


TALES 


BY THE REV. 


GEORGE CRABBE 


TALE I. 


Che Dumb Oratars; 
oR, 
THE BENEFIT OF SOCIETY. 


With fair round belly with good capon lined, 
With eyes severe ——— 
Fall of wise saws and modern instances. 
As You Lixz ir, Act II. Scene 7. 


Deep shame hath struck me dumb. 
Kiyo Jonn, Act IV. Scene 2. 


He gives the bastinado with his tongue, 
Jur ears are cudgell’d. 
Kine Jonny, Act II. Scene 2 


Let’s kill all the lawyers; 
Now show yourselves men; ‘tis for liberty: 
We will not leave one lord or gentleman. 
2 Henry VI. Act II. Scene 7. 


And thus the whirligig of time brings in his revenges. 
Twetrrn Nieur, Act V. Scene last- 


Tuar all Men would be cowards if they dare, 

Some men we know have courage to declare ; 

And this the life of many a hero shows, 

That like the tide, man’s courage ebbs and flows : 

i, reeds and gay companions round them, 
en 

Men boldly speak and have the hearts of Men; 

Who, with opponents seated, miss the aid 

Of kind applauding looks, and grow afraid ; 

Like timid trav’lers in the night, they fear 

The assault of foes, when not a friend is near. 


In contest mighty and of conquest proud, 
Was Justice Bolt, impetuous, warm, and loud ; 
His fame, his prowess all the country knew, 
And disputants, with one so fierce, were few : 
He was a younger son, for law design’d, 

| With dauntless look and persevering mind ; 
While yet a clerk for disputation famed, 
No efforts tired him, and no conflicts tamed. 


Scarcely he bade his master’s desk adieu, 
When both his brothers from the world withdrew. 
An ample fortune he from them possess’d, 

And was with saving care and prudence bless’d. 
Now would he go and to the country give 
Example how an English ‘Squire should live ; 
How bounteous, yet how frugal man may be, 
By a well-order’d hospitality ; 

He would the rights of all so well maintain, 
That none should idle be, and none complain. 


All this and more he purposed—and what man 
Could do, he did to realise his plan : 
But time convinced him that we cannot keep 
A breed of Reasoners like a flock of sheep. 5 
For they, so far from following as we lead, 
Make that a cause why they will not proceed. 
Man will not follow where a rule is shown, 
But loves to take a method of his own ; 
Explain the way with all your care and skill, 
This will he quit, if but to prove his will.— 
Yet had our Justice honour—and the crowd, 
Awed by his presence, their respect avow’d, 


In later years he found his heart incline, 
More than in youth, to gen’rous food and wine ; 
But no indulgence check’d the powerful love 
He felt to teach, to argue, and reprove. 


Meetings, or public calls, he never miss’d— 
To dictate often, always to assist : 
Oft he the Clergy join’d, and not a cause 
Pertain’d to them but he could quote the laws : 
He, upon tithes and residence, display’d 
A fund of knowledge for the hearer’s aid ; 
And could on glebe and farming, wool and grain 
A long discourse, without a pause, maintain. 


To his experience and his native sense, 
He join’d a bold imperious eloquence ; 
The grave, stern look of men inform’d and wise, 
A full command of feature, heart, and eyes, 
Anawe-compelling frown,and fear-inspiring size. 
When at the table, not a guest was seen 
With appetite so lingering, or so keen ; 
But when the outer man no more required, 
The inner waked and he was man inspired. 
His subjects then were those, a subject true 
Presents in fairest form to public view ; 
Of Church and State, of Law, with mighty strength 
Of words he spoke, in speech of mighty length : 
And now, into the yale of years declined, 
He hides too little of the monarch-mind : 
He kindles anger by untimely jokes, 
And opposition by contempt provokes ; 
Mirth he suppresses by his awful frown, 
And humble spirits by disdain keeps down ; 
Blamed by the miki, approved by the severe, 
Tke prudent fly him, and the vallant fear. 
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For overbearing is his proud discourse, 
And overwhelming of his voice the force ; 
And overpowering is he when he shows 
What floats upon a mind that always overflows. 


This ready man at every meeting rose, 
Something to hint, determine, or propose 3 
And grew so fond of teaching, that he taught 
Those who instruction needed not or sought : 
Happy our Hero, when he could excite 
Some thoughtless talker to the wordy fight : 
Let him a subject at his pleasure choose, 
Physic or Law, Religion, or the Muse ; 
On all such themes he was prepared to shine, 
Physician, poet, lawyer, and divine. 
Hemm’d in by some tough argument, borne down 
By press of language and the awful frown, 
In vain for mercy shall the culprit plead ; 
His crime is past, and sentence must proceed ; 
Ah! suffering man, have patience, bear thy woes,— 
For lo! the clock—at ten the Justice goes. 


This powerful man, on business, or to please 
A curious taste, or weary grown of ease ; 
On a long journey travell’d many a mile 
Westward, and halted midway in our isle ; 
Content to view a city large and fair, 
Though none had motice—what a man was there ! 


Silent two days, he then began to long 
Again to try a voice so loud and strong ; 
To give his favourite topics some new grace, 
And gain some glory in such distant place ; 
To reap some present pleasure, and to sow 
Seeds of fair fame, in after-time to grow : 
Here will men say, “ We heard, at such an hour, 
The best of speakers—wonderful his power.’’ 


Inquiry made, he found that day would meet 
A learned Club, and in the very street : 
Knowledge to gain and give, was the design ; 
To speak, to hearken, to debate, and dine : 
This pleased our traveller, for he felt his force 
In either way, to eat or to discourse. 


Nothing more easy than to gain access 
To men like these, with his polite address : 
So he succeeded, and first look’d around, 
To view his objects and to take his ground ; 
And therefore silent chose awhile to sit, 
Then enter boldly by some lucky hit ; 
Some observation keen or stroke severe, 
Te cause some wonder or excite, some fear. 


Now, dinner past, no longer he supprest 
His strong dislike to be a silent guest ; 
Subjects and words were now at his command,— 
When disappointment frown'd on all he plann’d ; 
For, hark !—he heard amazed, on every side, 
His Church insulted and her Priests belied ; 
he J.aws reviled, the Ruling Power abused, 
The Land derided, and its Foes excused :— 
He heard and ponder’d— What, to men s0 vile, 
Should be his language? For his threat’ning style 
They were too many ;—if his speech were meek, 
They would despise such poor attempts to speak : 
At other times with every word at will, 
He now sat lost, perplex’d, astonish’d, still. 


Here were Socinians, Deists, and indeed 
All who, as foes to England’s Church, agreed ; 
But still with creeds unlike, and some without a 

creed : 

Here, too, fierce friends of Liberty he saw, 
Who own’d no prince and who obey no law ; 
There were Reformers of each different sort, 
Foes to the Laws, the Priesthood, and the Court ; 
Some on their fav’rite plans alone intent, 
Some purely angry and malevolent : 
‘The rash were proud to blame their Country's 
The vain, to seem supporters of a cause ;_ [laws ; 
One ecall’d for change, that he would dread to see ; 
Another sigh’d for Gallic Liberty! - 
And numbers joining with the forward crew, 
For no one reason—but that numbers do. 


“ How,” said the Justice, “ can this trouble rise, 
This shame and pain, from creatures I despise %”’ 
And Conscience answer’d,—‘ The prevailing cause 
Is, thy delight in listening to applause ; 

Here, thou art seated with a tribe who spurn 
Thy favourite themes, and into laughter turn 
Thy fears and wishes ; silent and obscure, 
Thyself, shalt thou the long harangue endure ; 
And learn, by feeling, what it is to force 
On thy unwilling friends the long discourse : 
What though thy thoughts be just, and these, it 
seems, 
Are traitors’ projects, idiots’ empty schemes ; 
Yet minds like bodies cramm’d, reject their food, 
Nor will be forced and tortured for their good !’ 


At length, a sharp, shrewd, sallow man arose, 
And begg’d he briefly might his mind disclose ; 
“It was his duty, in these worst of times, 

To inform the govern’d of their Rulers’ crimes :’ 
This pleasant subject to attend, they each 
Prepared to listen, and forbore to teach. 


Then voluble and fierce the wordy Man 
Through a long chain of favourite horrors ran :— 
First, of the Church, from whose enslaving power 
He was deliver’d, and he bless’d the hour ; 

‘ Bishops and deans, and prebendaries all,’ 

He said, ‘ were cattle fatt’ning in the stall ; 
Slothful and pursy, insolent and mean, 

Were every bishop, prebendary, dean, 

And wealthy rector: curates poorly paid, 
Were only dull ;—he would not them upbraid.’ 


From priests he turn‘d to canons, creeds, and 
prayers, 
Rubrics and rules, and all our Church affairs ; 
Churches themselves, desk, pulpit, altar, all 
The Justice reverenced—and pronounced their fall. 


Then from Religion Hammond turn’d his view, 
To give our Rulers the correction due ; 
Not one wise action had these triflers plann’d ; 
There was, it seem’d, no wisdom in the land ; 
Save in this Patriot tribe, who meet at times 
To show the statesman’s errors and his crimes. 


Now here was Justice Bolt compell’d to sit, 
To hear the Deist’s scorn, the Rebel’s wit : 
The fact mis-stated, the envenom’d lie, 

And staring spell-bound made not one reply. 
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Then were our Laws abused—and with the laws, 
All who prepare, defend, or judge a cause : 
& We have no lawyer whom a man can trust,” 
Proceeded Hammond,—“ if the laws were just ; 
But they are evil ; ’tis the savage state 
Is only good, and ours sophisticate ! 
See ! the free ereatures in their woods and plains, 
Where without laws each happy monarch reigns, 
King of himself,—while we a number dread, 
By slaves commanded and by dunces led ; 
Oh, let the name with either state agree— [be.’’ 
Savage our own we’ll name, and civil theirs shall 


The silent Justice still astonish'd sate, 
And wonder’d much whom he was gazing at ; 
Twice he essay’d to speak—but in a cough, 
The faint, indignant, dying speech went off : 
« But who is this ?’’ thought he,—“ a demon vile, 
With wicked meaning and a vulgar style : 
Hammond they call him ; they can give the name 
Of man to devils—Why am I so tame ? 
Why crush I not the viper ?””—Fear replied, 
‘ Watch him awhile and let his strength be tried ; 
He will be foil’d, if man ; but if his aid 
Be from beneath, ’tis well to be afraid.’ 


“ We are call’d free !”’ said Hammond—“ dole- 
ful times, 
When rulers add their insult to their crimes ; 
For should our scorn expose each powerful vice, 
It would be libel, and we pay the price.” 


Thus with licentious words the man went on, 
Proving that liberty of speech was gone ; 
That all were slaves—nor had we better chance, 
For better times, than as allies to France. 


Loud groan’d the Stranger—Why, he must 
relate ; 
And own’d “ In sorrow for his Country’s fate ;”” 
* Nay, she were safe,” the ready Man replied, 
* Might Patriots rule her, and could Reasoners 
guide ; 
When all to.vote, to speak, to teach are free, 
Whate’er their creeds or their opinions be ; 
When books of statutes are consumed in flames, 
And courts and copyholds are empty names : 
Then will be times of joy,—but ere they come, 
Havoe, and war, and blood must be our doom.” 


The man here paused—then loudly for Reform 
He call’d, and hail’d the prospect of the storin ; 
The wholesome blast, the fertilising flood— 
Peace gain’d by tumult, plenty bought with blood : 
Sharp means, he own’d ; but when the land’s 

disease 
Asks cure complete, no med’cines are like these. 


Our Justice now, more led by fear than rage, 
Saw it in vain with madness to engage ; 
With imps of darkness no man seeks to fight, 
Knaves to instruct, or set deceivers right : 
Then as the daring speech denounced these woes, 
Sick at the soul, the grieving Guest arose ; 
Quick on the board his ready cash he threw, 
And from the demons to his closet flew : 
There when secured, he pray’d with earnest zeal, 
That all they wish’d, these patriot-souls might feel ; 
“ Let them to France, their darling country, haste, 
And all the comforts of a Frenchman taste ; 


Let them his safety, freedom, pleasure know, 
Feel all their rulers on the land bestow ; 
And be at length dismiss’d by one unerring blow ; 
Not hack’d and hew’d by one afraid to strike, 
But shorn by that which shears all men alike ; 
Nor, as in Britain, let them curse delay 
Of law, but borne without a form away— 
Suspected, tried, condemn’d and carted in a day; 
Oh ! let them taste what they so much approve, 
These strong fierce freedoms of the land they 
love *. 


Home came our Hero, to forget no more 
The fear he felt and ever must deplore : 
For though he quickly join’d his friends again, 
And could with decent force his themes maintain ; 
Still it occurr’d that, in a luckless time, 
He fail’d to fight with Heresy and Crime ; 
It was observed his words were not so strong, 
His tones so powerful, his harangues so long, 
As in old times—for he would often drop 
The lofty look, and of a sudden stop ; 
When Conscience whisper’d, that he once was still, 
And let the wicked triumph at their will ; 
And therefore now, when not a foe was near, 
He had no right so valiant to appear. 


Some years had pass’d, and he perceived his fears 
Yield to the spirit of his earlier years,— 
When at a meeting, with his friends beside, 
He saw an object that awaked his pride, 
His shame, wrath, vengeance, indignation—ali 
Man’s harsher feelings did that sight recall. 


For lo ! beneath him fix’d, our man of law, 
That lawless man the foe of order, saw ; 
Once fear’d, now scorn’d; once dreaded, now 
A wordy man, and evil every word; [abhorr’d, 
Again he gazed,—“ It is,” said he, “ the same ; 
Caught and secure : his master owes him shame :" 
So thought our Hero, who each instant found 
His courage rising, from the numbers round, 


As when a felon has escaped and fled, 
So long, that law conceives the culprit dead ; 
And back recall’d her myrmidons, intent 
On some new game, and with a stronger scent ; 
Till she beholds him in a place, where none 
Could have conceived the culprit would have gone ; 
There he sits upright in his seat, secure, 
As one whose conscience is correct and pure : 
This rouses anger for the old offence, 
And scorn for all such seeming and pretence : 
So on this Hammond look’d our Hero bold, 
Rememb’ring well that vile offence of old : 
And now he saw the rebel dared to intrude 
Among the pure, the loyal, and the good ; 
The crime provoked his wrath, the folly stirr’d his 


‘Nor wonder was it, if so strange a sight | blood : 


Caused joy with vengeance, terror with del ght ; 
Terror like this a tiger might create, 

A joy like that to see his captive state, 

At once to know his force and then decree his fate. 


* The reader will perceive in these and the preceding 
verses allusions to the state of France, as that country 
was circumstanced some years since, rather than as it 
appears to be in the present date ; several years elapsing 
between the alarm of the loyal Magistrate on the occasion 
now related, and a subsequent event that farther illustrates 
the remark with which the narrative commences, 
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Hammond, much praised by numerous friends, 
wascome 

To read his lectures, so admired at home ; 
Historic lectures, where he loved to mix 
His free plain hints on modern polities : 
Here, he had heard, that numbers had design, 
Their business finish’d, to sit down and dine ; 
This gave him pleasure, for he judged it right 
To show by day, that he could speak at night. 
Rash the design—for he perceived, too late, 
Not one approving friend beside him sate ; 
The greater number, whom he traced around, 
Were men in black, and he conceived they frown’d. 
“T will not speak,” he thought ; “no pearls of 


mine 
Shall be presented to this herd of swine!” 
Not this avail’d him, when he cast his eye 
On Justice Bolt ; he could not fight, nor fly: 
He saw a man to whom he gave the pain, 
Which now he felt must be return’d again ; 
His conscience told him, with what keen delight 
He, at that time, enjoy’d a stranger’s fright ; 
That stranger now befriended—he alone, 
For all his insult, friendless to atone ; 
Now he could feel it cruel that a heart 
Should be distress’d and none to take its part ; 
€ Though one by one,’ said Pride, ‘ I would defy 
Much greater men, yet meeting every eye, 
I do confess a fear,—but he will pass me by.’ 


Vain hope ! the Justice saw the foe’s distress, 
With exultation he could not suppress ; 
He felt the fish was hook’d—and so forbore, 
In playful spite, to draw it to the shore. _[near, 
Hammond \ook’d round in ; but none were 
With friendly smile to still his growing fear ; 
But all above him seem’d a solemn row 
Of priests and deacons, so they seem’d below ; 
He wonder’d who his right-hand man might be— 
Vicar of Holt cum Uppingham was he ; 
And who the man of that dark frown possess’d— 
Rector of Bradley and of Barton-west ; 
“ A pluralist,’’ he growl’d—but check’d the word, 
That warfare might not, by his zeal, be stirr’d. 


But now began the man above, to show 
Fierce looks and tart & to the man below ; 
Who had some thoughts, his peace, by flight to 
seek— 
But how then lecture, if he dared not speak !— 


Now as the Justice for the war prepared, 
He seem’d just then to question if he dared : 
“He may resist, although his power be small, 
And growing desperate may defy us all ; 
One dog attack, and he prepares for flight— 
Resist another, and he strives to bite ; 
Nor can I say, if this rebellious cur 
Will fly for safety, or will scorn to stir.”’ 
Alarm’d by this, he lash’d his soul to rage, 
Burn’d with strong shame, and hurried to engage. 


As a male turkey straggling on the green, 
When by fierce harriers, terriers, mongrels seen, 
He feels the insult of the noisy train, 

And skulks aside though moved by much disdain ; 
But when that turkey at his own barn-door, 

Sees one poor straying puppy and no more, 

(A foolish puppy who had left the pack, 
Thoughtless what foe was threat’ning at his back,) 


— 


He moves about as ship prepared to sail, 

He hoists his proud rotundity of tail, 

The half-seal’d eyes and changeful neck he shows, 
Where, in its quick’ning colours, vengeance glows; 
From red to blue the pendant wattles turn, 

Blue mixed with red, as matches when they burn; 
And thus the intruding snarler to oppose, 

Urged by enkindling wrath, he gobbling goes. 


So look’d our Hero in his wrath, his cheeks 
Flush’d with fresh fires and glow’d in tingling 
streaks ; 

His breath by passion’s force awhile restrain’d, 
Like a stopp’d current greater force regain'd ; 
So spoke, so look’d he ; every eye and ear 
Were fix’d to view him or were turn’d to hear. 


“ My friends, you know me, you can witness all, 
How, urged by passion, I restrain my gall; 
And every motive to revenge withstand— 
Save, when I hear abused my native land. 


“Ts it not known, agreed, confirm’d, confess’d, 
That of all people, we are govern’d best ? 
We have the force of Monarchies ; are free, 
As the most proud Republicans can be ; 
And have those prudent counsels that arise 
In grave and cautious Aristocracies : 
And live there those, in such all-glorious state, 
Traitors protected in the land they hate ? 
Rebels, still warring with the laws that give 
To them subsistence !— Yes, such wretches live. 


“ Ours is a Church reform’d, and now no more 
Is aught for man to mend or to restore ; 
*Tis pure in doctrines, ’tis correct in creeds, 
Has nought redundant, and it nothing needs ; 
No evil is therein,—no wrinkle, spot, 
Stain, blame, or blemish ;—1 affirm there’s not. 


“ All this you know—now mark what once befel, 
With grief [ bore it, and with shame I tell: 
I was entrapp’d,—yes, so it came to pass, 
*Mid heathen rebels, a tumultuous class ; 
Each to his country bore a hellish mind, 
Each like his neighbour was of cursed kind ; 
The land that nursed them, they blasphemed ; the 

laws, 

Their Sovereign’s glory, and their Country’s cause ; 
And who their mouth, their master-fiend, and who 
Rebellion’s Oracle ’—You, caitiff, you!” 


He spoke, and standing stretch’d his mightyarm, 
And fix’d the Man of Words, as by a charm. 


“Howraved that Railer! Sure some hellish power 

Restrain’d my tongue in that delirious hour, 

Or I had hurl’d the shame and vengeance due, 
On him, the guide of that infuriate crew ; 

But to mine eyes, such dreadful looks appear’d, 
Such mingled yell of lying words I heard, 

That I conceived around were demons all, 

And till I fled the house, I fear’d its fall.’ 


“Oh! could our Country from our coasts expel 
Such foes! to nourish those who wish her well : 
This her mild laws forbid, but we may still 
From us eject them by our sovereign will ; 

This let us do.’”’—He said, and then began 
A gentler feeling for the Silent Man ; 
Ey’n in our Hero’s mighty soul arose, 

A touch of pity for experienced woes ; 


‘ 
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° But this was transient, and with angry eye 
| He sternly look’d, and paused for a reply. 


| _’Twasthenthe Man of many Words would speak-- 
| But in his trial, had them all to seek ; 

| To find a friend he look’d the circle round, 

_ | But joy or scorn in every feature found : 

| He sipp’d his wine, but in those times of dread 


| Wine only adds confusion to the head; 


* In doubt he reason’d with himself,—“ And how 
_ } Harangue at night, if I be silent now ?”’ 


_ | From pride and praise received, he sought to draw 


} Courage to speak, but still remain’d the awe ; 
_} One moment rose he with a forced disdain, 

4; And then abash’d, sunk sadly down again ; 
_ | While in our Hero’s glance he seem’d to read, 

| “Slave and insurgent! what hast thou to plead ?’”— 


| | By desperation urged, he now began :— 
| | “I seek no favour—I—the Rights of Man ! 


| | Claim ; and I,—nay !—but give me leave—and I 


Insist—a man—that is—and in reply, 

| I speak.”——Alas ! each new attempt was vain : 
| Confused he stood, he sate, he rose again ; 

At length he ta defiance, sought the door, 
Cursed the whole synod, and was seen no more. 


“Laudwe,” said Justice Bolt,“ the Powers above; 
Thus could our speech the sturdiest foe remove.’’ 
Exulting now, he gain’d new strength of fame, 
And lost all feelings of defeat and shame. 


* He dared not strive, you witness’d—dared not 
His voice, nor drive at his accursed drift: [lift 
So all shall tremble, wretches who oppose 
Our church or State—thus be it to our foes.” 


He spoke, and, seated with his former air, 
Look’d his full self, and fill’d his ample chair ; 
Took one full bumper to each favourite cause, 

_ And dwelt all night on politics and laws, 
With high applauding voice, that gain’d him high 

- applause. - 
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Che PBarting Baur. 


a 


I did not take my leave of him, but had 
Most pretty things to say: ere I could tell him 
How I would think of him, at certain hours, 
Such thoughts and such ;—or ere I could 
Give him that parting kiss, which I had set 
Betwixt two charming words—comes forth my father.— 
Cymnzuing, Act I. Scene 4. 


Grief hath changed me since you saw me last, 
And careful hours with Time’s deformed hand 
Hath written strange defeatures o’er my face. 
Comxpy or Exnors, Act V. Scene.5. 


Oh ! if thou be the same Egean, speak, 
And speak unto the same Emilia, 
Comepy or Errors, Act V. Scene 5. 


I ran it through, ev'n from my boyish years, 
To the very moment when she bade me tell it, 
Wherein I spake of most disastrous chances, 
Of moving accident by fire and flood, 
Of being taken by the insolent foe 
And sold to slavery. 
Ornec1, Act I. Scene 3. 


Hp oid ae eens with ne storms of fate, 
83 come a we nes amon, ou; 
Give hima little ‘arth, fee charity. x Ni 
Hunry VIII. Act IV. Scene 2. 


Minvrety trace man’s life ; year after year, 
Through all his days let all his deeds appear. 


And then, though some may in that life be strange, 
Yet there appears no vast or sudden change : 
The links that bind those various deeds are seen, 
And no mysterious void is left between. 


But let these binding links be all destroy’d, 
All that through years he suffer’d or enjoy’d ; 
Let that vast gap be made, and then behold— 
This was the youth, and he is thus when old ; 
Then we at once the work of Time survey, 
And in an instant see a life’s decay ; 

Pain mix’d with pity in our bosoms rise, 
And sorrow takes new sadness from surprise. 


Beneath yon tree, observe an ancient pair— 
A sleeping man ; a woman, in her chair, 
Watching his looks, with kind and pensive air : 
No wife, nor sister she, nor is the name 
Nor kindred of this friendly pair the same ; 

Yet so allied are they, that few can feel 

Her constant, warm, unwearied, anxious zeal : 

Their years and woes, although they long have 
lo 

Keep their good name and conduct unreproved ; 

Thus life’s small comforts they together share, 

And while life lingers, for the grave prepare. 


No other subjects on their spirits press, 
Nor gain such int’rest as the past distress : 
Grievous events, that from the mem'ry drive 
Life’s common cares, and those alone survive, 
Mix with each thought, in every action share, 
Darken each dream and blend with every prayer. 


To David Booth, his fourth and last-horn boy, 
Allen his name, was more than common joy ; 
And as the child grew up, there seem’d in him 
A more than common life in every limb ; 

A strong and handsome stripling he became, 
And the gay spirit answer’d to the frame ; 

A lighter, happier lad was never seen, 

For ever easy, cheerful, or serene ; 

His early love he fix’d upon a fair 

And gentle Maid—they were a handsome pair, 


They at an infant-school together play’d, 
Where the foundation of their love was laid ; 
The boyish champion would his choice attend 
In every sport, in every fray defend. 

As prospects open’d and as life advanced, 

They walk’d together, they together danced 5 

On all occasions, from their early years, 

They mix’d their joys and sorrows, hopes and 
fears ; 

Each heart was anxious, till it could impart 

Its daily feelings to its kindred heart ; 

As years increased unnumber’d petty wars 

Broke out between them ; jealousies and jars; | 

Causeless indeed, and ‘ollow’d by a peace, | 

That gave to love—growth, vigour and increase. | 

Whilst yet a boy, when other minds are void, 

Domestic thoughts young Allen’s hours employ’d ; 

Judith in gaining hearts had no concern, 

Rather intent the Matron’s part to learn ; 

Thus early prudent and sedate they grew, 

While lovers, thoughtful—and, though children, 
true. 

To either parents not a day appear’d, 

When with this love they might have interfered : 
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Childish at first, they cared not to restrain ; 
And strong at last, they saw restriction vain ; 
Nor knew they when that passion to reprove— 
Now idle fondness, now resistless love. 


So while the waters rise, the children tread 
On the broad Estuary’s sandy bed ; 
But soon the channel fills, from side to side 
Comes danger rolling with the deep’ning tide ; 
Yet none who saw the rapid current flow, 
Could the first instant of that danger know. 


The Lovers waited till the time should come, 
When they together could possess a home : 
In either house were men and maids unwed, 
Hopes to be soothed, and tempers to be led. 
Then Allen’s mother, of his favourite maid 
Spoke from the feelings of a mind afraid : 
* Dress and amusements were her soe employ,” 
She said,—* entangling her deluded boy ;” 
And yet, in truth, a mother’s jealous love 
Had much imagined and could little prove ; 
Judith had beauty—and if vain, was kind, 
Discreet, and mild, and had a serious mind. 


Dull was their prospect—when the Lovers met, 
They said, we must not—dare not venture yet : 
“Oh! conid I labour for thee,’’ Adlen cried, 

“ Why should our friends be thus dissatisfied ! 
On my own arm I could depend, but they 

Still urge obedience,—must I yet obey ?” 

Poor Judith felt the grief, but grieving begg’d delay. 


At length a prospect came that seem’d to smile, 
And faintly woo them, from a Western Isle ; 
A kinsman there a widow’s hand had gain’d, 
§ Was old, was rich, and childless yet remain’d ; 
Would some young Booth to his affairs attend, 
And wait awhile, he might expect a friend.’ 
The elder brothers, who were not in love, 
Fear’d the false seas, unwilling to remove ; 
But the young Allen, an enamour’d boy, 
| Eager an independence to enjoy, 
Would through all perils seek it,—by the sea,— 
Through labour, danger, pain, or slavery. 
The faithful Judith his design approved, 
For both were sanguine, they were youngand loved. 
The mother’s slow consent was then obtain’d ; 
The time arrived, to part alone remain’d : 
All things prepared, on the expected day 
Was seen the vessel anchor'd in the bay. 
From her would seamen in the evening come, 
To take the advent’rous Allen from his home ; 
With his own friends the final day he pass’d, 
And every painful hour, except the last. 
The grieving Father urged the cheerful glass, 
To make the moments with less sorrow pass ; 
Intent the Mother look’d upon her son, 
And wish’d the assent withdrawn, the deed undone; 
The younger Sister, as he took his way, 
Hung on his coat, and begg’d for more delay : 
But his own Judith call’d him to the shore, 
Whom he must meet, for they might meet no 

more ; 

And there he found her—faithful, mournful, true, 
Weeping and waiting for a last adieu ! 
The ebbing tide had left the sand, and there 
Moved with slow steps the melancholy pair : 
Sweet were the painful moments,—but how sweet, 
And without pain, when they again should meet ! 


Now either spoke, as hope and fear impress’d 
Each their alternate triumph in the breast. 


Distance alarm’d the maid—she cried, “Tis 
And danger too—* it is a time of war : [fax !” 
Then in those countries are diseases strange, 

And women gay, and men are prone to change : 

What then may happen in a year, when things 

Of vast importance every moment brings ! 

But hark ! an oar!” she cried, yet none appear’d— 

T'was love’s mistake, who fancied what it fear’d : 

And she continued,—* Do, my Allen, keep 

Thy heart from evil, let thy passions sleep ; 

Relieve it good, nay glorious, to prevail, 

And stand in safety where so many fail ; 

And do not, Allen, or for shame, or pride, 

Thy faith abjure, or thy profession hide : 

Can I believe his love will lasting prove, 

Who has no reverence for the God I love ? 

I know thee well ! how good thou art, and kind ; 

But strong the passions that invade thy mind.— 

Now, what to me hath Allen to commend ?” ~ 

“ Upon my mother,’’ said the youth, “ attend ; 

Forget her spleen, and in my place appear, 

Her love to me will make my Judith dear : 

Oft I shall think (such comfort lovers seek) 

Who speaks of me, and fancy what they speak : 

Then write on all occasions, always dwell 

On Hope’s fair prospects, and be kind and well, 

And ever choose the fondest, tenderest style.” _ 

She answer’d, “ No,’’ but answer’d with a smile. 

“ And now, my Judith, at so sad a time, 

Forgive my fear, and call it not my crime ; 

When with .our youthful neighbours ’tis thy 
chance 

To meet in walks, the visit or the dance, 

When every lad would on my lass attend, 

Choose not a smooth designer for a friend ; 

That fawning Philip !—nay, be not severe, 

A rival’s hope must cause a lover’s fear.’’ 


Displeased she felt, and might in her reply 
Have mix’d some anger, but the boat was nigh, 
Now truly heard !—it soon was full in sight !— 
Now the sad farewell, and the long good-night ; 
For, see !_his friends come hastening to the beach, 
And now the gunwale is within the reach : 

* Adieu ! — farewell !—remember!”—and what 
more 

Affection taught, was utter’d from the shore | 

But Judith left them with a heavy heart, 

Took a last view, and went to weep apart ! 

And now his friends went slowly from the place, 

Where she stood still, the dashing oar to trace, 

Till all were silent !—for the Youth she pray’d, 

And softly then return’d the weeping Maid. 


They parted, thus by hope and fortune led, 
And Judith’s hours in pensive pleasure fled ; 
But when return’d the Youth?—the Youth no 
more 
Return’d exulting to his native shore ; 
But forty years were past, and then there came 
A worn-out man with wither’d limbs and lame, 
His mind oppress’d with woes and bent with age 
his frame : 
Yes ! old and grieved, and trembling with decay, 
Was Allen landing in his native bay, 
Willing his breathless form should blend with 
kindred clay. e 
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In an autumnal eve he left the beach, 

In such an eve he chanced the port to reach : 

He was alone; he press’d the very place 

Of the sad parting, of the last embrace: 

There stood his parents, there retired the Maid, 
So fond, so tender, and so much afraid ; 

And on that spot, through many a year, his mind 
Turn’d mournful back, half sinking, half resign’d. 


No one was present : of its crew bereft, 
A single boat was in the billows left ; 
Sent from some anchor’d vessel ir’the bay, 
At the returning tide to sail away : 
O’er the black stern the moonlight softly play’d, 
The loosen’d foresail flapping in the shade : 
All silent else on shore ; but from the town 
A drowsy peal of distant bells came down : 
From the tall houses here and there, a light 
Served some confused remembrance to excite : 
“ There,”’ he observed, and new emotions felt, 
Was my first home—and yonder Judith dwelt : 
Dead! dead are all! I long—I fear to know,” 
He said, and walk’d impatient, and yet slow. 


Sudden there broke upon his grief a noise 
Of merry tumult and of vulgar joys : 
Seamen returning to their ship were come, 
With idle numbers straying from their home ; 
Allen among them mix’d, and in the old 
Strove some familiar features to behold ; 
While fancy aided memory :—“ Man! 
cheer ?” 
A sailor cried ; “ Art thou at anchor here ?” 
Faintly he answer’d, and then tried to trace 
Some youthful features in some aged face : 
A swarthy matron he beheld, and thought 
She might unfold the very truths he sought ; 
Confused and trembling, he the dame address’d : 
* The Booths! yet live they?” pausing and op- 
press’d : 
Then spake again :—“ Is there no ancient man, 
David his name ?—assist me, if you can.— 
Flemmings there were—and Judith, doth she 
live ?” 


what 


The woman gazed, nor could an answer give ; 


Yet wond’ring stood, and all were silent by, 


| Feeling a strange and solemn sympathy. 


The woman musing, said: “ She knew full well 
Where the old people came at last to dwell ; 
They had a married daughter, and a son, 

But they were dead, and now remain’d not one.”’ 


* Yes,” said an elder, who had paused intent 
On days long past, “ there was a sad event ;— 
One of these Booths—it was my mother’s tale— 
Here left his lass, I know not where to sail : 

She saw their parting, and observed the pain ; 

But never came the unhappy man again ! ’”’ 

“ The ship was captured ””—Allen meekly said : 

“ And what became of the forsaken Maid ?’”’ 

The woman answer’d: “ [I remember now, 

She used to tell the lasses of her vow, 

And of her lover's loss, and I have seen 

The gayest hearts grow sad where she has been : 

Yet in her grief she married, and was made 

Slave to a wretch, whom meekly she obeyed, 

And early buried—but I know no more. 

And hark! our friends are hast’ning to the 
shore.” 


Allen soon found a lodging in the town, 
And walk’d a man unnoticed up and down. 
This house, and this, he knew, and thought a face 
He sometimes could among a number trace : 
Of names remember’d there remain’d a few, 
But of no favourites, and the rest were new: 
A merchant’s wealth, when Allen went to sea, 
Was reckon’d boundless.—Could he living be ? 
Or lived his son ? for one he had, the heir 
To a vast business, and a fortune fair. 
No! but that heir’s poor widow, from her shed, 
With erutches went to take her dole of bread - 
There was a friend whom he had left a boy, 
With hope to sail the Master of a Hoy ; 
Him, after many a stormy day, he found, 
With his great wish, his life’s whole purpose 

crown’d. 

This Hoy’s proud Captain look’d in Allen’s face, 
‘* Your’s is, my friend,’”’ said he, “a woeful case : 
We cannot all succeed ; I now command 
The Betsey sloop, and am not much at land : 
But when we meet, you Shall your story tell 
Of foreign parts—I bid you now farewell !” 


Allen so long had left his native shore, 
He saw but few whom he had seen before ; 
The older people, as they met him, cast 
A pitying look, oft speaking as they pass’d~- 
“The Man is Allen Booth, and it appears 
He dwelt among us in his early years ; 
We see the name engraved upon the stones, 
Where this poor wanderer means to lay his bones.” 
Thus where he lived and loved—unhappy change!— 
He seems a stranger, and finds all are strange. 


But now a Widow, in a village near, 

Chanced of the melancholy man to hear ; 

Old as she was, to Judith’s bosom came 

Some strong emotions at the well-known name ; 

He was her much-loved Allen, she had stay’d 

Ten troubled years, a sad afflicted maid : 

Then was she wedded, of his death assured, 

And much of mis’ry in her lot endured ; 

Her husband died; her children sought their 
bread 

In various places, and to her were dead. 

The once-fond Lovers met; not grief nor age, 

Sickness or pain, their hearts could disengage : 

Each had immediate confidence ; a friend 

Both now beheld, on whom they might depend - 

“ Now is there one to whom I can éxpress 

My nature’s weakness, and my soul’s distress.” 

Allen look’d up, and with impatient heart— 

* Let me not lose thee—never let us part : 

So Heaven this comfort to my sufferings give, 

It is not all distress, to think and live.’’ 

Thus Allen spoke ; for time had not removed 

The charms attach’d to one so fondly loved : 

Who with more health, the mistress of their cot, 

Labours to soothe the evils of his lot. 

To her, to her alone, his various fate, 

At various times, ‘tis comfort to relate ; 

And yet is sorrow—she too loves to hear 

What wrings her bosom, and compels the tear. 


First he related—How he left the shore, 
Alarm’d with fears that they should meet no more : 
Then, ere the ship had reach’d her purposed 

course, 
They met and yielded to the Spanish force ; 
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Then ’cross the Atlantic seas they bore their prey, 

Who grieving landed from their sultry bay ; 

And marching many a burning league, he found 

Himself a slave upon a miner’s ground : 

There a good priest his native language spoke, 

And gave some ease to his tormenting yoke ; 

Kindly advanced him in his master’s grace, 

And he was station’d in an easier place : 

There, hopeless ever to escape the land, 

He to a Spanish maiden gave his hand ; 

In cottage shelter’d from the blaze of day, 

He saw his happy infants round him play ; 

Where summer shadows, made by lofty trees, 

Waved o’er his seat, and soothed his reveries: 

} E’en then he thought of England, nor could sigh, 

But his fond Isabel demanded ‘ Why ?’ 

Grieved by the story, she the sigh repaid, 

And wept in pity for the English Maid : 

Thus twenty years were pass’d, and pass’d his 
views 

Of further bliss, for he had wealth to lose : 

His friend now dead, some foe had dared to paint 

‘ His faith as tainted : he his spouse would taint ; 

Make all his children Infidels, and found 

An English Heresy on Christian Ground.’ 


“ Whilst I was poor,” said Allen, “ none would 
What my poor notions of religion were ; [care 
None ask’d me whom I worshipp’d, how I pray’d, 
If due obedience to the laws were paid : 

My good adviser taught me to be still, 

Nor to make converts had I power or will. 

I preach’d no foreign doctrine to my wife, 
And never mention’d Luther in my life ; 

I, all they said, say what they would, allow’d, 
And when the Fathers bade me bow, I bow’d : 
Their forms I follow’d, whether well or sick, 
And was a most obedient Catholic. 

But I had money, and these Pastors found 
My notions vague, heretical, unsound : 

A wicked book they seized ; the very Turk 
Could not have read a more pernicious work ; 
To me pernicious, who if it were good 

Or evil question’d not, nor understood : 

Oh! Had I little but the book possess’d, 

I might have read it, and enjoy’d my rest.” 


Alas! poor Allen, through his wealth was seen 
Crimes that by poverty concealed had been : 
Faults, that in dusty pictures rest unknown, 

Are in an instant through the varnish shown. 


He told their cruel mercy ; how at last, 
In Christian kindness for the merits past, 
They spared his forfeit life, but bade him fly, 
Or for-his crime and contumacy die ; 
Fly from all scenes, all objects of delight : 
His wife, his children weeping in his sight, 
All urging him to flee, he fled, and cursed his flight. 


He next related how he found a way, 
Guideless and grieving, to Campeachy Bay : 
There in the woods he wrought, and there, among 
Some lab’ring seamen, heard his native tongue : 
‘The sound, one moment, broke upon his pain 
With joyful force ; he long’d to hear again : 
Again he heard ; he seized an offer’d hand, 
* And when beheld you last our native land ?’’ 
He cried, “and in what county ? quickly say”— 
The seamen answer’d—strangers all were they ; 


One only at his native port had been ; 

He, landing once, the quay and church had seen, 

For that esteem’d; but nothing more he knew. 

Still more to know, would Allen join the crew, 

Sail where they sail'd, and, many a peril past, 

They at his kinsman’s isle their lenient cast ; 

But him they found not, nor could one relate 

Aught of his will, his wish, or his estate. 

This grieved not Allen ; then again he sail’d 

For England’s coast, again his fate prevail’d ; 

War raged, and he, an active man and strong, 

Was soon impress’d, and served his country long. 

By various shores he pass’d, on various seas, 

Never so happy as when void of ease.—— 

And then he told how in a calm distress’d, 

Day after day his soul was sick of rest ; 

When, as a log upon the deep they stood, 

Then roved his spirit to the inland wood ; 

Till, while awake, he dream’d, that on the seas 

Were his loved home, the hill the stream, the 
trees : [stand 

He gazed, he pointed to the scenes :—* There 

My wife, my children, ’tis my lovely land ; 

See! there my dwelling—oh ! delicious scene 

Of my best life—unhand me—are ye men?” 


And thus the frenzy ruled him, till the wind 
Brush’d the fond pictures from the stagnant mind. 


He told of bloody fights, and how at length 
The rage of battle gave his spirits strength : 


.| ?T'was in the Indian seas his limb he lost, 


And he was left half-dead upon the coast : 

But living gain’d, ’mid rich aspiring men, 

A fair subsistence by his ready pen. 

“ Thus,’’ he continued, “ pass’d unvaried years, 
Without events producing hopes or fears.” 
Augmented pay procured him decent wealth, 
But years advancing undermined his health : 
Then oft-times in delightful dream he flew 

To England’s shore,and scenes his childhood knew 
He saw his parents, saw his fav’rite maid, 

No feature wrinkled, not a charm decay’d ; 
And thus excited, in his bosom rose 

A wish so strong, it baffled his repose ; 
Anxious he felt on English earth to lie ; 

To view his native soil, and there to die. 


He then described the gloom, the dread he found, 
When first he landed on the chosen ground, 
Where undefined was all he hoped and fear’d, 
And how confused and troubled all appear’d ; 
His thoughts in past and present scenes employ’d, 
All views in future blighted and destroy’d :. 

His were a medley of bewild’ring themes, 
Sad as realities, and wild as dreams. 


Here his relation closes, but his mind 

Flies back again some resting-place to find ; 
Thus silent, musing through the day, he sees 

His children sporting by those lofty trees, 

Their mother singing in the shady scene, 

Where the fresh springs burst o’er the lively 
So strong his eager fancy, he affrights [green ;— 
The faithful widow by its pow’rful flights ;— 

For what disturbs him he aloud will tell, 

And cry—* Tis she, my wife! my Isabel !” 

“ Where are my children!”—Judith grieves te 


hear 
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Assiduous all his wishes to attend, 

Deprived of much, he yet may boast a friend ; 
Waitch’d by her care, in sleep, his spirit takes 
{ts flight, and watchful finds her when he wakes. 


’Tis now her office ; her attention see ! 
While her friend sleeps beneath that shading tree, 
Careful, she guards him from the glowing heat, 
And pensive muses at her Allen’s feet. 

And where ishe? Ah! doubtless in those 

scenes 
Of his best days, amid the vivid greens, 
Fresh with unnumber’d rills, where every gale 
Breathes the rich fragrance of the neighb’ring vale; 
Smiles not his wife, and listens as there comes 
The night-bird’s music from the thick’ning glooms ? 
And as he sits with all these treasures nigh, 
Blaze not with fairy-light the phosphor fly, 
When like a sparkling gem it wheels illumined by ? 
This is the joy that now so plainly speaks 
In the warm transient flushing of his cheeks ; 
For he is list’ning to the fancied noise 
Of his own children, eager in their joys :— 
All this he feels, » dream’s delusive bliss 
Gives the expression, and the glow like this. 
And now his Judith lays her knitting by, 
These strong emotions in her friend to spy ; 
For she can fully of their nature deem 
But see ! he breaks the long-protracted theme, . 
And wakes and cries—* My God! ’twas but a 
dream !”’ 


— = 


TALE III. 
Che Gentleman Farmer. 


Pause then, 
And weigh thy value with an even hand, 
If thou beest rated by thy estimation, 
Thou dost deserve enough. 
Mercuant or Venice, Act II. Scone 7. 


Because I will not do them wrong to mistrust any, I will do myself 
the right to trust none; and the fine is (for which 1 may go the finer), 
I will live a bachelor. 

Mucu Apo anour Nornrna, Act I. Scene 3. 


Throw physic to the dogs; I'l] none of it. : 
Macsern, Act VY. Scene 3. 


His promises are, as he then was, mighty ; 


And his performance, as he now is, nothing. 
4 Henry Vib Act IV. Scene 2. 


Gwy¥n was a Farmer, whom the farmers all, 
Who dwelt around, the Gentleman would call ; 
‘Whether in pure humility or pride, 

They only knew, and they would not decide. 


/Far diff’rent he from that dull plodding tribe, 
Whom it was his amusement to describe ; 
Creatures no more enliven’d than a clod, 

But treading still as their dull fathers trod ; 

_ | Who lived in times when not a man had seen 

_ | Corn sown by Drill, or thresh’d by a Machine : 
_ | He was of those whose skill assigns the prize 
For creatures fed in Pens, and Stalls, and Sties ; 
And who, in places where Improvers meet, 

To fill the land with fatness, had a seat ; 

Who in large mansions live like petty kings, 

_ | And speak of Farms but as amusing things ; 
Who plans encourage, and who journals keep, 
And talk with lords about a breed of sheep. 


Two are the species in this genus known ; 
One, who is rich in his profession grown, 
Who yearly finds his ample stores increase, 
From fortune’s favours and a favouring lease 
Who rides his hunter, who his house adorns ; 
Who drinks his wine, and his disbursements scorns 
Who freely lives, and loves to show he can— 
This is the Farmer made the Gentleman. 


The second species from the world is sent, 
Tired with its strife, or with his wealth content : 
In books and men beyond the former read, 

To farming solely by a passion led, 

Or by a fashion ; curious in his land ; 
Nowplanning much, now changing what he plann’d: 
Pleased by each trial, not by failures vext, 

And ever certain to succeed the next ; 

Quick to resolve, and easy to persuade— 

This is the Gentleman, a Farmer made. 


Gwyn was of these ; he from the world with- 
Early in life, his reasons known tofew: [drew 
Some disappointment said, some pure good seuse, 
The love of land, the press of indolence : 

His fortune known, and coming to retire, 
If not a Farmer, men had call’d him ’Squire. 


Forty and five his years, no child or wife 
Cross’d the still tenour of his chosen life : 

Much land he purchased, planted far around, 
And let some portions of superfluous ground 

To farmers near him, not displeased to say, 
“My tenants,” nor “ our worthy landlord,” they. 


Fix’d in his farm, he soon display’d his skill 

In small-boned Lambs, the Horse-hoe, and the 
Drill ; 

From these he rose to themes of nobler kind, 
And show’d the riches of a fertile mind : 
To all around their visits he repaid, 
And thus his mansion and himself display’d. 
His rooms were stately, rather fine than neat, 
And guests politely call’d his house a Seat : 
At much expense was each apartment graced, 
His taste was gorgeous, but it still was taste : 
In full festoons the crimson curtains fell, 
The sofas rose in bold elastic swell ; 
Mirrors in gilded frames display’d the tints 
Of glowing carpets and of colour’d prints : 
The weary eye saw every object shine, 
And all was costly, fanciful, and fine. 


As with his friends he pass’d the social hours, 


‘| His generous spirit scorn’d to hide its powers ; 


Powers unexpected, for his eye and air 

Gave no sure signs that eloquence was there : 
Oft he began with sudden fire and force, 

As loth to lose occasion for discourse : 

Some, ’tis observed, who feel a wish to speak, 
Will a due place for introduction seek ; 

On to their purpose step by step they steal, 

And all their way, by certain signals, feel ; 
Others plunge in at once, and never heed 

Whose turn they take, whose purpose they impece; 
Resolved to shine, they hasten to begin, 

Of ending thoughtless—and of these was Gwyn. 
And thus he spake-———— 

“It grieves me to the soul, 
To see how Man submits to Man’s control ; 
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How overpower'd and shackled minds are led 
In vulgar tracks, and to submission bred : 

The coward never on himself relies, 

But to an equal for assistance flies ; 

Man yields to custom, as he bows to fate, 

In all things ruled—mind, body, and estate : 

In pain, in sickness, we for cure apply 

To them we know not, and we know not why ; © 
But that the creature has some jargon read, 
And got some Scotchman’s system in his head ; 
Some grave impostor, who will health ensure, 
Long as your patience or your wealth endure: 
But seek them well, the pale and sickly crew, 
They have not health, and can they give it you ! 
Thesesolemn cheats their various methods choose ; 
A system fires them, as a bard his muse : 
Hence wordy wars arise ; the learn’d divide, 
And groaning patients curse each erring guide. 


« Next, our affairs are govern’d, buy or sell, 
Upon the deed the Law must fix its spell ; 
Whether we hire or let, we must have still 
The dubious aid of an attorney’s skill ; 

They take a part in every man’s affairs, R 
And in all business some concern is theirs ; 
Because mankind in ways prescribed are found, 
Like flocks that follow on a beaten ground, 
Each abject nature in the way proceeds, 

That now to shearing, now to slaughter leads. 


«Should you offend, though meaning no offence, 
You have no safety in your innocence ; 
The statute broken then is placed in view, 
And men must pay for crimes they never knew : 
Who would by Law regain his plunder'd store, 
Would pick up fallen mercury from the floor : 
lf he pursue it, here and there it slides, 
He would collect it, but it more divides ; 
This part and this he stops, but still in vain, 
It slips aside, and breaks in parts again ; 
Till after time and pains, and care and cost, 
He finds his labour and his object lost. 


“But most it grieves me, (friends alone are 
round, ) 
To see a man in Priestly fetters bound ; 
Guides to the Soul, these Friends of Heaven 
contrive, ‘ 

Long as man lives, to. keep his fears alive ; 
Soon as an infant breathes, their rites begin ; 
Who knows not sinning, must be freed from sin ; 
Who needs no bond, must yet engage in vows ; 
Who has no judgment, must a creed espouse : 
Advanced in life, our boys are bound by rules, 
Are catechised in churches, cloisters, schools, 
And train’d in thraldom to be fit for tools : 
The youth grown up, he now a partner needs, 
And lo! a Priest, as soon as he succeeds. 
What man of sense can marriage-rites approve ? 
What man of spirit can be bound to love ? 
Forced to be kind! compell’d to be sincere ! 
Do chains and fetters make companions dear ? 
Pris‘ners indeed we bind ; but though the bond 
May keep them safe, it does not make them fond. 
The ring, the vow, the witness, licence, prayers, 
All parties known ! made public all affairs ! 
Such forms men suffer, and from these they date 
A deed of love begun with all they hate : 
Absurd ! that none the beaten road should shun, 
But love to do what other dupes haye dune. 


“ Well, now your Priest has made you one of 
Look you for rest? alas! you look in vain. [twain, 
If sick, he comes ; you cannot die in peace, 

Till he attends to witness your release ; 

To vex your soul, and urge you to confess 
The sins you feel, remember, or can guess : 
Nay, when departed, to your grave he goes, 
But there indeed he hurts not your repose. 


“Such are our burthens ; part we must sustain, 
But need not link new grievance to the chain : 
Yet men like idiots will their frames surround 
With these vile shackles, nor confess they’re bound: 
In all that most confines them they confide, 
Their slavery boast, and make their bonds their 

pride ; 
E’en as the pressure galls them, they declare, 
(Good souls !) how happy and how free they are ! 
As madmen, pointing round their wretched cells, 
Cry, ‘ Lo ! the palace where our honour dwells.’ 


“ Such is our state : but I resolve to live 
By rules my reason and my feelings give ; 
No legal guards shall keep enthra!l’d my mind, 
No slaves command me, and no teachers blind. 


“ Tempted by sins, let me their strength defy, 
But have no second in a surplice by ; 
No bottle-holder with officious aid, 
To comfort conscience, weaken’d and afraid : 
Then if I yield, my frailty is not known ; 
And, if I stand, the glory is my own. 


« When Truth and Reason are our friends, we 
Alive ! awake !—the superstitious dream. [seem 


“Oh! then, fair Truth, for thee alone I seek, 
Friend to the wise, supporter of the weak ; 
From thee we learn whate’er is right and just ; 
Forms to despise, professions to distrust ; 
Creeds to reject, pretensions to deride, 

And, following thee, to follow none beside.” 


Such was the speech ; it struck upon the ear 
Like sudden thunder, none expect to hear. 
He saw men’s wonder with a manly pride, 
And gravely smiled at guest electrified ; 
“A Farmer this !” they said, “oh! let him seek 
That place where he may for his country speak ; 
On some great question to harangue for hours, ~ 
While speakers hearing, envy nobler powers ! ”’ 


Wisdom like this, as all things rich and rare, 
Must be acquired with pains, and kept with care. 
In books he sought it, which his friends might view 
When their kind host the guarding curtain drew. 
There were historic works for graver hours, 

And lighter verse, to spur the languid powers ; 
There metaphysics, logic there had place ; 

But of devotion not a single trace— 

Save what is taught in Gibbon’s florid page, 

And other guides of this inquiring age ; 

There Hume appear’d, and near, a splendid book 
Composed by Gay’s good Lord of Bolingbroke : 
With these were mix’d the light, the free, the vain, 
And from a eorner peep'd the sage Tom Paine : 
Here four neat volumes Chesterfield were named, 
For manners much and-easy morals famed ; 
With chaste Memoirs of Females, to be read 
When deeper studies had confused the head. 
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‘Such his resources, treasures where he sought 
For daily knowledge till his mind was fraught ; 
Then when his friends were present, for their use 
He would the riches he had stored produce ; 

He found his lamp burn clearer, when each day 
He drew for all he purposed to display : 

For these occasions, forth his knowledge sprung, 
As mustard quickens on a bed of dung ; 

All was prepared, and guests allow’d the praise, 
For what they saw he could so quickly raise. 


Such this new friend ; and when the year came 
round, 

The same impressive, reasoning sage we found : 
Then, too, we saw the pleasant mansion graced 
With a fair Damsel—his no vulgar taste ; 
The neat Rebecca—sly, observant, still ; 
Watching his eye, and waiting on his will ; 
Simple yet smart her dress ; her manners meek, 
Her smiles spoke for her, she would seldom speak; 
But watch’d each look, each meaning to detect, 
And (pleased with notice) felt for all neglect. 


With her lived Gwyn a sweet harmonious life, 
Who, forms excepted, was a charming wife : 
The wives indeed, so made by vulgar law, 
Affected scorn, and censured what they saw ; 
And what they saw not, fancied ; said ’twas sin, 
And took no notice of the wife of Gwyn : 
But he despised their rudeness, and would prove 
Theirs was compulsion and distrust, not love: 
* Fools as they were! could they conceive that 

rings 

And parsons’ blessings were substantial things ?” 
They answer’d ‘“‘ Yes;” while he contemptuous 
Of the low notions held by simple folk: = [spoke 
Yet, strange that anger in a man so wise, 
Should from the notions of these fools arise ; 


Can they so vex us, whom we so despise ? 


Brave as he was, our hero felt a dread 
Lest those who saw him kind, should think him led ; 
If to his bosom fear a visit paid, 
It was, lest he should be supposed afraid : 
Hence sprang his orders ; not that he desired 
The things when done ; obedience he required ; 
And thus, to prove his absolute command 
Ruled every heart, and moved each subject hand, 
Assent he ask’d for every word and whim, 
To prove that he alone was king of him. 


The still Rebecca, who her station knew, 
With ease resign’d the honours not her due ; 
Well pleased she saw that men her board would 


grace, 
And wish’d not there to see a female face : 
When by her lover she his spouse was styled, 
Polite she thought it, and demurely smiled ! 
But, when he wanted wives and maidens round 
So to regard her, she grew grave and frown’'d ; 
And sometimes whisper’d—* Why should you 
respect 
These people's notions, yet their forms reject ?’ 


Gwyn, though from marriage bond and fetter 
Still felt abridgment in his liberty ; (free, 
Something of hesitation he betray’d, 
And in her presence thought of what he said. 
Thus fair Rebecca, though she walk’d astray, 


His creed rejecting, judged it right to pray ; 


To be at church, to sit with serious looks, 

To read her Bible, and her Sunday-books : 

She hated all those new and daring themes, 

And call’d his free conjectures ‘ Devil’s dreams :’ 
She honour’d still the Priesthood in her fall, 

And claim’d respect and reverence for them/‘all ; 
Call’d them ¢ Of sin’s destructive power the foes, 
And not such blockheads as he might suppose.’ 
Gwyn to his friends would smile, and sometimes 


say, 
Tis athe fool, why vex her in her way ?” 
Her way she took, and still had more in view, 
For she contrived that he should take it too, 
The daring freedom of his soul, ’twas plain, 
In part was lost in a divided reign ; 
A king and queen, who yet in prudence sway’d 
Their peaceful state, and were in turn obey’d. 


Yet such our fate, that when we plan the best, 
Something arises to disturb our rest : 
For though in spirits high, in body strong, 
Gwyn something felt—he knew not what-—was 

wrong ; 

He wish’d to know, for he believed the thing, 
If unremoved, would other evil bring : 
“ She must perceive, of late he could not eat, 
And when he walk’d, he trembled on his feet ; 
He had forebodings, and he seem’d as one 
Stopp’d on the road, or threaten’d by a dun ; 
He could not live ; and yet, should he apply 
To those physicians—he must sooner die.” 


The mild Rebecca heard with some disdain, 
And some distress, her friend and lord complain : 
His death she fear’d not, but had painful doubt 
What his distemper’d nerves might bring about ; 
With power like hers she dreaded an ally, 

And yet there was a person in her eye—— 

She thought, debated, fix’d-——“ Alas !’’ she said, 
‘ A case like yours must be no more delay’d : 
You hate these Doctors ; well ! but were a Friend 
And Doctor one, your fears would have an end : 
My cousin Mollet—Scotland holds him now— 

Is above all men skilful, all allow ; 

Of late a Doctor, and within a while 

He means to settle in this favour’d isle ; 

Should he attend you, with his skill profound, 
You must be safe, and shortly would be sound.’ 


When men in health against Physicians rail, 
They should consider that their nerves may fail ; 
Who calls a Lawyer rogue, may find, too late, 
On one of these depends his whole estate : 

Nay, when the world can nothing more produce, 
The Priest, the insulted Priest, may have his use : 
Ease, health, and comfort, lift a man so high, 
These powers are dwarfs that he can scarcely spy ; 
Pain, sickness, languor, keep a man so low, 

That these neglected dwarfs to giants grow. 
Happy is he who through the medium sees 

Of clear good sense—but Gwyn was not of these. 


He heard and he rejoiced : ‘Ah ! lethim come, 
And till he fixes, make my house his home.” 
Home came the Doctor—he was much admired ; 
He told the patient what his case required ; 

His hours for sleep, his time to eat and drink, 
When he should ride, read, rest, compose, or think 
Thus join’d peculiar skill and art profound, 

To make the fancy-sick no more than fancy-sound, 
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With suck: attention, who could long be ill ? 
Returning health proclaim’d the Docter’s skill. 
Presents and praises from a grateful heart 
Were freely offer’d on the patient’s part ; 

In high repute the Doctor seem’d to stand, , . 

But still had got no footing in the land ; 

7 as he saw the seat was rich and fair, 

He felt disposed to fix his station there + 

To gain his purpose, he perform’d the part 

Of a good actor, and prepared to start ; 

Not like a traveller in a day serene, [clean ; 

When the sun shone and when the roads were 

Not like the pilgrim, when the morning grey, 

The ruddy eve succeeding, sends his way ; 

But in a season when the sharp East wind 

Had all its influence on a nervous mind ; 

When past the parlour’s front it fiercely blew, 

And Gwyn sat pitying every bird that flew, 

This strange Physician said—* Adieu ! adieu ! 

Farewell !—Heaven bless you—if you should— 
but no, 

You need not fear—farewell ! ’tis time to go.” 


The Doctor spoke—and as the Patient heard, 
His old disorders (dreadful train !) appear’d ; 
He “ felt the tingling tremor, and the stress 
Upon his nerves that he could not express ; 
Should his good friend forsake him, he perhaps 
Might meet his death, and surely a relapse.” 
So, as the Doctor seem’d intent to part, 
He cried in terror, “ Oh ! be where thou art : 
Come thou art young, and unengaged ; oh ! come, 
Make me thy friend, give comfort to mine home ; 
I have now symptoms that require thine aid, 
Do, Doctor, stay” —the obliging Doctor stay’d. 


Thus Gwyn was happy ; he had now a friend, 
And a meek spouse on whom he could depend : 
But now possess’d of male and female guide, 
Divided power he thus must subdivide : 

In earlier days he rode, or sat at ease 
Reclined, and having but himself to please ; 
Now if he would a fav’rite nag bestride, 
He sought permission—* Now, Doctor, may I 
ride ?” 
(Rebecca’s eye her sovereign pleasure told) 
“J think you may, but guarded from the cold, 
Ride forty minutes.” Free and happy soul ! 
He scorn’d submission, and a man’s control ; 
But where such friends in every care unite 
All for his good, obedience is delight. 


Now Gwyn a Sultan bade affairs adieu, 
Led and assisted by the faithful two ; 
‘The favourite fair, Rebecca, near him sat, 
And whisper’d whom to love, assist, or hate ; 
While the chief Vizier eased his lord of cares, 
And bore himself the burden of affairs : 
No dangers could from such alliance flow, 
But from that law, that changes all below. 


When wintry winds with leaves bestrew’d the 
ground, 

And men were coughing all the village round ; 
When public papers of invasion told, 
Diseases, famines, perils new and old ; 
When philosophic writers fail’d to clear 
The mind of gloom, and lighter works to cheer ; 
Chen came fresh terrors on our Hero’s mind— 
Fears unforeseen, and feelings undefined. 


A 


: 


“ In outward ills,” he cried, “I rest assured 
Of my friend’s aid ; they will in time be cured ; 
But can his art subdue, resist, control 
These inward griefs and troubles of the soul? 
On! my Rebecca ! my disorder’d mind, 

No help in study, none in thought can find ; 
What must I do Rebecca?” She proposed 
The Parish-Guide ; but what could be disclosed 
To a proud Priest? “No! him have I defied, 
Insulted, slighted—shall he be my guide # 

But one there is, and if report be just, 

A wise good man, whom I may safely trust ; 
Who goes from house to house, from ear to ear, 


- To make his truths, his Gospel-truths, appear ; 


True if indeed they be, ’tis time that I should 
hear : 

Send for that man ; and if report be just, 

I, like Cornelius, will the teacher trust ; 

But if deceiver, I the vile deceit 

Shall soon discover, and discharge the cheat.” 


To Doctor Mollet was the grief confess’d, 
While Gwyn the freedom of his mind express’d ; 
Yet own’d it was to ills and errors prone, 

And he for guilt and frailty must atone. 
“My books, perhaps,” the wav’ring mortal cried, 
“ Like men deceive—I would be satisfied ; 

And to my soul the pious man may bring 
Comfort and light—do let me try the thing.” 


The cousins met, what pass’d with Gwyn was 
told : 

“ Alas!’ theDoctor said, “ how hard to hold 

These easy minds, where all impressions made 

At first sink deeply, and then quickly fade ; 

For while so strong these new-born fancies reign, 

We must divert them, to oppose is vain : 

You see him valiant now, he scorns to heed 

The bigot’s threat’nings or the zealot’s creed ; 

Shook by a dream, he next for truth receives 

What frenzy teaches, and what fear believes ; 

And this will place him in the power of one 


Whom we must seek, because we cannot shun.” 


Wisp had been ostler at a busy inn, 
Where he beheld and grew in dread of sin ; 


' Then to a Baptists’ Meeting found his way, 


Became a convert, and was taught to pray ; 
Then preach’d ; and being earnest and sincere, 
Brought other sinners to religious fear : 
Together grew his influence and his fame, 

Till our dejected Hero heard his name : 

His little failings were a grain of pride, 

Raised by the numbers he presumed to guide ; 
A love of presents, and of lofty praise 

For his meek spirit and his humble ways ; 

But though this spirit would on flattery feed, 
No praise could blind him and no arts mislead : 
To him the Doctor made the wishes known 

Of his good Patron, but conceal’d his own ; 

He of all teachers had distrust and doubt, 

And was reserved in what he came about ; 
Though on a plain and simple message sent, 

He had a secret and a bold intent : 
Their minds at first were deeply veil’d ; disguise 
Form’d the slow speech, and oped the eager eyes ; 
Till by degrees sufficient light was thrown 

On every view, and all the business shown, 
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| Wisp, asa skilful guide who led the blind, 


Had powers to rule and awe the vapourish mind ; 


| But not the changeful will, the wavering fear to 


bind : 


: | And should his conscience give him leave to dwell 
_ | With Gwyn, and every rival power expel, 
| (A dubious point,) yet he, with every care, 


Might soon the lot of the rejected share ; 

And other Wisps be found like him to reign, 
And then be thrown upon the world again : 
He thought it prudent then and felt it just, 
The present guides of his new Friend to trust ; 
True he conceived, to touch the harder heart 
Of the cool Doctor, was beyond his art ; 


| But mild Rebdecca, he could surely sway, 
| While Gwyn would follow where she led the way ; 
| So to do good, (and why a duty shun, 


Because rewarded for the good when done ?) 


| He with his Friends would join in all they plann’d, 

_ | Save when his faith or feelings should withstand ; 
_| There he must rest, sole judge of his affairs, 
While they might rule exclusively in theirs. 


| When Gwyn his message to the Teacher sent, 
He fear’d his Friends would show their discontent ; 
And prudent seem’d it to the attendant pair, 


| Not all at once to show an aspect fair : 


On Wisp they seem’d to look with jealous eye, 


| And fair Redecca was demure and shy ; 
| But by degrees the Teacher’s worth they knew, 


And were so kind, they seem’d converted too. 


Wisp took occasion to the Nymph to say, 
“ You must be married ; will you name the day ?”’ 
She smiled,—“’ Tis well ; but shouldhe not comply, 
Is it quite safe the experiment to try ?”— 


_| “Mychild,” the Teacher said, “ Who feels remorse, 


(And feels not he ?) must wish relief of course ; 


_| And can he find it, while he fears the crime !— 


*| Yet marvell’d too, to find his ; 
_| “But what the cause?” he cried ; “ tis genuine 


Hi You must be married ; will you name the time ?” 


Glad was the Patron as a man could be, 
guides 


love for me.” 


Each found his part, and let one act describe 


_}| The powers and honours of the accordant tribe :-— 
| A man for favour to the mansion speeds, 

_}| And conns his threefold task as he proceeds ; 

| To Teacher Wisp, he bows with humble air, 

| And begs his interest for a barn’s repair ; 


Then for the Doctor he inquires, who loves 


| To hear applause for what his skill improves, 


And gives for praise, assent,—and to the Fair, 


| He brings of pullets a delicious pair ; 


| | Thus sees a pessant, with discernment nice, 


A love of power, conceit, and avarice. 


Lo! now the change complete; the convert 
Gwyn 


} Has sold his books, and has renounced his sin ; 


| Mollet his body orders, Wisp his soul ; 


_}| And o’er his purse, the Lady takes control ; 
} No friends beside he needs, and none attend— 


Soul, Body, and Estate, has each a friend ; 


| And fair Rebecca leads a virtuous life— 
_} She rules a Mistress, and she reigns a Wife. 


TALE IV. 
Prucrastination. 


_—— 


; Heaven witness 
I have been to you ever true and humble. 
Hewry VIII. Act IL Scene 4. 


Gentle lady, 
When first I did impart my love to you, 
I freely told you all the wealth I had. 
. Meacuant or Vance, Act I11. Scene 2. 


The fatal time 
Cuts off all ceremonies and vows of love, 
And ample interchange of sweet discourse, 
Whicli so long sunder’d friends should dwell upon. 
Ricuarp III. Act V. Scene 3. 


1 know thee not, old Man, fall to thy prayers. 
2 Henry 1V. Act V Scene 5. 


ole ‘ Farewell, 
ou pure impiety, thou impious purity, 
For thee I'll lock up all the . tes a love. 
uc Apo ‘r Nornine, Act IV. Scene 2. 


Love will expire ; the gay, the happy dream 
Will turn to scorn, indiff’rence, or esteem : 
Some favour’d pairs, in this exchange, are blest, 
Nor sigh for raptures in a state of rest : 

Others, ill match’d, with minds unpair’d, repent 
At once the deed, and know no more content ; 
From joy to anguish they, in haste, decline, 
And with their fondness, their esteem resign ; 
More luckless still their fate, who are the prey 
Of long-protracted hope and dull delay ; 

*Mid plans of bliss, the heavy hours pass on, 
Till love is wither’d, and till joy is gone. 


This gentle flame two youthful hearts possess’d, 
The sweet disturber of unenvied rest : 
The prudent Dinah was the maid beloved, 
And the kind Rupert was the swain approved: 
A wealthy aunt her gentle niece sustain’d, 
He, with a father, at his desk remain’d. 
The youthful couple, te their vows sincere, 
Thus lov’d expectant ! year succeeding year, 
With pleasant views and hopes, but not a prospect 
near. 
Rupert some comfort in his station saw, 
But the poor Virgin lived in dread and awe ; 
Upon her anxious looks the Widow smiled, 
And bade her wait, ‘for she was yet a child.’ 


She for her neighbour had a due respect, 


Nor would his son encourage or reject ; 

And thus the pair, with expectations vain, 
Beheld the seasons change and change again : 
Meantime the Nymph her tender tales perused, 
Where cruel aunts impatient girls refused ; 
While hers, though teazing, boasted to be kind, 
And she, resenting, to be all resign’d. 


The Dame was sick, and when the Youth applied 

For her consent, she groan’d, and cough’d, and 
cried ; 

Talk’d of departing, and again her breath 
Drew hard, and cough’d, and talk’d again of death : 
« Here you may live, my Dinah! here the boy 
And you together my estate enjoy;” 
Thus to the lovers was her mind exprest, 
Till they forbore to urge the fond request. 


Servant, and nurse, and comforter, and friend, 
Dinah had still some duty to attend ; 
But yet their walk, when Rupert’s evening call 
Obtain’d an hour, made sweet amends for all : 
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So long they now each other’s thoughts had known, 
Xhat nothing seem’d exclusively their own ; 

But with the common wish, the mutual fear, 
They now had travell’d to their thirtieth year. 


At length a prospect open’d,—but, alas ! 
Long time must yet, before the union, pass ; 
Rupert was call’d in other clime, to increase 
Another’s wealth and toil for future peace : 
Loth were the Lovers ; but the aunt declared 
’T was fortune’s call, and they must be prepared ; 
“ You now are young, and for this brief delay, 
And Dinah’s care, what I bequeath will pay ; 
All will be yours ; nay, love ! suppress that sigh, 
The kind must suffer, and the best must die ;’’ 
Then came the cough, and strong the signs it gave, 
Of holding long contention with the grave. 


The lovers parted with a gloomy view, 
And little comfort,’ but that both were true ; 
He for uncertain duties doom’d to steer, 
While hers remain’d too certain and severe. 


Letters arrived, and Rupert fairly to:d— 
His cares were many, and his hopes were cold ; 
The view more clouded, that was never fair, 
And love alone preserved him from despair ;’ 
In other letters brighter hopes he drew, 
“His friends were kind, and he believed them 
true.” 


When the sage widow Dinah’s grief descried, 
She wonder’d much why one so happy sigh’d ; 
Then bade her see how her poor aunt sustain’d 
The ills of life, nor murmur’d nor complain’d. 
To vary pleasures, from the Lady’s chest 
Were drawn the pearly string and tabby-vest ; 
Beads, jewels, laces,—all their value shown, 
With the kind notice—“ They will be your own.” 


This hope, these comforts cherish’d day by day, 
To Dinah’s bosom made a gradual way ; 
Till love of treasure had as large a part 
As love of Rupert in the Virgin’s heart, 
Whether it be that tender passions fail, 
From their own nature, while the strong prevail ; 
Or whether Avarice, like the poison-tree,* 
Kills all beside it, and alone will be ; 
Whatever cause prevail’d, the pleasure grew 
In Dinah’s soul,—she loved the hoards to view ; 
With lively joy those comforts she survey’d, 
And love grew languid in the careful Maid. 


Now the grave Niece partook the Widow s cares, 
Look’d to the great, and ruled the small affairs 
Saw elean’d the plate, arranged the china show, 
And felt her passion for a shilling grow : ' 
The indulgent aunt increased the maid’s delight, 
By placing tokens of her wealth in sight ; 

She loved the value of her bonds to tell, 
And spake of stocks, and how they rose and fell. 


This passion grew, and gain’d at length such 
sway 
That other passions shrank to make it way ; 


* Allusion is here made, not to the well-known species 
of sumach, called the poison-oak, or toxicodendron, but 
to the tupas, or poison-tree of Java; whether it be real or 
imaginary; this is tio proper place for inquiry, 


ane 


Romantic notions now the heart forsook, 
She read but seldom, and she changed her book; 
And for the verses she was wont to send, 
Short was her prose, and she was Rupert’s friend. 
Seldom she wrote, and then the Widow’s cough, 
And constant call, excused her breaking off ; 
Who, now oppress’d, no longer took the air, 

But sate and dozed upon an easy chair. 

The cautious Doctor saw the case was clear, 

But judged it best to have companions near : 
They came, they reason’d, they prescribed—at last, 
Like honest men, they said their hopes were past : 
Then came a priest—’tis comfort to reflect, 
When all is over, there was no neglect : 

And all was over—by her Husband's bones, 

The Widow rests beneath the sculptured stones ; 
That yet record their fondness and their fame, 
While all they left the Virgin’s care became; 
Stock, bonds, and buildings ;—it disturb’d her rest, 
To think what load of troubles she possess’d : 
Yet, if a trouble, she resolved to take 

The important duty, for the donor’s sake ; 

She too was heiress to the Widow’s taste, 

Her love of hoarding and her dread of waste. 


Sometimes the past would on her mind intrude, 
And then:a conflict full of care ensued ; 
The thoughts of Rupert on her mind would press, 
His worth she knew, but doubted his success : 
Of old she saw him heedless ; what the boy 
Forbore to save, the man would not enjoy ; 
Oft had he lost the chance that care would seize, 
Willing to live, but more to live at ease : 
Yet could she not a broken vow defend, 
And Heaven, perhaps, might yet enrich her friend. 


Month after month was pass’d,and all were spent 
In quiet comfort and in rich content : 
Miseries there were, and woes, the world around, 
But these had not her pleasant dwelling found ; 
She knew that mothers grieved, and widows wept, 
And she was sorry, said her prayers, and slept : 
Thus pass’d the seasons, and to Dinah’s board 
Gave what the seasons to the rich afford ; 
For she indulged, nor was her heart so small, 
That one strong passion should engross it all: 


A love of splendour now with av’rice strove, 
And oft appear’d to be the stronger love : 
A secret pleasure fill’d the Widow’s breast, 
When she reflected on the hoards possess’d ; 
But livelier joy inspired the ambitious Maid, 
When she the purchase of those hoards display’d : 
In’small but splendid room she loved to see 
That all was placed in view and harmony ; 
There as with eager glance she look’d around, 
She much delight in every object found ; 
While books devout were near her—to destroy, 
Should it arise, an overflow of joy. 


Within that fair apartment, guests might see 
The comforts cull’d for wealth by vanity : _ 
Around the room an Indian paper blazed, 
With lively tint and figures boldly raised ; 
Silky and soft upon the floor below, 

The elastic carpet rose with crimson glow ; 

All things around implied both cost and care, 
What met the eye was elegant or rare : : 
Some curious trifles round the room were laid, 
By Hope presented to the wealthy Maid : 
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Within a costly case of varnish’d wood, 

Tn level rows, her polish’d volumes stood ; 
Shown as a favour to a chosen few, 

To prove what beauty for a book could do : 


| Asilver urn, with curious work was fraught ; 
| A silver lamp from Grecian pattern wrought : 


Above her head, all gorgeous to behold, 
A time-piece stood on feet of burnish’d gold ; 
A stag’s-head crest adorn’d the pictured case, 


} Through the pure crystal shone the enamell’d 


face 3 
It click’d from prayer to prayer, from meal to meal. 


Here as the Lady sat, a friendly pair 
Stepp’d in to admire the view, and took their chair: 
They then related how the young and gay 
Were thoughtless wandering in the broad highway; 
How tender damsels sail’d in tilted boats, 
And laugh’d with wicked men in scarlet coats ; 
And how we live in such degen’rate times, 
That men conceal their wants, and show their 

crimes ; 

While vicious deeds are screen’d by fashion’s name, 
And what was once our pride, is now our shame. 


Dinah was musing, as her friends discoursed, 
When these last words a sudden entrance forced 
Upon her mind, and what was once her pride 
And now her shame, some painful views supplied ; 
Thoughts of the past within her bosom press’d, 
And there a change was felt, and was confess’d : 
While thus the Virgin strove with secret pain, 
Her mind was wandering o’er the troubled main ; 


| Still she was silent, nothing seem’d to see, 


But sat and sigh’d in pensive reverie, 


The friends prepared new subjects to begin, 


| When tall Susannah, maiden starch, stalk’d in ; 


Not in her ancient mode, sedate and slow, 

As when she came, the mind she knew, to know ; 
Nor as, when list’ning half an hour before, 

She twice or thrice tapp’d gently at the door ; 
But, all decorum cast in wrath aside, 

€I think the devil’s in the man "’ she cried ; 


| ©A huge tall sailor, with his tawny cheek, 


And pitted face, will with my lady speak ; 

He grinn’d an ugly smile, and said he knew, 
Please you, my Lady, ’twould be joy to you ; 
What must I answer ?—Trembling and distress’d 
Sank the pale Dinah by her fears oppress’d ; 
When thus alarm’d, and brooking no delay, 

Swift to her room the stranger made his way : 


“ Revive, my love !”’ said he, “ I’ve done thee 


Give me thy pardon,”’ and he look’d alarm : 
Meantime the prudent Dinah had contrived, 


| Her soul to question, and she then revived. 


‘See ! my good friend, and then she raised her 
head 


} ©The bloom of life, the strength of youth is fled ; 
| Living we die ; to us the world is dead ; 


We parted blest with health, and I am now 


| Age-struck and feeble, so I find art thou ; 
| Thine eye is sunken, furrow’d is thy face, 


And downwards look’st thou—so we run our race ; 
And, happier they whose race is nearly run, 
Their troubles over, and their duties done.’ 


——- 


And, while on brilliants moved the hands of steel, 


“True, lady, true, we are not girl and boy; 
But time has left us something to enjoy !” 


f bk om ! thou hast learn’d my fortune !—yes, 
Ive 
To feel how poor the comforts wealth can give. 
Thou too perhaps art wealthy ; but our fate 
Still mocks our wishes, wealth is come too late.’ 


“To me nor late nor early ; I am come 
Poor as I left thee to my native home: 
Nor yet,” said Rupert, “ will I grieve ; ’tis mine 
To share thy comforts, and the glory thine ; 
For thou wilt gladly take that generous part 
That both exalts and gratifies the heart, 
While mine rejoices :*—‘ Heavens !’ return’d the 
‘ This talk to one so wither’d and decay’d? [Maid, 
No ; all my care is now to fit my mind 
For other spousal, and to die resign’d ; 
As friend and neighbour, I shall hope to see 
These noble views, this pious love in thee ; 
That we together may the change await, 
Guides and spectators in each other’s fate ; 
When fellow-pilgrims, we shall daily crave 
The mutual prayer that arms us for the grave.’ 


Half angry, half in doubt, the Lover gazed 
On the meek Maiden, by her speech amazed ; 
“‘ Dinah,”’ said he, * dost thou respect thy vows ? 
What spousal mean’st thou? thou art Rupert's 

spouse ; 

The chance is mine to take, and thine to give ; 
But, trifling this, if we together live : 
Can I believe, that, after all the past, 
Our vows, our loves, thou wilt be false at last ? 
Something thou hast—I know not what—in view ; 
I find thee pious—let me find thee true.” 


* Ah! cruel this ; but do, my friend, depart ; 
And, to its feelings, leave my wounded heart.’ 


* Nay speak at once ; and Dinah, let me know, 
Mean’st thou to take me, now I’m wreck’d, in tow ? 
Be fair ; nor longer keep me in the dark ; 

Am I forsaken for a trimmer spark ? 

Heaven’s spouse thou art not ; nor can I believe 
That God accepts her who will Man deceive : 
True I am shatter’d, I have service seen, 

And service done, and have in trouble been ; 

My cheek (it shames me not) has lost its red, 
And the brown buff is o’er my features spread ; 
Perchance my speech is rude ; for I among 

The untamed have been, in temper and in tongue! 
Have been trepann’d, have lived in toil and care, 
And wrought for wealth I was not doom’d to share: 
It touch’d me deeply, for I felt a pride 

In gaining riches for my destined bride : 

Speak then my fate ; for these my sorrows past, 
Time lost, youth fled, hope wearied, and at last 
This doubt of thee—a childish thing to tell, 

But certain truth—my very throat they swell ; 
They stop the breath, and but for shame could I 
Give way to weakness, and with passion cry ; 
These are unmanly struggles, but I feel 

This hour mustend them, and perbaps wi!! heal.” — 


Here Dinah sigh’d as if afraid to speak— 
And then repeated—‘ They were frail and weak 5 
His soul she loved, and hoped he had the grace 
Yo fix his thoughts upon a better place.’ 
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dhe ceased ;—with steady glance, as if to see 
‘Uhe very root of this hypocrisy, 
He her small fingers moulded in his hard 
And branzed broad hand; then told her his regard, 
His best respect were gone, but Love had still 
Hold in his heart, and govern’d yet the will, 
Or he would curse her :—saying this he threw 
The hand in scorn away, and bade adieu 
To every ling’ring hope, with every care in view. 


Proud and indignant, suffering, sick, and poor, 
He grieved unseen ; and spoke of love no more— 
Till all he felt in indignation died, 

As hers had sunk in avarice and pride. 


In health declining as in mind distress’d 
To some in power his troubles he confess’d, 
And shares a parish-gift ;—at prayers he sees 
The pious Dinah dropp’d upon her knees ; 
Thence as she walks the streets with stately air, 
As chance directs, oft meet the parted pair : 
When he, with thickset coat of Badge-man’s blue, 
Moves near her shaded silk of changeful hue ; 
When his thin locks of grey approach her braid, 
A costly purchase made in beauty’s aid ; 
When his frank air, and his unstudied pace, 
Are seen with her soft manner, air, and grace, 
And his plain artless look with her sharp meaning 

face ; 

It might some wonderin astrangermove, ~*~ 
How these together could have talk’d of love. 


Behold them now! see there a Tradesman 
stands, 

And humbly hearkens to some fresh commands ; 

He moves to speak, she interrupts him—‘ Stay,’ 

Her air expresses, ‘ Hark ! to what I say ?’ 

Ten paces off, poor Rupert on a seat 

Has taken refuge from the noon-day heat, 

His eyes on her intent, as if to find 

What were the movements of that subtle mind : 

How still !—how earnest is he !—it appears 

His thoughts are wand’ring through his earlier 
years ; 

Through years of fruitless labour, to the day 

When all his earthly prospects died away ; 

“ Had I,” he thinks, “ been wealthier of the two, 

Would she have found me so unkind, untrue ? 

Or knows not man when poor, what man when 
rich will do ? 

Yes, yes ! I feel that I had faithful proved, 

And pean have soothedand raised her, bless’d and 
oved,”’ 


But Dinah moves—she had observed before, 
The pensive Rupert at an humble door : 
Some thoughts of pity raised by his distress, 
Some feeling touch of ancient tenderness ; 
Religion, duty urged the Maid to speak, 
In terms of kindness to a man so weak : 
But pride forbade, and to return would prove 
She felt the shame of his neglected love ; 
Nor wrapp’d in silence could she pass, afraid 
Each eye should see her, and each heart upbraid ; 
One way remain’d—the way the Levite took, 
Who without mercy could on misery look ; 
(A way perceived by craft, approved by pride,) 
She cross’d and pass’d him on the other side. 


"TALE V. 
. Che Patran. 


It were all one, 
That I should love a bright peculiar star 
And think to wed it; she is so much above me; 
In her bright radiance and collateral heat, 
Must I be comforted, not in her sphere. 
Au.'s Wait rHat Enve Wecr, Act I. Scene 1. 


Poor wretches that depend 
On greatness’ favours dream as 1 have done, 
Wake and find nothing. 
Cymoueting, Act V. Scene 4. 


And since 
The affliction of my mind amends, with which 
1 fear a madness held me. 
Tumeust, Act V. 


A BOROUGH-BAILIFF, who to law was train’d, 
A wife and sons in decent state maintain’d ; 
He had his way in life’s rough ocean steer’d, 
And many a rock and coast of danger clear’d ; 
He saw where others fail’d, and care had he, 
Others in him should not such failings see : 
His sons in various busy states were placed, 
And all began the sweets of gain to taste ; 
Save John, the younger; who, of sprightly parts, 
Felt not a love for money-making arts : 
In childhood feeble, he, for country air, 
Had long resided with a rustic pair ; 
All round whose room were doleful ballads, songs, 
Of lovers’ sufferings and of ladies’ wrongs ; 
Of peevish ghosts who came at dark midnight, 
For breach of promise, guilty men to fright ; 
Love, marriage, murder, were the themes, with 
All that on idle, ardent spirits seize ; [these, 
Robbers on land and pirates on the main, 
Enchanters foil’d, spells broken, giants slain ; 
Legends of love, with tales of halls and bowers, 
Choice of rare songs, and garlands of choice 

flowers, 

And all the hungry mind without a choice devours. 


From Village-children kept apart by pride, 
With such enjoyments, and without a guide, 
Inspired by feelings all such works infused, 

John snatch’d a pen, and wrote as he perused ;_ 
With the like fancy, he could make his knight 
Slay half an host and put the rest to flight ; 

With the like knowledge, he could make him ride 
From isle to isle at Parthenissa’s side ; 

And with a heart yet free, no busy brain 

Form’d wilder notions of delight and pain, 

The raptures smiles create, the anguish of disdain, 


Such were the fruits of John’s poetic toil, 
Weeds, but still proofs of vigour in the soil : 
He nothing purposed but with vast delight, 
Let Fancy loose, and wonder’d at her flight : 
His notions of poetic worth were high, 

And of his own still-hoarded poetry ; 
These to his father’s house he bore with pride, 4 
A miser’s treasure, in his room to hide ; : 
Till spurr’d by glory, to a reading friend 
He kindly show’d the sonnets he had penn’d ; 
With erring juégment, though with heart sincere, 
That friend exclaim’d, “These beauties must ap 
ear. ” . 
In Rens they claim’d their share of fame, | 
Though undistinguish’d by their author’s name; | 
And with delight the young enthusiast found 
The muse of Marcus with applauses crown’d, 
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This heard the Father, and with some alarm ; 
‘ The boy,’ said he, ‘ will neither trade nor farm ; 
He for both Law and Physic is unfit, 
Wit he may have, but cannot live on wit : 
Let him his talents then to learning give, 
Where verse is honour’d, and where poets live.’ 


John kept his terms at College unreproved, 
Took his degree, and left the life he loved ; 
Not yet ordain’d, his leisure he employ’d 
In the light labours he so much enjoy’d; 

His favourite notions and his daring views 
Were cherish’d still, and he adored the Muse. 


“A little time, and he should burst to light, 
And admiration of the world excite ; 
And every friend, now cool and apt to blame 
His fond pursuit, would wonder at his fame.’”’ 
When led by fancy, and from view retired, 
He call’d before him all his heart desired ; 
“ Fame shall be mine, then wealth shall I possess, 
And beauty next an ardent lover bless ; 
For me the maid shall leave her nobler state, 
Happy to raise and share her poet’s fate.’’ 
He saw each day his Father’s frugal board, 
With simple fare by cautious prudence stored ; 
Where each indulgence was foreweigh’d with care, 
And the great maxims were to save and spare ; 
Yet in his walks, his closet, and his bed, 
All frugal cares and prudent counsels fled ; 
And bounteous Fancy, for his glowing mind, 
Wrought various scenes, and all of glorious kind: 
Slaves of the ring and Jamp! what need of you, 
When Fancy’s self such magic deeds can do? 


Though rapt in visions of no vulgar kind, 
To common subjects stoop’d our Poet’s mind ; 
And oft, when wearied with more ardent flight, 
He felt a spur satiric song to write : 
A rival burgess his bold Muse attack’d, 
And whipp’d severely for a well-known fact ; 
For while he seem’d to all demure and shy, 
Our Poet gazed at what was passing by ; 
And ev’n his Father smiled when playful wit, 
From his young Bard, some haughty object hit. 


From ancient times, the Borough where they 
Had mighty contest at elections felt : [dwelt 
Sir Godfrey Ball, ’tis true, had held in pay 
Electors many for the trying day ; 

But in such golden chains to bind them all, 
Required too much for e’en Sir Godfrey Ball. 
A member died, and to supply his place, 

Two heroes enter’d for the important race ; 

Six Godfrey’s friend and Earl Fitzdonnei’s son, 
Lord Frederick Damer, both prepared to run ; 

_| And partial numbers saw with vast delight 

Their good young Lord oppose the proud old 
Knight. 


Our poet’s Father, at a first request, 
Gave the young Lord his vote and interest ; 
And what he could our Poet, for he stung 
The foe by verse satiric said and sung : 
_ | Lord Frederick heard of all this youthful zeal, 
And felt as Lords upon a canvass feel ; 
| He read the satire, and he.saw the use 
That such cool insult, and such keen abuse, 
pent on the wavering minds of voting men pro- 
uce : 


Then too his praises were in contrast seen, 
“ A Lord as noble as the Knight was mean.” 


*T much rejoice,” he cried, “such worth to 
To this the world must be no longer blind ; [find, 
His glory will descend from sire to son, 

The Burns of English race, the happier Chatter- 
Our Poet’s mind, now hurried and elate, [¢on.” 
Alarm’d the anxious Parent for his fate ; 

Who saw with sorrow, should their Friend succeed, 
That much discretion would the Poet need. 


Their Friend succeeded, and repaid the zeal 
The Poet felt, and made opposers feel, 
By praise,(from Lords how soothing and how 
And invitation to his noble seat. [sweet !) 
The Father ponder’d, doubtful if the brain 
Of his proud Boy such honour could sustain ; 
Pleased with the favours offer’d to a son, 
But seeing dangers few so ardent shun. 


Thus, when they parted, to the youthful breast 
The Father’s fears were by his love impress’d : 
“ There will you find, my Son, the courteous ease 
That must subdue the soul it means to please ; 
That soft attention which ev’n beauty pays 
To wake our passions, or provoke our praise ; 
There all the eye beholds will give delight, 
Where every sense is flatter’d like the sight : 
This is your peril ; can you from such.scene 
Of splendour part and feel your mind serene, 
And in the father’s humble state resume 
The frugal diet and the narrow room ?” 

To this the Youth with cheerful heart replied, 
Pleased with the trial, but as yet untried ; 
And while professing patience, should he fail, 
He suffer’d hope o’er reason to prevail. 


Impatient, by the morning mail convey’d, 
The happy guest his promised visit paid ; 
And now arriving at the Hall, he tried 
For air composed, serene and satisfied ; 

As he had practised in his reom alone, 

And there acquired a free and easy tone : 

There he had said, “ Whatever the degree 

A man obtains, what more than man is he ?” 
And when arrived,—* This room is but a room ; 
Can aught we see the steady soul o’ercome ? 

Let me in all a manly firmness show, 

Upheld by talents, and their value know.” 


This Reason urged ! but it surpass’d his skill 
To be in act as manly as in will : 
When he his Lordship and the Lady saw, - 
Brave as he was, he felt oppress’d with awe ; 
And spite of verse, that so much praise had won, 
The Poet found he was the Bailiff’s son. 


But dinner came, and the succeeding hours 
Fix’d his weak nerves, and raised his failing 
powers ; 
Praised and assured, he ventured once or twice 
On some remark, and bravely broke the ice ; 
So that at night, reflecting on his words, 
He found, in time, he might converse with Lords. 


Now was the Sister of his Patron seen,— 
A lovely creature, with majestic mien ; 
Who, softly smiling while she look’d so fair, 
Praised the young Poet with such friendly air ; 
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Such winning frankness in her looks express’d, 
And such attention to her Brother’s guest ; 

That so much beauty, join’d with speech so kind, 
Raised strong emotions in the Poet's mind ; 

Till reason fail’d his bosom to defend, 

From the sweet power of this enchanting Friend.— 
Rash boy ! what hope thy frantic mind invades ? 
What love confuses, and what pride persuades ! 
Awake to Truth ! should’st thou deluded feed 

On hopes so groundless—thou art mad indeed. 


What say’st thou, wise-one ? “ that all power- 
ful Love 

Can fortune’s strong impediments remove ; 
Nor is it strange that worth should wed to worth, 
The pride of Genius with the pride of Birth.” 
While thou art dreaming thus, the Beauty spies 
Love in thy tremor, passion in thine eyes ; 
And with the amusement pleased, of conquest vain, 
She seeks her pleasure, careless of thy pain ; 
She gives thee praise to humble and confound, 
Smiles to ensnare and flatters thee to wound. 


Why has she said, that in the lowest state 
The noble mind insures a noble fate ? 
And why thy daring mind to glory call ? 
That thou may’st dare and suffer, soar and fall. 
Beauties are tyrants, and if they can reign, 
They have no feeling for their subject’s pain ; 
Their victim’s anguish gives their charms applause, 
And their chief glory is the woe they cause : 
Something of this was felt, in spite of love, 
Which hope, in spite of reason, would remove. 


Thus lived our youth, with conversation, books, 
And Lady Emma’s soul-subduing looks ; 
Lost in delight, astonish’d at his lot, 
All prudence banish’d, all advice forgot,— 
Hopes, fears, and every thougha, were fix’d upon 
the spot. 


*Twas autumn yet, and many a day must frown 
On Brandon-Hall, ere went my Lord to town ; 
Meantime the Father, who had heard his,boy 
Lived in a round of luxury and joy ; 

And justly thinking that the youth was one 

Who, meeting danger, was unskill’d to shun ; 
Knowing his temper, virtue, spirit, zeal, 

How prone to hope and trust, believe and feel ; 
These on the parent’s soul their weight impress’d, 
And thus he wrote the counsels of his breast. 


‘ John, thou’rt a genius ; thou hast some pre- 

tence, 

[ think, to wit, but hast thou sterling sense ? 

That which, like gold, may through the world go 
forth, 

And always pass for what ’tis truly worth ; 

Whereas this genius, like a bill, must take 

Only the value our opinions make. 


‘Men famed for wit, of dangerous talents vain, 
Treat those of common parts with proud disdain ; 
The powers that wisdom would, improving, hide, 
They blaze abroad with inconsid’rate pride ; 
While yet but mere probationers for fame, 

They seize the honour they should then disclaim : 
Honour so hurried to the light must fade, 
The lasting laurels flourish in the shade. 

J 


‘ Genius is jealous ; I have heard of some 
Who, if unnoticed, grew perversely dumb 3 
Nay, different talents would their envy raise, 
Poets have sicken’d at a dancer's praise ; 
And one, the happiest writer of his time, 
Grew pale at hearing Reynolds was sublime ; 
That Rutland’s Duchess wore a heavenly smile— 
And I, said he, neglected all the while ! 


‘ A waspish tribe are these, on gilded wings, 
Humming their lays, and brandishing their stings ; 
And thus they move their friends and foes among, 
Prepared for soothing or satiric song. 


‘ Hear me, my boy, thou hast a virtuous mind— 
But be thy virtues of the sober kind ; 
Be not a Quizote, ever up in arms 
To give the guilty and the great alarms: 
If never heeded, thy attack is vain ; 
And if they heed thee, they'll attack again ; 
Then too in striking at that heedless rate, 
Thou in an instant may’st decide thy fate. 


‘ Leave admonition—let the Vicar give 
Rules how the Nobles of his flock should live ; 
Nor take that simple fancy to thy brain, 

That thou canst cure the wicked and the vain. 


‘Our Pope, they say, once entertain’d the whim, 
Who fear’d not God should be afraid of him ; 
But grant they fear’d him, was it further said, 
That he reform’d the hearts he made afraid ? 

Did Chartres mend? Ward, Waters, and a score 
Of flagrant felons, with his floggings sore ? 

Was Cibber silenced? No ; with vigour blest, 
And brazen front, half earnest, half in jest, 

He dared the Bard to battle, and was seen 

In all his glory match’d with Pope and spleen ; 
Himself he stripp’d, the harder blow to hit, 

Then boldly match’d his ribaldry with wit ; 

The Poet’s conquest Truth and Time proclaim, 
But yet the battle hurt his peace and fame. 


€ Strive not too much for favour, seem at ease, 
And rather pleased thyself, than bent to please : 
Upon thy Lord with decent care attend, 
But not too near ; thou canst not be a friend ; 
And favourite be not, ’tis a dangerous post,— 
Is gain’d by labour, and by fortune lost : 
Talents like thine may make a man approved, 
But other talents trusted and beloved. 
Look round, my Son, and thou wilt early see 
The kind of man thou art not form’d to be. 


‘ The real favourites of the Great are they 
Who to their views and wants attention pay, 
And pay it ever ; who, with all their skill, 
Dive to the heart, and learn the secret Will ; 
If that be ‘ricious, soon can they provide 
The favourite ill, and o’er the soul preside ; 
For vice is weakness, and the artful know 
Their power increases as the passions grow ; 
If indolent the pupil, hard their task ; 

Such minds will ever for amusement ask ; 
And great the labour ! for a man to choose, 
Objects for one whom nothing can amuse ; 
For ere those objects can the soul delight, 
They must to joy the soul herself excite ; 
Therefore it is, this patient, watchful kind 
With gentle friction stir the drowsy mind : 
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Fix’d on their end, with caution they proceed, 
And sometimes give, and sometimes take the lead; 
Will now a hint convey, and then retire, 

And let the spark awake the lingering fire > 

Or seek new joys and livelier pleasures bring, 

_| To give the jaded sense a quick’ning spring. 


| These arts, indeed, my Son must not pursue ; 
_ | Nor must he quarrel with the tribe that do : 


_| It is not safe another’s crimes to know, 


Nor is it wise our proper worth to show ;— 

“My Lord,” you say, “engaged me for that 
worth ;”— 

‘True, and preserve it ready to come forth; 

_| If question’d, fairly answer,—and that done, 

_ | Shrink back, be silent, and thy Father’s son ; 

For they who doubt thy talents scorn thy boast, 
But they who grant them will dislike thee most : 
Observe the prudent ; they in silence sit, 


__ | Display no learning and affect no wit ; 


They hazard nothing, nothing they assume, 
But know the useful art of acting dumb. 

Yet to their eyes each varying look appears, 
And every word finds entrance at their ears. 


‘ Thou art Religion’s advocate—take heed, 
Hurt not the cause, thy pleasure ’tis to plead ; 


_ | With wine before thee, and with wits beside, 
_ | Do not in strength of reasoning powers confide ; 


What seems to thee convincing, certain, plain, 
They will deny, and dare thee to maintain; , 
And thus will triumph o’er thy eager youth, 


| While thou wilt grieve for so disgracing Truth. 


. With pain I’ve seen, these wrangling wits 
among, 

Faith’s weak defenders, passionate and young ; 

Weak thou art not, yet not enough on guard, 

Where Wit and Humour keep their watch and 
ward : 

Men gay and noisy will o’erwhelm thy sense, 

Then loudly laugh at Truth’s and thy expense ; 

While tle kind Ladies will do all they can 

To check their mirth, and ery ‘ The good young 

man !’ 


* Prudence, my Boy, forbids thee to commend 
The cause or party of thy Noble Friend ; 

What are his praises worth, who must be known 
To take a Patron’s maxims for his own ? 

When ladies sing, or in thy presence play, 

Do not, dear John, in rapture melt away ; 

*Tis not thy part, there will be list’ners round, 
To cry Divine! and doat upon the sound ; 
Remember too, that though the poor have ears, 
They take not in the music of the spheres ; 
They must not feel the warble and the thrill, 
Or be dissolved in ecstacy at will ; 

Beside ’tis freedom, in a youth like thee, 

To drop his awe, and deal in ecstacy ! 


* In silent ease, at least in silence, dine, 
Nor one opinion start of food or wine : 
Thou know’st that all the science thou canst boast, 
Is of thy father’s simple boil’d and roast ; 
Nor always these ; he sometimes saved his cash, 
By interlinear days of frugal hash : 
Wine hadst thou seldom ; wilt thou be so vain 
As to decide on claret or champagne $ 


Dost thou from me derive this taste sublime, 
Who order port the dozen at a time ? 

When (every glass held precious in our eyes) 
We judged the value by the bottle’s size : 
Then never merit for thy praise assume, 


- Its worth well knows each servant in the room. 


* Hard, Boy, thy task, to steer thy way among 
That servile, supple, shrewd, insidious throng ; 
Who look upon thee as of doubtful race, 

An interloper, one who wants a place : 
Freedom with these let thy free soul condemn, 
Nor with thy heart’s concerns associate them. 


Of all be cautious—but be most afraid 
Of the pale charms that grace My Lady’s Maid ; 
Of those sweet dimples, of that fraudful eye, 
The frequent glance design’d for thee to spy ; 
The soft bewitching look, the fond bewailing sigh: 
Let others frown and envy ; she the while 
(Insidious syren !) will demurely smile ; 
And for her gentle purpose, every day 
Inquire thy wants, and meet thee in thy way ; 
She has her blandishments, and, though so weak, 
Her person pleases, and her actions speak : 
At first her folly may her aim defeat ; 
But kindness shown, at length will kindness meet: 
Have some offended ? them will she disdain, 
And, for thy sake, contempt and pity feign ; 
She hates the vulgar, she admires to look 
On woods and groves, and dotes upon a book : 
Let her once see thee on her features dwell, 
And hear one sigh, then liberty farewell. 


‘But John! remember we cannot maintain 
A poor, proud girl, extravagant and vain. 


§ Doubt much of friendship : shouldst thou find 
a friend 

Pleased to advise thee, anxious to commend ; 
Should he, the praises he has heard, report, 
And confidence (in thee confiding) court ; 
Much of neglectful Patrons should he say, 
And then exclaim—*“ How long must merit stay!” 
Then show how high thy modest hopes may stretch, 
And point to stations far beyond thy reach ;— 
Let such designer, by thy conduct, see 
(Civil and cool) he makes no dupe of thee ; 
And he will quit thee, as a man too wise 
For him to ruin first, and then despise. 


‘Such are thy dangers :—yet, if thou canst 
steer 
Past all the perils, all the quicksands clear, 
Then may’st thou profit ; but if storms prevail, 
If foes. beset thee, if thy spirits fail,— 
No more of winds or waters be the sport, 
But in thy Father's mansion find a port.’ 


Our Poet read.—“ It is in truth,’’ said he, 
“ Correct in part, but what is this to me ? 
I love a foolish Abigail! in base. 
And sordid office ! fear not such disgrace ; 
Am I so blind?” Or thou wouldst surely see 
That lady’s fall, if she should stoop to thee ! 
“ The cases differ”—‘ True ! for what surprise 
Could from thy marriage with the Maid arise ? 
But through the island would the shame be spread, 
Should the fair Mistress deign with thee to wed.’ 


_—_ 
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John saw not this ; and many a week had pass’d, 
While the vain Beauty held her victim fast ; 
The Noble Friend still condescension show’d, 
And, as before, with praises overflow’d ; 
But his grave Lady took a silent view 
Of all that pass’d, and smiling, pitied too. 


Cold grew the foggy morn, the day was brief, 
Loose on the cherry hung the crimson leaf ; 
The dew dwelt ever on the herb ; the woods 
Roar’d with strong blasts, with mighty showers 

the floods ; 

All green was vanish’d, save of pine and yew, 
That still display’d their melancholy hue ; 
Save the green holly with its berries red, 
And the green nross that o’er the gravel spread. 


To public views my Lord must soon attend ; 

And soon the Ladies—would they leave their 

friend ? [come ; 
The time was fix’d—approach’d—was near—was 
The trying time that fill’d his soul with gloom ; 
Thoughtful our Poet in the morning rose, 
And cried, “ One hour my fortune will disclose ; 
Terrific hour! from thee have I to date 
Life’s loftier views, or my degraded state ; 
For now to be what I have been before, 
Is so to fall, that I can rise no more.” 


The morning meal was past ; and all around 
The mansion rang with each discordant sound ; 
Haste was in every foot, and every look 
The tray’ler’s joy for London-journey spoke : 
Not so our Youth ; whose feelings at the noise 
Of preparation, had no touch of joys ; . 
He pensive stood, and saw each carriage drawn, 
With lackeys mounted, ready on the lawn : 

The Ladies came; and John in terror threw 
One painful glance, and then his eyes withdrew ; 
Not with such speed, but he in other eyes 

With anguish read,—‘I pity but despise— 
Unhappy boy! presumptuous scribbler !—you, 
To dream such dreams—be sober, and adieu !’ 


Then came the Noble Friend—* And will my 

Lord 

Vouchsafe no comfort ? drop no soothing word ? 

Yes, he must speak!” He speaks: ‘My good 
young friend, 

You know my views ; upon my care depend ; 

My hearty thanks to your good Father pay, 

And be a student.— Harry, drive away.’ 


Stillness reign’d all around; of late so full 
The busy scene, deserted now and dull : 
Stern is his nature who forbears to feel 
Gloom o’er his spirits on such trials steal ; 
Most keenly felt our Poet as he went 
From room to room without a fix’d intent ; 
‘And here,” he thought, “I was caress’d, admired 
Were here my songs; she smiled, and I aspired : 
The change how grievous!” As he mused, a dame 
Busy and peevish to her duties came ; 
Aside the tables and the chairs she drew, 
And sang and mutter’d in the Poet’s view ; 
‘ This was her fortune ; here they leave the poor ; 
Enjoy themselves, and think of us no more ; 
I had a promise—’ Here his pride and shame 
Urged him to fly from this familiar dame ; 
He gave one farewell look, and by a coach 
Reach’d his own mansion at the night’s approach, 


His Father met him with an anxious air, 

Heard his sad tale, and check’d what seem’d 
despair: , 
Hope was in him corrected, but alive ; 
My Lord would something for a friend contrive ; 
His word was pledged : our Hero’s feverish mind 
Admitted this, and half his grief resign’d : 
But, when three months had fled, and every day 
Drew from the sickening hopes their strength 
away, 

The Youth became abstracted, pensive, dull ; 
He utter’d nothing, though his heart was full ; 
Teazed by inquiring words, and anxious looks, 
And all forgetful of his Muse and books ; 
Awake he mourn’d, but in his sleep perceived 
A lovely vision that his pain relieved :— 
His soul transported, hail’d the happy seat 
Where once his pleasure was so pure and sweet ; 
Where joys departed came in blissful view, 
Till reason waked, and not a joy he knew. 


Questions now vex’d his spirit, most from those 
Who are call’d friends because they are not foes : 
“John!” they would say; he starting, turn’d 

around 3 7 
* John!” there was something shocking in the 
sound ; 
Ill brook’d he then the pert familiar phrase, 
The untaught freedom, and the inquiring gaze ; 
Much was his temper touch’d, his spleen provoked, 
When ask’d how Ladies talk’d, or walk’d, or 
look’d ? 
‘ What said my Lord of politics ?. how spent 
He there his time ? and was he glad he went ? 


At length a letter came both cool and brief, 
But,still it gave the burden’d heart relief ; 
Though not inspired by lofty hopes, the Youth 
Placed much reliance on Lord Frederick’s truth ; 
Summon’d to town, he thought the visit one 
Where something fair and friendly would be 

done ; 
Although he judged not, as before his fall, 
When all was love and promise at the Hall. 


Arrived in town, he early sought to know 
The fate such dubious friendship would bestow ; 
At a tall building trembling he appear’d, 
And his low rap was indistinctly heard ; 
A well-known servant came—* A while,” said he, 
“Be pleased to wait ; my Lord has company.’’ 


Alone our Hero sate ; the news in hand, 
Which though he read, he could not understand : 
Cold was the day; in days so cold as these 
There needs a fire, where minds and bodies 

freeze; | 
The vast and echoing room, the polish’d grate, 
The crimson chairs, the sideboard with its plate ; 
The splendid sofa, which, though made for rest, 
He then had thought it freedom to have press’d ; 
The shining tables, curiously inlaid, 
Were all in comfortless proud style display’d ; 
And to the troubled feelings terror gave, 
That made the once-dear friend, the sickening 
slave. 


“Was he forgotten ?”? Thrice upon his ear 
Struck the loud clock, yet no relief was near : 
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Each rattling carriage, and each thundering stroke 
On the loud door, the dream of Fancy broke ; 

Oft as a servant chanced the way to come, 

« Brings he a message ?’’ no ! he pass’d the room : 
At length ’tis cértain ; “ Sir, you will attend 

At twelve on Thursday.” Thus the day had end. 


Vex’d by these tedious hours of needless pain, 
Joln left the noble mansion with disdain ; 
For there was something in that still, cold place,, 
That seem’d to threaten and portend disgrace. 


Punctual again the modest rap declared 
The Youth attended ; then was all prepared ; 
For the same servant, by his Lord’s command, 
A paper offer’d to his trembling hand : 


| “No more !”’ he cried, “ disdains he to afford 
_) One kind expression, one consoling word !” 


With troubled spirit he began to read 


. | That‘ In the Churen my Lord could not succeed ;’ 


Who had ‘ to Peers of either kind applied, 


_ | And was with dignity and grace denied ; 


While his own livings were by men possess’d, 


; Not likely in their chancels yet to rest ; 
_ | And therefore, all things weigh’d, (as he, my Lord, 


Had done maturely, and he pledged his word), 


_| Wisdom it seem'd for John to turn his view 
| To busier scenes, and bid the Church adieu !’ 


Here grieved the Youth ; he felt his father’s 
pride 


_| Must with his own be shock’d and mortified ; 
| But, when he found his future eomforts placed, 
| Where he, alas ! conceived himself disgraced— 


Tn some appointment on the London Quays, 

He bade farewell to honour and to ease ; 

His spirit fell, and, from that hour assured 

How vain his dreams, he suffer’d and was cured. 


Our Poet hurried on, with wish to fly 
From all mankind, to be conceal’d, and die. 
Alas ! what hopes, what high romantic views 
Did that one visit to the soul infuse, 
Which cherish’d with such love, ’twas worse than 

death to lose ! 

Still he would strive, though painful was the strife, 
To walk in this appointed road of life ; 
On these low duties, duteous he would wait, 
And patient bear the anguish of his fate. 
Thanks to the Patron, but of coldest kind, 
Express’d the sadness of the Poet’s mind ; 
Whose heavy hours were pass’d with busy men, 
In the dull practice of th’ official pen ; 
Who to Superiors must in time impart - 
_ eustom this) his progress in their art : 

ut, so had grief on his perception wrought, 
That all unheeded were the duties taught ; 
No answers gave he when his trial came, 
Silent he stood, but suffering without shame ; 


_| And they observed that words severe or kind 


Made no impression on his wounded mind ; 
For all perceived from whence his failure rose, 


_ | Some grief whose cause he deign’d not to disclose. 
_ | A soul averse from scenes and works so new, 


Fear ever shrinking from the vulgar crew ; 


| Distaste for each mechanic law and rule, 
_ | Thoughts of past honour and a patron cool ; 


A grieving parent, and a feeling mind, 
Timid and ardent, tender and refined; 


These all with mighty force the Youth assail’d, 
Till his soul fainted, and his reason fail’d : 
When this was known, and some debate arose 
How they who saw it should the fact disclose ; 
He found their purpose, and in terror fled 
From unseen kindness, with mistaken dread. 


Meantime the Parent was distress’d to find 
His Son no longer for a Priest design’d : 
But still he gain’d some comfort by the news 
Of John’s promotion, though with humbler views ; 
For he conceived that in no distant time 
The Boy would learn to scramble and to climb : 
He little thought a Son, his hope and pride, 
His favour’d Boy, was now a home denied ; 
Yes ! while the parent was intent to trace 
How men in office climb from place to place ; 
From place to place, o’er moor, and heath, and hill 
Roved the sad Youth, with ever-changing will, 
Of every aid bereft, exposed to every ill. 


Thus as he sate, absorb’d in all the eare 
And all the hope that anxious fathers share, 
A Friend abruptly to his presence brought, 
With trembling hand, the subject of his thought ; 
Whom he had found afflicted and subdued 
By hunger, sorrow, cold, and solitude. 


Silent he enter’d the forgotten room, 
As ghostly forms may be conceived to come ; 
With sorrow-shrunken face and hair upright, 
He look’d dismay, neglect, despair, affright ; 
But, dead to comfort, and on misery thrown, 
His Parents’ loss he felt not, nor his own. 


The good Man, struck with horror, cried aloud, 
And drew around him an astonish’d crowd ; 
The sons and servants to the Father ran, 
To share the feelings of the grieved old man : 


‘Our Brother, speak !’ they all exclaim’d; ‘ ex- 
plain 
Thy grief, thy suffering ;}—but they ask’d in vain: 
The Friend told all he knew; and all was known, 
Save the sad causes whence the ills had grown : 
But, if obscure the cause, they all agreed 
From rest and kindness must the cure proceed : 
And he was cured; for quiet, love, and care, 
Strove with the gloom, and broke on the despair ; 
Yet slow their progress, and, as vapours move 
Dense and reluctant from the wintry grove ; 
All is confusion till the morning light 
Gives the dim scene obscurely to the sight ; 
More and yet more defined the trunks appear, 
Till the wild prospect stands distinct and clear ;— 
So the dark mind of our young Poet grew 
Clear and sedate ; the dreadful mist withdrew ; 
And he resembled that bleak wintry scene, 
Sad, though unclouded ; dismal, though serene 


At times he utter’d, “ Whata dream was mine! 
And what a prospect ! glorious and divine ! 
Oh ! in that room, and on that night to see 
These looks, that sweetness beaming all on me ; 
That syren-flattery—and to send me then 
Hope-raised and soften’d to those heartless men ; 
That dark-brow’d stern Director, pleased to show 
Knowledge of subjects, I disdain’d to know ; 
Cold and controlling—but ’tis gone, ’tis past, 
I had my trial, and have peace at last.” 
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Now grew the Youth resign’d ; he bade adieu 
To all that Hope, to all that Fancy drew ; 
His frame was languid, and the hectic heat 
Flush’d on his pallid face, and countless beat 
The quick’ning pulse, and faint the limbs that bore 
The slender form that soon would breathe no more. 


Then hope of holy kind the soul sustain’d, 
And not a lingering thought of earth remain'd ; 
Now Heaven had all, and he could smile at Love, 
And the wild sallies of his youth reprove ; 
Then could he dwell upon the tempting days, 
‘the proud aspiring thought, the partial praise ; 
Victorious now, his worldly views were closed, 
And on the bed of death the Youth reposed. 


The Father grieved—but as the Poet’s heart 
Was all unfitted for his earthly part; 
As, he conceived, some other haughty Fair 
Would, had he lived, have led him to despair ; 
As, with this fear, the silent grave shut out 
All feverish hope, and all tormenting doubt ; 
While the strong faith the pious Youth possess'd, 
His hope enlivening, gave his sorrows rest ; 
Soothed by these thoughts, he felt a mournful joy 
For his aspiring and devoted boy. 


Meantime the news through various,channels 
spread, [dead ; 
The Youth, once favour’d with such praise, was 
* Emma; the Lady cried, ‘ my words attend, 
Your syren-smiles have kill’d your humble friend ; 
The hope you raised can now delude no more, 
Nor charms, that once inspired, can now restore.’ 


Faint was the flush of anger and of shame, 
That o’er the cheek of conscious beauty came ; 
* You censure not,’ said she, ‘ the Sun’s bright rays, 
When fools imprudent dare the dangerous gaze ; 
And should a stripling look till he were blind, 
You would not justly call the light unkind ; 
But is he dead? and am I to suppose 
The power of poison in such looks as those ? 
She spoke, and, pointing to the mirror, cast 
A pleased gay glance, and curt’sied as she pass’d. 


My Lord, to whom the Poet’s fate was told, 
Was much affected, for a man so cold ; 
‘ Dead !’ said:his Lordship, ‘ run distracted, mad ! 
Upon my soul, I’m sorry for the lad ; 
And now, no doubt, the obliging world will say, 
That my harsh usage help’d him on his way ; 
What ! [ suppose, I should have nursed his muse, 
And with champagne have brighten’d up his views ; 
Then had he made me famed my whole life long, 
And stunn’d my ears with gratitude and song. 
Still should the Father hear that I regret 
Our joint misfortune—Yes ! I’ll not forget.—’ 


Thus they :—The Father to his grave convey’d 
The Son he loved, and his last duties paid. 


‘ There lies my Boy, he cried, ‘ of care bereft, 
And, Heav’n be praised, I’ve not a genius left : 
No one among ye, Sons ! is doom’d to live 
On high-raised hopes of what the great may give ; 
None with exalted views and fortunes mean, 

To die in anguish, or to live in spleen : 

Your pious Brother soon escaped the strife 
Of such contention, but it cost his life ; 

You then, my Sons, upon yourselves depend, 
And in your own exertions find the friend.’ 


TALE VI. : 
_ Uhe Frank Courtship. 


Yes, faith, itis my Cousin’s duty to make a curtesy, and says 
** Father, as itplease you;” but for all that, Cousin, let him be a 
handsome fellow, or else make another curtesy and say, ‘‘ Father, as 
it pleases me.” 

Mvcn Apo anour Norutna, Act 11. Scene 1. 


He cannot flatter, he ! 
An honest mind and plain—he must speak truth. 
Kuno Lear, Act II. Scene 2. 


God hath given yon one face, and you make yourselves anothar: 
you gig, you amble, you nick-name God's creatures, and make your 
you 


¥ Hamuxt, Act ILI. Scene}. 


What fire is in mine ears ? Can this be true ? 
Am I contemn'd for pride and scorn so much ? 
Mucn Apo asour Noruine, Act II. Scene 1. 


Grave Jonas Kindred, Sybil Kindred’s sire, 
Was six feet high, and look’d six inches higher ; 
Erect, morose, determined, solemn, slow, 

Who knew the man, could never cease to know ; 
His faithful Spouse, when Jonas. was not by 

Had a firm presence and a steady eye; 

But with her husband dropp’d her look and tone, 
And Jonas ruled unquestion’d and alone. 


He read, and oft would quote the sacred words, 
How pious husbands of their wives were lords ; 
Sarah call’d Abraham Lord! and who could be, 
So Jonas thought, a greater man than he? 
Himself he view’d with undisguised respect, 

And never pardon’d freedom or neglect. 


They had one daughter, and this favourite child 
Had oft the father of his spleen beguiled ; 
Soothed by attention from her early years, 

She gain’d all wishes by her smiles or tears : 
But Sybil then was in that playful time, 
When contradiction is not held a crime ; 
When parents yield their children idle praise, 
For faults corrected in their after days. 


Peace in the sober house of Jonas dwelt, 
Where each his duty and his station felt : 
Yet not that peace some favour’d mortals find, 
In equal views and harmony of mind ; 
Not the soft peace that blesses those who love, 
Where all with one consent in union move ; 
But it was that which one superior will 
Commands, by making all inferiors still ; 


| Who bids all murmurs, all objections cease, 


And with imperious voice, announces—Peace ! 


They were, to wit, a remnant of that crew, 
Who, as their foes maintain, their Sovereign slew ; 
An independent race, precise, correct, 

Who ever married in the kindred sect ; 

No son or daughter of their order wed, 

A friend to England’s King who lost his head ; 
Cromwell was still their Saint, and when they met, 
They mourn’d that Saints *were not our Rulers yet. 


Fix’d were their habits; they arose betimes, 
Then pray’d their hour, and sang their party 
rhymes ; 


* This appellation is here used not ironically nor with 
malignity ; but it is taken merely to designate a morosely 
devout people, with peculiar austerity of manners. 
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Their meals were plenteous, regular, and plain, 
The trade of Jonas brought him constant gain ; 
Vender of hops and malt, of coals and corn— 
And, like his father, he was Merchant born : 
Neat was their house ; each table, chair, and stooi, 
Stood in its place, or moving moved by rule ; 

No lively print or picture graced the room ; 

A plain brown paper lent its decent gloom ; 

But here the eye, in glancing round, survey’d 

A small Recess that seem’d for china made ; 
Such pleasing pictures seem’d this pencil’d ware, 
That few would search for nobler objects there— 
Yet, turn’d by chosen friends, and there appear’d 
His stern, strong features, whom they all revered ; 
For there in lofty air was seen to stand, 

The bold Protector of the conquer’d land ; 
Drawn in that look with which he wept and swore, 
Turn’d out the Members and made fast the door, 
Ridding the House of every knave and drone, 
Forced, though it grieved his soul, to rule alone. 
The stern still smile each Friend approving gave, 
Then turn’d the view, and all again were grave. 


There stood a Clock, though small the owner’s 


need, 
For habit told when all things should proceed ; 
Few their amusements, but when Friends appear’d; 
They with the world’s distress their spirits cheer’d ; 
The nation’s guilt, that would not long endure 
The reign of men so modest and so pure : 
Their town was large, and seldom pass’d a day 
But some had fail’d, and others gone astray; 
Clerks had absconded, wives eloped, girls flown 
To Gretna-Green, or sons rebellious grown ; 
Quarrels and fires arose !—and it was plain 
The times were bad; the Saints had ceased to reign! 
A few yet lived, to languish-and to mourn ~ 
For good old manners never to return. 


Jonas had Sisters, and of these was one 
Who lost a husband and an only son : 
Twelve months her sables she in sorrow wore, 
And mourn’dso long thatshe could mourn no more. 
Distant from Jonas, and from all her race, 
She now resided in a lively place ; 
There, by the sect unseen, at Whist she play’d, 
Nor was of Churchmen, or their Church afraid : 
If much of this the graver Brother heard, 
He something censured, but he little fear’d; 
He knew her rich and frugal; for the rest, 
He felt no care, or, if he felt, suppress’d : 


| Nor for companion when she ask’d her Niece, 


Had he suspicions that disturb’d his peace ; 
Frugal and rich, these virtues as a charm 
Preserved the thoughtful man from all alarm; 
An infant yet, she soon would home return, 
Nor stay the manners of the world to learn; 
Meantime his Boys would all his care engross, 
And be his comforts if he felt the loss. 


The sprightly Sybil, pleased and unconfined, 
Felt the pure pleasure of the opening mind : 
All here was gay and cheerful—all at home 
Unvaried quiet and unruffled gloom ; 
There were no changes, and amusements few— 
Here, all was varied, wonderful, and new ; 
There were plain meals, plain dresses, and grave 

looks— 

Here, gay companions and amusing books ; 
And the young Beauty soon began to taste, - 


The light vocations of the scene she graced. 


A man of business feels it as a crime 
On calls domestic to consume his time ; 
Yet this grave Man had not so cold a heart, 
But with his Daughter he was grieved to part; 
And he demanded that in every year 
The Aunt and Niece should at his house appear. 


“ Yes! we must go, my Child, and by our dress 
A grave conformity of mind express ; 
Must sing at Meeting, and from cards refrain, 
The more to enjoy when we return again.” 


Thus spake the Aunt, and the discerning Child 
Was pleased to learn how fathers are beguiled. 
Her artful part the young dissembler took, 

And from the Matron caught the approving look: 
When thrice the Friends had met, excuse was 
For more delay, and Jonas was content; [sent 
Till a tall maiden by her Sire was seen, 

In all the bloom and beauty of sixteen : 

He gazed admiring ;—she, with visage prim, 
Glanced an arch look of gravity on him ; 

For she was gay at heart, but wore disguise, 

And stood a Vestal in her Father’s eyes ; 

Pure, pensive, simple, sad : the damsel’s heart, 
When Jonas praised, reproved her for the part ; 
For Sybil, fond of pleasure, gay and light, 

Had still a secret bias to the right, 

Vain as she was—and flattery made her vain— 
Her simulation gave her bosom pain. 


Again return’d, the Matron and the Niece, 
Found the late quiet gave their joy increase; 
The Aunt infirm, no more her visits paid, 
But still with her sojourn’d the favourite Maid. 
Letters were sent when franks could be procured, 
And when they could not, silence was endured; 
All were in health, and if they older grew, 
It seem’d a fact that none among them knew; 
The Aunt and Niece still led a pleasant life, 
And quiet days had Jonas and his Wife. 


Near him a Widow dwelt of worthy fame, 
Like his her manners, and her creed the same ; 
The wealth her husband left, her care retain’d 
For one tall Youth, and widow she remain’d ; 
His love respectful all her care repaid, 

Her wishes watch'd, and her commands obey’d. 


Sober he was and grave from early youth, 
Miniful of forms, but more. intent on truth; . 
In a light drab he uniformly dress’d, 

And looks serene the unruffled mind express’d; 

A hat with ample verge his brows o’erspread, 

And his brown locks curl’d graceful on his head : 

Yet might observers in his speaking eye 

Some observation, some acuteness spy; 

The friendly thought it keen, the treacherous 
. deem’d it sly; 

Yet not a crime could foe or friend detect,— 

His actions all were, like his speech, correct ; 

And they who jested on a mind so sound, 

Upon his virtues must their laughter found ; 

Chaste, sober, solemn, and devout they named 

Him who was thus, and not of this ashamed. 


Such were the virtues Jonas found in one 
In whom he warmly wish’d to find a Son ; 
Three years had pass’d since he had Sybil seen ; 
But she was doubtless what she once had been, 
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Lovely and mild, obedient, and discreet ; 

The pair must love whenever they should meet ; 
Then ere the Widow or her Son should choose 
Some happier Maid, he would explain his views : 
Now she, like him, was politic and shrewd, 

With strong desire of lawful gain embued ; 

To all he said, she bow’d with much respect, 
Pleased to comply, yet seeming to reject ; 

Cool and yet eager, each admired the strength 
Of the opponent, and agreed at length : 

As a drawn battle shows to each a force, 
Powerful as his, he honours it of course; 

So in these neighbours, each the power discern’d, 
And gave the praise that was to each return’d. 


Jonas now ask’d his daughter—and the Aunt, 
Though loth to lose her, was obliged to grant :— 
But would not Sybil to the Matron cling, 

And fear to leave the shelter of her wing ? 

No! in the young there lives a love of change, 
And to the easy, they prefer the strange ! 

Then too the joys she once pursued with zeal, 
From whist and visits sprung, she ceased to feel : 
When with the matrons Sybi/ first sat down, 

To cut for partners and to stake her crown, 

This to the youthful maid preferment seem’d, 
Who thought what woman she was then esteem’d ; 
But in few years, when she perceived, indeed, 
The real woman to the girl succeed, 

No longer tricks and honours fill’d her mind, 

But other feelings, not so well defined; 

She then reluctant grew, and thought it hard, 

To sit and ponder o’er an ugly card ; 

Rather the nut-tree shade the Nymph preferr’d, 
Pleased with the pensive gloom and evening bird; 
Thither, from company retired, she took 

The silent walk, or read the fav’rite book. 


The Father’s letter, sudden, short, and kind, 
Awaked her wonder, and disturb’d her mind; 
She found new dreams upon her fancy seize, 
Wild roving thoughts and endless reveries : 
The parting came ;—and when the Aunt perceived 
The tears of Sybil, and how much she grieved,— 
To love for her that tender grief she laid, 
That various, soft, contending passions made. 


When Sybil rested in her Father’s arms, 
His pride exulted in a daughter’s charms ; 
A maid accomplish’d he was pleased to find, 
Nor seem’d the form more lovely than the mind : 
But when the fit of pride and fondness fled, 
He saw his judgment by his hopes misled; 
High were the Lady’s spixits, far more free 
Her mode of speaking than a maid’s should be ; 
Too much, as Jonas thought, she seem’d to know, 
And all her knowledge was disposed to show; 
‘ Too gay her dress, like theirs who idly doat 
On a young coxcomb, or a coxcomb’s coat ; 
In foolish spirits when our friends appear, 
And vainly grave when not a man is near.’ 


Thus Jonas !. adding to his sorrow blame, 
And terms disdainful to his Sister’s name :— 
‘ The sinful wretch has by her arts defiled 
The ductile spirit of my darling child.’ 


‘ The Maidis virtuous,’ said the Dame—Quoth he, 
“ Let her give proof, by acting virtuously: 


Is it in gaping when the Elders pray i 

In reading nonsense half a summer's day ? 

In those mock forms that she delights to trace, 

Or her loud laughs in Hezekiah’s face ? 

She—O Susannah !—to the world belongs ; 

She loves the follies of its idle throngs, 

And reads soft tales of love, and sings love’s 
soft’ning songs. 

But, as our friend is yet delay’d in town, 

We must prepare her till the Youth comes down . 

You shall advise the Maiden ; I will threat ; 

Her fears and hopes may yield us comfort yet.” 


Now the grave Father took the Lass aside, 
Demanding sternly, “ Wilt thou be a bride ?”’ 
She answer’d, calling up an air sedate, 

‘I have not vow'd against the holy state.’ 


“No foliy, Sybil,’ said the Parent, “ know 
What to their parents virtuous maidens owe 3 
A worthy, wealthy youth, whom I approve, 
Must thou prepare to honour and to love. . 
Formal to thee his air and dress may seem, 
But the good youth is worthy of esteem : 
Shouldst thou with rudeness treat him ; of disdain, 
Should he with justice or of slight complain, 
Or of one taunting speech give certain proof, 
Girl ! I reject thee from my sober roof.” 


‘My Aunt,’ said Sybil, ‘ will with pride protect 
One whom a Father can for this reject ; 
Nor shall a formal, rigid, soul-less boy 
My manners alter, or my views destroy !’ 


Jonas then lifted up his hands on high, 
And, utt’ring something ’twixt a groan and sigh, 
Left the determined Maid, her doubtful Mother by, 


“ Hear me,” she said, “incline thy heart, my 
child, 
And fix thy faney on aman so mild ; 
Thy father, Sybi/, never could be moved 
By one who loved him, or by one he loved. 
Union like ours is but a bargain made 
By slave and tyrant—he will be obey’d ; 
Then calls the quiet, comfort—but thy Youth 
Is mild by nature, and as frank as truth.” 


‘ But will he love ? said Sybil ; ‘I am told 
That these mild creatures are by nature cold.’ 


“ Alas !” the Matron'answer’d, “ much I dread 
That dangerous love by which the young are led ! 
That love is earthy.; you the creature prize, 

And trust your feelings and believe your eyes : 
Can eyes and feelings inward worth desery ? 
No! my fair Daughter, on our choice rely ! 
Your love, like that display’d upon the stage, 
Indulged is folly, and opposed is rage ;— 

More prudent love our sober couples show,— 
All that to mortal beings, mortals owe ; 

All fiesh is grass—before you give a heart, 
Remember, Sybil, that in death you part ; 
And should your husband die before your love, 
What needless anguish must a Widow prove ! 
No! my fair Child, let all such visions cease ; 
Yield but esteem, and only try for peace.” 


‘I must be loved,’ said Sybil, ‘I must see 
The man in terrors who aspires to me ; 
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; At my forbidding frown, his heart must ache, 


His tongue must falter, and his frame must shake ; 
And if I grant him at my feet to kneel, 

What trembling, fearful pleasure must he feel ! 
Nay, such the raptures that my smiles inspire, 
That Reason’s self must for a time retire.’ 


« Alas! for’good Josiah,” said the Dame, 


; “These wicked thoughts would fill his soul with 


shame ; 


i; He kneel and tremble at a thing of dust! 
| He eannot, Child;”—the Child replied, ‘He must.’ 


They ceased: the Matron left her with a frown ; 
So Jonas met her when the Youth came down : 
“ Behold,” said he, “ thy future Spouse attends; 
Receive him, Daughter, as the best of friends ; 
Observe, respect him—humble be each word, 
That welcomes home thy Husband and thy Lord.” 


Forewarn’d, thought Sybi/, with a bitter smile, 
I shall prepare my manner and my style. 


Ere yet Josiah enter’d on his task, 
The Father met him—“ Deign to wear a mask 
A few dull days, Josiah,—but a few— 


_| It is our duty, and the sex’s due ; 
_| I wore it once, and every grateful wife 


Repays it with obedience through her life : 
Have no regard to Sybil’s dress, have none 
To her pert language, to her flippant tone ; 


| Henceforward thou shalt rule unquestion’d and 


alone ; : 
And she thy pleasure in thy looks shall seek— 
How she shall dress, and whether she may speak.” 


A sober smile return’d the Youth, and said, 


| ©Can I cause fear, who am myself afraid ? 


Sybil, meantime, sat thoughtful in her room, 


| And often wonder’d—* Will the creature come ? 


Nothing shall tempt, shall force me to bestow 
My hand upon him,—yet I wish to know.” 


The door unclosed, and she beheld her Sire 
Lead in the Youth, then hasten to retire ; 
“ Daughter, my Friend—my Daughter, friend” — 
he cried, ? 
And gave a meaning look, and stepp’d aside ; 
That look contain’d a mingled threat and prayer, 


_| “Do take him, Child—offend him, if you dare.” 


The couple gazed—were silent, and the Maid 


| Look’d in his face, to make the Man afraid ; 
4 The Man, unmoved, upon the Maiden cast 


A steady view—so salutation pass’d : 

But in this instant Sybil’s eye had seen 

The tall fair person, and the still staid mien ; 

The glow that temp’rance o’er the cheek had 
s ’ 

Where the soft down half veil’d the purest red ; 

And the serene deportment that proclaim’d 

_A heart unspotted, and a life unblamed: 

But then with these she saw attire too plain, 
The pale brown coat though worn without a stain ; 
The formal air, and something of the pride 
That indicates the wealth it seems to hide ; 


| And looks that were not, she conceived, exempt 


From a proud pity, or a sly contempt. 


Josiah’s eyes had their employment too, 
Engaged and soften’d by so bright a view ; 
A fair and meaning face, an eye of fire, 
That check’d the bold, and made the free retire : 
But then with these he mark’d the studied dress 
And lofty air, that scorn or pride express ; 
With that insidious look, that seem’d to hide 
In an affected smile the scorn and pride ; 
And if his mind the Virgin’s meaning caught, 
He saw a foe with treacherous purpose fraught 
Captive the heart to take, and to reject it, caught. 


Silent they sate—thought Sydi/, that he seeks 
Something, no doubt; I wonder if he speaks ; 
Searcely she wonder’d, when these accents fell 
Slow in her ear—* Fair Maiden, art thou well ?’—~ 
¢ Art thou Physician ? she replied ; ‘my hand, 
My pulse at least shall be at thy command.’ 


She said—and saw, surprised, Josiah kneel, 
And gave his lips the offer’d pulse to feel ; 
The rosy colour rising in her cheek, 
Seem’d that surprise unmix’d with wrath to 
speak 5 
Then sternness she assumed, and—‘ Doctor, tell, 
Thy words cannot alarm me,—am I well? 


“ Thou art,” said he; “and yet thy dress so light, 
I do conceive, some danger must excite :” 
‘In whom ? said Sybil with a look demure ;_ 
«In more,” said he, “than I expect to cure. — 
I, in thy ight luxuriant robe, behold 
Want and excess, abounding and yet cold ! : 
Here needed, there display’d, in many a wanton 

fold, 

Both health and beauty, learned authors show, ’ 
From a just medium in our clothing flow.” 


‘Proceed, good Doctor ; if so great my need, 
What is thy fee? Good Doctor! pray proceed.’ 


“ Large is my fee, fair Lady, but I take 


‘None till some progress in my cure I make : 


Thou hast disease, fair Maiden ; thou art vain ; 

Within that face sit insult and disdain ; 

Thou art enamour’d of thyself ; my art 

Can see the naughty malice of thy heart : 

With a strong pleasure would thy bosom move, 

Were I to own thy power, and ask thy love ; 

And such thy beauty, Damsel, that I might 

But for thy pride feel danger in thy sight, 

And lose my present peace in dreams of vain 
delight.”’ 


‘ And can thy patients,’ said the Nymph, ‘endure 
Physic like this ? and will it work a cure ? 


“ Such is my hope, fair Damsel ; thou, I find, 
Hast the true tokens of a noble mind ; 
But the world wins thee, Sybil, and thy joys 
Are placed in trifles, fashions, follies, toys ; 
Thou hast sought pleasure in the world around, 
That in thine own pure bosom should be found : 
Did all that world admire thee, praise and love, 
Could it the least of Nature’s pains remove ? 
Could it for errors, follies, sins, atone, 
Or give thee comfort, thoughtful and alone ? 
It has, believe me, Maid, no power to charm 
Thy soul from sorrow, or thy flesh from harm : 
Turn then, fair creature, from a world of sin, 
And seek the jewel happiness within.” - 


— oe 
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€Speak’st thou at Meeting?’ said the Nymph : 
‘ thy speech 
Is that of mortal very prone to teach ; 
But wouldst thou, Doctor, from the Patient learn 
Thine own disease !—The cure is thy concern.’ 


“ Yea, with good will.”—‘ Then know ‘tis thy 
complaint, 
That for a sinner, thou’rt too much a saint ; 
Hast too much show of the sedate and pure, 
And without cause art formal and demure : 
This makes a man unsocial, unpolite, 
Odious when wrong, and insolent if right. 
Thou may’st be good, but why should goodness be 
Wrapt in a garb of such formality ? 
Thy person well might please a damsel’s eye, 
In decent habit with a scarlet dye. 
But, jest apart,—what virtue canst thou trace 
In that broad brim that hides thy sober face ? 
Does that long-skirted drab, that over-nice 
And formal clothing prove a scorn of vice ? 
Then for thine accent,—what in sound can be 
So void of grace as dull monotony ? 
Love has a thousand varied notes to move 
The human heart ;-——thou may’st not speak of love, 
Till thou hast cast thy formal ways aside, 
And those becoming youth and nature tried ; 
Not till exterior freedom, spirit, ease, 
Prove it thy study and delight to please ; 
Not till these follies meet thy just disdain, 
While yet thy virtues and thy worth remain.’ 


“This is severe !—Oh ! Maiden, wilt not thou 
Something for habits, manners, modes, allow ¢ ” 
* Yes ! but allowing much, I much require, 

In my behalf, for manners, modes, attire !” 


“ True, lovely Sybil ; and, this point agreed, 
Let me to those of greater weight proceed ; 
Thy Father ! ”—‘ Nay,’ she quickly interposed, 
‘Good Doctor, here our conference is closed !° 


Then left the Youth, who, lost in his retreat, 
Pass’d the good Matron on her garden-seat ; 
His looks were troubled, and his air, once mild 
And calm, was hurried :—“ My audacious child!” 
Exclaim’d the Dame, “ I read what she has done 
In thy displeasure—Ah ! the thoughtless one ; 
But yet, Josiah, to my stern good man 
Speak of the Maid as mildly as you can ; 
Can you not seem to woo a little while 
The Daughter’s will, the Father to beguile ? 
So that his wrath in time may wear away : 
Will you preserve our peace, Josiah? say.” 


‘Yes! my good neighbour,’ said the gentle 
‘Rely securely on my care and truth;  [ Youth, 
And should thy comfort with my efforts cease, 
And only then,—perpetual is thy peace.’ 


The Dame had doubts: she well his virtues 
knew, 
His deeds were friendly, and his words were true ; 
“ But to address this vixen, is a task 
He is ashamed to take, and I to ask.’’ 
Soon as the Father from Josiah learn’d 
What pass’d with Sybil, he the truth discern’d. 
“ He loves,” the man exclaim’d, “ He loves, ’tis 


plain, , 
The thoughtless girl, and shall he love in vain ? 


She may be stubborn, but she shall be tried, 
Born as she is of wilfulness and pride.” 


With anger fraught, but willing to persuade, 
The wrathful Father met the smiling Maid : 
“ Sybil,” said he, “I long, and yet I dread 
To know thy conduct—hath Josiah fled ? 
And, grieved and fretted by thy scornful air, 
For his lost peace, betaken him to prayer ? 
Couldst thou his pure and modest mind distress, 
By vile remarks upon his speech, address, 
Attire, and voice ?’—* All this T must confess ’— 
“ Unhappy Child ! what labour will it cost 
To win him back ! ”—‘I do not think him lost.’— 
‘ Courts he then (trifler !) insult and disdain ?”— 
‘No: but from these he courts me to refrain,’— 
“ Ther hear me, Sybil—should Josiah leave __ 
Thy Father's house ?’’—‘ My father’s Child would 
“ That is of grace, and if he come again [grieve ;? 
To speak of love ?”—‘I might from grief refrain,’ 
‘Then wilt thou, Daughter, our design embrace?’ 
‘Can I resist it, if it be of grace ?” [express— 
“ Dear Child! in three plain words thy mind 
Wilt thou have this good youth ?”—‘ Dear Father! 

yes.’ ; 


—oo, 
TALE VII. 
The Widow's Tale. 


Ah me! for aught that I could ever read, 
Or ever hear by tale or history, 
The course of true Love never did run smooth ; 
But either it was different in blood,— 
Or else misgratted in respect of years,— 
Or else it stood upon the choice of friends,— 
Or if there were a sympathy in choice, 
War, death, or sickness di 7! siege to it. 
_Mipsummer Nicar’s Dream, Act I, Scene 1, 


Oh! thou didst then ne’er love so heartily, 
If thou rememberest not the slightest folly 
That ever Love did make thee run into. 
As You Lixg Ir, Act II, Scene 4. 


Cry the man mercy; love him, take his offer. 
As You Lixg Ir, Act ILI. Scene 5. 


To Farmer Moss in Langar Vale, came down 
His only Daughter, from her school in town ; 
A tender, timid maid ! who knew not how 

To pass a pig-sty, or to face a cow : 

Smiling she came, with pretty talents graced, 
A fair complexion, and a slender waist. 


Used to spare meals, disposed in manner pure, 
Her father’s kitchen she could ill endure ; 
Where by the steaming beef he hungry sat, 

And laid at once a pound upon his plate ; 

Hot from the field, her eager brother seized 

An equal part, and hunger’s rage appeased ; 

The air surcharged with moisture, flagg’d around, 
And the offended Damsel sigh’d and frown’d ; 
The swelling fat in lumps conglomerate laid, 

And fancy’s sickness seized the loathing Maid : 
But when the men beside their station took, 

The maidens with them, and with these the cook ; 
When one huge wooden bow! before them stood 
Fill’d with huge balls of farinaceous food ; , 
With bacon, mass saline, where never lean 
Beneath the brown and bristly rind was seen ; 
When from a single horn the party drew 

Their copious draughts of heavy ale and new ; 
When the coarse cloth she saw, with many a stain, 
Soil’d by rude hinds who cut and came again,— 
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} She eould not breathe ; but, with a heavy sigh, 
| Rein’d the fair neck, and shut the offended eye ; 
} She minced the sanguine flesh in frustums fine, 
And wonder’d much to see the creatures dine ; 
When she resolved her Father’s heart to move, 
Tf hearts of farmers were alive to love. 


She now entreated by herself to sit 

| Tn the small parlour, if papa thought fit, 

| And there to dine, to read, to work alone— 

*No !’ said the Farmer, in an angry tone; 

} ‘ These are your school-taught airs ; your mother’s 
1 ride 

_ Would send you there; but I am now-your guide.— 
Arise betimes, our early meal prepare, 

And this despatch’d, let business be your care ; 

| Look to the lasses, let there not be one 

} Who lacks attention, till her tasks be done ; 

In every household work your portion take, 

_ And what you make not, see that others make ; 

| At leisure times attend the wheel, and see 

| The whitening web besprinkled on the Lea ; 

| When thus employ’d, should our young neighbour 
_ A useful lass—you may have more to do.’ [view 


Dreadful were these commands; but worse than 
; these 

| The ing hint—a Farmer could not please : 

_ ’Tis true she had without abhorrence seen 
Young Harry Carr, when he was smart and elean; 
_ But, to be married—be a Farmer’s wife— 


t 


| A slave ! a drudge !—she could not, for her life. 


_ With swimming eyes the fretful Nymph with- 
ie drew, 

_ And, deeply sighing, to her chamber flew ; 

_ There on her knees, to Heav’n she grieving pray’d 
_ For change of prospect to a tortured maid. 

__ Harry, a youth whose late-departed Sire 

_ Had left him all industrious men require, 

Saw the pale Beauty,—and her shape and air 
En him much, and yet he must forbear ; 
_£For my small farm, what can the Damsel do ?’ 
_ He said,—then stopp’d to take another view : 

_* Pity so sweet a lass will nothing learn 

Of household cares, for what can beauty earn 

_ By those small arts which they at school attain, 

| ‘That keep them useless, and yet make them vain?’ 
__ This luckless Damsel look’d the village round, 
_ To find a friend, and one was quickly found ; 

_ A pensive Widow, whose mild air and dress 

_ Pleased the sad Nymph, who wish’d her soul’s 
distress, 

_ To one so seeming kind, confiding, to confess :— 


___ © What Lady that? ” the anxious Lass inquired, 
_ Who then beheld the one she most admired ; 

_ © Here,’ said the Brother, ‘are no Ladies seen,— 
_ That is a Widow dwelling on the Green ; 

_ A dainty Dame, who can but barely live 

_ On her poor pittance, yet contrives to give ; 

_ She happier days has known, but seems at ease, 
_ And you may call her Lady, if you please. 

_ But if you wish, good Sister, to improve, 

You shall see twenty better worth your love.’ 

__ These Nancy met ; but, spite of all they taught, 
This useless Widow was the one she sought : 


The Father growl’d ; but said he knew no harm 
In such connexion that could give alarm ; 

‘ And if we thwart the Trifler in her course, 
*Tis odds against us, she will take a worse.’ 


Then met the friends ; the, Widow heard the 
That ask’d atyonce compassion and reply: [sigh 
“ Would you, my Child, converse with one so poor, 
Yours were the kindness—yonder is my door ; 
And, save the time that we in public pray, 

From that poor cottage I but rarely stray.” 


There went the Nymph, and made her strong 
complaints, 
Painting her woe as injured feeling paints. 


‘Oh, dearest friend ! do think how one must feel, 
Shock’d all day long and sicken’d every meal ; 
Could you behold our kitchen, (and to you 
A scene so shocking must indeed be new,) 

A mind like yours, with true refinement graced, 
Would let no vulgar scenes pollute your taste ; 
And yet, in truth, from such a polish’d mind 
All base ideas must resistance find, 

And sordid pictures from the fancy pass, 

As the breath startles from the polish’d glass. 


‘ Here you enjoy a sweet romantic scene, 
Without so pleasant, and within so clean : 
These twining jasmines, what delicious gloom 
And soothing fragrance yield they to the room ! 
What lovely garden ! there you oft retire, 
And tales of woe and tenderness admire : 
In that neat case your books, in order placed, 
Soothe the full soul and charm the cultured taste ; 
And thus, while all about you wears a charm, 
How must you scorn the Farmer and the Farm !’ 


bi Widow smiled, and “Know you not,” said 
she, 
“ How much these farmers scorn or pity me ; 
Who see what you admire, and laugh at all they 
True, their opinion alters not my fate, [see ? 
By falsely judging of an humble state : 
This garden, you with such delight behold, 
Tempts not a feeble dame who dreads the cold ; 
These plants, which please so well your livelier 
sense, ; 

To mine but little of their sweets dispense ; 
Books soon are painful to my failing sight, 
And oft’ner read from duty than delight ; 

Yet let me own, that I can sometimes find 

oth joy and duty in the act combined ;) 
But view me rightly, you will see no more 
Than a poor female, willing to be poor ; 
Happy indeed, but not in books nor flowers, 
Not in fair dreams, indulged in earlier hours, 
Of never-tasted joys ;—such visions shun, 
My youthful Friend, nor scorn the Farmer’s Son. 


* Nay,’ said the Damsel, nothing pleased to see 
A Friend's advice could like a Father’s be, 
‘ Blest in your cottage, you must surely smile 
At those who live in our detested style : 
To my Lucinda’s sympathising heart, 
Could I my prospects and 7 griefs impart, 
She would console me ; but [ dare not show 
Ills that would wound her tender soul to know : 
And I confess, it shocks my pride to tell 
The secrets of the prison where I dwell ; 


- 
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For that dear Maiden would be shock’d to feel 

The secrets I should shudder to reveal ; 

When told her friend was by a parent ask’d, 

Fed you the swine ?—Good heav’n! how I am 
task’d !— 

What! can yousmile? Ah! smile not at the grief 

That woos your pity and demands relief.’ 


“ Trifles, my love ; you take a false alarm ; 
Think, I beseech you, better of the Farm : 
Duties in every state demand your care, 

And light are those that will require it there : 
Fix on the Youth a favouring eye, and these, 
To him pertaining, or as his, will please.’’ 


¢What words,’ the Lass replied, ‘ offend my ear? 
Try you my patience ? Can you be sincere ? 
And am I told, a willing hand to give 
To a rude Farmer, and with rustics live ? 
Far other fate was yours ;—some gentle youth 
Admired your beauty, and avow’d his truth ; 
The power of love prevail’d, and freely both 
Gave the fond heart, and pledged the binding oath ; 
And then the rivals’ plot, the parent’s power, 
And jealous fears, drew on the happy hour : 
Ah ! let not memogy lose the blissful view, 
But fairly show what Love has done for you.’ 


“ Agreed, my daughter ; what my heart has 
known ; 
Of Love’s strange power, shall be with frankness 
shown 3 
But let me warn you, that Experience finds 
Few of the scenes that lively Hope designs.’’— 


‘ Mysterious all,’ said Nancy ; ‘ you, I know, 
Have suffer’d much ; now deign the grieftoshow ;— 
I am your friend, and so prepare my heart, 

In all your sorrows to receive a part ! 


The Widow answer’d : “I had once, like you, 
Such thoughts of Love; no dream is more untrue : 
You judge it fated, and decreed to dwell 
In youthful hearts, which nothing cau expel, 

A passion doom’d to reign, and irresistible. 

The struggling mind, when once subdued, in vain 
Rejects the fury or defies the pain, 

The strongest reason fails the flame to allay, 

And resolution droops and faints away : 

Hence, when the destined lovers meet, they prove 
At once the force of this all-powerful love ; 

Each from that period feels the mutual smart, 
Nor seeks to cure it,—Heart is changed for Heart ; 
Nor is there peace till they delighted stand, 

And, at the Altar,—Hand is join’d to Hand. 


‘ Alas ! my child, there are who, dreaming se, 
Waste their fresh youth, and waking feel the woe ; 
There is no spirit sent the heart to move 
With such prevailing and alarming love ; 

Passion to Reason will submit—or why 

Should wealthy maids the poorest swains deny ? 
Or how could classes and degrees create 

The slightest bar to such resistless fate ? 

Yet high and low, you see, forbear to mix ; 

No Beggars’ eyes the hearts of Kings transfix ; 
And who but amorous Peers or Nobles sigh, 
When titled beauties pass triumphant by ? 

for Reason wakes, proud wishes to reprove ; 
You eannct hope, and therefore dare not love : 


All would be safe, did we at first require— 
‘ Does Reason sanction what our hearts desire ?” 
But, quitting precept, let example show 

What joys from Love uncheck’d by Prudence flow 


“ A Youth, my Father in his office placed, 
Of humble fortune, but with sense and taste ; 
But he was thin and pale, had downeast looks ; 
He studied much, and pored upon his books! 
Confused he was when seen, and when he saw 
Me or my sisters, would in haste withdraw ; 
And had this Youth departed with the year, 
His loss had cost us neither sigh nor tear. 


“ But with my Father still the Youth remain’d, 

And more reward and kinder notice gain’d : 

He often, reading, to the garden stray’d, 

Where I by books or musing was delay’d ; 

This to discourse in summer evenings led, 

Of these same evenings, or of what we read ; 

On such occasions we were much alone ; 

But, save the look, the manner, and the tone, 

These might have meanimg,) all that we discuss’d 

e could with pleasure toa parent trust. 


“ At length ’twas friendship—and my Friend 
Said we were happy, and began to sigh: [and 1 
My Sisters first, and then my Father found, 
That we were wandering o’er enchanted ground + 
But he had troubles in his own affairs, 

And would not bear addition to his cares : 

With pity moved, yet angry, ‘ Child,’ said he, 
Will you embrace contempt and beggary ? 

Can you endure to see each other cursed 

By want, of every human woe the worst ? 
Warring for ever with distress, in dread 

Either of begging or.of wanting bread ; 

While poverty, with unrelenting force, 

Will your own offspring from your love divorce ; 
They, through your folly, must be doom’d to pine, 
And you deplore your passion, or resign 5 

For if it die, what good will then remain ? 

And if it live, it doubles every pain.’” 


‘ But you were true,’ exclaim’d the Lass, ‘and 


e 

The tyrant’s power who fill’d your soul with dread ? 

“ But,”’ said the smiling Friend, “he fill’d my 
mouth with bread : 

And in what other place that bread to gain, 

We long consider’d, and we sought in vain ; 

This was my twentieth year,—at thirty-five 

Our hope was fainter, yet our love alive ; 

So many years in anxious doubt had pass’d.” 

‘Then, said the Damsel, ‘ you were blest at last ? 

A smile again adorn’d the Widow’s face, 

But soon a starting tear usurp’d its place. 


“Slow pass’d the heavy years, and each had 
Pains and vexations than the years before. [more 
My Father fail’d ; his family was rent, 

And to new states his grieving Daughters sent ; 
Each to more thriving Kindred found a way, 
Guests without weleoome—Servants without pay ; 
Our parting hour was grievous ; still I feel 

The sad, sweet converse at our final meal ; 

Our Father then reveal’d his former fears, 

Cause of his sternness, and then join’d our tears , 
Kindly he strove our feelings to repress, 
But died, and left us heirs to his distress. 


é 
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} The Rich as humble friends my Sisters chose, 

I with a wealthy widow sought repose ; 

_ | Who with a chilling frown her friend received, 

| Bade me rejoice, and wonder’d that I grieved : 

_{ In vain my anxious lover tried his skill 

| To rise in life, he was dependent still ; 

- | We met in grief, nor can I paint the fears 

_ | Of these unhappy, troubled, trying years : 

} Our dying hopes and stronger fears between, 

| We felt no season peaceful or serene ; 

_ | Our fleeting joys, like meteors in the night, 

| Shone on our gloom with inauspicious light ; 

| Add then domesiic sorrows, till the mind, 

| Worn with distresses, to despair inclined ; 

_ | Add too the ill that from the passion flows, 

_ | When its contemptuous frown the world bestows, 

_ | The peevish spirit caused by long delay, 

~ | When being gloomy we contemn the gay ; 

| When, being wretched, we incline to hate 

And censure others in a happier state ; 

Yet loving still, and still compell’d to move 

In the sad labyrinth of lingering love : 

| While you, exempt from want, despair, alarm, 
May wed—oh ! take the Farmer and the Farm.” 


* Nay,’ said the Nymph, ‘ Joy smiled on you at 
last ? if 

“ Smiled for a moment,” she replied, “and pass’d : 

My Lover still the same dull means pursued, 

Assistant call’d, but kept in servitude ; 

His spirits wearied in the prime of life, 

By fears and wishes in eternal strife ; 

At length he urged impatient—‘ Now consent ; 

With thee united, Fortune may relent.’ 

[ paused, consenting ; but a Friend arose, 

Pleased a fair view, though distant, to disclose ; 

" From the rough Ocean we beheld a gleam 

_Of joy, as transient as the joys we dream ; 

By lying hopes deceived, my Friend retired, [pired! 

And sail’d,—was wounded—reach’d us—and ex- 

| You shall behold his grave, and when I die, 

There !—but ’tis folly,—I request to lie.” 


pores netnelne be eee Re ARIE TS Re SI SET ee 
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, _ * Thus,’ said the Lass, ‘ to joy you bade adieu ! 
| But how a widow ?—that cannot be true: 

Or was it force, in some unhappy hour, 

That placed you, grieving, in a tyrant’s power ? - 


__ “Force, my young friend, when forty years are 
| Is what a woman seldom has to dread ; [fled, 
She needs no brazen locks nor guarding walls, 
| | And seldom comes a lover though she calls : 

| Yet,moved by fancy, one approved my face, [grace. 
Though time and tears had wrought it much dis- 
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“The man I married was sedate and meek, 
And spoke of Love as men in earnest speak ; 
_| Poor as I was, he ceaseless sought, for years, 
| A heart in sorrow and a face in tears : 

That heart I gave not ; and ’twas long before 
I gave attention, and then nothing more ;_. 

| But, in my breast some grateful feeling rose, 
_} For one whose love so sad a subject chose ; 

} Till long delaying, fearing to repent, 

_ | But grateful still, I gave a cold assent. 


|} “Thus we were wed ; no fault had I to find, 
_} And he but one ; my heart could not be kind ; 
_ | Alas! of every early hope bereft, 

There was no fondness in my bosom left ; 


So had I told him, but had told in vain, 

He lived but to indulge me and complain : 

His was this cottage, he inclosed this ground, 
And planted all these blooming shrubs around ; 
He to my room these curious trifles brought, 
And with assiduous love my pleasure sought ; 

He lived to please me, and I ofttimes strove, 
Smiling, to thank his unrequited love : 

‘ Teach me,’ he cried, ‘ that pensive mind to ease, 
For all my pleasure is the hope to please.’ 


* Serene, though heavy, were the days we spent, 
Yet kind each word and generous each intent 5 
But his dejection lessen’d every day, 

And to a placid kindness died away : 
In tranquil ease we pass’d our latter years, 
By griefs untroubled, unassail’d by fears. 


Let not romantic views your bosom sway, 
Yield to your duties and, their call obey : 
Fly nota Youth, frank, honest, and sincere ; 
Observe his merits and his passion hear ! 
*Tis true no hero, but a Farmer sues— 
Slow in his speech, but worthy in his views ; 
With him you cannot that affliction prove, 
That rends the bosom of the poor, in love : 
Health, comfort, competence, and cheerful days, 
Your Friends’ approval, and your Father’s praise, 
Will crown the deed, and you escape their fate 
Who plan so wildly and are wise too late.” 


The Damsel heard ; at first the advice was 
strange, 
Yet wrought a happy, nay, a speedy change : 
‘ [have no care,’ she said, when next they met, 
‘ But one may wonder, he is silent yet ; 
He looks around him with his usual stare, 
And utters nothing—not that I shall care.’ 


This pettish humour pleased the experienved 

Friend— : 

None needs despair, whose silence can offend ; 

‘ Should I,’ resumed the thoughtful Lass, ‘ con 
sent 

To hear the Man, the Man may now repent : 

Think you my sighs shall call him from the 
plough, 

Or give one hint, that “You may woo me now ? ” 


“ Persist, my love,” replied the Friend, “ and 
gain 
A Parent’s praise, that cannot be in vain.” 


The Father saw the change, but not the cause, 
And gave the alter’d Maid his fond applause : 
The coarser manners she in part removed, 

In part endured, improving and improved ; 

She spoke of household works, she rose betimes, 

And said neglect and indolence were crimes ; 

The various duties of their life she weigh’d, 

And strict attention to her dairy paid ; 

The names of servants now familiar grew, 

And fair Lucinda’s from her mind withdrew : 

As prudent travellers for their ease assume 

Their modes and language to whose lands they 
come ; 

So to the Farmer this fair Lass inclined, 

Gave to the business of the Farm her mind ; 

To useful arts she turn’d her hand and eye, 

And by her manners told him—‘ You may try.’ 
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The observing Lover more attention paid, 
With growing pleasure, to the alter’d Maid ; 
He fear'd to lose her, and began to see 
That a slim beauty might a-helpmate be : 
*Twixt hope and fear he now the Lass address’d, 
And in his Sunday robe his love express’d : 

She felt no chilling dread, no thrilling joy, 

Nor was too quickly kind, too slowly coy ; 

But still she lent an unreluctant ear 

To all the rural business of the year ; 

Till Love's strong hopes endured no more delay, 
And Harry ask’d, and Nancy named the day. 


‘ A happy change ! my Boy,’ the Father cried : 
How lost your Sister all her school-day pride ? 
The Youth replied, ‘ It is the Widow’s deed ; 

“ The cure isperfect, andwas wrought with speed ;” 
¢ And comes there, Boy, this benefit of books, 
Of that smart dress, and of those dainty looks ? 
We must be kind—some offerings from the Farm 
To the White Cot will speak our feelings warm ; 
Will show that people, when they know the fact, 
Where they have judged severely, can retract. 
Oft have I smiled, when I beheld her pass 
With cautious step, as if she hurt the grass ; 
Where, ifa Snail’s retreat she chanced to storm, 
She look’d as begging pardon of the Worm ; 
And what, said I, still laughing at the view, 
Have these weak creatures in the world to do ? 
But some are made for action, some to speak, 
And, while she looks so pitiful and meek, 
Her words are weighty, though her nerves are 
weak.’ 


Soon told the village-bells the rite was done, 
That join’d the school-bred Miss and Farmer’s 
Son ; 
Her former habits some slight scandal raised, 
But real worth was soon perceived and praised ; 
She, her neat taste imparted to the Farm, 
And he, the improving skill and vigorous arm. 


——>-— 
TALE VIII. 
Che Mother. 


What thongh you have beauty— 
Must you be therefore proud and pitiless ? 
As You Lixg Ir, Act IV. Scene 4. 


I would not marry her, though she were endow'd with all that 
Adam had left him before he transgress'd. 
As You Like Ir. 


Wilt thou love such a woman? What! to make thee an instru- 
ment and play false strains upon thee '— Not to be endured. 
As You Lixg Ir. 


Your son, 
As mad in folly, lack’d the sense to know 
Her estimation hence 
Auw’s Weti tnat Enps Wert, Act IV. Scene 3. 


Be this sweet Helen‘s knell; 
He left a wife whose words a!] ears took captive, 
Whore dear perfections hearts that scorn’d to serve 
Humbly call'd Mistress. 
Au.’s Wet That Exps Wex1, Act V. Scene 3. 


THERE was a worthy, but a simple Pair, 
Who nursed a Daughter, fairest of the fair : 
Sons they had lost, and she alone remain’d, 
JIeir to the kindness they had all obtain’d ; 
Heir to the fortune they design’d for all, 
Nor had the allotted portion then been small ; 
But now, by Fate enrich’d with beauty rare, 
They watch’d their treasure with peeuliar care : 


The fairest features they could early trace, 

And, blind with love, saw merit in her face— 

Saw virtue, wisdom, dignity, and grace ; 

And Dorothea, from her infant years, 

Gain’d all her wishes from their pride or fears : 

She wrote a Billet, anda Novel read, 

And with her fame her vanity was fed ; 

Each word, each look, each action was a cause 

For flattering wonder, and for fond applause ; 

She rode or danced, and ever glanced around, 

Seeking for praise, and smiling when she found. 

The yielding Pair to her petitions gave 

An humble friend to be a civil slave ; 

Who for a poor support herself resign’d 

To the base toil of .a dependent mind : 

By nature cold, our Heiress stoop’d to art, 

To gain the credit of a tender heart ; 

Hence at her door, must suppliant paupers stand, 

To bless the bounty of her beauteous hand : 

And now, her education all complete, 

She talk’d of virtuous love and union sweet ; 

She was indeed by no soft passion moved, 

But wish’d, with all her soul, to be beloved. 

Here, on the favour’d beauty, Fortune smiled ; 

Her chosen Husband was a man so mild, 

So humbly temper’d, so inteut to please, 

It quite distress’d her to remain at ease, 

Without a cause to sigh, without pretence to teaze: 

She tried his patience in a thousand modes, 

And tired it not upon the roughest roads. 

Pleasure she sought, and, disappointed, sigh’d 

For joys, she said, “ to her alone denied ;” 

And she was “ sure her Parents, if alive, 

Would many comforts for their Child contrive :” 

The gentle Husband bade her name him one ; 

“ No—that,” she answered, “ should for her be 
done ; 

How could she say what pleasures were around ? 

But she was certain many might be found :’’— 

‘Would she some Sea-port, Weymouth, Scar- 
borough, grace ?— 

‘* He knew she hated every watering-place :”— 

‘ The Town ?—* What ! now ’twas empty, joyless, 
dull ?” 

‘ In winter ?’—“ No! she liked it worse when full.” 

She talk’d of building—‘ Would she plan a 
room ?’— 

“‘ No! she could live, as he desired, in gloom :” 

‘Call then our friends and neighbours ;—* He 
might call, 

And they might come and fill his ugly hall ; 

A noisy vulgar set, he knew shescorn’dthemall :”— 

‘ Then might their two dear girls the time employ, 

‘ And their improvement yield a solid joy ;— 

“ Solid indeed ! and heavy—oh! the bliss _ 

Of teaching letters to a lisping Miss !”— 

‘ My dear, my gentle Dorothea, say, 

Can I oblige you ?’—“ You may go away.” 


Twelve heavy years this patient soul sustain’d 
This wasp’s attacks, and then her praise obtain’d, 
Graved on a marble tomb, where he at peace re- 

main’d. 5 


Two daughters wept their loss ; the one a child 
With a plain face, strong sense, and temper mild; 
Who keenly felt the Mother’s angry taunt, 

“ Thou art the image of thy pious Aunt :” 7 
Long time had Lucy wept her slighted face, 
And then began to smile at her disgrace. 
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Her Father’s Sister, who the world had seen 
Near sixty years when Lucy saw sixteen, 
Begg’d the plain gir] : the gracious Mother smiled, 
And freely gave her grieved but passive child ; 
And with her elder-born, the beauty blest, 
This Parent rested, if such minds can rest : 
No Miss her waxen babe could so admire, 
Nurse with such care, or with such pride attire ; 
They were companions meet, with equal mind, 
Bless’d with one love, and to one point inclined ; 
Beauty to keep, adorn, increase, and guard, 
Was their sole care, and had its full reward : 
In rising splendour with the one it reign’d, 
And in the other was by care sustain’d, 
The Daughter’s charms increased, the Parent’s 
yet remain’d. 

| Leave we these ladies to their daily care, 
To see how meekness and discretion fare :— 
A Village-maid unvex’d by want or love, 
Could not with more delight than Lucy move ; 
The village-lark, high mounted in the spring, 
| Could not with purer joy than Lucy sing ; 
| Her cares all light, her pleasures all sincere, 
| Her duty joy, and her companion dear ; 
In tender friendship and in true respect, 
Lived Aunt and Niece, no flattery, no neglect— 
They read, walk’d, visited,—together pray’d, 
Together slept the Matron and the Maid : 
There was such goodness, such pure nature seen 
} In Lucy’s looks, a manner so serene ; 
| Such harmony in motion, speech, and air, 
That without fairness, she was more than fair ; 
Had more than beauty in each speaking grace, 
That lent their cloudless glory to the face, 
Where mild good sense in placid looks were shown, 
And felt in every bosom but her own. 
| The one presiding feature in her mind, 

_ Was the pure meekness of a will resign’d ; 
A tender spirit, freed from all pretence 
Of wit, and pleased in mild benevolence ; 
Blest in protecting fondness she reposed, 
} With every wish indulged though undisclosed ; 
But Love, like Zephyr on the limpid lake, 
_} Wasnow the bosom of the Maid to shake, 
_| And in that gentle mind a gentle strife to make. 


Among their chosen friends, a favour’d few, 
_| The Aunt and Niece a youthful Rector knew ; 

| Who, though a younger Brother, might address 
| A younger Sister, fearless of success : 
|| His friends, a lofty race, their native pride 
| At first display’d, and their assent denied ; 
But, pleased such virtues and such love to trace, 
| They own’d she would adorn the loftiest race. 
| | The Aunt, a Mother’s caution to supply, 
|| Had watch’d the youthful Priest with jealous eye ; 
| And, anxious for her charge, had view’d unseen 

} The cautious life that keeps the conscience clean : 
In all she found him all she wish’d to find, 
With slight exception of a lofty mind ; 
| Acertain manner that express’d desire, 
| To be received as brother to the Squire. 
| Lucy’s meek eye had beam’d with many a tear, 
| Lucy's soft heart had beat with many a fear, 

| Before he told, (although his looks, she thought, 

| Had oft confess’d,) that he her favour sought : 

' But when ie kneel’d, (she wish’d him not to kneel,) 
_ And spoke the fears and hopes that lovers feel ; 
| When too the prudent Aunt herself confess’d 

| Her wishes on the gentle Youth would rest ; 


The Maiden’s eye with tender passion beam’d, 
She dwelt with fondness on the life she schemed ; 
The household cares, the soft and lasting ties 

Of Love, with all his binding charities ; 

Their Village taught, consoled, assisted, fed, 

Till the young Zealot, tears of pleasures shed. 


But would her Mother? Ah! she fear’d it 
wrong 
To have indulged these forward hopes so long ; 
Her Mother loved, but was not used to grant 
Favours so freely as her gentle Aunt.— 
Her gentle Aunt, with smiles that angels wear, 
Dispell’d her Lucy’s apprehensive tear : 
Her prudent foresight the request had made 
To one whom none could govern, few persuade ; 
She doubted much if one in earnest woo’d 
A girl with not a single charm endued ; 
The Sister’s nobler views she then declared, 
And what small sum for Lucy could be spared ; 
“ If more than this the foolish Priest requires, 
* Tell him,” she wrote, “to check his vain de. 
sires.” 
At length, with many a cold expression mix’d, 
With many a sneer on girls so fondly fix’d, 
There came a promise,—should they not repent, 
But take with grateful minds the portion meant, 
And wait the Sister’s day—the Mother might con- 
sent. 


And here might pitying Hope o’er Truth pre- 
vail, 

Or Love o’er Fortune, we would end our Tale; 
For, who more blest than youthful pair removed 
From fear of want—by mutual friends approved,— 
Short time to wait, and in that time to live, 
With all the pleasures Hope and Fancy give ; 
Their equal passion raised on just esteem, . 
When Reason sanctions all that Love can dream ? 


Yes! Reason sanctions what stern Fate denies ; 
The early prospect in the glory dies, 
As the soft smiles on dying infants play 
In their mild features, and then pass away. 


The Beauty died, ere she could yield her hand 
In the high marriage by the Mother plann’d ; 
Who grieved indeed, but found a vast relief 
In a cold heart, that ever warr’d with grief. 


Lucy was present when her sister died, 
Heiress to duties that she ill supplied : 
There were no mutual feelings, sister arts, 
No kindred taste, nor intercourse of hearts ; 
When in the mirror play’d the Matron’s smile, 
The Maiden’s thoughts were trav’ling all the 

while ; 

And when desired to speak, she sigh’d to find 
Her pause cffended ; “ Envy made her blind : 
Tasteless she was; nor had a claim in life 
Above the station of a Rector’s Wife ; 
Yet as an heiress, she must shun disgrace, 
Although no heiress to her mother’s face : 
It is your duty,” said the imperious Dame, 
“ (Advanced your fortune) toadvance your name 
And with superior rank, superior offers claim ; 
Your Sister’s Lover, when his sorrows die, 
May look upon you and for favour sigh ; 
Nor can you offer a reluctant hand— 
His birth is noble and his seat is grand.” 
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Alarm’d was Lucy, was in tears—“ a fool ! 
Was she a Child in Love ?—a Miss at School ? 
Doubts any mortal, if a change of state 
Dissolves all claims and ties of earlier date ?” 


The Rector doubted, for he came to mourn 
A Sister dead, and with a Wife return : 
Lucy with heart unchanged received the Youth, 
True in herself, confiding in his truth ; 
But own’dher Mother’s change ; the haughty Dame 
Pour’d strong contempt upon the youthful flame ; 
She firmly vow’d her purpose to pursue, 
Judged her own cause, and bade the Youth adieu ! 
The Lover begg’d, insisted, urged his pain ; 
His Brother wrote to threaten and complain ; 
Her Sister reasoning proved the promise made ; 
Lucy appealing to a parent pray’d ; 
But all opposed the event that she design’d, 
And all in vain—she never changed her mind ; 
But coldly answer’d in her wonted way, 
That she “ would rule, and Lucy must obey.” 


With peevish fear, she saw her health decline, 
And cried, “ Oh! monstrous, for a man to pine : 
But if your foolish heart must yield to love, 

Let him possess it whom I now approve ; 
This is my pleasure :”—Still the Rector came 
With larger offers and with bolder claim ; 
But the stern Lady would attend no more— 
She frown’d, and rudely pointed to the door ; 
Whate’er he wrote, he saw unread return’d, 
And he, indignant, the dishonour spurn’d ; 
Nay, fix’d suspicion where he might confide, 
And sacrificed his passion to his pride. 


‘ Lucy, meantime, though threaten’d and dis- 
tress’d, 

Against her marriage made a strong protest : 

All was domestic war ; the Aunt rebell’d 

Against the sovereign will, and was expell’d ; 

And every power was tried, and every art, 

To bend to falsehood one determined heart ; 

Assail’d, in patience it received the shock, 

Soft as the wave, unshaken as the rock : ! 

But while the unconquer’d soul endures the storm 

Of angry Fate, it preys upon the form ; 

With conscious virtue she resisted still, 

And conscious love gave vigour to her will : 

But Lucy’s trial was at hand ; with joy 

The Mother cried,—* Behold your constant Boy — 

Thursday—was married :—take the Paper, sweet, 

And read the conduct of your Reverend cheat ; 

See with what pomp of coaches, in what crowd 

The creature married,—of his falsehood proud ! 

False did I say !—at least no whining fool ; 

And thus will hopeless passions ever cool : 

But shall his Bride your single state reproach ? 

No! give him crowd for crowd, and coach for 

Oh! you retire ; reflect then, gentle Miss, [coach. 

And gain some spirit in a cause like this.” 


Some spirit Lucy gain’d ; a steady soul, 
Defying all persuasion, all control : 
{In vain reproach, derision, threats were tried ; 
The constant mind all outward force defied, 
By vengeance vainly urged, in vain assail’d by 
Fix’d in her purpose, perfect in her part, [pride : 
She felt the courage of a wounded heart ; 
The world receded from her rising view, [drew; 
When Heaven approach’d as earthly things with- 


Not strange before, for in the days of love, 

Joy, hope, and ‘pleasure, she had thoughts above ; 
Pious when most of worldly prospects fond, 
When they best pleased her she could look beyond : 
Had the young Priest a faithful lover died, 
Something had been her bosom to divide ; 

Now Heaven had all, for in her holiest views, 
She saw the Matron whom she fear’d to lose ; 
While from her Parent, the dejected Maid 
Forced the unpleasant thought, or thinking pray’d. 


Surprised, the Mother saw the languid frame, 
And felt indignant, yet forbore to blame ; 


To die of Love—the folly of fifteen ?” 

But as her anger met with no reply, 

She let the gentle girl in quiet die ; 

And to her Sister wrote, impell’d by pain, 

‘¢ Come quickly, Martha, or you come in vain.” 
Lucy meantime profess’d with joy sincere, 
That nothing held, employ’d, engaged her here. 


q Once with a frown she cried, “ And do you mean 
; 


‘I am an humble actor, doom’d to play 
A part obscure, and then to glide away ; 
Incurious how the great or happy shine, 
Or who have parts obscure and sad as mine : 
In its best prospect I but wish’d, for life, 
To be the assiduous, gentle, useful wife ; 
That lost, with wearied mind, and spirit poor, 
I drop my efforts, and can act no more ; 
With growing joy I feel my spirits tend 
To that last scene where all my duties end.’ 


Hope, ease, delight, the thoughts of dying gave, 
Till Lucy spoke with fondness of the grave ; 
She smiled with wasted form but spirit firm, 
And said ‘ She left but little for the worm :’ 
As toll’d the bell, ‘There’s one,’ she said, ¢ hath 
Awhile before me to the bed of rest ;? — [press’d 
And she beside her with attention spread 
The decorations of the Maiden—dead. 


While quickly thus the mortal part declined,. 
The happiest visions fill’d the active mind ; 
A soft, religious melancholy gain’d 
Entire possession, and for ever reign’d : 
On Holy Writ her mind reposing dwelt, 
She saw the wonders, she the mercies felt ; 
Till in a blest and glorious reverie, 
She seem’d the Saviour as on earth to see, 
And, fill’d with Love Divine, the attending friend. 

to be.; 

Or she who trembling, yet confiding, stole 
Near to the garment, touch’d it, and was whole ; 
When, such the intenseness of the working thought, 
On her it seem’d the very deed was wrought ; 
She, the glad patient’s fear and rapture found, 
The holy transport, and the healing wound ; 
This was so fix’d, so grafted in the heart, _ 
That she adopted, nay became the part : 
But one chief scene was present to her sight, : 
Her Saviour resting in the Tomb by night ; 
Ber fever rose, and still her wedded mind 
Was to that scene, that hallow’d cave, confin’d,— 
Where in the shade of death the body laid, 
There watch’d the spirit of the wandering Maid ; 
Her looks were fix’d, intranced, illumed, serene, 
In the still glory of the midnight scene ; 
There at her Saviour’s feet, in visions blest, 
The enraptured Maid a sacred joy possess’d 5 
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In patience waiting for the first-born ray 

Of that all-glorious and triumphant day : 

To this idea all her soul she gave, 

Her mind reposing by the sacred grave ; 

Then sleep would seal the eye, the vision close, 
And steep the solemn thoughts in brief repose. 


Then grew the soul serene, and all its powers 
Again restored illumed the dying hours ; : 
But Reason dwelt where Fancy stray’d before, 
And the mind wander’d from its views no more ; 
Till Death approach’d, when every look express’d 
A sense of bliss, till every sense had rest. 


The Mother lives, and has enough to buy 
The attentive ear and the submissive eye . © 
Of abject natures—these are daily told, 

How triumph’d beauty in the days of old ; 
How, by her window seated crowds have cast 
Admiring glances, wondering as they pass’d ; 
How from her carriage as she stepp’d to pray, 
Divided ranks would humbly make her way ; 
And how each voice in the astonish’d throng - 
| Pronounced her peerless as she moved along. 


Her picture then the greedy Dame displays ; 
Touch’d by no shame, she now demands its praise ; 
In her tall mirror then she shows a face, 

Still coldly fair with unaffecting grace ; 

These she compares, “ It has the form,” she cries, 
But wants the air, the spirit and the eyes ; 

This as a likeness is correct and true, _ 

But there alone the living grace we view.” 

This said, the applauding voice, the Dame required, 
And gazing, slowly from the glass retired. 


— pj 


TALE IX..- 
Arabella. 


Thrice blessed they that master so their blood—— 
But earthly happier is the rose distill’d, 
Than that which, withering on the virgin thorn, 
Grows, lives, and dies in single bleasedness. 
Minsummzr Nioar’s Dream, Act I. Scene }. 


I sometimes do excuse the thing I hate, 
For his advantage whom I dearly love. 
Measure yor Mgasoure, Act II Scene 4. 


Contempt, farewell! and maiden pride, adieu! 
MeAsurg ror Measurg, Act II. Scene 4 


Or a fair town where Doctor Rack was guide, 
His only daughter was the boast and pride ; 
Wise Arabella, yet not wise alone, 

She like a bright and polish’d brilliant shone ; 

Her father own’d her for his prop and stay, 

Able to guide yet willing to obey ; 

Pleased with her learning while discourse could 
please, : 

And with her love in languor and disease: 

To every mother were her virtues known, 

And to their daughters as a pattern shown ; 

Who in her youth had all that age requires, 

And with her prudence, all that youth admires: 

These odious praises made the damsels try 

Not to obtain such merits, but deny ; 

For, whatsoever wise mamas might say, 

To guide a daughter, this was not the way ; 

From such applause disdain and anger rise, 

And envy lives where emulation dies : 


In all his strength contends the noble horse, 
With one who just precedes him on the course ; 
But when the rival flies too far before, 

His spirit fails, and he attempts no more. 


This reasoning Maid, above her sex’s dread, 
Had dared to read, and dared to say she read ; 
Not the last novel, not the new-born play ; 

Not the mere trash and scandal of the day ; 

But (though her young companions felt the shock) 
She studied Berkeley, Bacon, Hobbes, and Locke ; 
Her mind within the maze of History dwelt, 

And of the Moral Muse the beauty felt ; 

The merits of the Roman page she knew, 

And could converse with Moore and Montague: 
Thus she became the wonder of the town, 

From that she reap’d, to that she gave renown ; 
And strangers coming, all were taught to admire 
The learned Lady, and the lofty Spire. 


Thus Fame in public fix’d the Maid, where all 
Might throw their darts, and see the idol fall; 
A hundred arrows came with vengeance keen, 
From tongues envenom’d, and from arms unseen ; 
A thousand eyes were fix’d upon the place, © 
That, if she fell, she might not fly disgrace: 
But Malice vainly throws the poison’d dart, 
Unless our frailty shows the peccant part ; 
And Arabella still preserved her name 
Untouch’d, and shone with-undisputed fame ; 
Her very notice some respect would cause, 
And her esteem was honour and applause. 


Men she avoided ; not in childish fear, 
As if she thought some savage fue was near 3 
Not as a prude, who hides that Man should seek, 
Or who by silence hints that they should speak ; 
But with discretion all the sex she view’d, 
Ere yet engaged, pursuing or pursued ; 
Ere love had made her to his failings blind, 


_ Or hid the favourite’s failings from the mind, 


Thus was the pieture of the man portray’d, 
By merit destined for so rare a maid ; 
At whose request she might exchange her state, 
Or still be happy in a virgin’s fate. 


He must be one with manners like her own, 
His life unquestion’d, his opinions known ; 
His stainless yirtue must all tests endure, 
His honour spotless, and his bosom pure ; 
She no allowance made for sex or times, 
Of lax opinion—crimes were ever crimes ; 
No wretch forsaken must his frailty curse, 
No spurious offspring drain his private purse 3 
He at all times his passions must command, 
And et possess—or be refused her hand. 


All this without reserve the Maiden told, 
And some began to weigh the Rector’s gold ; 
‘To ask what sum a prudent man might gain, 
Who had such store of virtues to maintain ? 


A Doctor Campbell, north of Tweed,came forth, 
Declared his passion, and proclaim’d his worth. 
Not unapproved, for he had much to say 
On every cause, and in a pleasant way ; 

Not all his trust was in a pliant tongue, 
His form was good, and ruddy he, and young. 
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But though the Doctor was a man of parts, 

He read not deeply male or female hearts ; 

But judged that all whom he esteem’d as wise, 

Must think alike, though some assumed disguise ; 

That every reasoning Bramin, Christian, Jew, 

Of all religions took their liberal view ; 

And of her own, no doubt, this learned Maid 

Denied the substance, and the forms obey’d ; 

And thus persuaded, he his thoughts express’d 

Of her opinions, and his own profess’d: 

« Al states demand this aid, the vulgar need 

Their priests and prayers, their sermons and their 
creed ; 

And those of stronger minds should never speak 

(In his opinion) what might hurt the weak ; 

A man may smile, but still he should attend 

His hour at church, and be the Church’s friend, 

What there he thinks conceal, and what he hears 
commend,” 


Frank was the speech, but heard with high dis- 
Nor had the Doctor leave to spedk again ; [dain, 
A man who own’d, nay gloried in deceit, 

% He might despise her, but he should not cheat.” 


Then Vicar Holmes appear’d; he heard it said 
That ancient men best pleased the prudent Maid ; 
And, true it was her ancient friends she loved, 
Servants when old she favour’d and approved ; 
Age in her pious Parent she revered, 

And neighbours were by length of days endear’d ; 
But, if her husband too must ancient be, 
The good old Vicar found it was not he. 


On Captain Bligh her mind in balance hung— 
Though valiant, modest; and reserved, though 
young: 
Against these merits must defects be set— 
Though poor, imprudent ; and though proud, in 
In vain the Captain close attention paid, [debt. 
She found him wanting, whom she fairly weigh’d, 


Then came a youth, and all their friends agreed, 
That Edward Hunily was the man indeed : 
Respectful duty he had paid awhile, 

Then ask’d her hand, and had a gracious smile ; 
A lover now declared, he led the Fair 

To woods and fields, to visits, and to prayer; 
Then whisper’d softly — Will you name the day ?” 
She softly whisper’d—* If you love me, stay :” 

*“ Oh! try me not beyond my strength,” he cried ; 
* Oh! be not weak,’’ the prudent Maid replied ; 
“ But by some trial your affection prove, 

Respect and not impatience argues love : 

But Love no more is by impatience known, 

Than Ocean’s depth is by its tempests shown ; 
He whom a weak and fond impatience sways, 
But for himself with all his fervour prays, 

And not the maid he woos, but his own will obeys ; 
And will she love the being who prefers, 

With so much ardour, his desire to hers ?’’ 


Young Edward grieved, but let not grief be 
seen ; 
He knew obedience pleased his fancy’s queen, 
Awhile he waited, and then cried—“ Behold! 
The year advancing, be no longer cold!” 
For she had promised,—* Let the flowers appear 
And I will pass with thee the smiling year :’’ 


Then pressing grew the Youth; the more he 
press’d, 

The less inclined the Maid to his request ; 

“ Let June arrive.’’—Alas! when April came, 

It brought a stranger, and the stranger, shame ; 

Nor could the Lover from his house persuade 

A stubborn lass whom he had mournful made , 

Angry and weak, by thoughtless vengeance moved, 

She told her story to the Fair beloved ; 

In strongest words the unwelcome truth was shown, 

To blight his prospects, careless of her own. 


Our Heroine grieved, but had too firm a heart 
For him to soften, when she swore to part ; 
In vain his seeming penitence and prayer, 
His vows, his tears ; she left him in despair ; 
His mother fondly laid her grief aside, 
And to the reason of the Nymph applied— 


“ It well becomes thee, Lady, to appear, 
But not to be, in very truth severe ; 
Although the crime be odious in thy sight, 
That daring sex is taught such things to slight ; 
His heart is thine, although it once was frail, 
Think of his grief and let his love prevail !”— 


“ Plead thou no more,” the lofty Lass return’d, 
“ Forgiving woman is deceived and spurn’d ; 
Say that the crime is common—shall I take 
A common man my wedded lord to make ? 
See! a weak woman by his arts betray’d, 
An infant born his father to upbraid ; 
Shall I forgive his vileness, take his name, 
Sanction his error, and partake his shame ? 
No ! this assent would kindred frailty prove, 
A love for him would be a vicious love ; 
Can a chaste maiden secret counsel hold 
With one whose crime by every mouth is told? 
Forbid it spirit, prudence, virtuous pride ; 
He must despise me, were he not denied ; 
The way from vice the erring mind to win, 
Is with presuming sinners to begin, 
And show, by scorning them, a just contempt for 
sin. 


The Youth repulsed, to one more mild convey’d 
His heart, and smiled on the remorseless Maid ; 
The Maid, remorseless in her pride, the while 
Despised the insult, and return’d the smile. 


First to admire, to praise her, and defend, 
Was (now in years advanced) a Virgin-friend : 
Much she preferr’d, she cried, the single state, 

It was her choice—we knew not—’twas her fate ; 
And, much it pleased her in the train to view 
A maiden-vot’ress wise and lovely too. 


Time to the yielding mind his change imparts, 
He varies notions, and he alters hearts ; 
’Tis right, ’tis just to feel contempt for Vice, 
But he that shows it may be over-nice ; 
There are who feel, when young, the false sublime, 
And proudly love to show disdain for Crime ; 
To whom the future will new thoughts supply 
The pride will soften, and the scorn will die ; 
Nay, where they still the vice itself condemn, 
They bear the vicious and consort with them : 
Young Captain Grove, when one had changed his 

side 

Despised the venal turn-coat, and defied 5 


———— 
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Old Colonel Grove now shakes him by the hand, 
Though he who bribes may still his vote com- 
Why would not Ellen to Belinda speak, [mand: 
When she had flown to London for a week ; 
And then return’d, to every friend’s surprise, 
With twice the spirit, and with half the size ? 
She spoke not then—but, after years had flown, 
A better friend had Ellen never known ; 
Was it the lady her mistake had seen ? 
Or had she also such a journey been ? 
No: twas the gradual change in human hearts, 
That time, in commerce with the world, imparts ; 
That on the roughest temper throws disguise, 
And steals from Virtue her asperities. 
The young and ardent, who with glowing zeal 
Felt wrath for trifles, and were proud to feel ; 
Now find those trifles all the mind engage, 
To soothe dull hours, and cheat the cares of age: 
*As young Zelinda, in her quaker-dress, 
Disdain’d each varying fashion’s vile excess, 
And now her friends on old Zelinda gaze, 
Pleased in rich silks and orient gems to blaze ; 
Changes like these ’tis folly to condemn, 
' So Virtue yields not, nor is changed with them. 


Let us proceed :—Twelve brilliant years were 
Yet each with less of glory than the last; [past, 
Whether these years to this fair Virgin gave 
A softer mind—effect they often have ; 

Whether the Virgin-state was not so bless’d 
As that good Maiden in her zeal profess’d ; 
Or whether lovers falling from her train, 
Gave greater price to those she could retain, 
Ts all unknown ;—but Arabella now 

Was kindly listening to a Merchant’s vow ; 
Who offer’d terms so fair, against his love 
To strive was folly, so she never strove. 


| Man in his earlier days we often find 


With a too easy and unguarded mind ; 

But by increasing years and prudence taught, 
He grows reserved, and locks up every thought ; 
Not thus the Maiden, for in blooming youth 

She hides her thought, and guards the tender truth; 
This, when no longer young, no more she hides, 
But frankly in the favour’d swain confides : 
Man, stubborn Man, is like the growing tree, 
That longer standing, still will harder be ; 

And like its fruit, the Virgin, first austere, 

Then kindly softening with the ripening year. 


Now was the Lover urgent, and the kind 
And yielding Lady to his suit inclined : 
“ A little time, my friend, is just, is right ; 
We must be decent in our neighbours’ sight :” 
Still she allow’d him of his hopes to speak, 
And in compassion took off week by week ; 
Till few remain’d, when, wearied with delay, 
She kindly meant to take off day by day. 


That female Friend who gave our Virgin praise 
For fiying man and all his treacherous ways, 
Now heard with mingled anger, shame and fear, 
Of one accepted, and a wedding near ; 

But she resolved again with friendly zeal 

To make the Maid her scorn of wedlock feel ; 
For she was grieved to find her work undone, 
And like a Sister mourn’d the failing Nun. 


Why are these gentle Maidens prone to make 
Their sister-doves the tempting world forsake ? 


Why all their triumph when a maid disdains 

The tyrant-sex and scorns to wear its chains ? 

Is it pure joy to see a Sister flown [known ? 
From the false pleasures they themselves have 
Or do they, as the call-birds in the cage, 

Try, in pure envy, others to engage ? 

And therefore paint their native woods and groves, 
As scenes of dangerous joys and naughty loves ? 


Strong was the Maiden’s hope; her Friend was 
proud, 
And had her notions to the world avow’d ; 
And, could she find the Merchant weak and frail, 
With power to prove it, then she must prevail : 
For she aloud would publish his disgrace, 
And save his victim from a man so base. 


When all inquiries had been duly made, 
Came the kind Friend her burthen to unlade— 
“ Alas! my dear! not all our care and art 
Can tread the maze of man’s deceitful heart ; 
Look not surprise—nor let resentment swell 
Those lovely features, all will yet be well ; 
And thou, from Love’s and Man’s deceptions free, 
Wilt dwell in virgin-state, and walk to heaven 

with me.”’ : 


The Maiden frown’d, and then conceived “ that 
wives 


| Could walk as well, and lead as holy lives 


As angry prudes who scorn’d the marriage-chain, 
Or luckless maids who sought it still in vain.’’ 


The Friend was vex’d—she paused, at length 
she cried : 

“ Know your own danger, then your lot decide ; 
That traitor Beswell, while he seeks your hand, 
Has, I affirm, a wanton at command ; 
A slave, a creature from a foreign place, 
The nurse and mother of a spurious race ; 
Brown, ugly bastards—(Heaven the word forgive 
And the deed punish !)—in his cottage live ; 
To town if business calls him, there he stays 
In sinful pleasures wasting countless days ; 
Nor doubt the facts, for I can witness call 
For every crime, and prove them one and all.’’ 


Here ceased the informer ; Arabella’s look 
Was like a school-boy’s puzzled by his book ; 
Intent she cast her eyes upon the fioor, 
Paused—then replied— 

—T wish to know no more: 
I question not your motive, zeal or love, 
But must decline such dubious points to prove— 
All is not true, I judge, for who can guess 
Those deeds of darkness men with care suppress! 
He brought a slave perliaps to England’s coast, 
And made her free ; it is our country’s boast ! 
And she perchance too grateful—good and ill 
Were sown at first, and grow together still ; 
The colour’d infants on the village-green, 
What are they more than we have often seen ? 
Children half-clothed who round their village stray, 
In sun or rain, now starved, now beaten, they 
Will the dark colour of their fate betray : 
Let us in Christian love for all account, 
And then behold to what such tales amount.” 


“ His heart is evil,” said the impatient Frien 1: 
“My duty bids me try that heart to mend,’ 


—— 
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Replied the Virgin—* We may be too nice, 
And lose a soul in our contempt of Vice ; 

If false the charge, I then shall show regard 
For a good man, and be his just reward ; 
And what for Virtue can I better do, 

Than to reclaim him if the charge be true ?” 


She spoke ; nor more her holy work delay’d, 
*T was time to lend an erring mortal aid ; : 
« The noblest way,” she judged, “a soul to win, 
Was with an act of kindness to begin, 
To make the sinner sure, and ther to attack the 
sin*.” 
5 Saga 


TALE X. 
The Lober's Fourney. 


The Sun is in the heavens, and the proud day, 
Attended with the pleasures of the world, 


Is all too wanton. ¢ . 
: cag Kure Jonn, Act III. Scene 3. 


The Lunatic, the Lover, and the Poet, 
are of imagination all compact. 
Mipsomurr Nicut’s Dream. 


Oh! how this spring of Love resembleth 
The uncertain glory of an April day, 
Which now shows all her beauty to the Sun, 
And by and by a cloud bears all away. 
And happily I have arrived at last 
Unto the wish’d haven of my bliss. 
‘TAMING oF THE Surew, Act. V. Scene 1. 


Ir is the soul that sees; the outward eyes 
Present the object, but the Mind descries ; 


‘| And thence delight, disgust, or cool indiff’rence | 


When minds are joyful, then we look around, [rise: 
And what is seen is all on fairy ground ; 

Again they sicken, and on every view 

Cast their own dull and melancholy hue ; 

Or, if absorb’d by their peculiar cares, 

The vacant eye on viewless matter glares ; 

Our feelings still upon our views attend, 

And their own natures to the objects lend ; 
Sorrow and joy are in their influence sure, 

Long as the passion reigns the effects endure ; 
But love in minds his various changes makes, 
And elothes each object with the change he takes 5 
His light and shade on every view he throws, 
And on each object, what he feels, bestows. 


Fair was the morning, and the month was June, 
When rose a Lover ; Love awakens soon ; 
Brief his repose, yet much he dreamt the while 
Of that day’s meeting, and his Lawra’s smile ; 
Fancy and Love that name assign’d to her, 
Call’d Susan in the parish-register ; 
And he no more was John—his Laura gave 
The name Orlando to her faithful slave. 


Bright shone the glory of the rising day, 
When the fond traveller took his favourite way ; 
He mounted gaily, felt his bosom light, ; 
And all he saw was pleasing in his sight. 


* Asthe Author’s purpose in this Tale may be mistaken, 
he wishes to observe, that conduct like that of the Lady’s 
here described must be meritorious or censurable, just as 
the motives to it are pure or selfish; that these motives 
may in a great measure be concealed from the mind of the 
agent; and that we often take credit to our virtue, for 
actions which spring originally from our tempers, in- 
clinations, or our indifference. It cannot therefore be 
improper, much less immoral, to give an instance of 
such self-deception. 


“ Ye hours of expectation, quickly fly, 
And bring on hours of blest reality ; 
When I shall Laura see, beside her stand, 
Hear her sweet voice, and press her yielded hand.” 


First o’er a barren heath beside the coast 
Orlando rode, and joy began to boast. 


“This neat low gorse,’’ said he, “ with golden | 
bloom 

Delights each sense, is beauty, is perfume ; 
And this gay ling, with all its purple flowers, 
A man at leisure might admire for hours ; 
This green-fringed cup-moss has a scarlet tip, 
That yields to nothing but my Laura’s lip ; 
And then how fine this herbage ! men may say 
A heath is barren, nothing is so gay ; 
Barren or bare to call such charming scene, 
Argues a mind possess’d by care and spleen.” 


Onward he went and fiercer grew the heat, 
Dust rose in clouds before the horse’s feet ; 
For now he pass’d through lanes of burning sand, 
Bounds to thin crops-or-yet uncultured land ; 
Where the dark poppy flourish’d on the dry 
And sterile soil, and mock’d the thin-set rye. 


“ How lovely this!” the rapt Orlando said, 
“ With what delight is labouring man repaid ! 
The very lane has sweets that all admire, 
The rambling suckling and the vigorous brier ; 
See ! wholesome wormwood grows beside the way, } 
Where, dew-press’d yet, the dog-rose bends the 


spray 3 

Fresh aed the fields, fair shrubs the banks adorn, 
And snow-white bloom falls flaky from the thorn ‘- 
No fostering ‘hand they need, no sheltering wall, 
They spring uncultured and they bloom for ail.” 


The Lover rode as hasty lovers ride, 
And reach’d a common pasture wild and wide ; 
Small black-legg’d sheep devour with hunger keen 
The meagre herbage, fleshless, lank and lean ; 
Such o’er thy level turf, Newmarket! stray, 
And there, with other Black-legs, find their prey : | 
He saw some scatter’d hovels ; turf was piled 
In square brown stacks ; a prospect bleak and 

wild ! 

A mill, indeed, was in the centre found, 
With short sear herbage withering all around ; 
A smith’s black shed opposed a wright’s long shop, 
And join’d an inn where humble travellers stop. | 


“ Ay, this is Nature,” said the gentle Squire ; 
«This ease, peace, pleasure—who wouldnotadmire? | 
With what delight these sturdy children play, 
And joyful rusties at the close of day ; 

Sport follows labour, on this even space E 
Will soon commence the wrestling and the race : 
Then will the Village-Maidens leave their home, 
And to the dance with buoyant spirits come. 

No affectation in their looks is seen, 

Nor know they what disguise or flattery mean ; 
Nor aught to move an envious pang they see ; 
Easy their service, and their love is free : 

Hence early springs that love, it long endures, 
And life’s first comfort, while they live, ensures + 
They the low roof and rustic comforts prize, 

Nor cast on prouder mansions envying eyes + } 
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Sometimes the news at yonder town they hear, 
And learn what busier mortals feel and fear, 
Secure themselves, although by tales amazed, 
Of towns bombarded and of cities razed ; 

As if they doubted, in their still retreat, 

The very news that makes their quiet sweet, 
And their days happy—happier only knows 
He on whom Laura her regard bestows.” 


On rode Orlando, counting all the while 
The miles he pass’d and every coming mile ; 
Like all attracted things, he quicker flies, 
The place approaching where the attraction lies ; 
When next appear’d a dam,—so call the place,— 
Where lies a road confined in narrow space ; 
A work of labour, for on either side 
Is level fen, a prospect. wild and wide, 
With dykes on either hand by Ocean’s self sup- 

plied : 

Far aa the right, the distant sea is seen, 
And salt the springs that feed the marsh between ; 
Beneath an ancient bridge, the straiten’d flood 
Rolls through its sloping banks of slimy mud ; 
Near it a sunken boat resists the tide, 
That frets and hurries to the opposing side ; 
The rushes sharp, that on the borders grow, 
Bend their brown flowerets to the stream below, 
Impure in all its course, in all its progress slow : 
Here a grave Flora* scarcely deigns to bloom, 
Nor wears a rosy blush, nor sheds perfume ; 
The few dull flowers that o’er the place are spread, 
Partake the nature of their fenny bed ; 
Here on its wiry stem, in rigid bloom, 
Grows the salt lavender that lacks perfume ; 
Here the dwarf sallows creep, the septfoil harsh, 
And the soft slimy mallow of the marsh ; 
Low on the ear the distant billows sound, 
And just in view appears their stony bound ; 
No hedge nor tree conceals the glowing suit, 
Birds, save a wat’ry tribe, the district shun, 
Nor chirp among the reeds where bitter waters run. 


“ Various as beauteous, Nature, is thy face,”’ 


-Exclaim’d Orlando ; “all that grows has grace ; 


All are appropriate—bog, and marsh, and fen, 
Are only poor to undiscerning men ; 

Here may the nice and curious eye explore, 
How Nature’s hand adorns the rushy moor ; 
Here the rare moss in secret shade is found, 
Here the sweet myrtle of the shaking ground ; 


* The ditches of a Fen so near the Ocean are lined with 
irregular patches of a coarse and stained Laver ; a muddy 
sediment rests on the Horse-tail, and other perennial 
herbs, which in part conceal the shallowness of the 
stream ; a fat-leaved pale-flowering Scurvy-grass appears 
early in the year, and the razor-edged Bull-rush in the 
summer and autumn. The Fen itself has a dark and 
saline herbage; there are rushes and Arrow-head, and in 
a few patches the flukes of the Cotton-grass are seen, but 
more commonly the Sea-aster, the dullest of that numerous 
and hardy genus ; a Thrift, blue in flower, but withering 
and remaining withered till the winter scatters it; the 
Saltwort, both simple and shrubby; a few kinds of grass 
changed by their soil and atmosphere, and low plants of 
two or three denominations undistinguished in a general 
view of the scenery ;—such is the vegetation of the Fen 
when it is at a small distance from the Ocean ; and in this 
case there arise from it effluvia strong and peculiar, half- 
saline, half-putrid, which would be considered by most 
people as offensive, and by some as dangerous ; but there 
are others to whom singularity of taste or association of 
ideas has rendered it agreeable and pleasant. 


Beauties are these that from the view retire, 
But well repay the attention they require ; 
For these my Zaura will her home forsake, 
And all the pleasures they afford partake.” 


Again the country was inclosed,a wide 
And sandy road has banks on either side ; 
Where, lo ! a hollow on the left appear’d, 
And there a Gipsy-tribe their tent had rear’d ; 
*Twas open spread, to catch the morning sun, 
And they had now their early meal begun, 
When two brown Boys just left their grassy seat, 
The early Trav’ler with their pray’rs to greet : 
While yet Orlando held his pence in hand, 
He saw their Sister on her duty stand ; 
Some twelve years old, demure, affected, sly, 
Prepared the force of early powers to try ; 
Sudden a look of languor he descries, 
And well-feign’d apprehension in her eyes ; 
Train’d but yet savage, in her speaking face, 
He mark’d the features of her vagrant race ; 
When a light laugh and roguish leer express’d 
The vice implanted in her youthful breast : 
Forth from the tent her elder Brother came, 
Who seem’d offended, yet forbore to blame 
The young designer, but could only trace 
The looks of pity in the Trav’ler’s face : 
Within, the Father, who from fences nigh 
Had brought the fuel for the fire’s supply, 
Watch’d now the feeble blaze, and stood dejected 
On ragged rug, just borrow’d from the bed, [by: 
And by the hand of coarse indulgence fed, 
In dirty patchwork negligently dress’d, 
Reclined the Wife, an infant at her breast ; 
in her wild face some touch of grace remain’d, 
Of vigour palsied and of beauty stain’d ; 
Her blood-shot eyes on her unheeding mate 
Were wrathful turn’d, and seem’d her wants to 
Cursing his tardy aid—her Mother there _ [state, 
With Gipsy-state engross’d the only chair ; 
Solemn and dull her look ; with such she stands, 
And reads the Milk-maid’s fortune in her hands, 
Tracing the lines of life ; assumed through years, 
Each feature now the steady falsehood wears ; 
With hard and savage eye she views the food, 
And grudging pinches their intruding brood : 
Last in the group, the worn-out Grandsire sits 
Neglected, lost, and living but by fits ; 
Useless, despised, his worthless labours done, 
And half protected by the vicious Son, 
Who half supports him ; he with heavy glance, 
Views the young ruffians who around him dance 3 
And, by the sadness in his face appears 
To trace the progress of their future years ; 
Through what strange course of misery, vice, 

deceit, 

Must wildly wander each unpractised cheat ; 
What shame and grief, what punishment and pain, 
Sport of fierce passions, must each child sustain— 
Ere they like him approach their latter end, 
Without a hope, a comfort, or a friend ! 


But this Orlando felt not : “ Rogues,” said he, 
“ Doubtless they are, but merry rogues they be ; 
They wander round the land, and be it true, 
They break the laws—then let the laws pursue 
The wanton idlers ; for the life they live, 
Acquit I cannot, but I can forgive.” 
This said, a portion from his purse was thrown, 
And every heart seem’d happy like his own. 
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He hurried forth, for now the town was nigh— 
“ The happiest man of mortal men am I.” 
Thou art! but change in every state is near, 
(So while the wretched hope, the blest may fear ;) 
“ Say where is Laura 2?”—‘ That her words must 
show,’ 
A lass replied ; ‘read this and thou shalt know !’ 


“ What, gone !”—her friend insisted—forced to 
0 :— 
“ Is vex’d, was teazed,could not refuse her !—No ?” 
‘But you can follow ;’ “ Yes ;” ‘the miles are 
few, 

The way is pleasant ; will you come ?—Adieu ! 
Thy Laura!’ “No! I feel I must resign 
The pleasing hope. thou hadst been here, if mine : 
A lady was it —Was no Brother there ? 
But why should I afflict me, if there were ?” 
* The way is pleasant :’ “ What to me the way? 
I cannot reach her till the close of day. 
My dumb companion ! is it thus we speed ! 
Not I from grief nor thou from toil art freed ; 
Still art thou doom’d to travel and to pine, 
For my vexation—What a fate is mine ! 


“ Gone to a friend, she tells me ; I commend 
Her purpose ; means she to a female friend ? 
By Heaven, I wish she suffer’d half the pain 
Of hope protracted through the day in vain. 
Shall I persist to see the ungrateful Maid ! 

- Yes, I will see her, slight her, and upbraid ; 
What ! in the very hour? She knew the time, 
And doubtless chose it to increase her crime.” 


Forth rode Orlando by a river's side, 
Inland and winding, smooth and full and wide, 
That roll’d majestic on, in one soft-flowing tide ; 
The bottom gravel, flow’ry were the banks, 
Tall willows waving in their broken ranks ; 
The road, now near, now distant, winding led 
By lovely meadows which the waters fed ; 
He pass’d the way-side inn, the village spire, 
Nor stopp’d to gaze, to question, or admire ; 
On either side the rural mansions stood, 
With hedge-row trees and hills high-crown’d with 
wood, 
And — devious stream that reach’d the nobler 
ood, 


“T hate these scenes,” Orlando angry cried, 

* And these proud farmers! yes, I hate their 
pride : 

See! that sleek fellow, how he strides along, 
Strong as an ox, and ignorant as strong ; 
Can yon close crops a single eye detain, 
But his who counts the profits of the grain ? 
And these vile beans with deleterious smell, 
Where is their beauty ? can a mortal tell ? 
These deep fat meadows I detest ; it shocks 
One’s feelings there to see the grazing ox ;— 
For slaughter fatted, as a lady’s smile 
Rejoices man and means his death the while. 
Lo ! now the sons of labour ! every day 
Employ’d in toil, and vex’d in every way ; 
Theirs is but mirth assumed, and they conceal, 
In their affected joys, the ills they feel : 
I hate these long green lanes ; there’s nothing seen 
In this vile country but eternal green ; 
Woods ! waters! meadows! will they never end ¢ 
’Tis a yilé prospect ;—-Gone to see a friend !—” 


Still on he rode !—a mansion fair and tall 
Rose on his view,—the pride of Loddon-Hail ; 
Spread o’er the park he saw the grazing steer, 
The full-fed steed, and herds of bounding deer : 
On a clear stream the vivid sun-beams play'd, 
Through noble elms, and on the surface made 
That moving picture, checker'd light and shade ; 
The attended children, there indulged to stray, 
Enjoy’d and gave new beauty to the day ; 
Whose happy parents from their room were seen 
Pleased with the sportive idlers on the green. 


“ Well!” said Orlando, “ and for one so blest, 
A thousand reasoning wretches are distress‘d ; 
Nay, these so seeming glad, are grieving like th 
Man is a cheat—and all but strive to hide [rest 
Their inward misery by their outward pride. 
What do yon lofty gates and walls contain, 

But fruitless means to soothe unconquer’d pain 
The parents read each infant daughter’s smile, 
Form’d to seduce, encouraged to beguile ; 
They view the boys unconscious of their fate, 
Sure to be tempted, sure to take the bait ; 
Those will be Lauras, sad Orlandos these— 
There’s guilt and grief in all one hears and sees 


Our Trav’ler lab’ring up a hill, look’d down 
Upon a lively, busy, pleasant town ; 
All he beheld were there alert, alive, 
The busiest bees that ever stock’d a hive : 
A pair were married, and the bells aloud 
Proelaim’d their joy, and joyful seem’d the crowd 
And now proceeding on his way, he spied, 
Bound by strong ties, the Bridegroom and the 

Bride ; 

Each by some friends attended, near they drew, 
And Spleen beheld them with prophetic view. 


“ Married ! nay, mad !” Orlando cried in scorn ; 
“ Another wretch on this unlucky morn ; 
What are this foolish mirth, these idle joys ? 
Attempts to stifle doubt and fear by noise : 
To me these robes, expressive of delight, 
Foreshow distress, and only grief excite ; 
And for these cheerful friends, will they behold 
Their wailing brood in sickness, want, and cold ; 
And his proud look, and her soft languid air 
Will—but I spare you—go, unhappy pair !” 


And now approaching to the journey’s end, 
His anger fails, his thoughts to kindness tend, 
He less offended feels! and rather fears to offend : 
Now gently rising, Hope contends with Doubt, 
And casts a sun-shine on the views without ; 
And still reviving Joy and lingering Gloom, 
Alternate empire o’er his soul assume ; 
Till, long perplex’d, he now began to find 
The softer thoughts engross the settling mind : 
He saw the mansion, and should quickly see 
His Laura's self—and angry could he be ? 
No! the resentment melted all away—— 
“ For this my grief a single smile will pay,” 
Our Trav’ler cried; And why should it offend, 
That one so good should have a pressing friend ? 
Grieve not, my heart ! to find a favourite guest 
Thy pride and boast—ye selfish sorrows, rest , 
She will be kind, and I again be blest.” 


While gentler passions thus his bosom sway’d, 
He reach’d the mansion, and he saw the Maid ; 
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“My Laura !”—‘ My Orlando !—this is kind ; 
In truth I came persuaded, not inclined ; 

Our friends’ amusement let us now pursue, 
And I to-morrow will return with you.’ 


Like man entranced, the happy Lover stood— ~ 
“ As Laura wiils, for she is kind and good ; 
Ever the truest, gentlest, fairest, best — 

As Laura wills, I see her, and am blest.”’ 


Home went the Lovers through that busy place, 
By Loddon-Hail, the country’s pride and grace ; 
By the rich meadows where the oxen fed, 
Through the green vale that form’d the river’s 
And by unnumber’d cottages and farms, __ [bed ; 
That have for musing minds unnumber’d charms : 
And how affected by the view of these 
Was then Orlando,—did they pain or please? . 


Nor pain nor pleasure could they yield—and 
The mind was fill’d, was happy, and the eye [why ? 
Roved o’er the fleeting views, that but appear’d to 

die. 


Alone Orlando on the morrow paced 
The well-known road ; the Gipsy-tent he traced ; 
The dam high-raised, the reedy dykes between, 
The scatter’d hovels on the barren green, 
The burning sand, the fields of thin-set rye, 
Mock’d by the useless Flora, blooming by ; 
And last the heath with all its various bloom, 
And the close lanes that led the Trav’ler home. 


Then could these scenes the former joys renew 3 
Or was there now dejection in the view ? 
Nor one nor other would they yield—and why ? 
The mind was absent, and the vacant eye 
Wander’d o’er viewless scenes, that but appear’d 
to die. 


—~— 
TALE XI. 
Evward Shore. 


Seem they grave or learned ? 
Why, £0 didst thou—Seem they religious ? 
Why, so didst thou; or are they spare in diet, 
Free from gross passion, or of mirth or angers 
Constant in spirit, not swerving with the blood, 
Garnish’d and deck’d in modest compliment, 
Not working with the eye without the ear, 
And but with purged judgment trusting neither ? 
Such and so finely bolted didst thou seem. 

Henry V. Act II. Scene 2. 


Better I were distract 
So should my thoughts be severed from my griefs, 
And woes by strong imagination lose 
The knowledge ot themselves. 
Lear, Act IV. Scene 6. 


Gentvus ! thou gift of Heaven ! thou light divine ! 
Amid what dangers art thou doom’d to shine ! 
Oft will the body’s weakness check thy force, 

Oft damp thy vigour, and impede thy course ; 
And trembling nerves compel thee to restrain 
Thy nobler efforts, to contend with pain ; 

Or Want (sad guest !) will in thy presence come, 
And breathe around her melancholy gloom ; 

To life’s low cares will thy proud thought confine, 
And make her sufferings, her impatience, thine. 


Evil and streng, seduciag passions prey 
On soaring minds, and win them from their way , 


Who then to Vice the subject spirits give, 

And in the service of the conqu’ror live ; 

Like captive Sampson making sport for all, 

Who fear’d their strength, and glory in their fall. 


Genius, wih virtue, still may lack the aid 
Implored by humble minds and hearts afraid ; 
May leave to timid souls the shield and sword 
Of the tried Faith, and the resistless Word ; 
Amid a world of dangers venturing forth, 

Frail, but yet fearless, proud in conscious worth, 
Till strong temptation, in some fatal time, 

Assails the heart, and wins the soul to Crime ; 
When left by honour, and by Sorrow spent, 
Unused to pray, unable to repent ; 

The nobler powers that once exalted high 

The aspiring man, shall then degraded lie; 
Reason, through anguish, shall her throne forsake, 
And strength of mind but stronger madness make. 


When Edward Shore had reach’d his twentieth 
He felt his bosom light, his conscience clear ; [year, 
Applause at school the youthful hero gain’d, 

And trials there with manly strength sustain’d : 
With prospects bright upon the world he came, 
Pure love of virtue, strong desire of fame ; 

Men watch’d the way his lofty mind would take, 
And all foretold the progress he would make. 


Boasteof these friends, to older men a guide, 
Proud of his parts, but gracious in his pride ; 
He bore a gay good-nature in his face, 

And in his air was dignity and grace ; 
Dress that became his state and years he wore, 
And sense and spirit shone in Edward Shore. 


Thus while admiring friends the Youth beheld, 
His own disgust their forward hopes repell’d ; 
For he unfix’d, unfixing, look’d around, 

And no employment but in seeking found ; 
He gave his restless thoughts to views refined, 
And shrank from worldly cares with wounded mind. 


Rejecting trade, awhile he dwelt on laws, 
“ But who could plead, if unapproved the cause ?” 
A doubting, dismal tribe physicians seem’d, 
Divines o’er texts and disputations dream’d ; 
War and its glory he perhaps could love, 
But there again he must the cause approve. ° 


Our hero thought no deed should gain applause, 
Where timid virtue found support in laws ; 
He to all good would soar, would fly all sin, 
By the pure prompting of the will within : 
*¢ Who needs a law that binds him not to steal,” 
Ask’d the young teacher, “ can he rightly feel ? 
To curb the will, or arm in honour’s cause, 
Or aid the weak—are these enforced by laws ? 
Should we a foul, ungenerous, action dread, 
Because a law condemns the adulterous bed ? 
Or fly pollution, riot for fear of stain, 
But that some statute tells us to refrain ? 
The grosser herd in ties like these we bind, 
Tn virtue’s freedom moves the enlighten’¢ mind.” 


* Man’s heart deceives him,’ said a friend : “ Of 
course,’’ 
Replied the Youth, “ but, has it power to force ? 
Unless it forces, call it as you will, 
It is but wish, and proneness to the ill.” 
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‘ Art thou not tempted ? “ Do I fall ?” said Shore ; 
‘ The pure have fallen ’"—“ Then are pure no more 5 
While reason guides me, I shall walk aright, 

Nor need a steadier hand, or stronger light ; 

Nor this in dread of awful threats, design’d 

For the weak spirit and the grov’ling mind ; 

But that, engaged by thoughts and views sublime, 
[ wage free war with grossness and with crime.” 
Thus look’d he proudly on the vulgar crew, 
Whom statutes govern, and whom fears subdue. 


Faith, with his virtue, he indeed profess’d, 
But doubts deprived his ardent mind of rest ; 
_| Reason, his sovereign mistress, fail’d to show 
Light through the mazes of the world below ; 
Questions arose, and they surpass’d the skill 
Of his sole aid, and would be dubious still ; 
These to discuss he sought no common guide, 
But to the doubters in his doubts applied ; 
When all together might in freedom speak, 
And their loved truth with mutual ardour seek. 
Alas ! though men who feel their eyes decay 
Take more than common pains to find their way, 
Yet, when for this they ask each other’s aid, 
Their mutual purpose is the more delay’d : 
Of all their doubts, their reasoning clear’d not one, 
Still the same spots were present in the sun ; 
Still the same scruples haunted Edward’s mind, 
Who found no rest, nor took the means to find. 
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But though with shaken faith, and slave to fame, 
Vain and aspiring on the world he came ; 
Yet was he studious, serious, moral, grave, 
No passion’s victim, and no system’s slave ; 
Vice he opposed, indulgence he disdain’d, 
And o’er each sense in conscious triumph reign’d. 


Who often reads, will sometimes wish to write, 
And Shore would yield instruction and delight ; 
A serious drama he design’d, but found 
Twas tedious travelling in that gloomy ground ; 
A deep and solemn story he would try, 

But grew ashamed of ghosts, and laid it by ; 
Sermons he wrote, but they who knew his creed, 
Or knew it not, were ill disposed to read ; 

And he would lastly be the nation’s guide, 

But, studying, fail’d to fix upon a side ; 

Fame he desired, and talents he possess’d, 

But Joved not labour, though he could not rest, 
Nor firmly fix the vacillating mind, 

That, ever working, could no centre find. 


Tis thus a sanguine Reader loves to trace 
The Nile forth rushing on his glorious race ; 
Calm and secure the fancied Traveller goes 
Through sterile deserts and by threat’ning foes : 
He thinks not then of Afric’s scorching sands, 
The Arabian sea, the Abyssinian bands ; 
Fasils* and Michaels, and the robbers all, 
Whom we politely chiefs and heroes call; 5 

* Fasil was a Rebel Chief, and Michael the General of 
the Royal army in Abyssinia, when Mr. Bruce visited that 
country. In all other respects their characters were 
nearly similar. They are both represented as cruel and 
treacherous; and even the apparently strong distinction 
of loyal and rebellious is in a great measure set aside, 
when we are informed that Fasil was an open enemy, and 
Michael an insolent and ambitious controller of the Royal 
person and family. 


He of success alone delights to think, 
He views that fount, he stands upon the brink, 
And drinks a fancied draught, exulting so to drink. 


Tn his own room, and with his books around, ° 
His lively mind its chief employment found ; 
Then idly busy, quietly employ’d, 

And, lost to life, his visions were enjoy’d : 
Yet still he took a keen inquiring view, 

Of all that crowds neglect, desire, pursue ; 
And thus abstracted, curious, still, serene, 
He, unemploy’d, beheld life’s shifting scene ; 
Still more averse from vulgar joys and cares, 
Still more unfitted for the world’s affairs. 


There was a house where Edward ofttimes went, 
And social hours in pleasant trifling spent ; 
He read, conversed and reason’d, sang and play’d, 
And all were happy while the idler stay’d ; 
Too happy one, for thence arose the pain, 
Till this engaging trifler came again. 


But did he love? We answer, day by day, 
The loving feet would take the accustom’d way ; 
The amorous eye would rove as if in quest 
Of something rare, and on the mansion rest ; 
The same soft passion touch’d the gentle tongue, 
And Anna’s charms in tender notes were sung ; 
The ear too seem’d to feel the common flame, 
Soothed and delighted with the fair-one’s name ; 
And thus as love each other part possess’d, 

The heart, no doubt, its sovereign power confess’d. 


Pleased in her sight, the Youth required no 
more ; 
Not rich himself, he saw the Damsel poor ; 
And he too wisely, nay, too kindly loved, 
To pain the being whom his soul approved. 


A serious Friend our cautious Youth possess’d, 
And at his table sat a welcome guest ; 
Both unemploy’d, it was their chief delight 
To read what free and daring authors write ; 
Authors who loved from common views to soar, 
And seek the fountains never traced before ; 
Truth they profess’d, yet often left the true 
And beaten prospect, for the wild and new. 
His chosen Friend his fiftieth year had seen, 
His fortune easy, and his air serene ; 
Deist and Atheist call’d; for few agreed ° 
What were his notions, principles, or creed ; 
His mind reposed not, for he hated rest, 
But all things made a query or a jest ; 
Perplex’d himself, he ever sought to prove 
That man is doom’d in endless doubt to rove ; 
Himself in darkness he profess’d to be, 
And would maintain that not a man could see. 


The youthful Friend, dissentient, reason’d still 
Of the soul’s prowess, and the subject will ; 
Of virtue’s beauty, and of honour’s force, 
And a warm zeal gave life to his discourse : 
Since from his feelings all his fire arose, 
And he had interest in the themes he chose. 


The Friend, indulging a sarcastic smile, 
Said—* Dear Enthusiast! thou wit change thy 
style 
When Man’s delusions, errors, crimes, deceit, 
No more distress thee, and no longer cheat.’ 
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Yet lo ! ‘this cautious Man, so coolly wise, 
On a young Beauty fix’d unguarded eyes ; 


| And her he married : Edward at the view 


Bade to his cheerful visits long adieu ; 


| But haply err’d, for this engaging Bride 

| No mirth suppress’d, but rather cause supptied : 
_| And when she saw the friends, by reasoning long, 
_ | Confused if right, and positive if wrong ; 

_| With playful speech and smile, that spoke delight, 
_| She made them careless both of wrong and right. 


This gentle Damsel gave consent to wed, 


| } With school and school-day dinners in her head : 
| She now was promised choice of daintiest food 


And costly dress, that made her sovereign good ; 
With walks on hilly heath to banish spleen, 

And summer-visits when the roads were clean. 
All these she loved, to these she gave consent, 
And she was married to her heart’s content. 


Their manner this—the Friends together read, 
Till books a cause for disputation bred ; 
Debate then follow’d, and the vapour’d Child 
Declared they argued till her head was wild ; 
And strange to her it was that mortal brain 


| Could seek the trial, or endure the pain. 


Then as the Friend reposed, the younger Pair 
Sat down to cards, and play’d beside his chair ; 


} Till he awaking, to his books applied, 


Or heard the music of the obedient Bride: 


} If mild the evening, in the fields they stray’d, 
j And their own flock with partial eye survey’d ; 


But oft the Husband, to indulgerice prone, 


| Resumed his book, and bade them walk alone. 


§ Do, my kind Edward ! I must take mine ease ; 


_} Name the dear girl the planets and the trees ; 
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} Tell her what warblers pour their evening song, 


What insects flutter, as you walk along ; 


_} Teach her to fix the roving thoughts, to bind 
| The wandering sense, and methodise the mind.’ 


This was obey’d ; and oft when this was done 
They calmly gazed on the declining sun ; 
In silence saw the glowing landscape fade, 
Or, sitting, sang beneath the arbour’s shade : 
Till rose the moon, and on each youthful face, 
Shed a soft beauty, and a dangerous grace. 


When the young Wife beheld in long debate 
The friends, all careless as she seeming sate ; 
It soon appear’d, there was in one combined 
The nobler person, and the richer mind : 
He wore no wig, no grisly beard was seen, 
And none beheld him careless or unclean ; 
Or watch’d him sleeping :—we indeed have heard 
Of sleeping beauty, and it has appear’d ; 


-’Tis seen in infants, there indeed we find 


| So thought our Wife, beholding with a sigh 
} Her sleeping Spouse, and Edward smiling by. 


A sick Relation for the Husband sent, 
Without delay the friendly Sceptic went ; 
Nor fear’d the youthful Pair, for he had seen 
The Wife untroubled, and the Friend serene ; 
No selfish purpose in his roving eyes, 
No vile deception in her fond replies : 
So judged the Husband, and with judgment true, 
For neither yet the guilt or danger knew. 


What now remain’d ? but they again should play 

The accustom’d game, and walk the accustom’d 
way ; 

With ps ed freedom should converse or read, 

And the Friend’s absence neither fear nor heed : 

But rather now they seem’d confused, constrain’d ; 

Within their room still restless they remain’d, 

And painfully they felt, and knew each other 
pain’d.— 

Ah ! foolish men ! how could ye thus depend, 

One on himself, the other on his friend ? : 


The Youth with troubled eye the Lady saw, 
Yet felt too brave, too daring to withdraw ; 
While she, with tuneless hand the jarring keys 
Touching, was not one moment at her ease ; 

Now would she walk, and call her friendly Guide, 
Now speak of rain, and cast her cloak aside ; 
Seize on a book, unconscious what she read, 

And restless still to new resources fled ; 

Then laugh’d aloud, then tried to look serene, 
And ever changed, and every change was seen. 


Painful it is to dwell on deeds of shame— 
The trying day was past, another came ; 
The third was all remorse, confusion, dread, 
And (all too late !) the fallen Hero fled. 


Then felt the Youth, in that seducing time, 
How feebly Honour guards the heart from crime ; 
Small is his native strength ; man needs the stay, 
The strength imparted in the trying day ; 

For all that Honour brings against the force 

Of headlong passion, aids its rapid course ; 

Its slight resistance but provokes the fire, 

As wood-work stops the flame, and then conveys 
it higher. 


The Husband came ; a Wife by guilt made bold 
Had, meeting, soothed him, as in days of old ; 
But soon this fact transpired ; her strong distress, 
And his Friend’s absence, left him nought to guess. 


Still cool, though grieved, thus prudence badehim 
*I cannot pardon, and I will not fight ; [write— 
Thou art too poor a culprit for the-laws, 

And I too faulty to support my cause : 

All must be punish’d ; I must sigh alone ; 

At home thy victim for her guilt atone ; 

And thou, unhappy ! virtuous now no more, 
Must loss of fame; peace, purity deplore ; 
Sinners with praise will pierce thee to the heart, 
And saints, deriding, tell thee what thou art.’ 


Such was his fall ; and Edward, from that time, 
Felt in full force the censure and the crime— 
Despised, ashamed ; his noble views before, 

And his proud thoughts, degraded him the more : 
Should he repent—would that conceal his shame ? 
Could peace be his? It perish’d with his fame. 


— 
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Himself he seorn’d, nor could his crime forgive, 
He fear’d to die, yet felt ashamed to live : 
Grieved, but not contrite was his heart ; oppress’d, 
Not broken ; not converted, but distress’d ; 

He wanted will to bend the stubborn knee, 

He wanted light the cause of ill to see, 

To learn how frail is man, how humble then should 
For faith he had not, or a faith too weak [be ; 
To gain the help that humbled sinners seek ; 

Else had he pray’d—to an offended God 

His tears had flown a penitential flood ; 

Though far astray, he would have heard the call 
Of merey—‘ Come ! return thou prodigal ;’ 
Then, though confused, distress’d, ashamed, afraid, 
Still had the trembling penitent obey’d ; 

Though faith had fainted, when assail’d by fear, 
Hope to the soul had whisper’d, ‘ Persevere !” 
Till in his Father’s house an humbled guest, 

He would have found forgiveness, comfort, rest. 


But all this joy was to our Youth denied 
By his fierce passions, and his daring pride ; 
And shame and doubt impell'd him in a course 
Once so abhorr’d, with unresisted force. 
Proud minds and guilty, whom their crimes op- 

press, 

Fly to new crimes for comfort and redress ; 
So found our fallen Youth a short relief 
In wine, the opiate Guilt applies to Grief, 
From fleeting mirth that o’er the bottle lives, 
From the false joy its inspiration gives ; 
And from associates pleased to find a friend, 
With powers to lead them, gladden, and defend, 
In all those scenes where transient ease is found, 
For minds whom sins oppress, and sorrows wound. 


Wine is like anger ; for it makes us strong, 
Blind, and impatient, and it leads us wrong ; 
The strength is quickly lost, we feel the error long : 
Thus led, thus strengthen’d in an evil cause, 

For folly pleading, sought the Youth applause ; 

Sad for a time, then eloquently wild, 

He gaily spoke as his companions smiled ; 

Lightly he rose, and with his former grace 

Proposed some doubt, and argued on the case ; 

Fate and fore-knowledge were his favourite 
themes— 

How vain man’s purpose, how absurd his schemes : 

“ Whatever is, was ere our birth decreed ; 

We think our actions from ourselves proceed, 

And idly we lament the inevitable deed ; 

It seems our own, but there’s a power above 

Directs the motion, nay, that makes us move ; 

Nor good nor evil can you beings name, 

Who are but Rooks and Castles in the game ; 

Superior natures with their puppets play, 

Till, bagg’d or buried, all are swept away.” 


Such were the notions of a mind to ill 
Now prone, but ardent and determined still ; 
Of joy now eager, as before of fame, 
And screen’d by folly when assail’d by shame, 
Deeply he sank ; obey’d each passion’s call, 
And used his reason to defend them all, 


Shall I proceed, and step by step relate 
The odious progress of a Sinner’s fate ? 
No—let me rather hasten to the time 
{Sure to arrive) when misery waits on crime, 


With Virtue Prudence fled; 
possess’d 
Was sold, was spent, and he was now distress’d ; 
And Want, unwelcome stranger, pale and wan, 
Met with her haggard looks the hurried Man ; 
His pride felt keenly what he must expect 
From useless pity and from cold neglect. 
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Struck by new terrors, from his friends he fled, 
And wept his woes upon a restless bed ; 

Retiring late, at early hour to rise, 

With shrunken features, and with bloodshot eyes; 
If sleep one moment closed the dismal view, 
Fancy her terrors built upon the true ; 

And night and day had their alternate woes, 
That baffled pleasure, and that mock’d repose ; 
Till to despair and anguish was consign’d, 

The wreck and ruin of a noble mind. 


Now seized for debt, and lodged within a jail, 
He tried his friendships, and he found them fail ; 
Then fail’d his spirits, and his thoughts were all 
Fix’d on his sins, his sufferings, and his fall : 

His ruffled mind was pictured in his face, 

Once the fair seat of dignity and grace : 

Great was the danger of a man so prone 

To think of madness, and to think alone ; 

Yet pride still lived, and struggled to sustain 
The drooping spirit, and the roving brain ; 

But this too fail’d : a Friend his freedom gave, 
And sent him help the threat’ning world to brave ; 
Gave solid counsel what to seek or flee, 

But still would stranger to his person be : 

In vain ! the truth determined to explore, 

He traced the Friend whom he had wrong’d before. 


This was too mucn ; both aided and advised 
By one who shunn’d him, pitied, and despised : 
He bore it not ; *twas a deciding stroke, 

And on his reason like a torrent broke ; 

In dreadful stillness he appear’d awhile, 

With vacant horror, and a ghastly smile ; 

Then rose at once into the frantic rage, 

That force controll’d not, nor could love assuage. 


Friends now appear’d, but in the Man was seen 
The angry Maniac, with vindictive mien ; 
Too late their pity gave to care and skill , 
The hurriéd mind and ever-wandering will ; 
Unnoticed pass’d all time, and not a ray 
Of reason broke on his benighted way ; 
But now he spurn’d the straw in pure disdain, 
And now laugh’d loudly at the clinking chain. 


Then as its wrath subsided, by degrees 
The mind sank slowly to infantine ease ; 
To playful folly, and to causeless joy, 
Speech without aim, and without end employ ; 
He drew fantastic figures on the wall, 
And gave some wild relation of them all ; 
With brutal shape he join’d the human face, 
And idiot smiles approved the motley race. 


Harmless at length the unhappy man was found, 
The spirit settled, but the reason drown’d ; 

And all the dreadful tempest died away, 

To the dull stillness of the misty day. 


And now his freedom he attain’d,—if free 
The lost to reason, truth, and hope, can be ; 
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His friends, or wearied with the charge, or sure 
The harmless wretch was now beyond a cure, 
Gave him to wander where he pleased, and find 
His own resources for the eager mind : 

The playful children of the place he meets, 
Playful with them he rambles through the streets ; 
In all they need, his stronger arm he lends, 

And his lost mind, to these approving friends. 


That gentle Maid, whom once the Youth had 

i loved, 

‘| Is now with mild religious pity moved ; 

| Kindly she chides his boyish flights, while he 

Will for a moment fix’d and pensive be ; 

And as she trembling speaks, his lively eyes 

Explore her looks, he listens to her sighs ; 

Charm’d by her voice, the harmonious sounds 
invade 

| His clouded mind, and for a time persuade : 

| Like a pleased Infant, who has newly caught 

From the maternal glance a gleam of thought ; 

He stands enrapt, the half-known voice to hear, 

And starts, half-conscious, at the falling tear. 


Rarely from town, nor then unwatch’d, he goes, 
In darker mood, as if to hide his woes ; 
Returning soon, he with impatience seeks 
His youthful friends, and shouts, and sings, and 


J speaks ; 

| Speaks a wild speech with action all as wild— 
The children’s leader, and himself a child ; 

He spins their top, or, at their bidding, bends 
His back, while o’er it leap his laughing friends ; 
Simple and weak, he acts the boy once more, 
And heedless children call him Silly Shore. 


TALE XII. 
"Squire Thomas ;s 


oR, 
THE PRECIPITATE CHOICE. 
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Such smiling rogues as these, 
Like rate, oft bite the holy cords in twain, 
Too intrinsicate to unloose. 
Lear, Act II. Scene 2. 


My other self, my Counsel’s Consistory, 
My Oracle, my Brogbet, 
I as a Child will go by thy direction. 
Ricuarp III. Act II. Scene 2. 
If-I do not have pity upon her, I'm a villain; 
If I do not love f oan ft ama Jew. 
Mucs Apo Asour Noratno, Act II. Scene 2. 
Women are soft, mild, pitiable, flexible, 
But thou art obdurate, flinty, rough, remorseless. 
8 Henry VI. Act I. Scene 4. 
He must be told of it, and he shall, the office 
pee a woman best; 1’ll take it upon me; 
prove honey-mouth'd, let my tongue blister. 
°Wixrer’s Tavs, Act II. Scene 2. 


Disguise—I see thou art a wickedness. 
° Twertx Nicart, Act II. Scene 2. 


*Squire Thomas flatter’d long a wealthy Aunt, 
Who left him all that she could give or grant ; 
‘Ten years he tried, with all his craft and skill, 
To fix the sovereign Lady’s varying will ; 
Ten years enduring at her board to sit, 
He meekly listen’d to her tales and wit ; 
_ He took the meanest office man can take, 
| And his Aunt’s vices for her money’s sake : 

_ By many a threat’ning hint she waked his fear, 
Aud he was pain’d to see a rival near ; 


Yet all the taunts of her contemptuous pride 


‘| He bore, nor found his grov’ling spirit tried ; 


Nay, when she wish’d his parents to traduce, 

Fawning he smiled, and justice call’d the abuse ; 

‘ They taught you nothing,—are you not at best,’ 

Said the proud Dame, ‘a trifler, and a jest? _ 

Confess you are a Fool!’—he bew’d, and he 
confess’d. 


This vex’d him much, but could not always last ; 
The Dame is buried, and the trial past. 


There was a Female, who had courted long 
Her Cousin’s gifts, and deeply felt the wrong ; 
By a vain Boy forbidden to attend 
The private councils of her wealthy friend, 
She vow’d revenge, nor should that crafty boy 
In triumph undisturb’d his spoils enjoy : 
He heard, he smiled, and when the Will was read, 
Kindly dismiss’d the Kindred of the dead ; 
‘“‘ The dear deceased,” he called her, and the crowd 
Moved off with curses deep and threat’nings loud. 


The Youth retired, and, with a mind at ease, 
Found he was rich, and fancied he must please : 
He might have pleased, and to his comfort found 
The Wife he wish’d, if he had sought around ; 
For there were Lasses of his own degree, 

With no more hatred to the state than he : 
But he had courted spleen and age so long, 
His heart refused to woo the fair and young ; 
So long attended on caprice and whim, 

He thought attention now was due to him ; 
And as his flattery pleased the wealthy Dame, 
Heir to the wealth, he might the flattery claim ; 
But this the Fair, with one accord, denied, 
Nor waved for Man’s caprice the Sex’s pride : 
There is a season when to them is due 
Worship and awe, and they will claim it too ; 

‘ Fathers,’ they cry, ‘ long hold us in their chair 
Nay, tyrant Brothers claim a right to reign ; 
Uncles and Guardians we in turn obey, 

And Husbands rule with ever-during sway ; 
Short is the time when Lovers at the feet 

Of Beauty kneel, and own the slavery sweet ; 
And shall we this our triumph, this the aim 
And boast of female power, forbear to claim ? 
No! we demand that homage, that respect, 
Or the proud rebel punish and reject.’ 


Our Hero, still too indolent, too nice 
To pay for Beauty the accustom’d price, 
No less forbore to address the humbler Maid, 
Who might have yielded with the price unpaid ; 
But lived, himself to humour and to please, 
To count his money, and enjoy his ease. 


It pleased a neighbouring Squire to recommend 
A faithful Youth, as servant to his friend ; 
Nay, more than servant, whom he praised for parta 
Ductile yet strong, and for the best of hearts ; 
One who might ease him in his small affairs, 
With tenants, tradesmen, taxes, and repairs ; 
Answer his letters, look to all his dues, 
And entertain him with discourse and news. 


The ‘Squire believed, and found the trusted 
Avery pattern for his care and truth; [Youtl 
Not for his virtues to be praised alone, 


But for a modest a and humble tone ; 
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Assenting always, but as if he meant 

Only to strength of reasons to assent ; 

For was he stubborn, and retain’d his doubt, 

Till the more subtle "Squire had forced it out ; 

‘ Nay, still was right, but he perceived that strong 

And powerful minds could make the right the 
wrong.’ 


When the ’Squire’s thoughts on some fair 
damsel dwelt, 
The faithful Friend his apprehensions felt ; 
- It would rejoice his faithful heart to find 
A Lady suited to his Master’s mind; 
But who deserved that Master ? who would prove 
That hers was pure, uninterested love ? 
Although a Servant, he would scorn to take 
A Countess, till she suffer’d for his sake ; 
Some tender spirit, humble, faithful, true, 
Such, my dear Master ! must be sought for you ! 


Six months had pass’d, and not a Lady seen, 
With just this love, ’twixt fifty and fifteen ; 
All seem’d his doctrine or his pride to shun, 
All would be woo’d, before they would be won ; 
When the chance naming of a race and fair 
Our ’Squire disposed to take his pleasure there : 
The Friend profess’d, ‘ although he first began 
To hint the thing, it seem’d a thoughtless plan ; 
The roads, he fear’d, were foul, the days were 

short, 

The willage far, and yet there might be sport.’ 


“ What! you of roads and starless nights afraid ? 
You think to govern! you to be obey’d !” 
Smiling he spoke, the humble Friend declared 
His soul’s obedience, and to go prepared. 


The place was distant, but with great delight 
They saw a race, and hail’d the glorious sight ; 
The ’Squire exulted, and declared the ride 
Had amply paid, and he was satisfied. 

They gazed, they feasted, and, in happy mood, 
Homeward return’d, and hastening as they rode ; 
For short the day, and sudden was the change 
From light to darkness, and the way was strange ; 
Our Hero soon grew peevish, then distress’d, 

He dreaded darkness, and he sigh’d for rest : 
Going, they pass’d a village ; but, alas! 
Returning saw no village to repass ; 

The ’Squire remember’d too a noble hall, 

Large as a church, and whiter than its wall ; 
This he had noticed as they rode along, 

And justly reason’d that their road was wrong : 
George, full of awe, was modest in reply,— 

‘ The fault was his, ’twas folly to deny ; 

And of his Master’s safety were he sure, 

There was no grievance he would hot endure.’ 
This made his peace with the relenting ’Squire, 
Whose thoughts yet dwelt on supper and a fire ; 
When as they reach’d a long and pleasant green, 
Dwellings of men, and next a man, were seen. 


‘ My friend,’ said George, ‘ to travellers astray 
Point out an inn, and guide us on the way.’ 


The Man look’d up ; ‘ Surprising ! ean it be 
My Master’s Son ? as I’m alive ’tis he.’ 


‘How! Robin,’ George replied, ‘and are we near 
My Father’shouse ? howstrangelythingsappear! 


Dear Sir, though wanderers, we at last are right, 
Let us proceed, and glad my Father’s sight ; 

We shall at least be fairly lodged and fed, 

I can ensure a supper and a bed; 

Let us this night, as one of pleasure date, 

And of surprise: it is an act of Fate.’ 

“ Go on,” the ’Squire in happy temper cried, 

“T like such blunder ! I approve such guide.” 


They ride, they halt, the Farmer comes in haste, 
Then tells his Wife how much their houseis graced; 
They bless the chance, they praise the lucky Son, 
That caused the error—Nay ! it was not one; 

But their good fortune—Cheerful grew the ’Squire, 

Who found dependants, flattery, wine, and fire ; 

He heard the jack turn round ; the busy Dame 

Produced her damask, and with supper came 

The Lee ae care, and full of maiden 
shame, 


Surprised, our Hero saw the air and dress, 
And strove his admiration to express ; 
Nay ! felt it too—for Harriot was, in truth, 
A tall fair beauty in the bloom of youth ; 
And from the pleasure and surprise, a grace 
Adorn’d the blooming Damsel’s form and face. 
Then too, such high respect and duty paid 
By all—such silent reverence in the Maid ; 
Vent’ring with caution, yet with haste, a glance ; 
Loth to retire, yet trembling to advance, 
Appear’d the Nymph, and, in her gentle Guest, 
Stirr’d soft emotions till the hour of rest : 
Sweet was his sleep, and in the morn again 
He felt a mixture of delight and pain : 
“ How fair, how gentle,’’ said the Squire, “ how 

meek, 

And yet how sprightly, when disposed to speak! 
Nature has bless’d her form, and Heaven her mind, 
‘But in her favours Fortune is unkind ; 
Poor is the Maid—nay, poor she cannot prove 
Who is enrich’d with beauty, worth and love.” 


The ’Squire arose, with no precise intent 
To go or stay—uncertain what he meant : 
He moved to part—they begg’d him first to dine; 
And who could then escape from Love and Wine ? 
As came the night, more charming grew the Fair, 
And seem’d to watch him with a two-fold care : 
On the third morn resolving not to stay, 
Though urged by Love, he bravely rode away. 


Arrived at home, three pensive days he gave 
To feelings fond and meditations grave ; 
Lovely she was, and, if he did not err, 
As fond of him as his fond heart of her ; 
Still he delay’d, unable to decide, 
Which was the master-passion, Love or Pride : 
He sometimes wonder’d how his friend could make, | 
And then exulted in, the night’s mistake ; 
Had she but fortune, “ doubtless then,” he cried, 
‘¢ Some happier man had won the wealthy bride.” 


While thus he hung in balance, now inclined 
Tochange his State, and then to change his Mind, — 
That careless George dropp’d idly on the ground 
A Letter, which his crafty Master found ; 

The stupid Youth confess'd his fault, and pray’d 
The generous ’Squire to spare a gentle Maid ; 

Of whom her tender Mother, full of fears, 

Had written much—‘ She caught her oft in teaxs, 
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For ever thinking or a Youth above 
Her humble fortune—still she own’d not love 3 
Nor can define, dear Girl! the cherish’d pain, 
But would rejoice to see the cause again : 
That neighbouring youth,whom she endured before, 
She now rejects, and will behold no more ; 
Raised by her passion, she no longer stoops 
To her own equals, but she pines and droops 
Like to a lily, on whose sweets the Sun 
Has withering gazed—she saw and was undone: 
His wealth allured her not—nor was she moved 
By his superior state, himself she loved ; 
So mild, so good, so gracious, so genteel,— 
But spare your Sister, and her love conceal ; 
We must the fault forgive, since she the pain must 
feel.’ A 
« Fault !” said the "Squire, “ there’s coarseness 
in the mind 

That thus conceives of feelings so refined: 
Here end my doubts, nor blame yourself, my friend, 
Fatemade youcareless—here my doubts have end.” 


The way is plain before us—there is now 
The Lover's visit first, and then the vow 
Mutual and fond, the marriage-rite, the Bride 
Brought to her home with all a hysband’s pride ; 
The ’Squire receives the prize his merits won, 
And the glad Parents leave the Patron-Son. 


But in short time he saw, with much surprise, 
First gloom, then grief, and then resentment rise, 
From proud, commanding frowns,and anger-darting 

eyes: 
*Ts there in Harrioi’s humble mind this fire, 
This fierce impatience ?” ask’d the puzzled Squire: 
“ Has marriage changed her? or the mask she wore 
Has she thrown by, and is herself once more ?” 


Hour after hour, when clouds on clouds appear, 
Dark and more dark, we know the tempest near ; 
And thus the frowning brow, the restless form, 
And fhreat’ning glance, forerun domestic storm : 
So read the Husband, and, with troubled mind, 
Reveal’d his fears—* My Love, I hope you find 
All here is pleasant—but I must confess 
You seem offended, or in some distress ; 

Explain the grief you feel, and leave me to redress.” 


£ Leave it to you?’ replied the Nymph—‘ indeed! 
What, to the cause from whence the ills proceed ? 
Good Heaven ! to take me from a place, where I 
Had every comfort underneath the sky ; 
And then immure me in a gloomy place, 
With the grim Monsters of your ugly race, 
That from their eanvass staring, make me dread 
Through the dark chambers where they hang, to 

! 


No friend nor neighbour comes to give that joy, 
Which all things here must banish or destroy : 


| Where is the promised coach ? the pleasant ride ? 


Oh ! what a fortune has a Farmer’s bride ! 

Your sordid pride has placed me just above 
Your hired domestics—and what pays me ? Love! 
A selfish fondness I endure each hour, 

And share unwitness’d pomp, unénvied power ; 


I hear your folly, smile at your parade, 


And see your favourite dishes duly made ; 


Then am [ richly dress’d for you to admire, 


Such is my duty and my Lord’s desire : 


A nest of Vipers ”’ 


Is this a life for youth, for health, for joy ? 

Are these my duties—this my base employ ? 

No ! to my Father's house will I repair, 

And make your idie wealth support me there ; 
Was it your wish to have an humble Bride 

For bondage thankful? Curse upon your pride ! 
Was it aslave you wanted? You shall see, 
That, if not happy, I at least am free ; 

Well, Sir, your answer ?’—-silent stood the "Squire, 
As looks a Miser at his house on fire ; 

Where all he deems is vanish’d in that flame, 
Swept from the earth his substance and his name - 
So, lost to every promised joy of life, 

Our *Squire stood gaping at his angry Wife ;— 
His fate, his ruin, where he saw it vain, 

To hope for peace, pray, threaten, or complain ; 
And thus, betwixt his wonder at the il! 

And his despair—there stood he gaping still. 


* Your answer, Sir,—shall I depart a spot 
I thus detest ?’)_“ Oh miserable lot !” 
Exclaim’d the Man, “ Go, serpent! nor remain 
To sharpen woe by insult and disdain: 
A nest of harpies was I doom’d to meet ; 
What plots, what combinations of deceit ! 
I see it now—all plann’d, design’d, contrived ; 
Served by that Villain—by this Fury wived 
What fate is mine ! What wisdom, virtue, truth, 
Can stand, if Demons set their traps for Youth ? 
He lose his way! vile dog! he cannot lose 
The way a villain through his life pursues ; 
And thou, Deceiver ! thou afraid to move, 
And hiding close the Serpent in the Dove ! 
I saw—but, fated to endure disgrace, 
Unheeding saw, the fury in thy face ; 
And cali’d it spirit—Oh! I might have found 
Fraud and imposture—all the kindred round ! 


€ Sir, I’ll not admit 

These wild effusions of your angry wit : 

Have you that value, that we all should use 

Such mighty arts for such important views ? 

Are you such prize—and is my state so fair, 

That they should sell their souls to get me there 4 

Think you that we alone our thoughts disguise ? 

When in pursuit of some contended prize, 

Mask we alone the heart, and soothe whom we 
despise ? 

S) you of craft and subtle schemes, who know 

That all your wealth you to deception owe ; 


"Who play’d for ten dull years a scoundrel-part, 


To worm yourself into a Widow's heart ; 

Now, when you guarded, with superior skill, 
That Lady’s closet and preserved her Will, 

Blind in your craft, you saw not one of those 
Opposed by you might you in turn oppose ; 

Or watch your motions, and by art obtain 

Share of that wealth you gave your peace to gain } 
Did conscience never ———’ , 


“ Cease, Tormentor, cease 


Or reach me poison let me rest in peace 2” _ 


‘ Agreed—but hear me—let the truth appear ? 
“Then state your purpose—I’ll be calm, and 
hear.” — 
‘ Know then, this wealth, sole object of your care, 
I had some right, without your hand, to shares 
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My Mother’s claim was just—but soon she saw 

Your power, compell’d, insulted, to withdraw ; 

’Twas then my Father, in his anger, swore 

You should divide the fortune, or restore ; 

Long we debated—and you find me now 

Heroic victim to a Father’s vow ; 

Like Jephtha’s Daughter, but in different state, 

And both decreed to mourn our early fate ; 

Hence was my Brother servant to your pride, 

Vengeance made him your Slave—and me your 
Bride : 

Now all is known—a dreadful price I pay 

For our revenge—but still we have our day ; 

All that you love, you must with others share, 

Or all you dread from their resentment dare ; 

Yet terms I offer—let contention cease ; 

Divide the spoil, and let us part in peace.’ 


Our Hero trembling heard—he sat—he rose — 
Nor could his motions nor his mind compose ; 
He paced the room—and, stalking to her side, 
Gazed on the face of his undaunted Bride ; 
Andnothing there butscornand calm aversion spied. 
He would have vengeance, yet he fear'’d the law ; 
Her friends would threaten, and their power he 

saw ; 

“ Then let her go :’? but oh ! a mighty sum 
‘Woiuld that demand, since he had let her come ; 
Nor from his sorrows could he find redress, 
Save that which led him to a like distress ? 
And all his ease was in his Wife to see 
A wretch as anxious and distress’d as he : 
Her strongest wish, the fortune to divide 
And part in peace, his avarice denied ; 
And thus it happen’d, as in all deceit, 
The cheater found the evil of the cheat ; 
The I{usband grieved—nor was the Wife at rest; 
Him she could vex, and he could her molest ; 
She could his passion into frenzy raise, 
But when the fire was kindled, fear’d the blaze : 
As much they studied, so in time they found 
The easiest way to give the deepest wound ; 
But then, like Fencers, they were equal still, 
Both lost in danger what they gain’d in skill ; 
Each heart a keener kind of rancour gain’d, 
And paining more, was more severely pain’d ; 
And thus by both were equal vengeance dealt, 
And both the anguish they inflicted; felt. 


—eo—— 


TALE XIII. 
Hesse and Caltn. 


Then she plots, then she ruminates, then she devises, and what 
they think in their hearts they may effect, they will break their 
hearts but they will effect. 

Merry Wivzs or Winpsor, Act II. Scene 2. 


Ske hath spoken that she should not, I am sure of that; 
Heaven knows what she hath known. 
Macsern, Act V. Scene 1. 


Our house is hell, and thou a merry devil. 
(ercuant oy Venicg, Act II. Scene 3, 


And yet, for aught I see, they are as sick that surfeit of too much, 
as they that starve with nothing; it is no mean happiness, therefcre, 
to be seated in the mean. 

Mencuant or Venice, Act I. Scene 2, 


A Vicar died, and left his Daughter poor-- 
Tt hurt her not, she was not rich before : 

Her humble share of worldly goods she sold, 
Paid every debt, and then her fortune told ; 


=: — 


And found, with youth and beauty, hope and healt, 
Two hundred guineas was her worldly wealth ; 
It then remain’d to choose her path in life, 

And first, said Jesse, “ Shall I be a wife ?— 
Colin is mild and civil, kind and just, 

1 know his love, his temper I can trust ; 

But small his farm, it asks perpetual care, 

And we must toil‘as well as trouble share : 
True, he was taught in all the gentle arts 

That raise the soul, and soften human hearts ; 
And boasts a Parent, who deserves to shine 

In higher class, and I could wish her mine; 

Nor wants he will his station to improve, 

A just ambition waked by faithful love ;— 

Still is he poor—and here my Father’s Friend 
Deigns for his Daughter, as her own, to send ; 
A worthy lady, who it seems has known 

A world of griefs and troubles of her own: 

I was an infant, when she came, a guest 
Beneath my Father’s humble roof to rest ; 

Her kindred all unfeeling, vast her woes, __ 
Such her complaint, and there she found repose ; 
Enrich’d by fortune, now she nobly lives, 

And nobly, from the blest abundance, gives ; 
The grief, the want of human life, she knows, 
And comfort there and here relief bestows ; 
But, are they not dependants !—Foolish pride ! 
Am I not honour’d by such friend and guide ? 
Have I a home,” (here Jesse dropp’d a tear,) 

“ Or friend beside ?’—A faithful friend was near. 


Now Colin came, at length resolved to lay 
His heart before her, and to urge her stay ; 
True, his own plough the gentle Colin drove, 
An humble farmer with aspiring love ; 
Who, urged by passion, never dared till now, 
Thus urged by fears, his trembling hopes avow : 
Her father’s glebe he manne 3 every year 
The grateful vicar held the Youth more dear ; 
He saw indeed the prize in Colin’s view, 
And wish’d his Jesse with a man so true ; 
Timid as true, he urged with anxious air 
His tender hope, and made the trembling prayer ; 
When Jesse saw, nor could with coldness see, 
Such fond respect, such tried sincerity : ; 
Grateful for favours to her Father dealt, 
She more than grateful for his passion felt ; 
Nor could she frown on one so good and kind, 
Yet fear’d to smile, and was unfix’d in mind ; ~ 
But prudence placed the Female Friend in view— 
What might not one so rich and grateful do ? 
So lately, too, the good old Vicar died, 
His faithful daughter must not cast aside 
The signs of filial grief, and be a ready bride: 
Thus, led by prudence, to the Lady’s seat, 
The Village-beauty purposed to retreat ; 
But, as in hard-fought fields the victor knows _ 
What to the vanquish’d he, in honour, owes, 
So in this conquest over powerful love, 
Prudence resolved a generous foe to prove : 
And Jesse felt a mingled fear and pain 
In her dismission of a faithful swain, 
Gave her kind thanks, and when she saw his woe, 
Kindly betray’d that she was loth to go ; 
“ But would she promise if abroad she met 
A frowning world, she would remember yet 
Where dwelt a friend ?’—“ That could she not 

forget.’ 

And thus they parted ; but each faithful heart 
Felt the compulsion, and refused to part. 
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Now by the morning mail the timid Maid 

Was to that kind and wealthy Dame convey’d ; 
Whose invitation, when her Father died, 

Jesse as comfort to her heart applied ; 

She knew the days her generous Friend had seen— 
As wife and widow, evil days had been; 

She married early, and for half her life 
‘Was an insulted and forsaken wife ; 

Widow’d and poor, her angry father gave, 

Mix’d with reproach, the pittance of a slave ; 
Forgetful brothers pass’d her, but she knew 

Her humbler friends, and to their home withdrew ; 
The good old Vicar to her sire applied 

For help, and help’d her when her sire denied ; 
When in few years Death stalk’d through bower 

and hall, 

Sires, sons, and sons of sons, were buried all: 
She then abounded, and had wealth to spare 

For softening grief she once was doom’d to share ; 
Thus train’d in Misery’s school, and taught to feel, 
She would rejoice an orphan’s woes to heal :— 
So Jesse thought, who look’d within her breast, 
And thence conceived how bounteous minds are 

blest. 


From her vast mansion look’d the Lady down 
On humbler buildings of a busy town ; 
Thence came her friends of either sex, and all 
With whom she lived on terms reciprocal : 
They pass’d the hours with their accustom’d ease, 
As guests inclined, but not compell’d, to please ; 
But there were others in the mansion found, 
For office chosen, and by duties bound ; 
Three female rivals, each of power possess’d, 
The attendant-Maid, poor Friend, and kindred- 
: Guest. 


To these came Jesse, as a seaman thrown 
By the rude storm upon a coast unknown : 
The view was flattering, civil seem’d the race, 


But all unknown the dangers of the place. 


Few hours had pass’d, when, from attendants 
The Lady utter’d—* This is kind indeed; [freed, 
Believe me, love! that I for one like you 
Have daily pray’d, a friend discreet and true, 
On! wonder not that I on you depend, 

You are mine own hereditary friend: 
Hearken, my Jesse, never can I trust 

Beings ungrateful, selfish, and unjust ; 

But you are present, and my load of care 
Your love will serve to lighten and to share : 
Come near me, Jesse—let not those below 

Of my reliance on your friendship know: 
Look as they look, be in their freedoms free— 
But all they say, do you convey to me.” 


Here Jesse’s thoughts to Colin’s cottage flew, 
And with such speed she scarce their absence 
knew. 


“ Jane loves her mistress, and should she depart, 

| [ lose her service, and she breaks her heart ; 

My ways and wishes, looks and thoughts she 
knows, 

And duteous care by close attention shows: 

But is she faithful ? in temptation strong ? 

Will she not wrong me? ah! I fear the wrong: 

Your Father loved me ; now, in time of need, 

Watch for my good, and to his place succeed. 


“ Blood doesn’t bind—that Girl, who every day 
Eats of my bread, would wish my life away ; 
I am her dear relation, and she thinks 
To make her fortune, an ambitious minx ! 
She only courts me for the prospect's sake, 
Because she knows I have a will to make; 
Yes, love ! my will delay’d, I know not how— 
But you are here, and I will make it now. 


“ That idle Creature, keep her in your view, 
See what she does, what she desires to do ; 
On her young mind may artful villains prey, 
And to my plate and jewels find a way ; 
A pleasant humour has the girl ; her smile 
And cheerful manner, tedious hours beguile : 
But well observe her, ever near her be, 
Close in your thoughts, in your professions free. 


“ Again, my Jesse, hear what I advise, 
And watch a woman ever in disguise ; 
Issop, that widow, serious, subtle, sly— . 
But what of this ?—I must have company: 
She markets for me, and although she makes 
Profit, no doubt, of all she undertakes, 
Yet she is one I can to all produce, 


- And all her talents are in daily use ; 


Deprived of her, I may another find 

As sly and selfish, with a weaker mind : 

But never trust her, she is full of art, 

And worms herself into the closest heart; 
Seem then, I pray you, careless in her sight, 
Nor let her know, my love, how we unite. 


* Do, my good Jesse, cast a view around, 
And let no wrong within my house be found ; 
That Girl associates with I know not who 
Are her companions, nor what ill they do ; 
*Tis then the Widow plans, ’tis then she tries 
Her various arts and schemes for fresh supplies ; 
’Tis then, if ever, Jane her duty quits, 
And, whom I know not, favours and admits: 
Oh ! watch their movements all; for me ’tis hard, 
Indeed is vain, but you may keep a guard ; 
And I, when none your watchful glance deceive, 
May make my will, and think what I shall leave.” 


Jesse, with fear, disgust, alarm, surprise, 
Heard of these duties for her ears and eyes}; 
Heard by what service she must gain her bread, 
And went with scorn and sorrow to her bed. 


Jane was a servant fitted for her place, 
Experienced, cunning, fraudful, selfish, base ; 
Skill’d in those mean humiliating arts 
That make their way to proud and selfish hearts ; 
By instinct taught, she felt an awe, a fear, 

For Jesse’s upright, simple character ; 

Whom with gross flattery she awhile assail’d, 
And then beheld with hatred when it fail’d; 
Yet trying still upon her mind for hold, 

She all the secrets of the mansion told; 

And to invite an equal trust, she drew 

Of every mind a bold and rapid view ; 

But on the widow’d Friend with deep disdain, 
And rancorous envy, dwelt the treacherous Jane: 
In yain such arts; without deceit or pride, 
With a just taste and feeling for her guide, 
From all contagion Jesse kept apart, 

Free in her manners, guarded in her heart. 
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Jesse one morn was thoughtful, and her sigh | 
The Widow heard as she was passing by; [swain, 
And—* Well!” she said, “is that some distant 
Or aught with us, that gives your bosom pain? 
Come, we are fellow-sufferers, slaves in thrall, 
And tasks and griefs are common to us all ; 
Think not my frankness strange; they love to 

paint 
Their state with freedom, who endure restraint ; 
And there is something in that speaking eye 
And sober mien, that prove I may rely :— 
You came a stranger ; to my words attend, 
Accept my offer, and you find a friend ; 
It is a labyrinth in which you stray, 
Come, hold my clue, and I will lead the way. 


“Good Heav’n! that one so jealous, envious, 
Should be the mistress of so sweet a place; [base, 
She, who so long herself was low and poor, 

Now broods suspicious on her useless store ; 
She loves to see us abject, loves to deal 

Her insult round, and then pretends to feel ; 
Prepare to cast all dignity aside, 

For know your talents will be quickly tried ; 
Nor think, from favours past, a friend to gain, 
*Tis but by duties we our posts maintain : 

I read her novels, gossip through the town, 
And daily go for idle stories, down ; 

I cheapen all she buys, and bear the curse 
Of honest tradesmen for my niggard-purse ; 
And, when for her this meanness I display, 
She cries, ‘I heed not what I throw away ;? 
Of secret bargains I endure the shame, 

And stake my credit for our fish and game ; 
Oft has she smiled to hear ‘ her generous soul 
Would gladly give, but stoops to my control :’ 
Nay! I have heard her, when she chanced to come 
Where I contended for a petty sum, 

Affirm ’twas painful to behold such care, 

* But Zssop’s nature is to pinch and spare :’ 
Thus all the meanness of the house is mine, 
And my reward,—to scorn her, and io dine. 


“ See next that giddy thing, with neither pride 
To keep her safe, nor principle to guide ; 
Poor idle, simple flirt ! as sure as fate 
Her maiden-fame will have an early date: 
Of her beware; for all who live below 
Have faults they wish not all the world to know ; 
And she is fond of listening, full of doubt, 
And stoops to guilt to find an error out. 


“ And now once more observe the artful Maid, 

A lying, prying, jilting, thievish jade ; 

ink, my love, you would not condescend 
To call a low, illiterate girl your friend: 
But in our troubles we are apt, you know, 
To lean on all who some compassion show ; 
And she has flexile features, acting eyes, 
And seems with every look to sympathise ; 
No mirror can a mortal’s grief express 
With more precision, or can feel it less ; 
That proud, mean spirit, she by fawning courts, 
By vulgar flattery, and by vile reports ; 
And, by that proof she every instant gives 
To one so mean, that yet a meaner lives — 


“ Come, I have drawn the curtain, and you see 
Your fellow-actors, all our company ; 


Should you incline to throw reserve aside 
And in my judgment and my love confide ; 
I could some prospects open to your view, 
That ask attention—and, till then, adieu.” 


“ Farewell,” said Jesse, hastening to her room, 
Where all she saw within, without, was gloom: - - 
Confused, perplex’d, she pass’d a dreary hour, 
Before her reason could exert its power ; 

To her all seem’d mysterious, all allied 
To avarice, meanness, folly, craft, and pride ; 
Wearied with thought, she breathed the garden’s 


alr, j 
When came the laughing Lass, and join’d her 
there. 


“ My sweetest friend has dwelt with us a week, 
And does she love us ? be sincere and speak ; 
My Aunt you cannot—Lord ! how I should hate 
To be like her, all misery and state ; 
Proud, and yet envious, she disgusted sees 
All who are happy, and who look at ease. 
Let friendship bind us, I will quickly show 
Some favourites near us, you'll be blest to know ; 
My Aunt forbids it—but, can she expect 


| To soothe her spleen, we shall ourselves neglect ? 
-| Jane and the Widow were to watch and stay 


My free-born feet ; I watch’d as well as they; 
Lo! what is this ? this simple key explores 

The dark recess that holds the Spinster’s stores ; 
And, led by her ill star, I chanced to see 

Where Issop keeps her stock of ratafie ; 

Used in the hours of anger and alarm, 

It makes her civil, and it keeps her warm; [hide, 
Thus blest with secrets, both ,would choose to 
Their fears now grant me what their scorn denied. 


“ My freedom thus by their assent secured, 
Bad as it is, the place may be endured ; 
And bad it is, but her estates you know, 
And her beloved hoards she must bestow ; 
So we ean slyly our amusements take, 
And friends of demons, if they help us, make.” 


“Strange creatures these,” thought Jesse, half 
To smile at one malicious and yet kind ; [inclined 
Frank and yet cunning, with a heart to love 
And malice prompt—the serpent and the dove ; 
Here could she dwell’? or could she yet depart ? 
Could she be artful ? could she bear with art ?— 
This splendid Mansion gave the Cottage grace, 
She thought a dungeon was a happier place ; 
And Colin pleading, when he pleaded best, 
Wrought not such sudden change in Jesse’s breast. 


The wondering Maiden, who had only read 
Of such vile beings, saw them now with dread ; 
Safe in themselves—for Nature has design’d 
The creature’s poison harmless to the kind ; 
But all beside who in the haunts are found, 
Must dread the poison. and must feel the wound. 


Days full of care, slow weary weeks pass’d on, 
Eager to go, still Jesse was not gone ; 
Her time in trifling, or in tears she spent, 
She never gave, she never felt content: 
The Lady wo.:der’d that her humble guest 
Strove not to please, would neither lie nor jest ; 
She sought no news, no scandal would convey, 
But walk’d for health, and was at church to pray ; 


<n 
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Sees 


| Cannot resist—we never more will part ; 
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All this displeased, and soon the Widow cried : 


| + Let me be frank—I am not satisfied ; 


You know my wishes, I your judgment trust ; 
You can be useful, Jesse, and you must ; 

Let me be plainer, child,—I want an ear, 
When I am deaf, instead of mine to hear ; 
When mine is sleeping, let your eye awake ; 
When I observe not, observation take ; 


| Alas! I rest not on my pillow laid, 


Then threat’ning whispers make my soul afraid ; 
The tread of strangers to my ear ascends, 

Fed at my cost, the minions of my friends ; 
While you, without a care, a wish to please, 

Eat the vile bread of idleness and ease.’ 


The indignant Girl, astonish’d, answer’d “ Nay ! 
This instant, Madam, let me haste away, 
Thus ks my father’s, thus an orphan’s friend ? 
This instant, Lady, let your bounty end.” 


The Lady frown’d indignant,—* What!’ she 
cried, 
‘A Vicar’s Daughter with a Princess’ pride ! 
And Pauper’s lot! but pitying I forgive ; 
How, simple Jesse, do you think to live ? 
Ilave I not power to help you, foolish Maid ? 
To my concerns be your attention paid ; 
With cheerful mind the allotted duties take, 
And recollect I have a will to make.’ 


Jesse, who felt as liberal natures feel, 
When thus the baser their designs reveal, 
Replied—* Those duties were to her unfit, 
Nor would her spirit to her tasks submit.’’ 


In silent scorn the Lady sate awhile, 
And then replied, with stern contemptuous smile— 


‘Think you, fair Madam, that you came to 
share 
Fortunes like mine without a thought or care ? 
A guest indeed! from every trouble free, 
Dress’d by my help, with not a care for me ; 


-When [ a visit to your father made, 
| I for the poor assistance largely paid ; 


To his domestics I their tasks assign’d, 

I fix’d the portion for his hungry hind ; 

And had your Father (simple man !) obey’d 

My good advice, and watch’d as well as pray’d, 
He mighi have left you something with his prayers, 
And lent some colour for these lofty airs. 


‘In tears! my love! Oh, then my soften’d 
[heart 
I need your friendship—I will be your friend, 
And thus determined, to my will attend,’ 


Jesse went forth, but with determined soul 
To fly such love, to break from such controul ; 


| “I hear enough,” the trembling Damsel cried, 


“Flight be my care, and Providence my guide ; 


_ | Ere yet a prisoner I escape will make, 
‘| Will, thus display’d, th’ insidious arts forsake, 
} And, as the rattle sounds, will fly the fatal snake.” 


Jesse her thanks upon the morrow paid, 
Prepared to go, determined though afraid. 


‘ Ungrateful creature,’ said the Lady, ‘ this 
Could I imagine {—are you frantic, Miss ? 


What! leave your friend, your prospects,—is it 
This Jesse answer’d by a mild “ Adieu !’’ [true? 


The Dame replied, ‘Then houseless may you 
The starving victim to a guilty love; [rove, 
Branded with shame, in sickness doom’d to nurse 
An ill-form’d eub, your scandal and your curse 5 
Spurn’d by its scoundrel father, and ill fed 
By surly rustics with the parish-bread !— 

Relent you not !—speak—yet I can forgive ; 

Still live with me’—“ With you,” said Jesse, 
“ live ? 

No! I would first endure what you describe, 

Rather than breathe with your detested tribe ; 

Who long have feign’d, till now their very hearts 

Are firmly fix’d in their accursed parts ; 

Who all profess esteem, and feel disdain, 

And all with justice of deceit complain ; 

Whom I could pity, but that, while I stay, 

My terror drives all kinder thoughts away ; 

Grateful for this, that when I think of you, 

I little fear what poverty can do.” 


The angry Matron her attendant Jane 
Summon’d in haste to soothe the fierce disdain : 


¢ A vile detested wretch !’ the Lady cried, 
£ Yet shall she be, by many an effort, tried, 
And, clogg’d with debt and fear, against her will 
And, once secured, she never shall depart [abide ; 
Till I have proved the firmness of her heart ; 
‘Then when she dares not, would not, cannot go, 
T’ll make her feel what ’tis to use me so.’ 


The pensive Colin in his garden stray’d, 
But felt not then the beauties it display’d ; 
There many a pleasant object met his view, 
A rising wood of oaks behind it grew ; 
A stream ran by it, and the village-green 
And public road were from the garden seen ; 
Save where the pine and larch the bound’ry made, 
And on the rose-beds threw a softening shade. 


The Mother sat beside the garden-door, 
Dress’d as in times ere she and hers were poor ; 
The broad-laced cap was known in ancient days, 
When Madam’s dress compell’d the village praise: 
And still she look’d as in the times of old, 

Ere his last farm the erring husband sold ; 
While yet the Mansion stood in decent state, 
And paupers waited at the well-known gate. 


« Alas! my Son!” the Mother cried, “ and why 
That silent grief and oft-repeated sigh ? 
True we are poor, but thou hast never felt 
Pangs to thy father for his error dealt ; 
Pangs from strong hopes of visionary gain, 
For ever raised, and ever found in vain. 
He rose unhappy ! from his fruitless schemes, 
As guilty wretches from their blissful dreams ; 
But thou wert then, my Son, a playful child, 
Wondering at grief, gay, innocent, and wild ; 
Listening at times to thy poor mother’s sighs, 
With curious looks and innocent surprise ; 
Thy father dying, thou, my virtuous boy, 
My comfort always, waked my soul to joy ; 
With the poor remnant of our fortune left, 
Thou hast our station of its gloom bereft ; 
Thy lively temper, and thy cheerful air, 
Have cast a smile on sadness and despair $ 
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Thy active hand has dealt to this poor space 

The bliss of plenty and the charm of grace ; 

And all around us wonder when they find 

Such taste and strength, such skill and power com- 
There is no mother, Colin, no not one, _[bined. 
But envies me so kind, so good a son ; 

By thee supported on this failing side, 

Weakness itself awakes a parent’s pride : 

I bless the stroke that-was my grief before, 

And feel such joy that ’tis disease no more ; 
Shielded by thee, my want becomes my wealth,— 
And soothed by Colin, sickness smiles at health ; 
The old men love thee, they repeat thy praise, 
And say, like thee were youth in earlier days : 
While every village-maiden cries, ‘ How gay, 
How smart, how brave, how good is Colin Grey!” 


“Yet art thou sad ; alas! my Son, I know 
Thy heart is wounded, and the cure is slow ; 
Fain would I think that Jesse still may come 
To share the comforts of our rustic home: 

She surely loved thee ; I have seen the maid, 
When thou hast kindly brought the Vicar aid,— 
When thou hast eased his bosom of its pain, 
Oh! I have seen her—she will come again.” 


The Matron ceased ; and Colin stood the while 
Silent, but striving for a grateful smile ; 
He then replied—‘ Ah! sure, had Jesse staid, 
And shared the comforts of our sylvan shade ; 
The tenderest duty and the fondest love 
Would not have fail’d that generous heart to move} 
A grateful pity would have ruled her breast, 
_And my distresses would have made me blest. 


‘ But she is gone, and ever has in view 
Grandeur and taste,—and what will then ensue ? 
Surprise and then delight in scenes so fair and 
For many a day, perhaps for many a week, [new ; 
Home will have charms, and to her bosom speak ; 
But thoughtless ease, and affluence, and pride, 
Seen day by day, will draw the heart aside ; 

And she at length, though gentle and sincere, 
Will think no more of our enjoyments here.’ 


Sighing he spake—but hark! he hears the 
approach 
Of rattling wheels! and lo! the evening-coach ; 
Once more the movement of the horses’ feet 
Makes the fond heart with strong emotion beat: 
Faint were his hopes, but ever had the sight 
Drawn him to gaze beside his gate at night ; 
And when with rapid wheels it hurried by, 
He grieved his parent with a hopeless sigh; 
And could the blessing have been bought—what 
Had he not offer’d, to have Jesse come? [sum 
She came—he saw her bending from the door, 
Her face, her smile, and he beheld no more ; 
Lost in his joy—the mother lent her aid 
To assist and to detain the willing Maid ; 
Who thought her late, her present home to make, 
Sure of a welcome for the Vicar’s sake ; 
But the good Parent was so pleased, so kind, 
So pressing Colin, she so much inclined, 
That night advanced ; and then so long detain’d, 
No wishes to depart she feit, or feign’d ; 
Yet long in doubt she stood, and then perforce 
remain’d. 


Here was a lover fond, a friend sincere ; 
Here was content and joy, for she was here : 


Inthe mild evening, in the scene around, 

The Maid, now free, peculiar beauties found ; 
Blended with village-tones, the evening gale 
Gave the sweet night-bird’s warblings tothe vale ; 
The youth embolden’d, yet abash’d, now told 
His fondest wish, nor found the Maiden cold ; 
The Mother smiling whisper’d—*“ Let him go 
And seek the licence !” Jesse answered ‘ No :’ 
But Colin went.—I know not if they live 

With all the comforts wealth and plenty give ; 
But with pure joy to envious souls denied, 

To suppliant meanness and suspicious pride ; 
And village-maids of happy couples say, 

« They live like Jesse Bourn and Colin Grey.” 


—e— 


TALE XIV. 
Che Struggles of Conscience. 


—— 


Iam a villain; yet I lie, I am not; 
Fool! of thyself speak well :—Fool! do not flatter. 
My i hath a th d several tongues, 
And every tongue brings ina several tale. 
Ricwarp III. Act V. Scene 
My Conscience is but a kind of hard Conscience, 
The fiend gives the more friendly counsel. 
Mesrcuant oF Vanicz, Act Il. Scene 2. 


Thou hast it now—and I fear 
Thou play’dst most foully .or it. 
Macszrs, Act III. Scene 1. 


Canst thou not minister to a mind diseased, 

Pluck from the memory a rooted serrow, 

Rase out the written troubles of the brain, 

And with some sweet oblivious antidote 

Cleanse the foul bosom of that perilous stuff 

Which weighs upon the heart ? q 
Macssta, Act V. Scene3, 


Soft ; I did but dream— 
Oh! coward Conscience, how dost thou afflict me! 
Ricnaxp III, Act V. Scene 3 


A serious Toyman in the City dwelt, 

Who much concern for his religion felt ; 

Reading, he changed his tenets, read again, 

And various questions could with skill maintain ; 

Papist and Quaker if we set aside, 

He had the road of every traveller tried ; 

There walk’d awhile, and on a sudden turn’d 

Into some bye-way he had just discern’d : 

He had a nephew, Fudham—Fulham went 

His Uncle's way, with every turn content ; 

He saw his pious kinsman’s watchful care, 

And thought such anxious pains his own might 
spare, 

And he, the truth obtain’d, without the toil, might 

In fact, young F'u/ham, though he little read, [share. 

Perceived his Uncle was by fancy led ; 

And smiled to see the constant care he took, 

Collating creed with creed, and book with book. 


At length the senior fix’d ; I pass the sect 
He call’d a Church, ’twas precious and elect ; 
Yet the seed fell not in the richest soil, 

For few disciples paid the Preacher’s toil ; 

All in an attic-room were wont to meet, 

These few disciples at their Pastor’s feet ; 

With these went Fulham, who, discreet and grave, 
Follow’d the light his worthy Uncle gave ; 

Till a warm Preacher found a way t’ impart 
Awakening feelings to his torpid heart : 

Some weighty truths, and of unpleasant kind, 
Sank, though resisted, in his struggling mind ; 
He wish’d to fly them, but compell’d to stay, 


Truth to the waking Conscience found her way ; 


_ 


; 


“ The mother smiling wisper’>d—‘ Let him go 
and seek the licence !’” 
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For though the Youth was call’d a prudent lad, 
And prudent was, yet serious faults he had ; 
Who now reflected—“ Much am I surprised, - 
I find these notions cannot be despised ; 

No! there is something I perceive at last, 
Although my Uncle cannot hold it fast ; 
‘Though I the strictness of these men reject, 
Yet I determine to be circumspect ; 

This man alarms me, and I must begin - 

To look more closely to the things within ; 
These sons of zeal have I derided long, 

But now begin to think the laughers wrong ; 
Nay, my good Uncle, by all teachers moved, 
Will be preferr’d to him who none approved, 
Better to love amiss than nothing to have loved.” 


Such were his thoughts, when Conscience first 
began 

To hold close converse with th’ awaken’d man ; 

He from that time reserved and cautious grew, 

And for his duties felt obedience due ; 

Pious he was not, but he fear’d the pain 

Of sins committed, nor would sin again. 

Whene’er he stray’d, he found his Conscience rose, 

Like one determined what was ill t’ oppose, 

What wrong t’ accuse, what secret to disclose ; 

To drag forth every latent act to light, 

And fix them fully in the actor’s sight : 

This gave him trouble, but he still confess’d 

The labour useful, for it brought him rest. 


The Unceie died, and when the Nephew read 
The will, and saw the substance of the dead— 
Five hundred guineas, with a stock in trade,— 
He much rejoiced, and thought his fortune made ; 
Yet felt aspiring pleasure at the sight, 

And for increase, increasing appetite : 

Desire of profit idle habits check’d 

(For Fulham’s virtue was to be correct) ; 

He and his Conscience had their compact made— 
“ Urge me with truth, and you will soon persuade ; 
But not,” he cried, “ for mere ideal things 

Give me to feel those terror-breeding stings.” 


‘ Let not such thoughts,’ she said, * your mind 
confound ; 

Trifles may wake me, but they never wound ; 
In them indeed there is a wrong and right, 
But you will find me pliant and polite ; 
Not like a Conscience of the dotard kind, 
Awake to dreams, to dire offences blind : 
Let all within be pure, in all beside 
Be your own master, governor, and guide ; 
Alive to danger, in temptation strong, 
And I shall sleep our whole existence long.’ 


“Sweet be thy sleep,” said Fulham, “ strong 
must be 

The tempting ill that gains access to me; 

Never will I to evil deed consent, 

Or, if surprised, oh! how will I repent! 

Should gain be doubtful, soon would I restore 

The “sg ae good, or give it to the poor ; 

Repose for them my growing wealth shall buy— 

Who knows !—or build an hospital like Guy {— 

Yet why such means to soothe the smart within, 

While firmly purposed to renounce the sin ?” 


. Thus our young Trader and his Conscience dwelt 
Tn mutual iove, and great the joy they felt ; 


But yet in small concerns, in trivial things, 

“ She was,” he said, “ too ready with the stings ;’’ 
And he too apt, in search of growing gains, 

To lose the fear of penalties and pains : 

Yet these were trifling bickerings, petty jars, 
Domestic strifes, preliminary wars ; , 

He ventured little, little she express’d 

Of indignation, and they both had rest. 


Thus was he fix’d to walk the worthy way, 
When profit urged him to a bold essay :— 
A time was that when all at pleasure gamed 
In lottery-chances, yet of law unblamed ; 
This Fulham tried ; who would to him advance 
A pound or crown, he gave in turn a chance 
For weighty prize,—and should they nothing share, 
They had their crown or pound in Fulham’s ware ; 
Thus the old stores within the shop were sold 
For that which none refuses, new or old. 


Was this unjust ! yet Conscience could not rest, 
But made a mighty struggle in the breast ; 
And gave th’ aspiring man an early proof, 
That should they war he would have work enough ; 
‘ Suppose,’ said she, ‘ your vended numbers rise 
The same with those which gain each real prize, 
(Such your proposal,) can you ruin shun ? 
* A hundred thousand,” he replied, “ to one ;” 
* Still it may happen,’ “ I the sum must pay,” 
* You know you cannot,’ “ I can run away ;” 
‘ That is dishonest,’—* Nay, but you must wink 
At a chance-hit ; it cannot be, I think : 
Upon my conduct as a whole decide, 
Such trifling errors let my virtues hide ; 
Fail Iat Meeting ? am I sleepy there ? 
My purse refuse I with the Priest to share ? 
Do I deny the poor a helping hand ? 
Or stop the wicked women in the Strand ? 
Or drink at club beyond a certain pitch ? 
Which are your charges? Conscience, tell me 
which ?” 


‘Tis well,’ said she,‘ but—’ “ Nay, I pray, 
have done— 
“ Trust me, I will not into danger run ; 


The lottery drawn, not one demand was made, 


, Fulham gain’d profit and increase of trade ; 


“ See now,’’ said he—for Conscience yet arose— 

“ How foolish ’tis such measures to oppose ; 

Have I not blameless thus my state advanced ?” 

* Still,” mutter’d Conscience, ‘still it might have 
chanced ; 

“ Might !”’ said our Hero, “ who is so exact 

As to inquire what might have been a fact ?” 


Now Fulham’s shop contain’d a curious view 
Of costly trifles elegant and new; 
The Papers told where kind mamas might buy 
The gayest toys to charm an infant’s eye ; 
Where generous beaux might gentle damsels 

please, 

And travellers call who cross the land or seas, 
And find the curious art, the neat device 
Of precious value and of trifling price. 


Here Conscience rested, she was pleased to find 
No less an active than an honest mind ; 
But when he named his price, and when he swore, 
His Conscience check’d him, that he ask’d no more, 


—_ 
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When half he sought had been a large increase 
On fair demand, she could not rest in peace : 
(Beside th’ affront to call th’ adviser in, 

Who would prevent, to justify the sin ?) 

She therefore told him, that ‘ he vainly tried 
To soothe her anger, conscious that he lied ; 

If thus he grasp’d at such usurious gains, 

He must deserve, and should expect her pains.’ 


The charge was strong ; he would in part confess 
Offence there was—But, who offended less ? 
“ What ! is a mere assertion call’d a lie ? 
And if it be, are men compell’d to buy ? 
’Twas strange that Conscience on such points 

should dwell, 

While he was acting (he would call it) well ; 
He bought as others buy, he sold as others sell : 
There was no fraud, and he demanded cause 
Why he was troubled, when he kept the laws ?” 


My laws ?’ said Conscience. “ What,” said he, 
are thine? 
Oral or written, human or divine ? 
Show me the chapter, let me see the text ; 
By laws uncertain subjects are perplex’d : 
Let me my finger on the statute lay, 
And I shall feel it duty to obey.”’ 


* Reflect !’ said Conscience, ‘’twas your own 
desire 
That I should warn you,—does the compact tire ? 
Repent you this ? then bid me not advise, 
And rather hear your passions as they rise ; 
So you may counsel and remonstrance shun, 
But then remember it is war begun ; 
And you may judge from some attacks, my friend, 
What serious conflicts will on war attend.’ 


“ ar? but,” at length the thoughtful man re- 
ied, 

** T say not that ; I wish you for my guide ; 
Wish for your checks, and your reproofs—but then 
Be like a Conscience of my fellow-men ; 
Worthy I mean, and men of good report, 
And not the wretches who with conscience sport : 
There’s Bice, my friend, who passes off his grease 
Of pigs for bears’, in pots a crown a-piece ; 
His Conscience never checks him when he swears 
fhe fat he sells is honest fat of bears : 
And so it is, for he contrives to give 
A drachm to each—’tis thus that tradesmen live : 
Now why should you and I be over-nice— 
What man is held in more repute than Bice 2” 


Here ended the dispute ; but yet ’twas plain 
The parties both expected strife again : 
Their friendship cool’d, he look’d about and saw 
Numbers who seem’d unshackled by his awe ; 
While like a school-boy he was threaten’d still, 
Now for the deed, now only for the will ; 
Here Conscience answer’d, ‘To thy neighbour’s 


guide 
Thy neighbour leave, and in thine own confide.’ 


Such were each day the charges and replies, 
When a new object caught the Trader’s eyes :— 
A Vestry-Patriot, could he gain the name, 
Would famous make him,and would pay the fame; 
He knew full well the sums bequeathed in charge 
Forschools, for alms-men, for the poor, were large; 


Report had told, and he could feel it true, 

That most unfairly dealt the trusted few; ~ 

No partners would they in their office take, 

Nor clear accounts at annual meetings make 5 

Aloud our Hero in the vestry spoke 

Of hidden deeds, and vow’d to draw the cloak 5 

It was the poor man’s cause, and he for one 

Was quite determined to see justice done ; 

His foes affected laughter, then disdain, 

They too were loud and threat’ning, but in vain 5 

The pauper’s friend, their foe, arose and spoke 
again : [show 

Fiercely he cried, “ Your garbled statements 

That you determine we shall nothing know; 

But we shall bring your hidden crimes to light, 

Give you to shame, and to the poor their right,” 


Virtue like this might some approval ask— 
But Conscience sternly said,‘ You wear a mask 7 
« At least,” said Fulham, “if I have a view 
To serve myself, I serve the public too.” 


Fulham, though check’d, retain’d his former 
zeal, 
And this the cautious rogues began to feel : 
‘Thus will he ever bark,’ in peevish tone, 
An Elder cried—‘ the cur must have a bone :’ 
They then began to hint, and to begin 
Was all they needed—it was felt within : 
In terms less veil’d an offer then was made, 
Though distant still, it fail’d not to persuade : 
More plainly then was every point proposed, 
Approved, accepted, and the bargain closed. 
‘ Th’ exulting Paupers hail’d their Friend’s sue 
cess, 
And bade adieu to murmurs and distress.’ 


Alas ! their Friend had now superior light, 
And, view’d by that, he found that all was right ; 
“ There were no errors, the disbursements small, 
This was the truth, and truth was due to all.” 


And rested Conscience? No! she would not 
Yet was content with making a protest : [rest, 
Some acts she now with less resistance bore 
Nor took alarm so quickly as before : 

Like those in towns besieged, who every ball 
At first with terror view and dread them all, 
But, grown familiar with the scenes, they fear 
The danger less, as it approaches near ; 

So Conscience, more familiar with the view 
Of growing evils, less attentive grew : 

Yet he who felt some pain, and dreaded more, 
Gave a peace-offering to the angry poor. 


Thus had he quiet,—but the time was brief, 
From his new triumph sprang a cause of grief ; 
In office join’d, and acting with the rest, 

He must admit the sacramental test : 

Now, as a Sectary, who had all his life, 

As he supposed, been with the Church at strife, _ 
No rules of hers, no laws had he perused, 

Nor knew the tenets he by rote abused ; 

Yet Conscience here arose more fierce and strong, 
Than when she told of robbery and wrong ; 
‘Change his religion! No! he must be sure 
That was a blow no conscience could endure.’ 


Though friend to virtue, yet she oft abides 
In early notions, fix’d by erring guides ; 
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And is more startled by a call from those, 

Than when the foulest crimes her rest oppose ; 
By error taught, by prejudice misled, 

She yields her rights, and fancy rules inste<d ; 
When Conscience all her stings and terror deals, 
Not as truth dictates, but as fancy feels : 

And thus within our Hero’s troubled breast, 
Crime was less torture than the odious test. 

New forms, new meas:res, he must now embrace, 
With sad conviction that they warr’d with grace ; 
To his new church no former friend would come, 
They scarce preferr’d her to the Church of Rome : 
But thinking much, and weighing guilt and gain, 
Conscience and he commuted for her pain ; 

Then promised Fulham to retain his creed, 

And their peculiar paupers still to feed ; 

Their attic room (in secret) to attend, 

And not forget he was the Preacher’s friend ; 
Thus he proposed, and Conscience, troubled, tried, 
And wanting peace, reluctantly complied. 


Now care subdued, and apprehensions gone, 
In e our Hero went aspiring on ; 
But short the period—soon a quarrel rose, 
Fierce in the birth, and fatal in the close ; 
With times of truce between, which rather proved 
That both were weary, than that either loved. 


Fulham-ev’n now disliked the heavy thrall, 
And for her death would in his anguish call, 
As Rome’s mistaken friend exclaim’d, Let Carthage 
So felt our Hero, so his wish express’d, [fall ! 
Against this powerful Sprite—delenda est: 
Rome in her conquest saw not danger near, 
Freed from her rival, and without a fear; 
So, Conscience conquer’d, men perceive how free, 
But not how fatal such a state must be. 
Fatal, not free, our Hero’s; foe or friend, 
Conscience on him was destined to attend: 
| She dozed indeed, grew dull, nor seem’d to spy 
Crime following crime, and each of deeper dye ; 
But all were noticed, and the reckoning time 
With her account came on—crime following crime. 


This, once a foe, now Brother in the Trust, 
Whom Fulham late described as fair and just, 
Was the sole Guardian of a wealthy Maid, 
Placed in his power, and of his frown afraid: 
Not quite an idiot, for her busy brain 
Sought, by poor cunning, trifling points to gain ; 
Success in childish projects her delight, 

She took no heed of such important right. 


_ The friendly parties met—the Guardian cried, 
*T am too old ; my Sons have each a Bride : 
Martha, my Ward, would make an easy Wife, 
On easy terms I’ll make her yours for life ; 

And then the creature is so weak and mild, 

She may be soothed and threaten’d as a Child ; 
'“ Yet not obey,” said Fulham, “ for your fools, 
Female and male, are obstinate as mules.” 


Some points adjusted, these new friends agreed, 
Proposed the day, and hurried on the deed. 


*’Tisavileact,’ said Conscience,—“ it will prove,” 
Replied the bolder Man, “ an act of love ; 
Her wicked Guardian might the Girl have sold 
To endless misery, for a Tyrant’s gold ; 


Now may her life be happy—for I mean 

To keep my temper even and serene :” 

* I cannot thus compound,’ the Spirit cried, 
‘Nor have my laws thus broken and defied : 
This is a fraud, a bargain for a Wife ; 
Expect my vengeance, or amend your life.’ 


The Wife was pretty, trifling, childish, weak ; 
She could not think, but would not cease to speak : 
This he forbade—she took the caution ill, 

And boldly rose against his sovereign will ; 

With idiot-cunning she would watch the hour, 
When friends were present, to dispute his power : 
With tyrant-craft, he then was still and calm, 

But raised in private terror and alarm : 

By many trials, she perceived how far 

To vex and teaze, without an open war ; 

And he discover’d that so weak a mind 

No art could lead, and no compulsion bind ; 

The rudest force would fail such mind to tame, 
And she was callous to rebuke and shame ; 
Proud of her wealth, the power of law she knew, 
And would assist him in the spending too : 

His threat’ning words with insult she defied, 

To all his reasoning witha stare replied ; 

And when he begg’d her to attend, would say, 

‘ Attend I will—but, let me have my way.’ 


Nor rest had Conscience: ¢ While you merit pain 
From me,’ she cried, ‘ you seek redress in vain.’ 
His thoughts were grievous : “ All that I possess 
From this vile bargain, adds to my distress ; 

To pass a life with one who will not mend, 
Who cannot love, nor save, nor wisely spend, 
Is a vile prospect, and I see no end: 

For if we part, I must of course restore 
Much of her money, and must wed no more.” 


“Ts there no way ?’—here Conscience rose in 
‘Oh! fly the danger of this fatal hour: [power 
I am thy Conscience, faithful, fond, and true, 

Ah ! fly this thought, or evil must ensue ; 
Fall on thy knees, and pray with all thy soul, 
Thy purpose banish, thy design controul: 

Let every hope of such advantage cease, 

Or never more expect a moment’s peace.’ 


Th’ affrighten’d Man a due attention paid, 
Felt the rebuke, and the command obey’d. 


Again the Wife rebell’d, again express’d 
A love for pleasure—a contempt of rest : 
¢ She, whom she pleased, would visit, would receive 
Those who pleased her, nor deign to ask for leave.’ 


“ One way there is,’’ said he ; ‘‘ I might contrive 
Into a trap this foolish thing to drive : 
Who pleased her, said she?—I’ll be certain who—” 
‘Take heed,’ said Conscience, ‘what thou mean’st 

to do ; 

Ensnare thy Wife ?—“ Why yes,” he must confess 
“It might be wrong—but there was no redress : 
Beside, to think,’’ said he, “is not to sin.” 
‘Mistaken Man !’ replied the Power within. 
No guest unnoticed to the Lady came, 
He judged th’ event with mingled joy and shame* 
Oft he withdrew, and seem’d to leave her free, 
But still as watchful as a lynx was he ; 
Meanwhile the Wife was thoughtless, cool and gay, 
And, without virtue, had no wish to stray. 


: 
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Though thus opposed, his plans were not resign’d: 
*Revenge,” said he, “will prompt that daring 
Refused supplies, insulted and distress’d, [mind ; 
Enraged with me, and near a favourite guest— 
Then will her vengeance prompt the daring deed, 
And I shall watch, detect her, and be freed.” 


There was a Youth—but let me hide the name, 
With all the progress of this deed of shame :— 
He had his views—on him the Husband cast 
His net, and saw him in his trammels fast. y 


‘ Pause but a moment—think what you intend,’ 
Said the roused Sleeper : ‘I am yet a friend ; 
Must all our days in enmity be spent ? 

“‘ No,” and he paused— I surely shall repent :” 

Then hurried on—the evil plan was laid, 

The Wife was guilty, and her Friend betray’d, 

And Fulham gain'd his wish, and for his will was 
paid. 


Had crimes less weighty on the Spirit press’d, 
This troubled Conscience might have sunk to rest ; 
And, like a foolish guard, been bribed to peace, 
By a false promise that offence should cease ; 
Past faults had seem’d familiar to the view, 
Confused if many, and obscure though true; 

And Conscience, troubled with the dull account, 

Had dropp’d her tale, and slumber’d o’er th’ 
amount : 

But, struck by daring guilt, alert she rose, 

Disturb’d, alarm’d, and could no more repose: 

All hopes of friendship, and of peace, were past, 

And every view with gloom was overcast. 

Hence from that day, that day of shame and sin, 

Arose the restless enmity within ; 

On no resource could Fulham now rely, 

Doom’'d all expedients, and in vain, to try; 

For Conscience, roused, sat boldly on her throne, 

Watch’d every thought, attack’d the foe alone, 

And with envenom’d sting drew forth the inward 


groan : 
Expedients fail’d that brought relief before, 
In vain his alms gave comfort to the poor ; 
Give what he would, to him the comfort came no 
more : 
Not prayer avail’d, and when (his crimes confess’d) 
Hie felt some ease—she said— are they redress’d ? 
You still retain the profit, and be sure, 
Long as it lasts, this anguish shall endure.’ 


Fulham still tried to soothe her, cheat, mislead ; 
But Conscience laid her finger on the Deed, 
And read the crime with power, and all that must 

succeed : 

He tried t’ expel her, but was sure to find 
Her strength increased by all that he design’d ; 
Nor ever was his groan more loud and deep, 
Than when refresh’dshe rose from momentary sleep, 


Now desperate grown, weak, harass’d,and afraid, 
From new allies he sought for doubtful aid; 
To thought itself he strove to bid adieu, 
And from devotions to diversions flew; 
lie took a poor domestic for a slave 
(Though Avarice grieved to see the price he gave); 
Upon his board, once frugal, press’d a load 
Of viands rich, the appetite to goad ; 
The long-protracted meal, the sparkling cup, 
Fought with his gloom, and kept his courage up : 


Soon as the morning came, there met his eyes 

Accounts of wealth, that he might reading rise; 

To profit then he gave some active hours, 

Till food and wine again should renovate his pow- 

Yet, spite of all defence, of every aid, [ers : 

The watchful Foe her close attention paid ; 

In every thoughtful moment, on she press’d, 

And gave at once the dagger to his breast : 

He waked at midnight, and the fears of sin, 

As waters, through a bursten dam, broke in ; 

Nay, in the banquet, with his friends around, 

When all their cares and half their crimes were 
drown’d, 

Would some chance act awake the slumbering fear, 

And care and crime in all their strength appear : 

The news is read, a guilty Victim swings, 

And troubled looks proclaim the bosom-stings ; 

Some Pair are wed ; this brings the Wife in view, 

And some divorced ; this shows the parting too : 

Nor can he hear of evil word or deed, 

But they to thought, and thought to sufferings lead. 


Such was his ufe—no other changes came, 
The hurrying day, the conscious night the same ; 
The night of horror—wher he, starting, cried, 
To the poor startled Sinner at his side: | 
“Ts it in law? am I condemn’d to die ? 
Let me escape !——I’Il give——oh ! let me fly-- 
How! buta Dream—no Judges ! Dungeon! Chain! 
Or these grim Men !—I will not sleep again.— 
Wilt thou, dread Being! thus thy promise keep? 
Day is thy time—and wilt thou murder sleep ? 
Sorrow and Wart repose, and wilt thou come, 
Nor give one hour of pure untroubled gloom ? 


“Oh ! Conscience! Conscience ! Man’s most 
faithful friend, 
Him canst thou comfort, ease, relieve, defend : 
But if he will thy friendly checks forego, 
Thou art, oh! woe for me, his deadliest foe 1” 


one ene 
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Adbice ;s 


oR, 
THE 'SQUIRE AND THE PRIEST. 


His hours fill’d up with riots, banquets, sports, — 
And never noted in him any study, 


Any reti an 
rar ini Hawry V. Act I. Scene *. 


I will converse with iren-witted fools, 
With unrespective boys: none are fur me, 
Who look into me with considerate eyes. 
Ricnarp III. Act IV. Scene 2. 


You cram these words into mine ears, against 
The stomach of my sense. 
Tamrzst, Act II. Scene 1. 


A weattny Lord of far-extended land 

Had all that pleased him placed at his command ; 
Widow’d of late, but finding much relief 

In the world’s comforts, he dismiss’d his grief ; 
He was by marriage of his daughters eased, 

And knew his sons could marry if they pleased ; 
Meantime in travel he indulged the boys, 

And kept no spy nor partner of his joys. 


These joys, indeed, were of the grosser kind, 
That fed the cravings of an earthy mind ; 
A mind that, conscious of its own excess, 
Felt the reproach his neighbours would express. 


—_—— 
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Leng at th’ indulgent board he loved to sit, 
Where joy was laughter, and profaneness wit 5 
And such the Guest and manners of the Hall, 
No wedded Lady on the Squire would call ; 

Here reign’d a Favourite, and her triumph gain’d 
O’er other favourites who before had reign’d ; 
Reserved and modest seem’d the Nymph to be, 
Knowing her Lord was charm'd with modesty ; 
For he, a sportsman keen, the more enjoy’d, 

The greater value had the thing destroy’d. 


Our ’Squire declared, that, from a Wife released, 
He would no more give trouble to a Priest ; 
Seem’d it not, then, ungrateful and unkind, 

That he should trouble from the Priesthood find ? 
The Church he honour’d, and he gave the due 
And full respect to every Son he knew ; 

But envied those who had the luck to meet 

A gentle Pastor, civil, and discreet ; 

Who never bold and hostile sermon penn’d, 

To wound a sinner, or to shame a friend ; 

One whom no being either shunn’d or fear’d, 
Such must be loved wherever they appear’d. 


Not such the stern old Rector of the time, 
Who soothed no culprit, and who spared no crime; 
Who would his fears and his contempt express 
For irreligion and licentiousness ; 

Of him our Village Lord, his guests among, 
By speech vindictive proved his feelings stung. 


6 Were he a bigot,’ said the Squire, ‘ whose zeal 
Condemn’d us all, I should disdain to feel : 
But when a man of parts, in College train’d, 
Prates of our conduct,—who would not be pain’d ? 
‘| While he declaims (where no one dares reply) 
On men abandon’d, grov’ling in the sty 
Sp beasts in human shape) of shameless luxury. 
et with a patriot’s zeal I stand the shock 
Of vile rebuke, example to his flock : 
But let this Rector, thus severe and proud, 
Change his wide surplice for a narrow shroud ; 
And I will place within his seat a Youth, 
Train’d by the Graces, to explain the Truth ; 
Then shall the flock with gentle hand be led, 
~By Wisdom won, and by Compassion fed.’ 


This purposed Teacher was a Sister’s Son, 
Who of her children gave the Priesthood one ; 
And she had early train’d for this employ 
The pliant talents of her College-Boy : 

At various times her letters painted all 

Her Brother’s views—the manners of the Hall ; 
The Rector’s harshness, and the mischief made 
By chiding those whom Preachers should per- 
This led the Youth to views of easy life, [suade: 
A friendly Patron, an obliging Wife ; 

His tithe, his glebe, the garden, and the steed, 
With books as many as he wish’d to read. 


All this accorded with the Uncle’s will ; 
He loved a Priest compliant, easy, still ; 
Sums he had often to his favourite sent, 

‘To be,’ he wrote, ‘in manly freedom spent ; 
For well it pleased his spirit to assist 

An honest Lad, who scorn’d a Methodist :’ 
His Mother too, in her maternal care, 

Bade him of canting h ites beware ; 
Who from his duties would his heart seduce, 
And make his talents of no earthly use. 


Soon must a trial of his worth be made— 
The ancient Priest is to the tomb convey’d ; 
And the youth summon’d from a sérious friend, 
His guide and host, new duties to attend. 


Three months before, the Nephew and the 
*Squire 
Saw mutual worth to praise and to admire ; 
And though the one too early left his wine, 
The other still exclaim’d—* My Boy will shine : 
Yes, I perceive that he will soon improve, 
And I shall form the very guide I love ; 
Decent abroad, he will my name defend, 
And, when at home, be social and unbend.’ 


The plan was specious, for the mind of James 
Accorded duly with his Uncle’s schemes ; 
He then aspired not to a higher name, 
Than sober Clerks of moderate talents claim ; 
Gravely to pray, and rev’rendly to preach, 
Was all he saw, good Youth! within his reach : 
Thus may a mass of sulphur long abide 
Cold and inert, but, to the flame applied, 
Kindling it blazes, and consuming turns 
To smoke and poison, as it boils and burns. 


James, leaving College, to a Preacher stray’d ; 
What call’d, he knew not—but the call obey’d : 
Mild, idle, pensive, ever led by those 
Who could some specious novelty propose ; 
Humbly he listen’d, while the Preacher dwelt 
On touching themes, and strong emotions felt ; 
And in this night was fix’d that pliant will, 

To one sole point, and he retains it still. 


At first his care was to himself confined ; 
Himself assured, he gave it to mankind : 
His zeal grew active—honest, earnest zeal, 
And comfort dealt to him, he long’d to deal ; 
He to his favourite Preacher now withdrew, 
Was taught to teach, instructed to subdue ; 
And train’d for ghostly warfare, when the call 
Of his new duties reach’d him from the Hall. 


Now to the ’Squire, although alert and stout, 

Came unexpected an attack of gout ; 
And the grieved Patron felt such serious pain, 
He never thought to see a church again : 
Thrice had the youthful Rector taught the crowd 
Whose growing numbers spoke his powers aloud, 
Before the Patron could himself rejoice 

His pain still lingering) in the general voice ; 

or he imputed all this early fame 
To graceful manner, and the well-known name ; 
And to himself assumed a share of praise, 
For worth and talents he was pleased to raise. 


A month had flown, and with it fied disease ; 
What pleased before, began again to please : 
Emerging daily from his chamber’s gloom, 

He found his old sensations hurrying home ; 
Then call’d his Nephew, and exclaim’d, ‘ My Boy, 
Let us again the balm of life enjoy ; . 
The foe has left me, and I deem it right, 

Should he return, to arm me for the fight.’ 


Thus spoke the Squire ; the favourite Nymph 
stood by, 
And view’d the Priest with insult in her eye; 
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She thrice had heard him when he boldly spoke 
On dangerous points, and fear’d he would revoke : 
For .James she loved not—and her manner told 
‘This warm affection will be quickly cold :’ 

And still she fear’d impression might be made 
Upon a subject nervous and decay’d ; 

She knew her danger, and had no desire 

Of reformation in the gallant ’Squire ; 

And felt an envious pleasure in her breast 

To see the Rector daunted and distress'd. 


Again the Uncle to the Youth applied— 
‘Cast, my dear Lad, that cursed gloom aside : 
There are for all things time and place ; appear 
Grave in your pulpit, and be merry here : 

Now take your wine—for woes a sure resource, 
And the best prelude to a long discourse.’ 


James half obey’d, but cast an angry eye 
On the fair Lass, who still stood watchful by : 
Resolving thus, “ I have my fears—but still 
I must perform my duties, and I will ; 

No love, no interest, shall my mind control ; 
Better to lose my comforts than my soul ; 
Better my Uncle’s favour to abjure, 

Than the upbraidings of my heart endure.” 


He took his glass, and then address’d the 
“TI feel not well, permit me to retire.” [’Squire: 
The Squire conceiving that the coming day 
Gave him these terrors for the grand essay, 
When he himself should this young Preacher try, 
And stand before him with observant eye ; 

This raised compassion in his manly breast, 

And he would send the Rector to his rest : 

Yet first, in soothing voice—* A moment stay, 
And these suggestions of a friend obey ; 

Treasure these hints, if fame or peace you prize,— 
The bottle emptied, I shall close my eyes. 


*On every Priest a two-fold care attends, 
To prove his talents, and insure his friends : 
First, of the first—your stores at once produce, 
And bring your reading to its proper use : 
On doctrines dwell, and every point enforce 
By quoting much, the scholar’s sure resource ; 
For he alone can show us on each head 
What ancient Schoolmen and sage Fathers said : 
No worth has knowledge, if you fail to show 
How well you studied and how much you know: 
Is Faith your subject, and you judge it right 
On theme so dark to cast a ray of light ; 
Be it that faith the Orthodox maintain, 
Found in the Rubrick, what the Creeds explain ; 
Fail not to show us on this ancient faith, 
fear. quote the passage,) what some Martyr saith : 
well not one moment on a faith that shocks 
The minds of men sincere and orthodox ; 
That gloomy faith, that robs the wounded mind 
Of all the comfort it was wont to find 
From virtuous acts, and to the soul denies 
Its proper due for alms and charities ; 
That partial faith, that, weighing sins alone, 
Lets not a virtue for a fault atone ; 
That starving faith, that would our tables clear, 
And make one dreadful Lent of all the year ; 
And cruel too, for this is faith that rends 
Confiding beauties from protecting friends ; 
A faith that all embracing, what a gloom 
Deep and terrific o’er the land would come ! 


What scenes of horror would that time disclose! 
No sight but misery, and no sound but woes: 
Your nobler faith, in loftier style convey’d, 

Shall be with praise and admiration paid : 

On points like these your hearers all admire 

A preacher’s depth, and nothing more require ; 
Shall we a studious youth to College send 

That every clown his words may comprehend ? 
*Tis for your glory, when your hearers own 

Your learning matchless, but the sense unknown,’ 


‘ Thus honour gain’d, learn now to gain a friend, 
And the sure way is—never to offend ; 
For, James, consider—what your neighbours do 
Is their own business, and concerns not you : 
Shun all resemblance to that forward race 
Who preach of sins before a sinner’s face ; 
And seem as if they overlook’d a pew 
Only to drag a failing man in view: 
Much should I feel, when groaning in disease, 
If a rough hand upon my limb should seize ; 
But great my anger, if this hand were found 
The very Doctor’s, who should make it sound : 
So feel our minds, young Priest, so doubly feel, 
When hurt by those whose office is to heal. 


‘ Yet of our duties you must something tell, 
‘And must at times on sin and frailty dwell ; 
Here you may preach in easy, flowing style, 
How errors cloud us, and how sins defile : \ 
Here bring persuasive tropes and figures forth, 
To show the poor that wealth is nothing worth ; 
That they, in fact, possess an ample share 
Of the world’s good, and feel not half its care; 
Give them this comfort, and, indeed, my gout 
In its full vigour causes me some doubt ; 

And let it always, for your zeal, suffice, 

That Vice you combat, in the abstract——Vice : 
The very captious will be quiet then, 

We all confess we are offending men : 

In lashing sin, of every stroke beware, 

For sinners feel, and sinners you must spare : 
In general satire, every Man perceives 

A slight attack, yet neither fears nor grieves ; 
But name the offence, and you absolve the rest 
And point the danger at a single breast. 


‘Yet are there sinners of a class so_low, 
That you with safety may the lash bestow ; 
Poachers, and drunkards, idle rogues, who feed 
At others’ cost, a mark’d correction need : 
And all the better sort, who see your zeal, 

Will love and reverence for their Pastor feel ; 
Reverence for One who can inflict the smart, 
And Jove, because he deals them not a part. 


‘ Remember well what love and age advise, 
A quiet Rector is a parish prize ; 
Who in his learning has a decent pride, 
Who to his people is a gentle guide ; 
Who only hints at failings that he sees ; 
Who loves his glebe, his patron, and his ease, 
And finds the way to fame and profit is to please. 


The Nephew answer’d not, except a sigh 
And look of sorrow might be term’d reply : 
He saw the fearful hazard of his state, 

And held with truth and safety strong debate ; 
Nor long he reason’d, for the zealous Youth 
Resolved, though timid, to profess the truth ; 
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And though his Friend should like a lion roar, 
Truth would he preach, and neither less nor more. 


The bells had to!l’d—arrived the time of prayer, 
The flock assembled, and the ’Squire was there : 
And now can Poet sing, or Proseman say, 

The disappointment of that trying day ? 


As he who long had train’d a favourite steed, 
Whose blood and bone gave promise of his speed,) 
guine with hope, he runs with partial eye 

O’er every feature, and his bets are high ; 
Of triumph sure, he sees the Rivals start, 
And waits their coming with exulting heart ; 
Forestalling glory, with impatient glance, 
And sure to see his conquering steed advance 5 
The conquering steed advances—luckless day ! 
A rival’s Herod bears the prize away ; 
Nor second his, nor third, but lagging last, 
With hanging head he comes, by all surpass’d ; 
Surprise and wrath the owner’s mind inflame, 
Love turns to scorn, and glory ends in shame ; — 
Thus waited, high in hope, the partial ’Squire, 
Eager to hear, impatient to admire : 
When the young Preacher in the tones that find 
A certain passage to the kindling mind ; 
With air and accent strange, impressive, sad, 
Alarm’d the Judge—he trembled for the Lad ; 
But when the text announced the power of grace, 
Amazement scowl’d upon his clouded face, 
At this degenerate Son of his illustrious race ; 
Staring he stood, till hope again arose, 
That James might well define the words he chose : 
For this he listen’d—but, alas ! he found 
The preacher always on forbidden ground. 


And now the Uncle left the hated pew, 
With James, and James’s conduct in his view : 
A long farewell to all his favourite schemes ! 
For now no crazed Fanatic’s frantic dreams 
Seem’d vile as James’s conduct or as James: 
All he had long derided, hated, fear’d, 
This from the chosen Youth the Uncle heard ;— 
| The needless pause, the fierce disorder’d air, 
The groan for sin, the vehemence of prayer, 
Gave birth to wrath, that, in a long discourse 
Of grace, triumphant rose to four-fold force : 
He found his thoughts despised, his rules trans- 
gress’d, 
And while the anger kindled in his breast, 
The pain must be endured that could not be ex- 
press’d : 
Each new idea more inflamed his ire, 
As fuel thrown upon a rising fire : 
A hearer yet, he sought by threat’ning sign 
To ease his heart, and awe the young Divine; 
But James refused those angry looks to meet, 
Till he dismiss’d his flock, and left his seat : 
Exhausted then he felt his trembling frame, 
But fix’d his soul,—his sentiments the same ; 
And therefore wise it seem’d to fly from rage, 
And seek for shelter in his Parsonage : 
| There, if forsaken, yet consoled to find 
Some comforts left, though not a few resign’d. 
There if he lost an erring parent’s love, 
An honest Conscience must the cause approve ; 
If the nice palate were no longer fed, 
The mind enjoy’d delicious thoughts instead ; 
And if some part of earthly good was flown, 
Still was the tithe of ten good farms his own. 


Fear now, and discord, in the village reign; 
The cool remonstrate, and the meek complain: 
But there is war within, and wisdom pleads in vain : 
Now dreads the Uncle, and proclaims his dread, 
Lest the Boy-Priest should turn each rustic head ; 
The certain converts cost him certain woe, 

The doubtful fear lest they should join the foe : 

Matrons of old, with whom he used to joke, 

Now pass his Honour with a pious look ; 

Lasses, who met him once with lively airs, 

Now cross his way, and gravely walk to prayers: 

An old Companion, whom he long has loved, 

By coward fears confess’d his conscience moved ; 

As the third bottle gave its spirit forth, 

And they bore witness to departed worth, 

The Friend arose, and he too would depart :-— 

* Man,’ said the "Squire, ‘thou wert not wont to 
start ; 

Hast thou attended to that foolish Boy, 

Who would abridge all comforts, or destroy ?’ 


Yes, he had listen’d, who had slumber’d long, 
And was convinced that something must be wrong : 
But, though affected, still his yielding heart, 

And craving palate, took the Uncle’s part ; 

Wine now oppress’d him, who, when free from 
Could seldom clearly utter his design ; [ wine, 
But though by nature and indulgence weak, 

Yet, half-converted, he resolved to speak ; 

And, speaking, own’d, ‘ that in his mind the Youth 
Had gifts and learning, and the truth was truth ; 
The Squire he honour’d, and, for his poor part, 
He hated nothing like a hollow heart : 

But ’twas a maxim he had often tried, 

That right was right, and there he would abide ; 


| He honour’d learning, and he would confess 


The preacher had his talents,—more or less :— 
Why not agree ? he thought the young Divine 
Hadnosuch strictness—they might drink and dine; 
For them sufficient—but he said before,— 

That truth was truth,and he would drink no more.’ 


This heard the Squire with mix’d contempt and 


pain, 

He fear’d the Priest this recreant sot would gain. 

The favourite Nymph, though not a convert made, 

Conceived the Man she scorn’d her cause would 
aid 5 

And when the spirits of her Lord were low, 

The Lass presumed the wicked cause to show : 

‘It was the wretched life his Honour led, 

And would draw vengeance on his guilty head ; 

Their loves (Heav’n knew how dreadfully dis- 
tress’d 

The thought had made her!) were as yet un- 
bless’d : 

And till the Church had sanction’d’——Here she 


saw 
The wrath that forced her trembling to withdraw. 


Add to these outward ills, some inward light, 
That show’d him all was not correct and right : 
Though now he less indulged—and to the poor, 
From day to day, sent alms from door to door ; 
Though he some ease from easy virtues found, 
Yet Conscience told him he could not compound ; 
But must himself the darling sin deny, 

Change the whole heart, —— but here a heavy sigh 
rary 4 How vast the toil! andah! how weak 
am I! 
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James too has trouble,—he divided sees 
\ parish, once harmonious and at ease : 
With him united are the simply meek, 
the warm, the sad, the nervous and the weak ; 
he rest his Uncle’s, save the few beside, 
Who own no doctrine, and obey no guide ; 
With stragglers of each adverse camp, who lend 
Their aid to both, but each in turn offend. 


Though zealous still, yet he begins to feel 
The heat too fierce that glows in vulgar zeal ; 
With pain he hears his simple friends relate 
Their week’s experience, and their woful state : 
With small temptations struggling every hour, 
And bravely battling with the tempting power ; 
His native sense is hurt by strange complaints, 
Of inward motions in these warring saints ; 
Who never cast on sinful bait a look, 

But they perceive the Devil at the hook : 
Grieved, yet compell’d to smile, he finds it hard 
Against the blunders of conceit to guard ; 

He sighs to hear the jests his converts cause, 
He cannot give their erring zeal applause ; 

But finds it inconsistent to condemn 

The flights and follies he has nursed in them : 
These, in opposing minds, contempt produce, 
Or mirth occasion, or provoke abuse _ 

On each momentous theme disgrace they bring, 
And give to Scorn her poison and her sting. 


—_o— 


TALE XVI. 
The Conidant. 


Think’st thou I’d make a life of jealousy 
T follow still the changes of the Moon, 


With fresh suspicion ? 
} Ornztio, Act III. Scene 3. 


Why hast thou lost the fresh blood in thy cheeks, 
And given my treasure and my rights in thee 
To thick-eyed musing, and cursed melancholy ? 
1 Heyry IV. Act IL. Scene 3. 


It is excellent 
To have a Giant’s strength, but tyrannous 
To use it as a Giant. 
Measure ror Measure, Act II. Scene 2. 


Anna was young and lovely—in her eye 
The glance of beauty, in her cheek the dye; 
Her shape was slender, and her features small, 
But graceful, easy, unaffected all : 
The liveliest tints her youthful face disclosed, 
There beauty sparkled and there health reposed, 
For the pure blood that fiush’d that rosy cheek, 
Spoke what the heart forbade the tongue to speak ; 
And told the feelings of that heart as well— 
Nay, with more candour than the tongue could tell; 
Though this fair Lass had with the wealthy dwelt, 
Yet, like the damsel of the cot she felt ; 
And, at the distant hint or dark surmise, 
The blood into the mantling cheek would rise. 


Now Anna’s station frequent terrors wrought, 
In one whose looks were with such meaning fraught; 
For on a Lady, as an humble friend, 

It was her painful office to attend. 


Her duties here were of the usual kind,— 
And some the body harass’d, some the mind ; 
Billets she wrote, and tender stories read, 
To make the Lady sleepy in her bed ; 


She play’d at whist, but with inferior skill, 

And heard the summons as a call to drill ; 

Music was ever pleasant till she play’d 

At a request that no request convey’d ; 

The Lady’s tales with anxious looks she heard, 
For she must witness what her Friend averr’d; 
The Lady’s taste she must in all approve, 

Hate whom she hated, whom she loved must love ; 
These, with the various duties of her place, 

With care she studied, and perform’d with grace ; 
She veil’d her troubles in a mask of ease, 

And show’d her pleasure was a power to please. 


Such were the Damsel’s duties ; she was poor,-- 
Above a servant, but with service more : 
Men on her face with careless freedom gazed, 
Nor thought how painful was the glow they raised ; 
A wealthy few to gain her favour tried, 
But not the favour of a grateful bride ; 
They spoke their purpose with an,easy air, 
That shamed and frighten’d the dependent fair ; 
Past time she view’d, the passing time to cheat, 
But nothing found to make the present sweet ; 
With pensive soul she read life’s future page, 
And saw dependent, poor, repining age. 


But who shall dare t’ assert what years may 
bring, 
When wonders from the passing Acur may 
spring !— 

There dwelt a Yeoman in the place, whose mind 
Was gentle, generous, cultivated, kind, 
For thirty years he labour’d; Fortune then 
Placed the mild rustic with superior men : 
A richer Stafford who had lived to save, 
What he had treasured to the poorer gave ; 
Who with a sober mind that treasure view’d, 
And the slight studies of his youth renew’d : 
He not profoundly, but discreetly read, 
And a fair mind with useful culture fed ; 
Then thought of marriage, “ But the great,” said 
“T shall not suit, nor will the meaner me :” [he, 
Anna he saw, admired her modest air ; 
He thought her virtuous, and he knew her fair; 
Love raised his pity for her humble state, 
And prompted wishes for her happier fate ; 
No pride in money would his feelings wound, 
Nor vulgar manners hurt him and confound : * 
He then the Lady at the Hall address’d, 
Sought her consent, and his regard express’d ; 
Yet if some cause his earnest wish denied, 
He begg’d to know it, and he bow’d and sigh’d. 


The Lady own’d that she was loth to part, 
But praised the Damsel for her gentle heart, 
Her pleasing person, and her blooming health ; 
But ended thus, ‘ Her virtue is her wealth.’ 


« Then is she rich !”’ he cried with lively air ; 


“ But whence, so please you, came a lass so fair ?” | 


‘A placeman’s child was 4nna, one who died 
And left a widow by afflictions tried ; 
She to support her infant daughter strove, 
But early left the object of her love : 
Her youth, her beauty, and her orphan state 
Gave a kind Countess interest in her fate ; 
With her she dwelt and still might dwelling be, 
When the Earl’s foily caused the Lass to flee ; 
A second friend was she compell’d to shun, 
By the rude offers of an uncheck’d son ; 
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I found her then, and with a mother’s love 
Regard the gentle Girl whom you approve ; 
Yet, e’en with me protection is not peace, 
Nor man’s designs, nor beauty’s trials cease ; 
Like sordid boys by costly fruit they feel, 
They will not purchase, but they try to steal.’ 


New this good Lady, like a witness true, 
Told but the truth, and all the truth she knew ; 
And ’tis our duty and our pain to show 
Truth this good Lady had not means to know. 
Yes, there was lock’d within the Damsel’s breast, 
A fact important to be now confess’d ; 
Gently, my Muse, the afflicting tale relate, 
And haye some feeling for a sister’s fate. 


Where Anna dwelt, a conquering Hero came,— 
An Irish captain, Sedley was his name ; 
And he too had that same prevailing art 
That gave soft wishes to the Virgin’s heart ; 


In years they differ’d ; he had thirty seen 


When this young Beauty counted just fifteen ; 
But still they were a lovely lively pair, 
And trod on earth as if they trod on air. 


On Love, delightful theme ! the Captain dwelt 


| With force still growing with the hopes he felt ; 
But with some caution and reluctance told, 


He had a father crafty, harsh, and old; 

Who, as possessing much, would much expect, 
Or both, for ever, from his love reject : 

Why then offence to one so powerful give, 


| Who (for their comfort) had not long to live ? 


With this poor prospect the deluded Maid, 


_ In words confiding, was indeed betray’d ; 
And, soon as terrors in her bosom rose, 
The Hero fled; they hinder’d his repose ; 


Deprived of him, she to a parent’s breast 
Her secret trusted, and her pains impress’d : 
Let her to Town (so Prudence urged) repair, 
To shun disgrace, at least to hide it there ; 


But ere she went, the luckless Damsel pray’d 


A chosen Friend might lend her timely aid ; 
“Yes ! my soul’s sister, my Eliza, come, 

Hear her last sigh, and ease thy Anna’s doom :” 
*’'Tis a fool’s wish,’ the angry Father cried, 


But, lost in troubles of his own, complied ; 


And dear Eliza to her friend was sent, 

T” indulge that wish, and be her punishment : 
The time arrived, and brought a tenfold dread ; 
The time was past, and all the terror fled ; 

The infant died ; the face resumed each charm, 
And reason now brought trouble and alarm ; 


“Should her Eliza—no ! she was too just, 
_ Too good and kind—but ah ! too young to trust :” 


Anna return’d, her former place resumed, 


And faded beauty with new grace re-bloom’d ; 


And if some whispers of the past were heard, 
They died innoxious, as no cause appear’d ; 

But other cares on Anna’s bosom press‘d, 

She saw her father gloomy and distress’d ; 

He died o’erwhelm’d with debt, and soon was shed 
The filial sorrow o’er a mother dead ; 


She sought Eliza’s arms, that faithful friend was 


wed : 


| Then was compassion by the Countess shown, 
_ All the adventures of her life are known. 


And now beyond her hopes—no longer tried 
By slavish awe—she lived a Yeoman’s bride ; 
Then bless’d her lot, and with a grateful mind 
Was careful, cheerful, vigilant, and kind : 

The gentle Husband felt supreme delight, 
Bless’d by her joy, and happy in her sight : 

He saw with pride in every friend and guest 
High admiration and regard express’d ; 

With greater pride, and with superior joy, 

He look’d exulting on his first-born boy ; 

To her fond breast the Wife her infant strain’d, 
Some feelings utter’d, some were not explain’d ; 
And she enraptured with her treasure grew, 
The sight familiar, but the pleasure new. 


Yet there appear’d within that tranquil state, 
Some threat’ning prospect of uncertain fate : 
Between the married when a secret lies, 

It wakes suspicion from enforced disguise ; 

Still thought the Wife upon her absent Friend, 
With all that must upon her truth depend 5 

“ There is no being in the world beside, 

Who can discover what that Friend will hide ; 
Who knew the fact, knew not my name or state ; 
Who these can tell, cannot the fact relate ; 

But thou, Eliza, canst the whole impart, 

And all my safety is thy generous heart.” 


Mix’d with these fears—but light and transient 
these— 
Fled years of peace, prosperity, and ease ; 
So tranquil all that scarce a gloomy day, 
For days of gloom unmix’d prepared the way : 
One eve, the Wife, still happy in her state, 
Sang gaily, thoughtless of approaching fate ; 
Then came a letter, that (received in dread 
Not unobserved) she in confusion read ; 
The substance this—* Her Friend rejoiced to find 
That she had riches with a grateful mind ; 
While poor Eliza had from place to place 
Been lured by hope to labour for disgrace ; 
That every scheme her wandering husband tried, 
Pain’d while he lived and perish’d when he died.’ 
She then of want in angry style complain’d, 
Her child a burthen to her life remain’d, 
Her kindred shunn’d her prayers, no friend her 
soul sustain’d : 


‘Yet why neglected? Dearest Anna knew 
Her worth once tried, her friendship ever true ; 
She hoped, she trusted, though by wants oppress’d, 
To lock: the treasured secret in her breast ; 

Yet, vex’d by trouble, must apply to one, 
For kindness due to her for kindness done.’ 


In Anna’s mind was tumult, in her face 
Flushings of dread had momentary place ; 
“JT must,” she judged, “ these cruel lines expose, 
Or fears, or worse than fears, my crime disclose.’’ 


The letter shown, he said, with sober smile :— 

Anna, your Friend has not a friendly style ; 
Say, where could you with this fair*lady dwell, 
Who boasts of secrets that she scorns to tell ?’ 
* Atschool,” she answer’d, he ¢ at school? replied ; 
‘ Nay, then I know the secrets you would hide ; 
Some early longings these, without dispute, 
Some youthful gaspings me forbidden fruit : 


=. 
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Why so disorder’d, love? are such the crimes 
That give us sorrow in our graver times ? 
Come, take a present for your Friend, and rest 
In perfect peace—you find you are confess’d.’ 


This cloud, though past, alarm’d the conscious 
Wife 


? 
Presaging gloom and sorrow for her life ; 
Who to her answer join’d a fervent prayer, 
That her Eliza would a sister spare ; 
If she again—but was there cause !—should send, 
Let her direct—and then she named a friend : 
A sad expedient, untried friends to trust, 
And still to fear the tried may be unjust ; 
Such is his pain, who, by his debt oppress’d, 
Seeks by new bonds a temporary rest. 


Few were her, peaceful days till Anna read 
The words she dreaded, and had cause to dread :— 


‘Did she believe—did she, unkind, suppose 
That thus Eliza’s friendship was to close ? 
No! though she tried (and her desire was plain) 
To break the friendly. bond, she strove in vain ; 
Ask’d she for silence ? why so loud the call, 
And yet the token of her love so small ? 
By means like these will you attempt to bind 
And check the movements of an injured mind ? 
Poor as I am, I shall be proud to show 
What dangerous secrets I may safely know: 
Secrets to men of jealous minds convey’d, 
Have many a noble house in ruins laid ; 
Anna, | trust, although with wrongs beset, 
And urged by want, I shall be faithful yet ; 
But what temptation may from these arise, 
To take a slighted woman by surprise, 
Becomes a subject for your serious care— 
For who offends, must for offence prepare.’ 


Perplex’d, dismay'd,the Wife foresaw her doom ; 
A day deferr’d was yet a day to come ; 
Bunt still, though painful her suspended state, 
She dreaded more the crisis of her fate ; 
Better to die than Stafford's scorn to meet, 
And her strange Friend perhaps would be discreet : 
Presents,she sent, and made a strong appeal 
To woman’s feelings, begging her to feel ; 
With too much force she wrote of jealous men, 
And her tears falling spoke beyond the pen 3° 
Eliza’s silence she again implored, 
And promised all that prudence could afford. 


For looks composed and careless, Anna tried ; 
She seem’d in trouble, and unconscious sigh’d ; 
The faithful Husband, who devoutly loved 
His silent partner, with concern reproved : 

‘ What secret sorrows on my Anna press, 

That love may not partake, nor care redress ?’ 
None, none,’’ she answer’d, with a look so kind, 
That the fond man determined to be blind. 


- A few succeeding weeks of brief repose 
In Anna’s cheek revived the faded rose ; 
A hue like this the western sky displays, 
That glows awhile, and withers as we gaze. 


Again the Friend’s tormenting letter came— 
‘ The wants she suffer’d were affection’s shame ; 
She with her child a life of terrors led, 
Unhappy fruit! but of a lawful bed; 


Her friend was tasting every bliss in life, 

The joyful mother, and the wealthy wife ; 
While she was placed in doubt, in fear, in want, 
To starve on trifles that the happy grant ; 
Poorly for all her faithful silence paid, 

And tantalized by ineffectual aid ; 

She could not thus a beggar’s lot endure, 

She wanted something permanent and sure.; 

If they were friends, then equal be their lot, 
And she was free to speak if they were not.’ 


Despair and terror seized the Wife, to find 
The artful workings of a vulgar mind : 
Money she had not, but the hint of dress 
Taught her new bribes, new terrors to redress ; 
She with such feeling then described her woes, 
That envy's self might on the view repose ; 
Then to a mother’s pains she made appeal, 
And painted grief like one compell’d to feel. 


Yes! so she felt, that in her air, her face, 
In every purpose, and in every place ; 
In her slow motion, in her languid mien, 
The grief, the sickness of her soul, were seen. 


Of some mysterious ill, the Husband sure, 
Desired to trace it, for he hoped to cure ; 
Something he knew obscurely, and had seen 

His Wife attend a cottage on the Green ; 

Love, loth to wound, endured conjecture long, 
Till fear would speak, andspoke in language strong. 


© All I must know, my Anna,—truly know 
Whence these emotions, terrors, troubles flow ; 
Give me thy grief, and I will fairly prove 
Mine is no selfish, no ungenerous love.’ 


Now Anna’s soul the seat of strife became, ; 
Fear with respect contended, love with shame; 
But fear prevailing was the ruling guide, 
Prescribing what to show and what to hide. 

“It is my friend,” she said,—* but why disclose 
A woman’s weakness struggling with her woes? 
Yes, she has grieved me by her fond complaints, 
The wrongs she suffers, the distress she paints ; 
Soniething we do,—but she afflicts me still, 

And says, with power to help, I want the will ; 
This plaintive style I pity and excuse, 

Help when I can, and grieve when I refuse ; 
But here my useless sorrows I resign, 

And will be happy in a love like thine.” 


The Husband doubted, he was kind but cool : 
‘Tis a strong friendship to arise at school ; 
Once more then, Love, once more thesufferer aid,—. 
I too can pity, but I must upbraid ; 
Of these vain feelings then thy bosom free, 
Nor be o’erwhelm’d by useless sympathy.’ 


The Wife again despatch’d the useless bribe, 
Again essay’d her terrors to describe ; 
Again with kindest words entreated peace, 
And begg’d her offerings for a time might cease. 


A calm succeeded, but too like the one 
That causes terror ere the storm comes on? 
A secret sorrow lived in Anna’s heart, 

In Stafford’s mind a secret fear of art ; 
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Not long they lasted,—this determined Foe 
{ Knew all her claims, and nothing would forego ; 
in her letter came, where Anna read, 
| * My child, one cause of my distress, is dead : 
| Heaven has my infant ;’ “ Heariless wretch !” she 
cried, 

| “Is this thy joy ?”’—* [ am no longer tied ; 

| Now will I, hastening to my Friend, partake 
| Her cares and comforts, and no more forsake ; 
| Now shall we both in equal station move, 

} Save that my Friend enjoys a husband’s love.’ 


| Complaint and threats so strong, the Wife 
amazed, 
| Who wildly on her cottage neighbour gazed ; 
| Her tones, her trembling, first betray’d her grief, 
_ When floods of tears gave anguish its relief. 


j She fear’d that Stafford would refuse assent, 

} And knew her selfish Friend would not relent ; 

| She must petition, yet delay’d the task, 

| Ashamed, afraid, and yet compell’d to ask ; 

Unknown to him some object fill’d her mind, 

And, once suspicious, he became unkind ; 

They sat one evening, each absorb’d in gloom, 

| When hark ! a noise and rushing to the room, 

| The Friend tripp’d lightly in, and laughing said, 
«I come.’ 


Anna teceived her with an anxious mind ; 
And meeting whisper’d, “Is Eliza kind ?” 
Reserved and cool, the Husband sought to prove 
Ihe depth and force of this mysterious love. 
| Tonought that pass’d between the Stranger-Friend 
| And his meek Partner séem’d he to attend ; 

- But, anxious, listen’d to the lightest word 

| That might some knowledge of his guest afford ; 
| And learn the reason one to him so dear 

| Should feel such fondness, yet betray such fear. 


___ Soon he perceived this uninvited Guest, 

| Unwelcome too, a sovereign power possess’d ; 

| Lofty she was and careless, while the meek 

| And humbled Anna was afraid to speak : 

| As mute she listen’d with a painful smile, 

| Her Friend sate laughing and at ease the while, 
| Telling her idle tales with all the glee 

| Of careless and unfeeling levity. 

| With calm good sense he knew his Wife endued, 
} And now with wounded pride her conduct view’d ; 
Her speech was low, her every look convey’d— 
_ © Tam a slave, subservient and afraid.” 

_ All trace of comfort vanish’d ; if she spoke, 

The noisy Friend upon her purpose broke ; 

_ To her remarks with insolence replied, 

_ And her assertions doubted or denied ; 

| While the meek Anna like an infant shook, 

_ Woe-struck and trembling at the serpent’s look. 


‘ There is, said Stafford, ‘yes,there isa cause,— 

| This creature frights her, overpowers and awes :’ 
_ Six weeks had pass’d— In truth, my Love, this 

| Friend 

| Has liberal notions ; what does she intend ? 

| Without a hint she came, and will she stay 

| Tillshe receives the hint to go away ?’ 


Confused the Wife replied, in spite of truth, 

_®T love the dear companion of my youth : ” 

| ©’Tis well,’ said Stafford ; ‘ then your loves renew, 
a me, your rivals, Anna, will be few.’ 


Though playful this, she felt too much distress’d 
T’ admit the consolation of a jest ; 
Ill she reposed, and in her dreams would sigh, 
And murmuring forth her anguish, beg to die ; 
With sunken eye, slow pace, and pallid cheek, 
She look’d confusion, and she fear’d to speak. 


All this the Friend beheld, for, quick of sight, 
She knew the husband eager for her flight ; 
And that by force alone she could retain 
The lasting comforts she had hope to gain : 
She now perceived, to win her post for life, 
She must infuse fresh terrors in the Wife ; 
Must bid to friendship’s feebler ties adieu, 
And boldly claim the object in her view ; 
She saw the husband’s love, and knew the pewer 
Her Friend might use in some propitious hour. 


Meantime the anxious Wife, from pure distress 
Assuming courage, said, “I will confess ;” 
But with her children felt a parent’s pride, 
And sought once more the hated truth to hide. 


Offended, grieved, impatient, Stafford bore 
The odious change, till he could bear no more ; 
A friend to truth, in speech and action plain, 
He held all fraud and cunning in disdain : 

But fraud to find, and falsehood to detect, 
For once he fied to measures indirect. 


One day the Friends were seated in that Room 

The Guest with care adorn’d, and named her 
Home : 

To please the eye, there curious prints were placed, 
And some light volumes to amuse the taste ; 
Letters and music, on a table laid, 
The favourite studies of the fair betray’d ; 
Beneath the window was the toilet spread, 
And the fire gleam’d upon a crimson bed. 


In Anna’s looks and falling tears were seen, 
How interesting had their subjects been ; 
‘Oh ! then,’ resumed the Friend, ¢ I plainly find 
That you and S/afford know each other’s mind ; 
I must depart, must on the world be thrown, 
Like one discarded, worthless and unknown ; 
But, shall I carry, and to please a foe, 
A painful secret in my bosom? No! 
Think not your Friend a reptile you may tread 
Beneath your feet, and say, the worm is dead ; 
I have some feeling, and will not be made 
The scorn of her whom love cannot persuade : 
Would not your word, your slightest wish, effect 
All that I hope, petition, or expect ? 
The power you have, but you the use decline,— 
Proof that you feel not, or you fear not mine. 
There was a time, when I, a tender maid, 
Flew at a call, and your desires obey’d ; 
A very mother to the child became, 
Consoled your sorrow, and conceal’d your shame ; 
But now, grown rich and happy, from the door 
You thrust a bosom-friend, despised and poor ; 
That child alive, its mother might have known 
The hard, ungrateful spirit she has shown.’ 


Here paused the Guest, and Anna cried at 
length— 
“ You try me, cruel friend ! beyond my strength ° 
Would I had been beside my infant laid, I 
Where none would vex me, threaten or upbraid ” 
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In Anna's looks the Friend beheld despair ; 
Her speech she soften’d, and composed her air 5 
Yet while professing love, she answer’d still— 
€ You can befriend me, but you want the wi'l’ 
They parted thus, and Anna went her way, 

To shed her secret sorrows, and to pray. 


Stafford, amused with books, and fond of home, 
By reading oft dispell’d the evening gloom ; 
History or tale—all heard him with delight, 

And thus was pass’d this memorable night. 


The listening Friend bestow da flattering smile, 
A sleeping boy the Mother held the while ; 
And ere she fondly bore him to his bed, 
On his fair face the tear of anguish shed. 


And now his task resumed, ‘ My tale,’ said he, 
‘Is short and sad ; short may our sadness be !—’ 


¢ The Caliph Harun *, as historians tell, 
Ruled, for a tyrant, admirably well ; 
Where his own pleasures were not touch’d, to men 
He was humane, and sometimes even then : 
Harun was fond of fruits, and gardens fair, 
And woe to all whom he found poaching there ! 
Among his pages was a lively Boy, 
Eager in search of every trifling joy ; 
His feelings vivid, and his fancy strong, [wrong ; 
He sigh’d for pleasure while he shrank from 
When by the Caliph in the garden placed 
He saw the treasures which he long’d to taste ; 
And oft alone he ventured to behold 
Rich hanging fruits with rind of glowing gold ; 
Too long he staid forbidden bliss to view, 
His virtue failing, as his longings grew ; 
Athirst and wearied with the noon-tide heat, 
Fate to the garden led his luckless feet ; 
With eager eyes and open mouth he stood, 
Smelt the sweet breath, and touch’d the fragrant 
The tempting beauty sparkling in the sun [food ; 
Charm’d his young sense—he ate, and was undone: 
When the fond glutton paused, his eyes around 
He turn’d, and eyes upon him turning, found; - 
Pleased he beheld the spy, a brother-Page, 
A friend allied in office and in age ; 
Who promised much that secret he would be, 
But high the price he fix’d on secrecy. 


‘ Were you suspected, my unhappy friend,’ 
Began the Boy, § where would your sorrows end ? 
In all the palace there is not a page 
The Caliph would not torture in his rage ; 

I think I see thee now impaled alive, 

Writhing in pangs—but come, my friend ! revive ; 
Had some beheld you, all your purse contains 
Could not have saved you from terrific pains ; 

I scorn such meanness ; and, if not in debt, 
Would not an asper on your folly set. 


‘The hint was strong ; young Osmyn search’d 
his store 
For bribes, and found he soon could bribe nomore ; 
That time arrived, for Osmyn’s stock was small, 
And the young Tyrant now possess’d it all ; 


* The Sovereign here meant is the Haroun Alraschid, 
or Harun al Rashid, who died early in the ninth century ; 
he is often the hearer, and sometimes the hero, of a Tale 
in the Arabian Nights’ Entertainments, 
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The cruel Youth, with his companions nexr, 
Gave the broad hint that raised the sudden fear ; 
The ungenerous insult now was daily shown, 

And Osmyn’s peace and honest pride were flown; 
Then came augmenting woes, and fancy strong 
Drew forms of suffering, a tormenting throng ; 
He felt degraded, and the struggling mind 

Dared not be free, and could not be resign’d; 
And, all his pains and fervent prayers obtain’d, 
Was truce from insult, while the fears remain’d. 


€ One day it chanced that this degraded Boy 
And tyrant-Friend were fix’d at their employ ; 
Who now had thrown restraint and form aside, 
And for his bribe in plainer speech applied ; 
Long have I waited, and the last supply 
Was but a pittance, yet how patient 1! 
But give me now what thy first terrors gave, 
My speech shall praise thee, and my silence save. 


‘ Osmyn had found, in many a dreadful day, 
The tyrant fiercer when he seem’d in play ; 
He begg’d forbearance ; I have not to give, 
Spare me awhile, although ’tis pain to live; 
Oh ! had that stolen fruit the power possess’d 
To war with life, I now had been at rest. 


‘So fond of death,’ replied the Boy, ¢’tis plain 
Thou hast no certain notion of the pain ; 
But to the Caliph were a secret shown, 
Death has no pain that would be then unknown. 


‘ Now,’ says the story, ‘in a closet near, 

The Monarch seated, chanced the Boys to hear ; 
There oft he came, when wearied on his throne, 
To read, sleep, listen, pray, or be alone. 

‘The tale proceeds, when first the Caliph found 
That he was robb’d, although alone, he frown’d ; 
And swore in wrath, that he would send the Boy 
Far from his notice, favour, or employ ; 

But gentler movements soothed his ruffled mind, 
And his own failings taught him to be kind. 


¢ Relenting thoughts then painted Osmyn young, 

His passion urgent, and temptation strong ; 
And that he suffer’d from that villain-Spy 
Pains worse than death, till he desired to die ; 
Then if his morals had received a stain, 
His bitter sorrows made him pure again : 
To Reason, Pity lent her powerful aid, 
For one so tempted, troubled, and betray’d ; 
And a free pardon the glad Boy restored 
To the kind presence of a gentle Lord ; 
Who from his office and his country drove 
That traitor-Friend, whom pains nor pray’rs 

could move : 
Who raised the fears no mortal could endure, 
And then with cruel av’rice sold the cure.’ 


‘ My tale is ended ; but, to be applied, 
I must describe the place where Caliphs hide :? 


Here both the Females look’d alarm’d, dis- 
tress’d, 
With hurried passions hard to be express’d. 


* It was a closet by a chamber placed, 
Where slept a Lady of no vulgar taste ; 
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Her Friend attended in that chosen Room 

That she had honour’d and proclaim’d her Home ; 
To piease the eye were chosen pictures placed, 
And some light volumes to amuse the taste ; 
Letters and music on the table laid, 

For much the Lady wrote, and often play’d ; 
Beneath the window was a toilet spread, 

And a fire gleam’d upon a crimson bed.’ 


He paused, he rose ; with troubled joy the Wife 
Felt the new cera of her changeful life ; 
Frankness and love appear’d in Stafford’s face, 
And all her trouble to delight gave place. 


Twice made the Guest an effort to sustain 

Her feelings, twice resumed her seat in vain, 

Nor could suppress her shame, not could support 
her pain : 

Quick she retired, and all the dismal night 

Thought of her guilt, her folly, and her flight ; 

Then sought unseen her miserable home, 

To think of comforts lost, and brood on wants 
to come. 


———_e—— 


TALE XVII. 
Resentment. 


She hath a tear for pity, and a hand 
Open as day for melting charity; 
Yet, notwithstanding, being incensed, she’s flint—— 
temper, therefore, must be well observed. 
2 Henry IV. Act IV. Scene 4. 
Three or four wenches where I stood cried—“ Alas! 
soul ;” and forgave him with all their hearts: but there is no 
tu be taken of them; if Cesar had stubb’a their Mothers, they would 


Save done no less. 
Jvuius Cmsar, Act I. Scene 2 


How dost? Art cold? 
he cold myself——Where is the straw, my fellow ? 
he act of our necessities is strange, 
That can make vile things precious. 
Kino Lazar, Act III. Scene & 


Femates there are of unsuspicious mind, 
Easy and soft, and credulous and kind ; 
Who whien offended for the twentieth time, 
Will hear th’ offender and forgive the crime : 
And there are others whom, like these to cheat, 


| Asks but the humblest effort of deceit ; 


But they, once injured, feel a strong disdain, 
And, seldom pardoning, never trust again : 
Urged by religion, they forgive—but yet 

Guard the warm heart, and never more forget :— 
Those are like wax—apply them to the fire, 
Melting, they take th’ impressions you desire ; 
Easy to mould, and fashion as you please, 

And again moulded with an equal ease ; 

Like smelted iron these the forms retain, 

But once impress’d will never melt again. 


A busy port a serious Merchant made 
His chosen place to re-commence his trade : 
And brought his Lady, who, their children dead, 
Their native seat of recent sorrow fled ; 


_| The Husband duly on the quay was seen, 
| The Wife at home became at length serene: 
_| There in short time the social couple grew 


With all acquainted, friendly with a few ; 


| When the good Lady, by disease assail’d, 


In vain resisted—hope and science fail’d : 


4 Then spake the female friends, by pity led, [wed? 
| “Poor Merchant Paul! what think ye? will he 


good 


A quiet, easy kind, religious Man, 
Thus can he rest ?-——I wonder if he can.” 


He too, as grief subsided in his mind, 
Gave place to notions of congenial kind : 
Grave was the Man, as we have told before : 
His years were forty—-he might pass for more 5 
Composed his features were, his stature low, 
His air important, and his motions slow ; 
His dress became him, it was neat and plain, 
The colour purple, and without a stain ; 
His words were few, and special was his care 
In simplest terms his purpose to declare ; 
A man more civil, sober, and discreet, 
More grave and courteous, you could seldom meet : 
Though frugal he, yet sumptuous was his board, 
As if to prove how much he could afford : 
For though reserved himself, he loved to see 
His table plenteous, and his neighbours free : 
Among these friends he sat in solemn style, 
And rarely soften’d to a sober smile ; 
For this observant friends their reasons gave— 
¢ Concerns so vast would make the idlest grave ; 
And for such man to be of language free, 
Would seem incongruous as a singing tree : 
Trees have their music, but the birds they shieid, 
The pleasing tribute for protection yield ; 
Each ample tree the tuneful choir defends, 
As this rich Merchant cheers his happy friends !” 


In the same town it was his chance to meet 
A gentle Lady, with a mind discreet ; 
Neither in life’s decline, nor bloom of youth, 
One famed for maiden modesty and truth : 
By nature cool, in pious habits bred, 
She look’d on lovers with a Virgin’s dread ; 
Deceivers, rakes, and libertines were they, 
And harmless beauty their pursuit and prey ; 
As bad as giants in the ancient times 
Were modern lovers, and the same their crimes: 
Soon as she heard of her all-conquering charms, 
At once she fled to her defensive arms ; 
Conn’d o’er the tales her maiden Aunt had told, 
And, statue-like, was motionless and cold ; 
From prayer of love, like that Pygmalion pray’d 
Ere the hard stone became the yielding Maid,— 
A different change in this chaste Nymph ensued, 
And turn’d to stone the breathing flesh and blood : 
Whatever youth described his wounded heart, 
“ He came to rob her, and she scorn’d his art ; 
And who of raptures once presumed to speak, 
Told listening maids he thought them fond and 

weak : 


But should a worthy Man his hopes display 
In few plain words, and beg a yes or nay ; 
He would deserve an answer just and plain, 
Since adulation only moved disdain,— 

Sir, if my friends object not, come again.” 


Hence, our grave Lover, though he liked the face, 
Praised not a feature—dwelt not on a grace : 
But in the simplest terms declared his state, 
¢ A widow’d Man, who wish’d a virtuous Mate ; 
Who fear’d neglect, and was compell’d to trust 
Dependants wasteful, idle, or unjust ; 
Or should they not the trusted stores destroy, 
At best, they could not help him to enjoy ; 
But with her person and her prudence blest, 
His acts would prosper, and his soul have rest : 
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Would she be his ??——“ Why, that was much to 
say: 

She woala consider : he awhile might stay ; 

She liked his manners, and believed his word ; 

He did not flatter, flattery she abhorr’d : 

It was her happy lot in peace to dwell— 

Would change make better what was now so well ? 

But she would ponder :’?—— ‘ This,’ he said, ‘ was 

. > 


kin 
And begg’d to know § when she had fix’d her mind.’ 


Romantic Maidens would have seorn’d the air’ 
And the cool prudence of a mind so fair ; 
But well it pleased this wiser Maid to fin 
Her own mild virtues in her Lover’s mind. 


His worldly wealth she sought, and quickly grew 
Pleased with her search, and happy in the view 
Of vessels freighted with abundant stores, 

Of rooms whose treasures press’d the groaning 
floors : 

And he of clerks and servants could display 

A little army, on a public day ; 

Was this a Man like needy Bard to speak 

Of balmy lip, bright eye, or rosy cheek ? 


The sum appointed for her widow’d state, 
Fix’d by her Friend, excited no debate ; 
Then the kind Lady gave her hand and heart, 
And, never finding, never dealt with art: 

In his engagements she had no concern ; 

He taught her not, nor had she wish to learn : 
On him in all occasions she relied, 

His word her surety, and his worth her pride. 


When ship was launch’d and Merchant Pau? 
had share, 
A bounteous feast became the Lady’s care; 
Who then her entry to the dinner made, ' 
Tn costly raiment, and with kind parade. 


Call’d by this duty on a certain day, 
And robed to grace it in a rich array ; . 
Forth from her room, with measured step she came, 
Proud of th’ event, and stately look’d the Dame : 
The Husband met her at his study-door-—— 
<This way, my Love—one moment, and no more: 
A trifling business—you will understand 
The law requires that you affix your hand ; 
But first attend, and you shall learn the cause, 
W.hy forms like these have been prescribed by 

laws ;’ 

Then from his chair a Man in black arose, 
And with much quickness hurried off his prose : 
That ‘ Ellen Paul the Wife and so forth, freed 
From all control, her own the act and deed, 
And forasmuch’-—— said she, “ I’ve no distrust, 
For he that asks it is discreet and just ; 
Our friends are waiting—where am I to sign !— 
There ! Now be ready when we meet to dine.” 


This said, she hurried off in great delight, 
The ship was launch’d, and joyful was the night. 


Now, says the Reader, and in much disdain, 
This serious Merchant was a rogue in grain ; 
A treacherous wretch, an artful, sober knave, 
And ten times worse for manners cool and grave ; 
And she devoid of sense, to set her hand 
To scoundrel deeds she could not understand. 


‘Than to abide with guilt and fraud again ; 


Alas ! ’tis true, and I in vain had tried 

To soften crime, that cannot be denied ; 
And might have labour’d many a tedious verso 
The latent cause of mischief to rehearse :— 
Be it confess’d, that long, with troubled look, 
This Trader view’d a huge accompting-book ; 

His former marriage for atime delay’d , 

he dreaded hour, the present lent its aid ;) 
But he too clearly saw the evil day, 
And put the terror, by deceit, away ; 
Thus by connecting with his sorrows, crime 
He gain’d a portion of uneasy time.— 
All this too late the injured Lady saw, 
What law had given, again she gave to law: 
His guilt, her folly—these at once impress’d 
Their lasting feelings on her guileless breast. 


“ Shame I can bear,” she cried, “and want sustain, 
But will not see this guilty wretch again ;” 
For all was lost, and he, with many a tear, 
Confess’d the fault———she turning scorn’d to hear, 
To legal claims he yielded all his worth, 
But small the portion, and the wrong’d were wroth ; 
Nor to their debtor would a part allow ; 
And where to live he knew not—knew not how.. 


The Wife a cottage found, and thither went 
The suppliant Man, but she would not relent : 
Thenceforth she utter’d with indignant tone, 

“I feel the misery, and will feel alone ;’— 

He would turn servant for her sake, would keep 

The poorest school; the very streets would sweep, 

To show his love —-“ It was already shown : 

And her affliction should be all her own. ‘ 

His wants and weakness might have touch’d her 
heart, 

But from his meanness she resolved to part.” 


In a small alley was she lodged, beside 
Its humblest poor, and at the view she cried :-— 
“« Welcome—yes ! let me welcome, if I can, 
The fortune dealt me by this cruel Man; 
Welcome this low-thatch’d roof, this shatter’d door, 
These walls of clay, this miserable floor ; 
Welcome, my envied neighbours ; this, to you, 
Is all familiar—all to me is new : 
You have no hatred to the loathsome meal ; 
Your firmer nerves no trembling terrors feel, 
Nor, what you must expose, desire you to conceal ; 
What your coarse feelings bear without offence, 
Disgusts my taste and poisons every sense : 
Daily shall I your sad relations hear, 
Of wanton women, and of men severe ; 
There will dire curses, dreadful oaths abound, 
And vile expressions shock me and confound ; 
Noise of dull wheels, and songs with horrid words, 
Will be the music that this lane affords ; 
Mirth that disgusts, and quarrels that degrade 
The human mind, must my retreat invade ; 
Hard is my fate ! yet easier to sustain, 


A grave impostor ! who expects to meet, | 

In such grey locks and gravity, deceit ? 

Where the sea rages, and the billows roar, 

Men know the danger, and they quit the shore ; 

But, be there nothing in the way deseried, : 

When o’er the rocks smooth runs the wicked 
tide,— : 

Sinking unwarn’d, they execrate the shock, 


| 
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And the dread peril of the sunken rock.” : 
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A frowning World had now the Man to dread, 
Taught in no arts, to no profession bred : 
Pining in grief, beset with constant care, 
Wandering he went, to rest he knew not where. 


Meantime the Wife—but she abjured the name— 
Endured her lot, and struggled with the shame ; 
When lo! an Uncle on the mother’s side, 

{n nature something, as in blood allied, 
Admired her firmness, his protection gave, 
And show’d a kindness she disdain’d to crave. 


Frugal and rich the Man, and frugal grew 
The sister-mind, without a selfish view ; 
And further still—the temp’rate pair agreed 
With what they saved the patient poor to feed: 
His whole estate, when to the grave consign’d, 
Left the good Kinsman to the kindred mind ; 
Assured that law, with spell secure and tight, 
Had fix’d it as her own peculiar right. 


Now to her ancient residence removed, 
She lived as Widow, well endow’d and loved ; 
Decent her table was, and to her door 
Came daily welcomed the neglected poor : 
The absent sick were sooth’d by her relief, 
As her free bounty sought the haunts of grief; 
A plain and homely charity had she, 
And loved the objects of her alms to see ; » 
With her own hands she dress’d the savoury meat, 
With her own fingers wrote the choice receipt : 
She heard all tales that injured Wives relate, 
And took a double interest in their fate ; 
But of all Husbands not a wretch was known, 
So vile, so mean, so cruel, as her own. 


This bounteous Lady kept an active spy, 
To search th’ abodes of want, and to supply ; 
The gentle Susan served the liberal Dame,— 
Unlike their notions, yet their deeds the same : 
No practised villain could a victim find, 
Than this stern Lady more completely blind ; 
Nor (if detected in his fraud) could meet 
One less disposed to pardon a deceit ; 
The wrong she treasured, and on no pretence 
Received th’ offender, or forgot th’ offence : 
But the kind Servant to the thrice-proved knave, 
A fourth time listen’d, and the past forgave. 


First in her youth, when she was blithe and gay, 
Came a smooth Rogue, and stole her love away ; 
Then to another and another flew, 

To boast the wanton mischief he could do : 
Yet she forgave him, though so great her pain, 
That she was never blithe or gay again. 


Then came a Spoiler, who with villain-art, 
Implored her hand, and agonized her heart ; 
He seized her purse, in idle waste to spend 
With a vile wanton, whom she call’d her friend : 
Five years she suffer’d—he had revel’d five— 
Then came to show her he was just alive ; 
Alone he came, his vile Companion dead, 
And he, a wandering Pauper, wanting bread ; 
His body wasted, wither’d life and limb, 
When this kind soul became a slave to him : 
Nay ! she was sure that, should he now survive, 
No better Husband would be left alive ; 
For him she mourn’d, and then alone and poor, 
Sought and found comfort at her Lady’s door: 


Ten years she served, and, mercy her employ 
Her tasks were pleasure, and her duty, joy. 


Thus lived the Mistress and the Maid, design 
Each other’s aid,—one cautious, and both kin 1; 
Oft at their window, working, they would sigh 
To see the aged and the sick go by ; 

Like wounded bees, that at their home arrive, 
Slowly and weak, but labouring for the hive. 


The busy people of a Mason’s yard 
The curious Lady view’d with much regard ; 
With steady motion she perceived them draw 
Through blocks of stone the slowly-working saw ; 
It gave her pleasure and surprise to see 
Among these men the signs of revelry : 
Cold was the season, and confined their view, 
Tedious their’ tasks, but merry were the crew : 
There she beheld an aged Pauper wait, 
Patient and still, to take an humble freight ; 
Within the paniers on an ass he laid 
The ponderous grit, and for the portion paid ; 
This he re-sold, and, with each trifling gift, 
Made shift to live, and wretched was the shift. 


Now will it be by every Reader told 
Who was this humble Trader, poor and old.— 
In vain an Author would a Name suppress, 
From the least hint a Reader learns to guess 5 
Of Children lost, our Novels sometimes treat, 
We never care—assured again to meet : 
In vain the Writer for concealment tries, 
We trace his purpose under all disguise ; 
Nay, though he tells us they are dead and gone, 
Of whom we wot—they will appear anon ; : 
Our favourites fight, are wounded, hopeless lie, 
Survive they cannot—nay ! they cannot die ; 
Now, as these tricks and stratagems are known, 
*Tis best, at once, the simple truth to own. 


This was the Husband—in an humble shed 
He nightly slept, and daily sought his bread : 
Once for relief the weary Man applied ; 

‘ Your Wife is rich,’ the angry Vestry cried ; 
Alas ! he dared not to his Wife complain, 
Feeling her wrongs, and fearing her disdain : 
By various methods he had tried to live, 

But not one effort would subsistence give: 

He was an Usher in a School, till noise 

Made him less able than the weaker boys ; 

On messages he went, till he in vain 

Strove names, or words, or meanings to retain ; 
Each small employment in each neighbouring town, 
By turn he took, to lay as quickly down : 

For, such his fate, he fail’d in all he plann’d, 
And nothing prosper’d in his luckless hand. 


At nis old home, his motive half suppress’d, 
He sought no more for riches, but for rest : 
There lived the bounteous Wife, and at her gate 
He saw in cheerfal groups the needy wait ; 

‘ Had he a right with bolder hope t’ apply ?” 

He ask’d,—was answer’d, and went groaning by 
For some remains of spirit, temper, pride, 
Forbade a prayer he knew would be denied. 


Thus was the grieving Man, with burthen’d asa, 
Seen day by day along the street to pass: 
« Who is he, Susan? who the poor old Man$ 
He never calls—do make him, if you can.”— 


See 
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fhe conscious Damsel still delay’d to speak, 

she stopp’d confused, and had her words to seek ; 

From Susan’s fears the fact her Mistress knew, 

And cried———“ The Wretch ! what scheme has 
he in view? 

(s this his lot !—but let him, let him feel,— 

Who wants the courage, not the will, to steal.” 


A dreadful winter came, each day severe, 
Misty when mild, and icy-cold when clear ; 
And still the humble dealer took his load, 
Returning slow, and shivering on the road : 
The Lady, still relentless, saw him come, 
And said,—“ I wonder has the Wretch a home !” 
‘A hut! a hovel !’—“ Then his fate appears 
To suit his crime.””—‘ Yes, Lady, not his years;— 
No! nor his sufferings—nor that form deeay’d:?’— 
“ Well! let the Parish give its Paupers aid :— 
You must the vileness of his acts allow ;” 
‘ And you, dear Lady, that he feels it now :’ 
When such dissemblers on their deeds reflect, 
Can they the pity they refused expect ? 
He that doth evil, evil shall he dread.’’— 
‘ The snow,’ quoth Susan, ‘falls upon his bed,— 
It blows beside the thatch—it melts upon his 

head.’— 

“Tis weakness, child, for grieving guilt to fee] :’”’ 
‘ Yes, but he never sees a wholesome meal ; 
Through his bare dress appears his shrivel’d skin, 
And ill he fares without, and worse within : 
With that weak body, lame, diseased, and slow, 
What cold, pain, peril, must the sufferer know ! 
“Think on his crime.”—‘ Yes, sure ’twas very 


wrong ; 
But look, (God bless him !) how hegropes along.’ — 
“ Brought me to shame.’’—‘ Oh! yes, I know it 
What cutting blast ! and he can scarcely crawl ; 
He freezes as he moves,—he dies! if he should fall: 
With cruel fierceness drives this icy sleet,— 
And must a Christian perish in the street, 
Insight of Christians !——_There! at last, he lies; — 
Nor unsupported can he ever rise : 
He cannot live.’—“ But is he fit to die ?” — 
Here Susan softly mutter’d a reply, 
Look’d round the room—said something of its state, 
Dives the rich, and Lazarus at his gate ; 
And then aloud “In pity do behold 
The Man affrighten’d, weeping, trembling, cold : 
Oh! how those flakes of snow their entrance win 
Through the poor rags, and keep the frost within; 
His very heart seems frozen as he goes, 
Leading that starved companion of his woes: 
He tried to pray—his lips, I saw them move, 
And he so turn’d his piteous looks above ; 
But the fierce wind the willing heart opposed, 
And, ere he spoke, the lips in misery closed : 
Poor suffering object ! yes, for ease you pray’d, 
And God will hear—he only, I’m afraid.’ 


“Peace! Susan, peace! Pain ever follows Sin,” — 
Ah! then, thought Susan, when will ours begin ! 
* When reach’d his home, to what a cheerless fire 
And chilling bed will those cold limbs retire ! 

Yet ragged, wretched as it is, that bed 

Takes half the space of his contracted shed ; 

I saw the thorns beside the narrow grate, 

With straw collected in a putrid state : 

There will he, kneeling, strive the fire to raise, 
And that will warm him, rather than the blaze ; 


The sullen, smoky blaze, that cannot last 

One moment after his attempt is past : 

And I so warmly and so purely laid, 

To sink to rest indeed, I am afraid” 

“ Know you his conduct ?’’—‘ Yes, indeed, I know, 
And how he wanders in the wind and snow; 

Safe in our rooms the threat’ning storm we hear, 
But he feels strongly what we faintly fear.’ 

“ Wilful was rich, and he the storm defied ; 
Wilful is poor, and must the storm abide ;” 

Said the stern Lady,—* ’Tis in vain to feel ; 

Go and prepare the chicken for our meal.” 


Susan her task reluctantly began, 
And utter’d, as she went,—‘ The poor old Man!’— 
But while her soft and ever-yielding heart 
Made strong protest against her Lady’s part, 
The Lady’s self began to think it wrong 
To feel so wrathful and resent so long. 


“No more the Wretch would she receive again, 
No more behold him—but she would sustain ; 
Great his offence, and evil was his mind,— 

But he had suffer’d, and she would be kind : 

She spurn’d such baseness, and she found within 
A fair acquittal from so foul a sin ; 

Yet she too err’d, and must of Heaven expect 
To be rejected, him should she reject.’’ 


Susan was summon’d—“ I’m about to do 
A foolish act, in part seduced by you ; 
Go to the Creature—say that I intend, 
Foe to his sins, to be his sorrow’s friend ; 
Take, for his present comforts, food and wine, 
And mark his feelings at this act of mine : 
Observe if shame be o’er his features spread, 
By his own Victim to be sooth’d and fed ; 
But, this inform him, that it is not love 
That prompts my heart, that duties only move : 
Say, that no merits in his favour plead, 
But miseries only, and his abject need ; 
Nor bring me grov’ling thanks, nor high-flown 
I would his spirits, not his fancy raise: [praise ; 
Give him no hope that I shall ever more 
A man so vile to my esteem restore ; 
But warn him rather, that, in time of rest, 
His crimes be all remember’d and confess’d : 
I know not all that form the sinner’s debt, 
But there is one that he must not forget.” 


The mind of Susan prompted her with speed * 
To act her part in every courteous deed : 
All that was kind she was prepared to say, 
And keep the lecture for a future day ; 
When he had all life’s comforts by his side, 
Pity might sleep, and good advice be tried, 


This done, the Mistress felt disposed to look, 

As self-approving, on a pious book : 

Yet, to her native bias still inclined, 

She felt her act too merciful and kind ; 

But, when long musing on the chilling scene 
So lately past—the frost and sleet so keen— 
The Man’s whole misery in a single view,— 
Yes ! she could think some pity was his due. 


Thus fix’d, she heard not her Attendant glide 
With soft slow step—till, standing by her side, 
The trembling Servant gasp’d for breath, and sa 
Relieving tears, then utter'd—* He is dead ? 
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« Dead !” said the startled Lady. ‘ Yes, he fell 
Close at the door where he was wont to dwell ; 
There his sole friend, the Ass, was standing by, 
Half dead himself, to see his Master die.’ 


“Expired he then, good Heaven! for want of 
food ?” 
‘No! crusts and water in a corner stood ;— 
To have this plenty, and to wait so long, 
And to be right too late, is doubly wrong : 
Then, every day to see him totter by, 
And to forbear Oh ! what a héart had I ? 


«“ Biame me not, child ; I tremble at the news:” 
*’Tis my own heart,’ said Susan, ‘I accuse : 
To have this money in my purse—to know 
What grief was his, and what to grief we owe ; 
To see him often, always to conceive 
How he must pine and languish, groan and grieve ; 
And every day in ease and peace to dine, 
And rest in comfort !—what a heart is mine !’— 


——_@——_ 


TALE XVIII. 
Che @ager. 


*Tis thought your deer doth hold you at a bay. 
Tamino THE Saruw, Act V. Scene 2. 


I choose her for myself, 
If she and I are pleased, what's that to you ? 
—, Act V. Scene 2, 


Let's send each one to his wife, 
And he whose wife is must obedient 
Shall win the wager. 
—-, Act V. Scene 2, 


Now by the world it is a lusty wench, 
I love her ten times more than e’er I did. 
—, Act II. Scene 1. 


Counter and Ciubd were men in trade, whose 
pains. 
Credit, and prudence, brought them constant 


Partners and punctual, every friend agreed 
Counter and Clubb were men who must succeed. 
When they had fix’d some little time in life, 
Each thought of taking to himself a wife : 

As men in trade alike, as men in love 

They seem’d with no according views to move ; 
As certain ores in outward view the same, [came. 
They show’d their difference when the magnet 
Counter was vain ; with spirit strong and high, 
*Twas not in him like suppliant swain to sigh : 

“ His wife might o’er his men and maids preside, 
And in her province be a judge and guide ; 

But what he thought, or did, or wish’d to do, 

She must not know, or censure if she knew ; 

At home, abroad, by day, by night, if he 

On aught determined, so it was to be : 

How is a man,” he ask’d, “ for business fit, 

Who to a female can his will submit ? 

Absent awhile, let no inquiring eye 

Or plainer speech presume to question why ; 

But all be silent ; and, when seen again, 

Let all be cheerful—shall a wife complain ? 


} Friends [ invite, and who shall dare t’ object, 
| Or look on them with coolness or neglect ? 

| No! I must ever of my house be head, 

| And, thus obey’d, I condescend to wed.” 


Clubb heard the speech—‘ My Friend is nice,’ 


| ‘A wife with less respect will do for me : [said he ; 


How is he certain such a prize to gain ? 
What he approves, a lass may learn to feign, 
And so affect t’ obey till she begins to reign ; 
Awhile complying, she may vary then, 

And be as wives of more unwary men : 
Beside, to him who plays such lordly part, 
How shall a tender creature yield her heart ? 
Should he the promised confidence refuse, 
She may another more confiding choose ; 
May show her anger, yet her purpose hide, 
And wake his jealousy, and wound his pride. 
In one so humbled, who can trace the friend ? 
I, on an equal, not a slave depend ; 

If true, my confidence is wisely placed, 

And being false, she only is disgraced.’ 


Clubb, with these notions, cast his eye around, 
And one so easy soon a partner found. 
The Lady chosen was of good repute ; 
Meekness she had not, and was seldom mute; 
Though quick to anger, still she loved to smile, 
And would be calm if men would wait awhile : 
She knew her duty, and she loved her way, 
More pleased in truth to govern than obey ; 
She heard her Priest with reverence, and her 

Spouse 

As one who felt the pressure of her vows ; 
Useful and civil, all her friends confess’d— 
Give her her way, and she would choose the best ; 
Though some indeed a sly remark would mak ,— 
Give it her not, and she would choose to take. 


All this, when Club sume cheerful months had 
spent. 
He saw, confess’d, and said he was content. 


Counter meantime selected, doubted, weigh’d, 
And then broughthomea young complying Maid;— 
A tender creature, full of fears as charms, 

A beauteous nursling from its mother’s arms 3 
A soft, sweet blossom, such as men must love, 
But to preserve must keep it in the stove : 
She had a mild, subdued, expiring look— 
Raise but the voice, and this fair creature shook ; 
Leave her alone, she felt a thousand fears— 
Chide, and she melted into floods of tears ; 
Fondly she pleaded and would gently sigh, 
For very pity, or she knew not why ; 

One whom to govern none could be afraid— 
Hold up the finger, this meek thing obey’d ; 
Her happy Husband had the easiest task— 
Say but his will, no question would she ask ; 
She sought no reasons, no affairs she knew, 

Of business spoke not, and had nought to do. 


Oft he exclaim’d, “ How meek ! how mild ! how 
kind! 
With her ’twere eruel but to seem unkivd; 
Though ever silent when I take my leave, 
It pains my heart to think how hers will grieve : 
’Tis Heaven on earth with such a wife to dwell, 
I am in raptures to have sped so well ; 
But let me not, my friend, your envy raise, 
No! on my life, your patience has my praise.” 


His Friend, though silent, felt the scorn im- 
plied— 
¢ What need of patience ?’ to himself he cried : 
¢ Better a woman o’er her house to rule, 
Than a poor child just hurried from her school : 
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Who has no care, yet never lives at ease ; 

Unfit to rule, and indisposed to please ; 
What if he govern, there his boast should end, 
No husband’s power can make a slave his friend.’ 


It was the custom of these Friends to meet 
With a few neighbours in a neighbouring street 5 
Where Counter ofttimes would occasion seize, 
To move his silent Friend by words like these : 
«“ A man,” said he, “if govern’d by his wife, 
Gives up his rank and dignity in life ; 

Now better fate befalls my Friend and me”— 
He spoke, and look’d th’ approving smile to see. 


The quiet Partner, when he chose to speak, 
Hesired his friend ‘another theme to seek ; 
When thus they met, he judged that state affairs 
And such important subjects should be theirs :’ 
But still the Partner, in his lighter vein, 
Would cause in Cludb affliction or disdain ; 
It made him anxious to detect the cause 
Of all that boasting—‘ Wants my friend applause ? 
This plainly proves him not at perfect ease, 
For, felt he pleasure, he would wish to please.’— 
¢ These triumphs here for some regrets atone,— 
Men who are blest, let other men alone.’ 
Thus made suspicious, he observed and saw 
His friend each night at early hour withdraw ; 
He sometimes mention’d Julie¢’s tender nerves, 
And what attention such a wife deserves : [lies— 
‘In this,’ thought Clubd, ‘ full sure some mystery 
He laughs at me, yet he with much complies, 
And all his vaunts of bliss are proud apologies.’ 


With such ideas treasured in his breast, 
He grew composed, and let his anger rest ; 
Till Counter once (when wine so long went round 
That Friendshipand Discretion both were drowni’d) 
Began in teazing and triumphant mood 
His evening banter—“ Of all earthly good, 
The best,” he said, “ was an obedient spouse, 
Such as my Friend’s—that every one allows ; 
What if she wishes his designs to know ? 
It is because she would her praise bestow ; 
What if she wills that he remains at home? 
She knows that mischief may from travel come. 
I, who am free to venture where I please, 
Have no such kind preventing checks as these ; 
But mine is double duty, first to guide 
Myself aright, then rule a house beside ; 
While this our Friend, more happy than the free, 
Resigns all power, and Jaughs at liberty.” 


‘ By Heaven,’ said Clubb, ‘ excuse me if I swear, 
I'll bet a hundred guineas, if he dare, 
That uncontroll’d I will such freedoms take, 
That he will fear to equal—there’s my stake.’ 


“ A match!” said Counter, much by wine in- 
_ flamed ; 
“But we are friends—let smaller stake be named ; 
Wine for our future meeting, that will I 
Take and no more—what peril shall we try?” 
Let’s to Newmarket,’ Clubb replied ; ‘ or choose 
Yourself the place, and what you like to lose ; 
And he who first returns, or fears to go, 
Forfeits his cash—’ Said Counter, “ Be it so.” 


The friends around them saw with much delight 
The social war, and hail’d the pleasant night 


Nor would they further hear the cause discuss’d, 
Afraid the recreant heart of Clubd to trust. 


Now sober thoughts return’d as each withdrew, 
And of the subject took a serious view : 
“Twas wrong,” thought Counter, “and will 
grieve my love ;” 
‘’Twas wrong, thought Clubb, ‘my wife will not 
approve ; 
But friends were present ; I must try the thing, 
Or with my folly half the town will ring.’ 


He sought his Lady—‘ Madam, I’m to blame, 
But was reproach’d, and could not bear the shame; 
Here in my folly—for ’tis best to say 
The very truth—I’ve sworn to have my way ; 
To that Newmarket—(though I hate the place 
And have no taste or talents for a race, 

Yet so it is—well, now prepare to chide—) 

I laid a wager that I dared to ride; 

And I must go; by Heaven, if you resist 

I shall be scorn’d, ridiculed, and hiss’d; 
Let me with grace before my friends appear, 
You know the truth, and must not be severe 3 
He too must go, but that he will of course ; 
Do you consent ?—I never think of force.’ 


“ You never need,” the worthy Dame replied ; 
* The husband’s honour is the woman’s pride ; 
If I in trifles be the wilful wife, ' 
Still for your credit I would lose my life ; 
Go ! and when fix’d the day of your retyrn, 
Stay longer yet, and let the blockheads learn 
That though a wife may sometimes wish to rule, 
She would not make th’ indulgent man a fool ; 
I would at times advise—but idle they 
Who think th’ assenting husband must obey.” 


The happy Man, who thought his Lady right 
In other cases, was assured to-night ; 
Then for the day with proud delight prepared, 
To show his doubting friends how much he 


Counter,—who grieving sought his bed, his rest 
Broken by pictures of his Love distress’d, 
With soft and winning speech the Fair prepared ; 
“ She all his councils comforts,-pleasures shared 3° 
She was assured he loved her from his soul, 
She never knew and need not fear controul ; 
But so it happen’d—he was grieved at heart, 
It happen’d so, that they awhile must part.— 
A little time—the distance was but short, 
And business call’d him—he despised the sport $ 
But to Newmarket he engaged to ride _[sigh’d. 
With his friend Cludd,’’ and there he stopp’d and 


Awhile the tender creature look’d dismay’d, 
Then floods:of tears the call of grief obey’d : 


‘She an objection!- No!’ she sobb’d, ‘not one ; 
Her work was finish’d, and her race was run ; 
For die she must, indeed she would not live 
A week alone, for all the world could give ; 

He too must die in that same wicked place ; 

It always happen’d—was a common case ; 

Among those horrid horses, jockies, crowds, 

’Twas certain death—they might bespeak their 
shrouds ; 

He would attempt a race, be sure to fall— 

And she expire with terror—that was all ; 
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With love like hers she was indeed unfit 
To bear such horrors, but she must submit.’ 


“But for three days, my Love! three days at 
most—”’ 
¢ Enough for me ; I then shall be a ghost—’ 
« My honour’s pledged ;”—‘ Oh yes, my dearest life, 
I know your honour must outweigh your wife ; 
But, ere this absence, have you sought a*friend ? 


| I shall be dead—on whom can you depend *— 


Let me one favour of your kindness crave, 
Grant me the stone I mention’d for my grave.’— 


“Nay, Love, attend—why, bless my soul—I say 


| I will return—there—weep no longer—nay !_”’ 


€ Well ! I obey, and to the last am true, 
But spirits fail me ; I must die ; adieu!” 


“What, Madam! must ?—’tis wrong—I’m angry 
—zounds ! 


| Can I remain and lose a thousand pounds 2?’ 


€ Go then, my love ! it is a monstrous sum, 
Worth twenty wives—go, love! and lam dumb— 


| Nor be displeased—had I the power to live, 


You might be angry, now you must forgive ; 
Alas ! I faint—ah ! cruel—there’s no need 
Of wounds or fevers—this has done the deed.’ 


The Lady fainted, and the Husband sent 
For every aid, for every comfort went ; 


| Strong terror seized him; “ Oh! she loved so well, 
: And who th’ effect.of tenderness could tell ?” 


She now recover’d, and again began - 
With accents querulous,—‘ Ah ! cruel man—’ 
Till the sad Husband, conscience-struck, confess’d 


| *f'was very wicked with his Friend to jest ; 
| For now he saw that those who were obey’d, 


Could like the most subservient feel afraid ; 
And though a wife might not dispute the will 


| _ Of her liege Lord, she could prevent it still. 


The morning came, and C/ubb prepared to ride 
With a smart boy, his servant and his guide ; 
When, ere he mounted on the ready steed, 


} Arrived a letter, and he stopp’d to read. 


“ My friend,” he read— our journey I decline, 
A heart too tender for such strife is mine ; 
Yours is the triumph, be you so inclined ; 


| But you are too considerate and kind : 


In tender pity to my Juliei’s fears 


} I thus relent, o’ercome by love and tears ; 
} She knows your kindness ; I have heard her say, 


A man like you ’tis pleasure to obey : 

Each faithful wife, like ours, must disapprove 
Such dangerous trifling with connubial love ; 
What has the idle world, my friend, to do 
With our affairs ? they envy me and you: 


| What'if I could my gentle spouse command,— 


Is that a cause I should her tears withstand ? 


| And what if you, a friend of peace, submit 


To one you love,—is that a theme for wit ? 
*Twas wrong, and I shall henceforth judge it weak 


_| Both of submission and controul to speak : 
_| Be it agreed that all contention cease, 
_ And no such follies vex our future peace ; 


Let each keep guard against domestic strife 
And find nor slave nor tyrant in his wife.”— 


* Agreed,’ said Clubb, ‘with all my soul agreed — 
And to the boy, delighted, gave his steed ; 
‘I think my friend has well his mind express’d, 
And IL assent ; such things are not a jest.’ 


“ True,’’ said the Wife, “ no longer he can hide 
The truth that pains him by his wounded pride ; 
Your Friend has found it not an easy thing, 
Beneath his yoke, this yielding soul to bring ; 
These weeping willows, though they seem inclined 
By every breeze, yet not the strongest wind 
Can from their bent divert this weak but stubborn 
Drooping they seek your pity to excite, [kind; 
But ’tis at once their nature and delight ; 

Such women feel not ; while they sigh and weep, 

’Tis but their habit—their affections sleep ; 

They are like ice that in the hand we hold, 

So very melting, yet so very cold ; 

On such affection let not man rely, 

The husbands suffer, and the ladies sigh : 

But your friend’s offer let us kindly take, 

And spare his pride for his vexation’s sake ; 

For he has found, and through his life will find, 

’Tis easiest dealing with the firmest mind— 

More just when it resists, and, when it yields, 
more kind.” 


TALE XIX. 
The Conbert. 


A Tapster is a good trade, 
And an old cloak makes a new jerkin; 
A wither’d serving-man, a fresh tapster. 
eraz Wives or Winpsor, Act I. Scene 3. 


A fellow, sir, that I have known go about with my troll-my-dames, 
Winter's Tarz, Act 1V. Scene 2. 


I myself, sometimes leaving the fear cf Heaven on 
the left hand, and hiding mine honour in my necessity, am fotced 
to shuffle, to hedge, and to lurch. 

Merry Wives or Wrixpsor, Act II. Scene 2, 


Yea, and at that very moment, 

Consideration like an Angel came, 
And whipp’d th’ offending Adam out of him 

Henry V. Act I. Scene 1. 
I have lived long enough ; my May of life 
Is fall’n into the sear, the yellow leaf; 
And that which should accompany old age, 
As honour, love, obedience, troops of friends, 
I must not look to have. 

Macsern, Act V. Scene 3 


Some to our Hero have a hero’s name 
Denied, because no father’s he could claim ; 
Nor could his mother with precision state 
A full fair claim to her certificate ; 

On her own word the marriage must depend,— 
A point she was not eager to defend : 

But who, without a father’s name, can raise 
His own so high, deserves the greater praise ; 
The less advantage to the strife he brought, 
The greater wonders has his prowess wrought ; 
He who depends upon his wind and limbs, 
Needs neither cork or bladder when he swims ; 
Nor will by empty breath be puff’d along, 

As not himself—but in his helpers—strong. 


Suffice it then, our Hero’s name was clear, 
For, call John Digh/on, and he answer’d ‘ Here P 
But who that name in early life assign’d, 

He never found, he never tried to find’: 
Whether his kindred were to John disgrace, 
Or John to them, is a disputed case ; 

His infant-state owed nothing to their care— 
His mind neglected, and his body bare ; 
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All his success must on himself depend, 

He had no money, counsel, guide, or friend ; 

But in a market-town an active boy 

Appear’d, and sought in various ways employ ; 
ho soon, thus cast upon the world, began 

To show the talents of a thriving man. 


With spirit high John learn’d the world to brave, 
And in both senses was a ready knave ; 
Knave as of old, obedient, keen, and quick, 
Knave as at present, skill’d to shift and trick ; 
Some humble part of many trades he caught, 
He for the builder and the painter wrought ; 
For serving-maids on secret errands ran, 
The waiter’s helper, and the hostler’s man ; 
And when hechanced (oft chanced he) place to lose, 
His varying genius shone in blacking shoes : 
A midnight fisher by the pond he stood, 
Assistant poacher he o’erlook’d the wood ; 
At an election John’s impartial mind, 
Was to no cause nor candidate confined ; 
To all in turn he full allegiance swore, 
And in his hat the various:badges bore : 
His liberal soul with every sect agreed, 
Unheard their reasons, he received their creed ; 
At Church he deign’d the organ-pipes to fill, 
And at the meeting sang both loud and shrill : 
But the full purse these different merits gain’d, 
By strong demands his lively passions drain’d ; 
Liquors he loved of each inflaming kind, 
To midnight revels flew with ardent mind ; 
Too warm at cards, a losing game he play’d, 
To fleecing beauty his attention paid ; 
His boiling passions were by oaths express’d, 
And lies he made his profit and his jest. 


Such was the boy, and such the man had been, 
But fate or happier fortune changed the scene ; 
A fever seized him, “ He should surely die—” 
He fear’d, and lo! a friend was praying by ; 
With terror moved, this Teacher he address’d, 
And all the errors of his youth confess’d : 

The good man kindly clear’d the Sinner’s way 

To lively hope, and counsel’d him to pray ; 

Who then resolved, should he from sickness rise, 

To quit cards, liquors, poaching, oaths, and lies : 

His health restored, he yet resolved, and grew 

True to his masters, to their Meeting true ; 

His old companions at his sober face 

Laugh’d loud, while he, attesting it was grace, 

With tears besought them all his calling to em- 
brace - 

To his new friends such convert gave app.ause, 

Life to their zeal, and glory to their cause : 

Though terror wrought the mighty change, yet 
strong 

Was th: impression, and it lasted long ; 

John at the lectures due attendance paid, 


.A convert meek, obedient, and afraid. 


His manners strict, though form’d on fear alone, 

Pleased the grave friends, nor less his solemn tone, 

The lengthen’d face of care, the low and inward 
‘oan : 

The stern good men exulted, when they saw 

Those timid looks of penitence and awe ; 

Nor thought that ene so passive, humble, meek, 

Had yet a creed and principles to seek. 


The faith that Reason finds, confirms, avows, 
The hopes, the views, the comforts she allows,— 


These were not his, who by his feelings found, 
And by them only, that his faith was sound ; 
Feelings of terror these, for evil past, 
Feelings of hope, to be received at last ; 

Now weak, now lively, changing with the day, 
These were his feelings, and he felt his way. ° 


Sprung from such sources, will this faith re- 
main 

While these supporters can their strength retain 4 
As heaviest weights the deepest rivers pass, 
While icy chains fast bind the solid mass ; 
So, born of feelings, faith remains secure, 
Long as their firmness and their strength endure : 
But when the waters in their channel glide, 
A bridge must bear us o’er the threat’ning tide ; 
Such bridge is Reason, and their Faith relies, 
Whether the varying spirits fall or rise. 


His Patrons, still disposed their aid to lend, 
Behind a counter placed their humble friend ; 
Where pens and paper were on shelves display’d, 
And pious pamphlets on the windows laid : 

By nature active, and from vice restrain’d, 
Increasing trade his bolder views sustain’d ; 

His friends and teachers, finding so much zeal 
In that young convert whom they taught to feel, 
His trade encouraged, and were pleased to find 
A hand so ready, with such humble mind. 


And now, his health restored, his spirits eased, 
He wish’d to marry, if the Teachers pleased. 
They, not unwilling, from the virgin-class 
Took him a comely and a courteous lass ; 

Simple and civil, loving and beloved, 

She long a fond and faithful partner proved ; 

In every year the Elders and the Priest 

Were duly summon’d to a christening feast ; 

Nor came a babe, but by his growing trade, 
John had provision for the coming made ; 

For friends and strangers all were pleased to deai 
With one whose care was equal to his zeal. 


In human friendships, it compels a sigh, 
To think what trifles will dissolve the tie. 
John, now become a master of his trade, 
Perceived how much improvement might be made, 
And as this prospect open’d to his view, 
A certain portion of his zeal withdrew ; 
His fear abated,—‘* What had he to fear,— 
His profits certain, and his conscience clear ?” 
Above his door a board was placed by John, 
And ‘ Dighton, Stationer,’ was gilt thereon ; 
His window next, enlarged to twice the size, 
Shone with such trinkets as the simple prize ; 
While in the shop with pious works were seen 
The last new play, review, or magazine : 
In orders punctual, he observed—* the books 
He never read, and could he judge their looks ? 
Readers and critics should their merits try, 
He had no office but to sell and buy ; 
Like other traders, profit was his care ; 
Of what they print, the authors must beware 5°” 
He held his Patrons and his Teachers dear, 
But with his trade—they must not interfere. 


’T was certain now that John had lost the drea 
And pious thoughts that once such terrors bred; 
His habits varied, and he more inclined 
To the vain world, which he had half resign’d * 
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He had moreover in his brethren seen, 

Or he imagined, craft, conceit, and spleen ; 

«“ They are but men,” said John,“ and shall I then 
Fear man’s controul, or stand in awe of men ? 
*Tis their advice (their Convert’s rule and law,) 
And good it is—I will not stand in awe.” 


Moreover Dighton, though he thought of books 
As one who chiefly on the title looks, 
Yet sometimes ponder’d o’er a page to find, 
When vex’d with cares, amusement for his mind ; 
And by degrees that mind had treasured much 
From works his teachers were afraid to touch : 
Satiric novels, poets bold and free 
And what their writers term philosophy ; 
All these were read, and he began to feel 
Some self-approval on his bosom steal. 
Wisdom creates humility, but he 
Who thus collects it, will not humble be : 
No longer John was fill’d with pure delight, 
And humble reverence in a Pastor’s sight ; 
Who like a grateful zealot, listening stood, 
To hear a man so friendly and so good ; 
But felt the dignity of one who made 
Himself important by a thriving trade ; 
And growing pride in Dighton’s mind was bred 
By the strange food on which it coarsely fed. 


Their Drother’s fall the grieving Brethren heard, 
The pride indeed to all around appear’d ; 
The world his friends agreed had won the soul 
From its best hopes, the man from their controul : 
| To make him humble, and confine his views 

| Within their bounds, and books which they peruse ; 
A deputation from these friends select, 
Might reason with him to some good effect ; 
Arm’d with authority, and led by love, 
They might those follies from his mind remove ; 
Deciding thus, and with this kind intent, 
A chosen body with its speaker went. 


‘John,’ said the Teacher, ‘John, with great 

concern 

We see thy frailty, and thy fate discern, — 

Satan with toils thy simple soul beset, 

And thou art careless, slumbering in the net ; 

Unmindful art thou of thy early vow ; 

Who at the morning-meeting sees thee now ? 

Who at the evening ? where is brother John 2 

We ask—are answer’d, To the tavern gone ; 

Thee on the Sabbath seldom we behold, 

Thou canst not sing, thou’rt nursing for a cold : 

This eg the Churchmen thou hast learn’d, for 
they 4 

Have colds and fevers on the Sabbath-day ; 

When in some snug warm room they sit, and pen 

Bills from their ledgers, (world-entangled men !) 


‘ ~ with what pride thou hast enlarged thy 
Shop ; 
To view thy tempting stores, the heedless stop ; 
By oe strange names dost thou these baubles 
now, 
| Which wantons wear, to make a sinful show ? 
Hast thou in view these idle volumes placed 
To be the pander of a vicious taste ? 
What’s here ? a book of dances !—you advance 
In goodly knowledge—John, wilt learn to dance ? 
How ! “ Go—” it says, and “ to the devil go! 
And shake thyself!” 1 tremble—but ’tis so— 


Wretch as thou art, what answer canst thou make? 

Oh ! without question, thou wilt go and shake. 

What’s here? the School for Scandal—pretty 
schools ! 

Well, and art thou proficient in the rules ? 

Art thou a pupil, is it thy design 

To make our names contemptible as thine ? 

Old Nick, a Novel! oh ! ’tis mighty well 

A fool has courage when he laughs at hell ; 

Frolic and Fun, the Humours of Tim Grin ; 

Why, John, thou grow’st facetious in thy sin ; 

And what ? the Archdeacon’s Charge—’tis mighty 
well— 

If Satan publish’d, thou wouldst doubtless sell ; 

Jests, novels, dances, and this precious stuff, 

To crown thy folly—we have seen enough ; 

We find thee fitted for each evil work— 

Do print the Koran, and become a Turk! 


‘ John, thou art lost, success and worldly pride 
O’er all thy thoughts and purposes preside, 
Have bound thee fast, and drawn thee far aside ; 
Yet turn ; these sin-traps from thy shop expel, 
Repent and pray, and all may yet be well. 


‘ And here thy wife, thy Dorothy behold, 
How fashion’s wanton robes her form infold ! 
Can grace, can goodness with such trappings dwell? 
John ! thou hast made thy wife a Jezebel: 
See ! on her bosom rests the sign of sin, 
The glaring proof of naughty thoughts within ; 
What! ’tis a cross; come hither—as a friend, 
Thus from thy neck the shameful badge I rend.’— 


“ Rend, if you dare,” said Dighton ; “you shall 
find 


A man of spirit, though to peace inclined ; 

Call me ungrateful ! have I not my pay 

At all times ready for th’ expected day 1— 

To share my plenteous board you deign to come, 
Myself your pupil, and my house your home ? 
And shall the persons who my meat enjoy, 
Talk of my faults, and treat me as a boy ! 
Have you not told how Rome’s insulting priests 
Led their meek Laymen like a herd of beasts ; 
And by their fleecing and their forgery made 
Their holy calling an accursed trade ? 

Can you such acts and insolence condemn, 
Who to your utmost power resemble them ?” 


Concerns it you what books I set for sale ? 
The tale perchance may be a virtuous tale ; 
And for the rest, ’tis neither wise nor just, 
In you, who read not, to condemn on trust 5 
Why should th’ Archdeacon’s Charge your spleen 
excite ? 
He, or perchance th’ Archbishop, may be right. 


«“ That from your meetings I refrain, is true ; 
I meet with nothing pleasant—nothing new ; 
But the same proofs, that not one text explain, 
And the same lights, where all things dark remain ; 
I thought you Saints on earth,—but I have found 
Some sins among you, and the best unsound ; 
You have your failings, like the crowds below, 
And at your pleasure, hot and cold can blow : 
When I at first your grave deportment saw, 

I own my folly,) I was fill’d with awe ; 

ou spoke so warmly, and it seems so well, 

I should have thought it treason to rebel 
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Is 1t a wonder that a man like me 

Should such perfection in such teachers see ? 

Nay, should conceive you sent from Heav’n to 
brave 

The host of sin, and sinful souls to save ? 

But as our reason wakes, our prospects clear, 

And failings, flaws, and blemishes appear. 


«When you were mounted in your rostrum high, 
We shrank beneath your tone, your frown, your 
Then you beheld us abject, fallen, low, [eye ; 
And felt your glory from our baseness grow ; 
Touch’d by your words, I trembled like the rest, 
And my own vileness, and your power confess’d : 
These, [ exclaim’d, are men divine, and gazed 
On him who taught, delighted and amazed ; 

Glad when he finish’d, if by chance he cast 
One look on such a sinner, as he pass’d. 


« But when I view’d you in a clearer light, 
And saw the frail and carnal appetite ; 
When, at his humble prayer, you deign’d to eat, 
Saints as you are, a civil Sinner’s meat ; 
When as you sat contented and at ease, 
Nibbling at leisure on the ducks and peas, 
And, pleased some comforts in such place to find, 
You could descend to be a little kind ; 
And gave us hope, in Heaven there might be room 
For a few souls beside your own to come ; 
While this world’s good engaged your carnal view, 
And like a sinner you enjoy’d it too ; 
All this perceiving, can you think it strange 
That change in you should work an equal change ?’’ 


§ Wretch that thou art,’ an Elder cried, ‘and 
gone 
For everlasting.’ * Go thyself,” said John; 
Depart this instant, let me hear no more ; 
My house my castle is, and that my door.” 


The hint they took, and from the door withdrew, 
And John to Meeting bade a long adieu ; 
Attach’d to business, he in time became 
A wealthy man of no inferior name. 

It seem’d, alas ! in John’s deluded sight, 

That all was wrong because not all was right ; 
And when he found his Teachers had their stains, 
Resentment and not reason broke his chains ; 
Thus on his feelings he again relied, 

And never look’d to Reason for his guide : 

Could he have wisely view’d the frailty shown, 
And rightly weigh’d their wanderings and his own; 
He might have known that men may be sincere, 
Though gay and feasting on the savoury cheer ; 
That doctrines sound and sober they may teach, 
Who love to eat with all the glee they preach ; 
Nay ! who believe the duck, the grape, the pine, 
Were not intended for the dog and swine : 

But Dighton’s hasty mind on every theme 

Ran from the truth, and rested in th’ extreme ; 
Flaws in his friends he found, and then withdrew 
(Vain of his knowledge) from their virtues too. 
Best of his books he loved the liberal kind, 

That, if they improve not, still enlarge the mind ; 
And found himself, with such advisers, free 
From a fix’d creed as mind enlarged could be. 
His humble wife at these opinions sigh’d, 

But her he never heeded till she died ; 

He then assented to a last request, — 

And by the Meeting-windgw let her rest ; 


And on her stone the sacred text was seen 
Which had her comfort in departing been 


Dighton with joy beheld his frade advance ; 
Yet seldom publish’d, loth to trust to chance ; 
Then wed a Doctor’s sister—poor indeed, 

But skill’d in works her husband could not read; 
Who, if he wish’d new ways of wealth to seek, 


Could make her half-crown pamphlet in a week 5 
This he rejected, though without disdain, 
And chose the old and certain way to gain. 


Thus he proceeded ; trade increased the while, 
And Fortune woo’d him with perpetual smile : 
On early scenes he sometimes cast a thought, 
When on hisheart the mighty change was wrought 5 
And all the ease and comfort Converts find, 

Was magnified in his reflecting mind ; 

Then on the Teachers’ priestly pride he dwelt, 

That caused his freedom, but with tis he felt 

The danger of the free—for since that day 

No guide had shown, no Brethren join’d his way ; 

Forsaking one, he found no second creed, 

But reading doubted, doubting what to read. 
Still, though reproof had brought some present 

pain, 

The gain he made was fair and honest gain ; © 

He laid his wares indeed in public view, 

But that all traders claim a right to do: - 

By means like these, he saw his wealth increase, 

And felt his consequence, and dwelt in peace. 


Our Hero’s age was threescore years and five, 
When he exclaim’d, “ Why longer should I strive? 
Why more amass, who never must behold 
A young John Dighton to make glad the old ?” 
(The sons he had, to early graves were gone, 
And girls were burdens to the mind of John.) 

* Had I a boy, he would our name sustain, 
That now to nothing must return again ; 
But what are all my profits, credit, trade, 
And parish-honours !—folly and parade.” 


Thus Dighton thought, and in his looks appear’d 
Sadness, increased by much he saw and heard : 
The Brethren often at the shop would stay, 

And make their comments ere they walk’d away 5 
They mark’d the window, fill’d in every pane, 
With lawless prints of reputations slain ; 
Distorted forms of men with honours graced, 
And our chief rulers in derision placed : 
Amazed they stood, remembering well the days, 
When to be humble was their brother’s praise ; 
When at the dwelling of their friend they stopp’d 
To drop a word, or to receive it dropp’d ; 
Where they beheld the prints of men renown’d, 
And far-famed Preachers pasted all around ; 
(Such mouths! eyes! hair! so prim! so fierce! 
so sleek ! 
They look’d as speaking what is woe to speak) : 
On these the passing Brethren loved to dwell— 
How long theyspake ! how strongly! warmly ! well! 
What power had each to dive in mysteries deep, 
To warm the cold, to make the harden’d weep ; 
Fo lure, to fright, to soothe, to awe the soul, 
And list’ning flocks to lead and to controul ! 


But now discoursing, as they linger’d near, 
They tempted John (whom they accused) to hear 
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q Their weighty charge,— And can the lost-one feel, 
_As in the time of duty, love, and zeal ; 

When all were summon’d at the rising sun, 

| And he was ready with his friends to run ; 

| When he, partaking with a chosen few, 

Felt the great change, sensation rich and new ? 
No! all is lost, her favours Fortune shower’d 
Upon the man, and he is overpower’d ; 

| The world has won him with its tempting store 

| Of needless wealth, and that has made him poor : 
) 

{ 

1 

| 

| 


| Success undoes him ; he has risen to fall, 

_ Has gain’d a fortune, and has lost his all ; 

| Gone back from Sion, he will find his age 

| Loth to commence a second pilgrimage ; 

| He has retreated from the chosen track, 

_And now must ever bear the burden on his back.’ 


| Hurt by such censure, John began to find 

_ Fresh revolutions working in his mind ; 

} He sought for comfort in his books, but read 

| Without a plan or method in his head ; 

_ What once amused, now rather made him sad, 

_ What should inform, increased the doubts he had; 
| Shame would not let him seek at Church a guide, 
_ And from his Meeting he was held by pride ; 

| His Wife derided fears she never felt, 

_And passing Brethren daily censures dealt ; 

| Hope for a son was now for ever past, 


V 
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| He was the first John Dighton, and the last ; 
| His stomach fail’d, his case the Doctor knew, 
| But said, ¢ he still might hold a year or two ;’ 
'} “No more!” he said, “but why should I complain? 
) A life of doubt must be a life of pain : 
| Could I be sure—but why should I despair ? 
} I’m sure my conduct has been just and fair ; 
|) In youth indeed I had a wicked will, 
| But I repented, and have sorrow still : 
| Ehad my comforts, and a growing trade 
| Gave greater pleasure than a fortune made ; 
|| And as I more possess’d and reason’d more, 
| I lost those comforts I enjoy’d before, 
_ When reverend guides I saw my table round, 
}) And in my guardian guests my safety found : 
|| Now sick and sad, no appetite, no ease, 
| Nor pleasure have I, nor a wish to please ; 
} Nor views, nor hopes, nor plans, nor taste have I, 
| Yet sick of life, have no desire to die.’”’ 
_ He said and died ; his trade, his name is gone, 
| And all that once gave consequence to John. 


Unhappy Dighton ! had he found a friend, 
When conscience told him it was time to mend ; 
_A friend discreet, considerate, kind, sincere, 
Bere would have shown the grounds of hope and 
q has 3 

And provedsthat spirits, whether high or low, 
| No certain tokens of man’s safety show ; 
Had Reason ruled him in her proper place, 
And Virtue led him while he lean’d on Grace ; 
Had he while zealous been discreet and pure, 
His knowledge humble, and his hope secure ;— 
These guides had placed him on the solid rock, 
Where Faith had rested, nor received a shock ; 
| But his, alas ! was placed upon the sand, 
| Where long it stood not, and where none can 
} stand, 


TALE XX. 
Che Brothers. 


A brother noble, 
Whose nature is so far from doing harms, 
‘That he suspects none; on whose foolish honesty 
My practice may ride easy., 
Kine Lear, Act I. Scene 2 


He lets me feed with hinds, 
Bars me the place of Brother. 
As You Lixs Ir, Act I. Scene 1. 


*T was I, but ‘tis not 1; I do not shame 
To tell you what I was, = what Lam, 
As You Lixz Iv, Act IV. Scene 3. 


Tuan old George Fletcher, on the British coast, 
Dwelt not a seaman who had more to boast ; 
Kind, simple, and sincere,—he seldom spoke, 

But sometimes sang and chorus’d—‘ Hearts of 
In dangers steady, with his lot content, [Oak ;’ 
His days in labour and in love were spent. 


He left a Son so like him, that the old 
With joy exclaim’d, ‘’Tis Fletcher we behold ;’ 
But to his Brother when the kinsmen came, 
And view’d his form, they grudged the father’s name, 


George was a bold, intrepid, careless lad, 
With just the failings that his father had ; 
Isaac was weak, attentive, slow, exact, 
With just the virtues that his father lack’d. 


George lived at sea ; upon the land a guest,— 
He sought for recreation, not for rest,— 
While, far unlike, his Brother’s feebler form 
Shrank from the cold, and shudder’d at the storm ; 
Still with the Seaman’s to connect his trade, 
The boy was bound where blocks and ropes were 
made. 


George, strong and sturdy, had a tender mind, 
And was to Isaac pitiful and kind ; 
A very father, till his heart was gain’d, 
And then a friend unwearied he remain’d : 
He saw his Brother was of spirit low, 
His temper peevish, and his motions slow ; 
Not fit to bustle in a world, or make 
Friends to his fortune for his merit’s sake : 
But the kind Sailor could not boas: the art 
Of looking deeply in the human heart ; 
Else had he seen that this weak Brother knew 
What men to court—what objects to pursue ; 
That he to distant gain the way discern’d, 
And none so crooked but his genius learn’d. 


{saac was poor, and this the Brother felt ; 
He hired a house, and there the Landman dwelt ; 
Wrought at his trade, and had an easy home, 
For there would George with cash and comforts 
come ; 
And when they parted, Isaac look’d around, 
Where other friends and helpers might be found. 


He wish’d for some port-place, and one might 
He wisely thought, if he should try for all; [fall, 
He had a vote,—and, were it well applied, 

Might have its worth—and he had views beside ; 
Old Burgess Steel was able to promote 
An humble man who served him with a vote; 


) 
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For Jsaac felt not what some tempers feel, 
But bow’d and bent the neck to Burgess Steel ; 
And great attention to a Lady gave, 

His ancient friend, a maiden spare and grave : 
One whom the visage long and look demure 
Of Isaac pleased—he seem’d sedate and pure ; 
And his soft heart conceived a gentle flame 
For her who waited on this virtuous Dame : 
Not an outrageous love, a scorching fire, 

But friendly liking and chastised desire ; 

And thus he waited, patient in delay, 

In present favour and in fortune’s way. 


George then was coasting—war was yet delay’d, 
And what he gain’d was to his Brother paid ; 
Nor ask’d the Seaman what he saved or spent : 
But took his grog, wrought hard, and was content ; 
Till war awaked the land, and George began 
To think what part became a useful man: 

“ Press’d I must go—why, then, ’tis better far 
At once to enter like a British tar, 

Than a brave captain and the foe to shun, 

As if I fear’d the music of a gun.” 


*Go not!’ said Zsaac—‘ You shall wear disguise :’ 

“ What!” said the Seaman, “clothe myself with 
lies ¢’’__ 

‘Oh ! but there's danger.’—“ Danger in the fleet ? 

You cannot mean, good brother, of defeat ; 

And other dangers I at land must share— 

So now adieu ! and trust a brother’s care.” 


Isaac awhile demurr’d,—but, in his heart, 
So might he share, he was disposed to part : 
The better mind will sometimes feel the pain 
Of benefactions—favour is a chain 3 [disdain ; 
But they the feeling scorn, and what they wish, 
While beings form’d in coarser mould will hate 
The helping hand they ought to venerate ; 
No wonder George should in this cause prevail, 
With one contending who was glad to fail :-— 
** Isaac, farewell, do wipe that doleful eye ; 
Crying we came, and groaning we may die, 
Let us do something ’twixt the groan and cry ; 
And hear me, Brother, whether pay or prize, 
One half to thee I give and I devise : 
For thou hast oft occasion for the aid 
Of learn’d physicians, and they will be paid: 
Their wives and children, men support, at sea, 
And thou, my Lad, art wife and child to me: 
Farewell !—I go where hope and honour call, 
Nor does it follow that who fights must fall.” 


Isaac here made a poor attempt to speak, 
And a huge tear moved slowly down his cheek ; 
Like Pluto’s iron drop, hard sign of grace, 
It slowly roll’d upon the rueful face, 
Forced by the striving will alone its way to trace. 


Years fled, war lasted— George at sea remain’d, 
While the slow Landman still his profits gain’d : 
A humble place was vacant—he besought 
His Patron’s interest, and the office caught ; 

For still the Virgin was his faithful friend, 

And one so sober could with truth commend, 

Who of his own defects most humbly thought, 

And their advice with zeal and reverence sought : 

Whom thus the Mistress praised, the Maid ap- 
roved 


p 
And her he wedded whom he wisely loved. 


No more he needs assistance—but, alas ! 
He fears the money will for liquor pass ; 
Or that the Seaman might to flatterers lend, 
Or give support to some pretended friend : 
Still he must write—he wrote, and he confess’d 
That, till absolved, he should be sore distress’ 4 3 
But one so friendly would, he thought, forgive 
The hasty deed——Heav’ri knew how he should 
* But you,’ he added, ‘as a man of sense, __[ live; 
Have well consider’d danger and expense : 
I ran, alas ! into the fata: snare, 
And now for trouble must my mind prepare ; 
And how, with children, I shall pick my way, 
Through a hard world, is more than I can say : 
Then change not, Brother, your more happy state, 
Or on the hazard long deliberate.’ © 


George answer’d gravely, “ It is right and fit, 
In all our crosses, humbly to submit : 
Your apprehensions are unwise, unjust ; 
Forbear repining, and expel distrust.’”’— 
He added, “ Marriage was the joy of life,” 
And gave his service to his Brother’s Wife ; 
Then vow’d to bear in all expense a part, 
And thus concluded, “ Have a cheerful heart.” 


Had the glad Jsaac been his Brother’s guide 
In these same terms the Seaman had replied ; 
At such reproofs the crafty Landman smiled, 
And softly said,—* This creature is a child.’ 


Twice had the gallant ship a capture made,—- 
And when in port the happy crew were paid, 
Home went the Sailor, with his pocket stored, 
Ease to enjoy, and pleasure to afford ; 

His time was short, joy shone in every face, 

Isaac half fainted in the fond embrace : 

The wife resolved her honour’d guest to please, 

The Children clung upon their Uncle’s knees : 

The grog went round, the neighbours drank his 
health, ; 

And George exclaim’d,—* Ah! what to this is 
wealth ? 

Better,” said he, “ to bear a loving heart, 

Than roll in riches,—but we now must part !”’ 

All yet is still,—but hark ! the winds o’ersweep 
The rising waves, and howl upon the deep ; 

Ships late becalm’d on mountain-billows ride,— 
So life is threaten’d, and so man is tried, 
6 


Ill were the tidings that arrived from sea, 
The worthy Gorge must now a cripple be ; 
His leg was lopp’d; and though his heart was 
sound, 
Though his brave Captain was with glory crown’d,— 
Yet much it vex’d him to repose on shore, 
An idle log, and be of use no more: * 
True, he was sure that Jsaac would receive 
All of his Brother that the foe might leave ; 
To whom the Seaman his design had sent, 
Ere from the port the wounded hero went : 
His wealth and expectations told, he ‘ knew 
Wherein they fail’d, what Jsaac’s love would do ; 
That he the grog and cabin would supply, 
Where George at anchor during life would lie.’ 


The Landman read—and, reading, grew dis 
tress’d :—- 
‘Could he resolve t’ admit so poor a guest % 
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Better at Greenwich might the Sailor stay, 
} Unless his purse could for his comforts pay * 
So Isaac judged, and to his Wife appeal’d, 
But yet acknowledged it was best to yield: 
_ Perhaps his pension, with what sums remain 
| Due or unsquander’d may the man maintain ; 
_ Refuse we must not.’—With a heavy sigh 
|| The Lady heard, and made her kind reply :— 
| “Nor would I wish it, Jsaac, were we sure 
} How long his crazy building will endure ; 
Like an old house, that every day appears 
About to fall,—he may be propp’d for years ; 
For a few months, indeed, we might comply, 
‘But these old batter’d fellows never die.” 


The hand of Isaac, George on entering took, 
‘With love and resignation in his look ; 

his comfort in the fortune past, 

And joy to find his anchor safely cast ; 

ig Call then my nephews, let the grog be brought, 
And I will tell them how the ship was fought.’’ 


SR ME PTL Se. Pe 


__ Alas! our simple Seaman should have known, 
That all the care, the kindness, he had shown, 
Were from his Brother’s heart, if not his memory, 
flown : 

All swept away to be perceived no more, 

Like idle structures on the sandy shore ; 

| The chance amusement of the playful boy, 

‘That the rude billows in their rage destroy. 
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Ber cere confess’d, though loth the truth to 
3 7) 

Slight was his knowledge of a Brother’s mind : 

| The vulgar pipe was to the Wife offence, 

| The frequent grog to Isaac an expense ; 

Would friends like hers, she question’d, “ choose 
to come, 

Where clouds of poison’d fume defiled a room 4 
this, could their Lady-friend, and Burgess Steel, 
|| (Teazed with his Worship’s asthma,) bear to feel ? 
} Could they associate or converse with him,— 

1 A loud rough sailor with a timber limb ?” 


_ Cold as he grew, stiil Isaac strove to show, 
3y well-feigned care, that cold he could not grow ; 
| Ard when he saw his Brother look distress’d, 
He strove some petty comforts to suggest ; 
| On his Wife solely their neglect to lay, 
_ And then t’ excuse it as a woman’s way ; 
| He too was chidden when her rules he broke, 
And then she sicken’d at the scent of smoke. 


__ George, though in doubt, was still consoled to find 
fi ther wishing to be reckon’d kind : 

Isaac seein’d concern’d by his distress, 
ve to his injured feelings some redress ; 
3ut none he found disposed to lend an ear 
0 stories, all were once intent to hear : 
xcept his Nephew, seated on his knee, 

found no creature cared about the sea ; 
it George indeed,—for George they call’d the boy, 
When his good Uncle was their boast and joy,— 
Vould listen long, and would contend with sleep, 
‘o hear the woes and wonders of the deep ; 
Till the fond Mother cried,—“ That man will teach 
The foolish boy his loud and boisterous speech.” 
| 5o judged the Father—and the boy was taught 
-Toshun the Uncle, whom his love had sought. 


The mask of kindness now but seldom worn, 
George felt each evil harder to be borne ; 
And cried, (vexation growing day by day,) 


“Ah ! brother Jsaac !—What ! I’m in the way !”? | 


‘No! on my credit, look ye, no! but I 

Am fond of peace, and my repose would buy 

On any terms—in short, we must comply : 

My Spouse had money—she must have her will— 
Ah ! Brother,—marriage is a bitter pill.’— 


George tried the Lady—* Sister, I offend ;’’ 
‘ Me ?’ she replied—* Oh no !—you may depend 
On my regard—but watch your Brother’s way, 
Whom I, like you, must study and obey.’ 


“Ah!” thought the Seaman, * What a head 
was mine, 
That easy berth at Greenwich to resign ! 
I’ll to the parish”—but a little pride, 
And some affection, put the thought aside. 


Now gross neglect and open scorn he bore 
In silent sorrow—but he felt the more : 
The odious pipe he to the kitchen took, 
Or strove to profit by some pious book. 


When the mind stoops to this degraded state, 

New griefs will darken the dependant’s fate ; 

‘ Brother !’ said Isaac, ‘ you will sure excuse 
The little freedom I’m compell’d to use: 

My Wife’s relations—(curse the haughty crew !)— 
Affect such niceness, and such dread of you : 

You speak so loud—and they have natures soft,— 
Brother ——I wish ——do go upon the loft !’ 


Poor George obey’d, and to the garret fled, 
Where not a being saw the tears he shed : 
But more was yet required, for guests were come, 
Who could not dine if he disgraced the room. 
It shock’d his spirit to be esteem’d unfit 
With an own brother and his wife to sit ; 
He grew rebellious—at the Vestry spoke 
For weekly aid——They heard it as a joke : 
‘So kind a Brother, and so wealthy-—you 
Apply to us ?~—_No! this will never do: 
Good neighbour Fletcher, (said the Overseer,) 
‘ We are engaged—you can have nothing here !” 


George mutter’d something in despairing tone, 
Then sought his loft, to think and grieve alone : 
Neglected, slighted, restless on his bed, 

With heart half-broken, and with scraps ill-fed ; 
Yet was he pleased that hours, for play design’d, 
Were given to ease his ever-troubled mind ; 
The Child still listen’d with increasing joy, 

And he was soothed by the attentive boy. 


At length he sicken’d, and this duteous Child 
Watch’d o’er his sickness, and his pains beguiled ; 
The Mother bade him from the loft refrain, 
But, though with caution, yet he went again ; 
And now his tales the Sailor feebly told, 

His heart was heavy, and his limbs were cold : 
The tender Boy came often to intreat 

His good kind Friend would of his presents eat ; 
Purloin’d or purchaséd, for he saw with shame, 
The food untouch’d that to his Uncle came ; 
Who, sick in body and in mind, received 

The Boy’s indulgence, cs and grieved. 
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“ Uncle will die!” said George,—the piteous 
Wife 

Exclaim’d, ¢ she saw no value in his life ; 
But, sick or well, to my commands attend, 
And go no more to your complaining Friend.’ 
The Boy was vex’d, he felt his heart reprove 
The stern decree. What, punish’d for his love ! 
No! he would go, but softly, to the room, 
Stealing in silence—for he knew his doom. 


Once in a week the Father came to say, 
¢ George, are you ill ?’—and hurried him away ; 
Yet to his wife would on their duties dwell, 
And often ery, ‘Do use my Brother well : 
And something kind, no question, Isaac meant, 
Who took vast credit for the vague intent. 


But truly kind, the gentle Boy essay’d 
To cheer his Uncle, firm, although afraid ; 
But now the Father caught him at the door, 
And swearing——-yes, the Man in Office swore, 
And cried, ‘ Away ! How ! Brother, I’m surprised, 
That one so old can be so ill-advised : 
Let him not dare to visit you again, 
Your cursed stories will disturb his brain ; 
Is it not vile to court a foolish boy, 
Your own absurd narrations to enjoy ? 
What ! sullen !—ha! George Fletcher 2 you shall 
see, 
Proud as you are, your bread depends on me !’ 


He spoke, and, frowning, to his dinner went, 
Then cool’d and felt some qualms of discontent ; 
And thought on times when he compell’d his son 
To hear these stories, nay, to beg for one: 

But the Wife’s wrath o’ercame the Brother’s 
pain, 
And shame was felt, and Conscience rose in vain. 


George yet stole up, he saw his Uncle lie 
Sick on the bed, and heard his heavy sigh : 
So he resolved before he went to rest, 
To comfort one so dear and so distress’d ; 
Then watch’'d his time, but with a child-like art, 
Betray’d a something treasured at his heart ; 
Th’ observant Wife remark’d, ‘the Boy is grown 
So like your Brother, that he seems his own ; 
So close and sullen! and I still suspect 


, They often meet—do watch them and detect !’ 


George now remark’d that all was still as night, 


_ And hasten’d up with terror and delight ; 


* Uncle !’ he cried, and softly tapp’d the door, 
§ Do let me in,’—but he could add no more ; 
The careful Father caught him in the fact, 
And cried,—‘ You serpent ! is it thus you act? 
Back to your Mother !’—and, with hasty blow, 


_ He sent th’ indignant Boy to grieve below ; 


Then at the door an angry speech began— 


| €Is this your conduct ? Is it thus you plaa ? 


Seduce my child, and make my house a scene 

Of vile dispute—— What is it that you mean ?— 

George, are you dumb? do learn to know your 
friends, 

And think awhile on whom your bread depends : 

What! not a word? be thankful I am cool— 

But, Sir, beware, nor longer play the fool ; 

Come ! Brother, come! what is it that you seek 

By this rebellion !—Speak, you villain, speak !— 


Weeping ! I warrant—sorrow makes you dumb 
I’ll ope your mouth, impostor ! if I come ; 

Let me approach—I’ll shake you from the bed, 
Youstubborn dog—Oh God! my Brother’s dead!’"— 


Timid was Isaac, and in all the past 
He felt a purpose to be kind at last ; 
Nor did he mean his Brother to depart, 
Till he had shown this kindness of his heart : 
But day by day he put the cause aside, 
Induced by av’rice, peevishness, or pride. 


But now awaken’d, from this fatal time 
His conscience Jsaac felt, and found his crime : 
He raised to George a monumental stone, 
And there retired to sigh and think alone ; 
An ague seized him, he grew pale, and shook, 
*So,’’ said his Son, “ would my poor Uncle look.” 
* And so, my child, shall I like him expire :’ 
* No! you have physic and a cheerful fire.”’ 
‘ Unhappy sinner ! yes, I’m well supplied 
With every comfort my cold heart denied. 
He view’d his Brother now, but not as one 
Who vex’d his Wife, by fondness for her Son ; 
Not as with wooden limb, and seaman’s tale, 
The odious pipe, vile grog, or humbler ale : 
He now the worth and grief alone can view, 
Of one so mild, so generous, and so true ; 
‘ The frank, kind Brother, with such open heart, 
And I to break it *twas a Deemon’s part !’ 


So Isaac now, as led by conscience, feels, 
Nor his unkindness palliates or conceals ; 
“ This is your folly,” said his heartless Wife : 
‘ Alas! my folly cost my Brother’s life ; 
It suffer’d him to languish and decay, 
My gentle Brother, whom I could not pay, 
And therefore left to pine, and fret his life away. 


He takes his Son, and bids the boy unfold 
All the good Uncle of his feelings told, 
All he lamented—and the ready tear 


‘ Falls as he listens, soothed, and grieved to hear. 


‘Didhenot curseme, Child ?” “ He never cursed 

But could not breathe, and said his heart woul 
burst :”” 

‘And so will mine :’—“ Then, Father, you mus 


pray 5 e pe he 
My Uncele said it took his pains away.’ 


Repeating thus his sorrows, Isaac shows 
That he, repenting, feels the debt he owes, 
And from this source alone his every comfort flows 
He takes no joy in office, honours, gain ; 
They make him humble, nay, they give him pain 
‘ These from my heart,’ he cries, ‘all feeling drove 
They made me cold to nature, dead to love ;’ 
He takes no joy in home, but sighing, sees 
A Son in sorrow, and a Wife at ease ; 
He takes no joy in office—see him now, 
And Burgess Steel has but a passing bow : 
Of one sad train of gloomy thoughts possess’d, 
He takes no joy in friends, in food, in rest— 
Dark are the evil days, and void of peace the best, 
And thus he lives, if living be to sigh, 
And from all comforts of the world to fly, 
Without a hope in life—without a wish to die, 
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TALE XXI. 
Che Learned Bay 


Like one well studied in a sad ostent, 
To please his grandam. 
Mercnant or Venice, Act II. Scene 2. 


And then the whining school-boy with his satchel 
And shining morning face, creeping li € snail, 
Unwillingly to school. 
As You Lixe Ir, Act II. Scene 7. 
He is a better scholar than I thought he was—— 


He has a good sprag memory. 
Merry Wives or Winpsor, Act IV. Seene 1. 


One that feeds 
‘On objects, arts, and imitations, 
Which out of use, and staled by other men, 
in his fashion. 
Junius Casar, Act IV. Scene 1. 


Oh! torture me no more—I will confess. 
2 Henry VI. Act III. Scene 3. 


An honest man was Farmer Jones, and true, 
He did by all as all by him should do ; 

Grave, cautious, careful, fond of gain was he, 
Yet famed for rustic hospitality : 

‘Left with his children in a widow’d state, 

The quiet man submitted to his fate ; 

Though prudent Matrons waited for his call, 
With cool forbearance he avoided all ; 
Though each profess’d a pure maternal joy, 
By kind attention to his feeble boy : 

And though a friendly Widow knew no rest, 
Whilst neighbour Jones was lonely and distress’d ; 
Nay, though the maidens spoke in tender tone 
Their hearts’ concern to see him left alone— 
Jones still persisted in that cheerless life, 

As if ’twere sin to take a second wife. 


Oh ! ’tis a precious thing when wives are dead, 
To find such numbers who will serve instead : 
_ And in whatever state a man be thrown, 
*Tis that precisely they would wish their own ; 
Left the departed infants—then their joy 
Is to sustain each lovely girl and boy : 
Whatever calling his, whatever trade, 
To that their chief at.zntion has been paid ; 
His happy taste in all things they approve, 
His friends they honour, and his food they love ; 
His wish for order, prudence in affairs, 
And equal temper, (thank their stars!) are theirs: 
In fact, it seem’d to be a thing decreed, 
And fix’d as fate, that marriage must succeed ; 


_ | Yet some, like Jones, with stubborn hearts and 


hard, 


| Can hear such claims, and show them no regard. 


Soon as our Farmer, like a General, found 

By what strong foes he was encompass’d round,— 
i gage he dared not, and he could not fly, 

_| But saw his hope in gentle parley lie ; 

_ | With looks of kindness then, and trembling heart, 
_| He met the foe, and art opposed to art. 


| _ Now spoke that foe insidious—gentle tones, - 
| And gentle looks, assumed for Farmer Jones : 
_ | £ Three girls,’ the Widow cried, ‘a lively three 


_ | To govern well—indeed it cannot be.’ 


| “Yes,” he replied, “ it calls for pains and care : 
| But I must bear it ;’—¢ Sir, you cannot bear ; 
| Your son is weak, and asks a Mother’s eye :’ 
_ | “That, my kind friend, a Father’s may supply;” 


‘ Such growing griefs your very soul will teaze ;?__ 
“To grieve another would not give me ease; | 
“T have a Mother” ‘She, poor ancient soul ! 
Can she the spirits of the young controul ? 

Can she thy peace promote, partake thy care, 
Procure thy comforts, and thy sorrows share ? 
Age is itself impatient, uncontroll’d :’ 

“ But Wives like Mothers must at length be old.” 
‘ Thou hast shrewd servants—they are evils sore? 
“ Yet a shrewd Mistress might afflict me more.” 
‘ Wilt thou not be a weary, wailing man ? 

“ Alas ! and I must bear it as I can.” 


Resisted thus, the Widow soon withdrew, 
That in his pride the Hero might pursue ; 
And off his wonted guard, in some retreat, 
Find from a foe prepared entire defeat : 

But he was prudent, for he knew in flight 
These Parthian warriors‘turn again and fight : 
He but at freedom, not at glory aim’d, 

And only safety by his caution claim’d. 


Thus, when a great and powerful State decrees, 
Upon a small one, in its love, to seize,— 
It vows in kindness to protect, defend, 
And be the fond ally, the faithful friend ; 
It therefore wills that humbler State to place 
Its hopes of safety in a fond embrace ; 
Then must that humbler State its wisdom prove, 
By kind rejection of such pressing love ; 
Must dread such dangerousfriendship to commence, 
And stand collected in its own defence :— 
Our Farmer thus the proffer’d kindness fled, 
And shunn’d the love that into bondage led ; 


The Widow failing, fresh besiegers came, 
To share the fate of this retiring Dame : 
And each foresaw a thousand ills attend 
The man, that fled from so discreet afriend;  . 
And pray’d, kind soul ! that no event might make 
The harden’d heart of Farmer Jones to ache. 


But he still govern’d with resistless hand, 
And where he could not guide he would command: 
With steady view in course direct he steer’d, 
And his fair daughters loved him, though they 
fear’d ; 
Each had her school, and as his wealth was known, 
Each had in time a household of her own. 


The Boy indeed was at the Grandam’s side, 
Humour’d and train’d, her troubie and her pride: 
Companions dear, with speech and spirits mild, 
The childish widow and the vapourish child ; 
This nature prompts ; minds uninform’d and weak 
In such alliance ease and comfort seck ; 

Push’d by the levity of youth aside, 

The cares of man, his humour, or his pride, 
They feel, in their de“enceless state, allied : 

The child is pleased to meet regard from age, 
The old are pleased ev’n children to engage ; 
And all their wisdom, seorn’d by proud mankind, ! 
They love to pour into the ductile mind ; 
By its own weakness into error led, 

And by fond age with prejudices fed. 


The Father, thankful for the good he had, 
Yet saw with pain a whining, timid Lad ; 
Whom he instructing led through cultured fields, 
To show what Man performs, whaé Nature yields 
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But Stephen, listless, wander’d from the view, 
From beasts he fled, for butterflies he flew, 

And idly gazed about, in search of something new. 
The lambs indeed he loved, and wish’d to play 
With things so mild, so harmless, and so gay ; 
Best pleased the weakest of the flock to see, 
With whom he felt a sickly sympathy. 


Meantime, the Dame was anxious, day and 
night, 
To guide the notions of her Babe aright, 
And on the favourite mind to throw her glim- 
mering light : 
Her bible-stories she impress’d betimes, 
And fill’d his head with hymns and holy rhymes ; 
On powers unseen, the good and ill, she dwelt, 
And the poor Boy mysterious terrors felt ; 
From frightful dreams, he waking sobb’d in dread, 
Till the good Lady came to guard his bed. 


The Father wish’d such errors to correct, 
But let them pass, in duty and respect ; 
But more it grieved his worthy mind to see 
That Stephen never would a farmer be ; 
In vain he tried the shiftless Lad to guide, 
And yet. twas time that something should be tried : 
He at the village-school perchance might gain 
All that such mind could gather and retain ; 
Yet the good Dame affirm’d her favourite child 
Was apt and studious, though sedate and mild ; 
‘That he on many a learned point could speak, 
And that his body, not his mind, was weak.’ 


The Father doubted—but to school was sent 
The timid Stephen, weeping as he went : 
There the rude lads compell’d the child to fight, 
And sent him bleeding to his home at night ; 
At this the Grandam more indulgent grew, 
And bade her Dariing ‘shun the beastly crew ; 
Whom Satan ruled, and who were sure to lie, 
Howling in torments, when they came to die :’ 
This was such comfort, that in high disdain 
He told their fate, and felt their blows again : 
Yet if the Boy had not a hero’s heart, 
Within the school he play’d a better part ; 
He wrote a clean fine hand, and at his slate, 
With more success than many a hero, sate ; 
He thought not much indeed—but what depends 
On pains and care, was at his fingers’ ends. 


This had his Father’s praise, who now espied 
A spark of merit, with a blaze of pride : 
And though a farmer he would never make, 
He might a pen with some advantage take ; 
And as a clerk that instrument employ 
So well adapted to a timid boy. 


A London Cousin soon a place obtain'd ; 
Easy but humble—-little could be gain‘d : 
The time arrived when youth and age must part, 
Tears in each eye, and sorrow in each heart ; 
The careful Father bade his Son attend 
To all his duties, and obey his Friend ; 

To keep his church and there behave aright, 
As one existing in his Maker’s sight, 

Till acts to habits led, and duty to delight : 

“ Then try, my boy, as quickly as you can, 

T’ assume the looks and spirit of a man ; 

I say, be honest, faithful, civil, true, 

And this you may, and yet have courage too: 


Heroic men, their country’s boast and pride, 
Have fear’d their God, and nothing fear’d beside ; 
While others daring, yet imbecile, fly 

The. power of man, and that of God defy : 

Be manly then, though mild, for, sure as fate, 
Thou art, my Stephen, too effeminate ; 

Here, take my purse, and make a worthy use 
(Tis fairly stock’d) of what it will produce : 

And now my blessing, not as any charm 

Or conjuration ; but ’twill do no harm.’’ 


Stephen, whose thoughts were wandering up 
and down, 

Nowcharm’d with promised sights in London-town, 
Now loth to leave his Grandam—lost the force, 
The drift and tenour of this grave discourse ; 
But, in a general way, he understood 
*T was good advice, and meant, ‘ My Son, be good ;’ 
And Stephen knew that all such precepts mean, 
That lads should read their bible, and be clean. 


The good old Lady, though in some distress 
Begg’d her dear Stephen would his.grief suppress ; 
‘ Nay, dry those eyes, my child—and first of all 
Hold fast thy faith, whatever may befall : 

Hear the best preacher, and preserve the text 
For meditation, till you hear the next ; 

Within your bible night and morning look— 
There is your duty, read no other book ; 

Be net in crowds, in broils, in riots seen, 

And keep your conscience and your linen clean : 
Be you a Joseph, and the time may be, 

When kings and rulers will be ruled by thee.’ 


“ Nay,” said the Father,‘ Hush, my Son, 
replied 
The Dame 


‘The Scriptures must not be denied.’ 


The Lad, still weeping, heard the wheels ap 
proach, 

And took his place within the evening coach, 
With heart quite rent asunder : On one side 
Was love, and grief, and fear, for scenes untried ; 
Wild-beasts and wax-work fill’d the happier part 
Of Stephen’s varying and divided heart : 
This he betray’d by sighs and questions strange, 
Of famous shows, the Tower, and the Exchange. 


Soon at his desk was placed the curious Boy, 
Demure and silent at his new employ : 

Yet as he could, he much attention paid 

To all around him, cautious and afraid ; 

On older Clerks his eager eyes were fix'd, 

But Stephen never in their council mix’d ; 
Much their contempt he fear’d, for if like them, 
He felt assured he should himself contemn ; 
‘Oh! they were all so eloquent, so free, 

No! he was nothing—nothing could he be : 
They dress so smartly, and so boldly look. 
And talk as if they read it from a book ; 

But I,’ said Stephen, ‘ will forbear to speak, 
And they will think me prudent and not weak. 
They talk, the instant they have dropp’d the pen 
Of singing-women and of acting-men ; 

Of plays and places where atight they walk 
Beneath the lamps, and with the ladies talk ; 
While other ladies for their pleasure sing, 

Oh ! ’tis a glorious and a happy thing : 

They would despise me, did they understand 

I dare not look upon a scene so grand ; 
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Or see the plays when critics rise and roar, 


| And hiss and groan, and ery—Encore ! encore— 


There's one among them looks a little kind ; 
If more encouraged, I would ope my mind.’ 


Alas ! poor Stephen, happier had he kept 
His secret, while his envy slept ; 
Virtue, perhaps, had conquer’d, or his shame 
At least preserved him simple as he came. 

A year elapsed before this Clerk began 

To treat the rustic something like a man ; 

He then in trifling points the youth advised, 
Talk’d of his coat, and had it modernised : 

Or with the lad a Sunday-walk would take, 
And kindly strive his passions to awake ; 
Meanwhile explaining all they heard and saw, 
‘ill Stephen stood in wonderment and awe : 
To a neat garden near the town they stray’d, 
Where the Lad felt delighted and afraid ; 
There all he saw was smart, and fine, and fair,— 
He could but marvel how he ventured there : 
Soon he observed, with terror and alarm, 

His friend enlock’d within a lady’s arm, 

And freely talking—‘ But it is,’ said he, . 

‘ A near relation, and that makes him free ;’ 
And much amazed was Stephen, when he knew 
This was the first and only interview : 

Nay, had that lovely arm by him been seized, 
The lovely owner had been highly pleased ; 

€ Alas !’ he sigh’d, ‘I never can contrive 

At such bold, blessed freedoms to arrive ; 
Never shall I such happy courage boast, 

I dare as soon encounter with a ghost.’ 


Now to a play the friendly couple went, 
But the Boy murmur’d at the money spent ; 
6 He loved,’ he said, ‘ to buy, but not to spend— 
They only talk awhile, and there’s an end.’ 


€Come, you shall purchase books,’ the Friend 
replied ; 
£ You are bewilder’d, and you want a guide ; 
To me refer the choice, and you shall find 
The light break in upon your stagnant mind !’ 


The cooler Clerks exclaim’d, ¢ In vain your art, 
T’ improve a cub without a head or heart ; 
Rustics though coarse, and savages though wild, 
Our cares may render liberal and mild ; 

But what, my friend, can flow from all these pains? 
There is no dealing with a lack of brains.’— 


¢True I am hopeless to behold him man, 
But let me make the booby what I can : 
Though the rude stone no polish will display, 
Yet you may strip the rugged coat away.’ 


_ Stephen beheld his books—*‘ I love to know 
How money goes—now here is that to show : 

And now,’ he cried, ‘ I shall be pleased to get 
Beyond the Bible—there I puzzle yet.’ 


He spoke abash’d—‘ Nay, nay!’ the Friend 


replied, 
You need not lay the good old Book aside ; 
Antique and curious, I myself indeed 
Read it at times, but as a man should read ; 
A fine old work it is, and I protest, 
{ hate to hear it treated as a jest ; 


The book has wisdom in it, if you look 

Wisely upon it, as another book : 

For superstition (as our Priests of Sin 

Are pleased to tell us) makes uz blind within : 

Of this hereafter—we will now select 

Some works to please you, others to direct ; 

Tales and Romances shall your fancy feed, 

And reasoners form your morals and your creed.” 


The books were view'd, the price was fairly paid, 
And Stephen read undaunted, undismay’d : 
But not till first he paper’d all the row, 
And plaeed in order, to enjoy the show ; 
Next letter’d all the backs with care and speed, 
Set them in ranks, and then began to read. 


The love of order—I the thing receive 
From reverend men, and I in part believe— 
Shows a clear mind and clean, and whoso needs 
This love, but seldom in the world succeeds ; 
And yet with this some other love must be, 
Ere I can fully to the fact agree : 
Valour and study may by order gain, 
By order sovereigns hold more steady reign ; 
Through all the tribes of nature order runs, 
And rules around in systems and in suns : 
Still has the love of order found a place, 
With all that’s low, degrading, mean, and base, 
With all that merits scorn, and all that meets 
In the cold Miser, of all change afraid, (disgrace : 
In pompous Men in public seats obey’d ; 
In humble Placemen, Heralds, solemn drones, 
Fanciers of Flowers, and Lads like Stephen Jones ; 
Order to these is armour and defence, 
And love of method serves in lack of sense, 


For rustic youth could I a list produce 
Of Stephen’s books, how great might be the use ; 
But evil fate was theirs—survey’d, enjoy’d 
Some happy months, and then by force destroy’d : 
So will’d the Fates—but these, with patience read, 
Had vast effect on Stephen’s heart and head. 


This soon appear’d—within a single week 

He oped his lips, and made attempt to speak ; 

He fail’d indeed,—but still his Friend confess’d 
The best have fail’d, and he had done his best : 
The first of swimmers, when at first he swims, 
Has little use or freedom in his limbs ; 

Nay, when at length he strikes with manly force, 
The cramp may seize him, and impede his course. 


Encouraged thus, our Clerk again essay’d 
The daring act, though daunted and afraid ; 
Succeeding now, though partial his suecess, 
And pertness mark’d his manner and address, 
Yet such improvement issued from his books, 
That all discern’d it in his speech and looks: 
He ventured then on every theme to speak, 
And felt no feverish tingling in his cheek ; 
His friend approving, hail’d the happy change, 
The Clerks exclaim’d—‘ ’Tis famous, and ’tis 

strange.’ 


Two years had pass’d ; the Youth attended still, 
(Though thus accomplish’d,) with a ready quill ; 
He sat th” allotted hours, though hard the ease, 
While timid prudence ruled in virtue’s plzce ; 

By promise bound, the Son his letters penn’d 


To his good parent, at the quarter's end. 
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At first he sent those lines, the state to tell 

Of his own health,and hoped his friends were well ; 

He kept their virtuous precepts in his mind, 

And needed nothing—then his name was sign’d : 

But now he wrote of Sunday-walks and views, 

Of actors’ names, choice novels, and strange news ; 

How coats were cut, and of his urgent need 

For fresh supply, which he desired with speed. 

The Father doubted, when these letters came, 

To what they tended, yet was loth to blame: 
Stephen was once my duteous son, and now 

My most obedient—this can I allow? 

Can I with pleasure or with patience see 

A boy at once so heartless, and so free ?” 


. But soon the kinsman heavy tidings told, 

That love and prudence could no more withhold: 
‘ Stephen, though steady at his desk, was grown 
A rake and coxcomb—this he grieved to own ; 
His cousin left his church, and spent the day 
Lounging about in quite a heathen way ; 
Sometimes he swore, but had indeed the grace 
To show the shame imprinted on his face : 

I search’d his room, and in his absence read 
Books that I knew would turn a stronger head ; 
The works of Atheists half the number made, 
The rest were lives of harlots leaving trade ; 
Which neither man nor boy would deign to read, 
If from the seandal and pollution freed : 

I sometimes threatened, and would fairly state 
My sense of things so vile and profligate ; 

But I’m a cit, such works are lost on me— 
They’re knowledge, and (good Lord!) philoso- 


phy!’ 


« Oh, send him down,” the Father soon replied ; 
‘“‘ Let me behold him, and my skill be tried ; 
If care and kindness lose their wonted use, 
Some rougher medicine will the end produce.” 


Stephen with grief and anger heard his doom— 

‘ Go to the farmer ? to the rustic’s home ? 

Curse the base threat’ning—’ “ Nay, child, never 
curse 5 

Corrupted long, your case is growing worse ;’’— 

‘I! quoth the youth, ** I challenge all mankind 

To find a fault ; what fault have you to find? 

Improve I not in manner, speech, and grace, 

Inquire—my friends will tell it to your face ; 

Have I been taught to guard his kine and sheep? 

A man like me has other things to keep ; 

This let him know,’—* It would his wrath excite ; 

But come prepare, you must away to-night ;’’ 

‘What! leave my studies, my improvements 
leave, 

My faithful friends and intimates to grieve !’ — 

* Go to your father, Stephen, let him see 

All these improvements ; they are lost on me.”’ 


The Youth, though loth, obey’d, and soon he saw 
The Farmer-Father, with some signs of awe ; 
Who kind, yet silent, waited to behold 
How one would act, so daring, yet so cold: 

And soon he found, between the friendly pair 
That secrets pass’d which he was not to share ! 
But he resolved those secrets to obtain, 

And quash rebellion in his lawful reign. 


Stephen, though vain, was witly his Father mute, 
He fear’d a crisis, and he shunn’d dispute ; 


And yet he long’d with youthful pride to show 
He knew such things as farmers could not know 
These to the Grandam he with freedom spoke, 
Saw her amazement, and enjoy’d the joke : 

But on the Father when he:cast his eye, 
Something he found that made his valour shy ; 
And thus there seem’d to be a hollow truc<, 
Still threat’ning something dismal to produce. 


Ere this the Father at his leisure read 
The Son’s choice volumes, and his wonder fled ; 
He saw how wrought the works of either kind, 
On so presuming, yet so weak a mind ; 
These in a chosen hour he made his prey, 
Condemn’d, and bore with vengeful thoughts 

away ; 

Then in a close Recess the couple near, 
He sate unseen to see, unheard to hear. 


There soon a trial for his patience came : 
Beneath were placed the Youth and ancient Dame, 
Each on a purpose fix’d—but neither thought, 
How near a foe, with power and vengeance 

fraught. 


And now the Matron told, as tidings sad, 
What she had heard of her beloved Lad ; 
How he to graceless, wicked men gave heed, 
And wicked books would night and morning read ; 
Some former lectures she again began, 
And begg’d attention of her little man ; ~ 
She brought, with many a pious boast, in view 
His former studies, and condemned the new: 
Once he the names of Saints and Patriarchs old, 
Judges and Kings, and Chiefs and Prophets, told ; 
Then he, in winter-nights the Bible took, 
To count how often in the sacred book 
The sacred name appear’d, and could rehearse 
Which were the middle chapter} word, and verse, 
The very letter in the middle placed, 
And so employ’d the hours that others waste. 


‘ Such wert thou once; and now, my child, they 
Thy faith like water runneth fast away : [say 
The Prince of Devils hath, I fear, beguiled 
The ready wit of my backsliding child.” 


On this with lofty looks our Clerk began 
His grave rebuke, as he assumed the man— 


‘ There is no devil,’ said the hopeful Youth, 
‘Nor Prince of Devils ; that I know for truth : 
Have I not told you how my books describe 
The arts of priests, and all the canting tribe ? 
Your Bible mentions Egypt, where it seems 
Was Joseph found when Pharaoh dream’d his 

85 

Now in that place, in some bewilder’d head, 
(The learned write) religious dreams were bred ; 
Whence through the earth, with various forms 

combined, 
They came to frighten and afflict mankind, 
Prone (so I read) to let a priest invade 
Their souls with awe, and by his craft be made 
Slave to his will, and profit to his trade : 
So say my books, and how the rogues ag: 
To blind the victims, to defraud and lead ; 
When Joys above to ready Dupes were sold, 
And Hell was threaten’d to the shy and cold, 
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‘ Why so amazed, and so prepared to pray? 
As if a Being heard a word we say: 
This may surprise you ; I myself began’ 
To feel disturb’d, and to my Bible ran ; 
I now am wiser—yet agree in this, 
The book has things that are not much amiss ; 
| Itis a fine old work, and I protest 
| I hate to hear it treated as a jest ; 
_ The book has wisdom in it, if you look 
| Wisely upon it as another book ;’ 


“Oh! wicked! wicked! my unhappy child, 
| How hast thou been by evil men beguiled !”’ 


‘How! wicked, say you? you can little guess 
The gain of that which you call wickedness : 
Why, sins you think it sinful but to name 
Have gain’d both wives and widows wealth and 
fame ; 
| And this because such people never dread 
Those threaten’d pains; hell comes not in their 
‘ head ; 
| Love is our nature, wealth we all desire, 
| And what we wish ’tis lawful to acquire ; 

So say my books—and what beside they show 
*Tis time to let this honest Farmer know ; 
| Nay look not grave, am I commanded down 
To feed his cattle and become his clown ? 
Is such his purpose ? then he shall be told 
The vulgar insult-——’ 

——“ Hold, in mercy hold—’’ 
¢ Father, oh! father! throw the whip away ; 
I was but jesting, on my knees I pray-—— 
There, hold his arm—oh ! leave us not alone : 
In pity cease, and I will yet atone 
For all my sin—.’ In vain ; stroke after stroke, 
On side and shoulder, quick as mill-wheels broke ; 
Quick as the patient’s pulse, who trembling cried, 
And still the Parent with a stroke replied ; 
| Till all the medicine he prepared was dealt, 
_| And every bone the precious influence felt ; 
| Till all the panting fiesh was red and raw, 
And every thought was turn’d to fear and awe ; 
Till every doubt to due respect gave place— 
Such cures ave done when doctors know the case. 


‘Oh! I shall die—my father ! do receive 
My dying words ; indeed I do believe ; 
The books are lying books, I know it well, 
There is a devil, oh! there is a hell ; 
And I’m a sinner: spare me, I am young, 
My sinful words were only on my tongue ; 
My heart consented not ; ’tis all a lie: 
Oh ! spare me then, I’m not prepared to die,’ © 

“ Vain, worthless, stupid wretch !” the Father 

cried, 

“ Dost thou presume to teach ? art thou a guide? 
Driveller and dog ! it gave the mind distress 
To hear thy thoughts in their religious dress ; 
Thy pious folly moved my strong disdain, 
Yet I forgave thee for thy want of brain : 
But Jod in patience must the man exceed 
Who could endure thee in thy present creed ; 
Is it for thee, thou idiot ! to pretend 
The wicked cause a helping hand to lend ? 
Canst thou a judze in any question be? [thee.— 
Atheists themselves would scorn a friend like 


“Lo! yonder blaze thy worthies ; in one heap 
Thy scoundrel favourites must for ever sleep : 
Each yields its poison to the flame in turn, 
Where whores and infidels are doom’d to but 
-Two noble faggots made the flame you see, 
Reserving only two fair twigs for thee ; 

That in thy view the instruments may stand, 
And be in future ready for my hand: 

The just mementos that, though silent, show 
Whence thy correction and improvements flow 
Beholding these, thou-wilt confess their power, 
And feel the shame of this important hour. 


“ Hadst thou been humble, I had first design’d, 
By care from folly to have freed thy mind ; 
And when a clean foundation had been laid, 
Our Priest, more able, would have lent his aid ; 
But thou art weak, and force must folly guide, 
And thou art vain, and pain must humbie pride: 
Teachers men honour, learners they allure ; 
But learners teaching, of contempt are sure}; 
Scorn 1s their certain meed, and smart their only 


cure.’’ 


THE END. 
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he Wueruer, if I had not been encouraged by some proofs 
' of public favour, I should have written the poem now before 
reader, is a question which I cannot positively deter- 

; but I will venture to assert, that I should not, in 

case, have committed the work to the press; I should 
ot have allowed my own opinion of it to have led me into 
ther disappointment, against the voice of judges impar- 
1 and indifferent, from whose sentence it had been fruit- 

ess to appeal: the success of a late publication, therefore, 

y fairly be assigned as the principal cause for the appear- 

&218) this. 


t 
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: When the ensuing Letters were so far written that I 

ould form an opinion of them, and when I began,to con- 

ee e that they might not be unacceptable to the public, I 

felt myself prompted by duty, as well as interest, to put 

|e hem to the press: I considered myself bound by gratitude 

for the favourable treatment I» had already received, to 

ie ow that I was not unmindful of it; and, however this 
ght be mixed with other motives, it operated with con- 

‘8 derable force upon my mind, acting as a stimulus to 

a — naturally tardy, and to expectations easily 


It must nevertheless be acknowledged, that although 
ach favourable opinion had been formed, I was not able, 
with the requisite impartiality, to determine the compara- 
ive values of an unpublished manuscript, and a work sent 
to the world. Books, like children, when established, 
e doubtless our parental affection and good wishes; we 
rejoice to hear that they are doing well, and are received 
| and respected in good company: but it is to manuscripts 
in the study, as to children in the nursery, that our care, 
| Our anxiety, and our tenderness, are principally directed ; 
they are fondled as our endearing companions ; their faults 
are corrected with the lenity of partial love, and their good 
4 are exaggerated by the strength of parental imagina- 
on ; nor is it easy, even for the more cool and reasonable 
nong parents, thus circumstanced, to decide upon the 
‘comparative merits of their offspring, whether they be 
children of the bed or issue of the brain. 


- But, however favourable my own opinion may have been, 
wr may still be, I could not venture to commit so long a 
em to the press without some endeavour to obtain the 
@ valuable opinion of less partial judges: at the same 

ae, Iam willing to confess that I have lost some portion 

of the timidity once so painful, and that Iam encouraged 
take upon myself the decision of various points, which 
etofore I entreated my friends to decide. Those friends 
vere then my council, whose opinion I was‘ implicitly to 
Rise; they are now advisers, whose ideas I am at liberty 
0 reject. This will not, I hope, seem like arrogance: it 
would be more safe, it would be more pleasant, still to 
ave that reliance on the judgment of others; but it can- 


not always be obtained; nor are they, however friendly 
disposed, ever ready to lend a helping hand to him whom 
they consider as one who ought’ by this time to have cast 
away the timidity,of inexperience, and to have acquired 
the courage that would enable him to decide for him 
self. 


When it is confessed that I have less assistance from my 
friends, and that the appearance of this work is, in agreat 
measure, occasioned by the success of a former; some 
readers will, I fear, entertain the opinion that the book 
before them was written in haste, and published without 
due examination and revisal: should this opinion be 
formed, there will doubtless occur many faults which may 
appear asoriginating in neglect : now, readers are, I believe, 
disposed to treat with more than common severity those 
writers who have been led into presumption by the appro- 
bation bestowed on their diffidence, and into idleness and 
unconcern, by the praises given to their attention. Iam 
therefore even anxious it should be generally known that 
sufficient time and application were bestowed upon this 
work, and by this I mean that no material alteration 
would be effected by delay: it is true that this confessius 
removes one plea for the errors of the book, want of time ; 
but, in my opinion, there is not much consolation to be 
drawn by reasonable minds from this resource: if a work 
fails, it appears to be poor satisfaction when it is observed, 
that if the author had taken more care, the event had been 
less disgraceful. 


When the reader enters into the poem, he will find the 
author retired from view, and an imaginary personage 
brought forward to describe his borough for him: to him 
it seemed convenient to speak in the first person: but the 
inhabitant of a village in the centre of the kingdom, could 
not appear in the character of a residing burgess in a large 
sea-port; and when, with this point, was considered what 
relations were to be given, what manners delineated, and 
what situations described, no method appeared to be so 
convenient as that of borrowing the assistance of an ideal 


friend: by this means the reader is in some degree kept 


from view of any particular place, nor will he perhaps be 
so likely to determine where those persons reside, and 
what their connexions, who are so intimately known to 
this man of straw. 


From the title of this poem, some persons will, I fear, 
expect a political satire,—an attack upon corrupt princi- 
ples in a general view, or upon the customs and manners 
of some particular place: of these they will find nothing 
satirised, nothing related. It may be that graver readers 
would have preferred a more historical account of so con- 
siderable a borough—its charter, privileges, trade, public 
structures, and subjects of this kind; but I have an 
apology for the omission of these things, 1n the difficulty o. 
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describing them, and in the utter repugnancy which sub- 
sists between the studies and objects of topography and 
poetry. What I thought I could best describe, that I at- 
tempted :—the sea, and the country in the immediate 
vicinity; the dwellirigs, and the inhabitants; some inci- 
dents and characters, with an exhibition of morals and 
manners, offensive perhaps to those of extremely delicata 
feelings, but sometimes, I hope, neither unamiable nor 
unaffecting : an election indeed forms a part of one letter, 
but the evil there described is one not greatly nor generally 
deplored, and there are probably many places of this kind 
where it is not felt. 


From the variety of relations, characters, and descrip- 
tions which a Bonoueu affords, several were rejected which 
a reader might reasonably expect to have met with: in 
this case he is entreated to believe that these, if they 
occurred to the author, were considered by him as beyond 
his ability, as subjects which he could not treat in a 
manner satisfactory to himself. Possibly the admission of 
some will be thought to require more apology than the 
rejection of others: in such variety it is to beapprehended, 
that almost every reader will find something not according 
with his ideas of propriety, or something repulsive to the 
tone of his feelings; nor could this be avoided but by the 
sacrifice of every event, opinion, and even expression, 
which could be thought liable to produce such effect; and 
this casting away so largely of our cargo, through fears of 
danger, though it might help us to clear it, would render 
our vessel of little worth when she came into port. I may 
likewise entertain a hope, that this very variety, which 
gives scope to objection and censure, will also afford a 
better chance for approval and satisfaction. 


Of these objectionable parts many must be to me un- 
known; of others some opinion may be formed, and for 
their admission some plea may be stated. 


In the first Letter is nothing which particularly calls for 
remarl:, except possibly the last line—giving a promise 
to the reader that he should both smile and sigh in the 
perusal of the following Letters. This may appear vain, 
and more than an author ought to promise; but let it be 
considered that the character assumed is that of a friend, 
who gives an account of objects, persons, and events, to 
his correspondent, and who was therefore at liberty, with- 
out any imputation of this kind, to suppose in what 
manner he would be affected by such descriptions. 


Nothing, I trust, in the second letter, which relates to 
the imitation of what are called weather-stains on build- 
ings, will seem to any invidious or offensive. I wished to 
make a comparison between those minute and curious 
bodies which cover the surface of some edifices, and those 
kinds of stain which are formed of boles and ochres, and 
laid on with a brush. - Now, as the work of time cannot 
be anticipated in such cases, it may be very judicious to 
have recourse to such expedients as will give to a recent 
structure the venerable appearance of antiquity; and in 
this case, though I might still observe the vast difference 


between the living varieties of nature, and the distant | 


imitation of the artist, yet I would not forbear to make use 
of his dexterity, because he could not clothe my free-stone 
with mucor, lichen, and byssus. 


The wants and mortifications of a poor clergyman are 
the subjects of one portion of the third Letter; and he 
being represented as a stranger in the borough, it may be 
necessary to make some apology for his appearance in the 
poem. Previous to a late meeting of 4 literary society, 
whose benevolent purpose is well known to the public, I 
was induced by a friend to compose a few verses, in which, 
with the general commendation of the design, should be 
introduced a hint that the bounty might be farther ex- 
tended ; these verses a gentleman did me the honour to 
recite at the meeting, and they were printed as an extract 
from the poem, to which in fact they may be called an 
appendage. 


‘Lam now arrived at that part of my work which I may 
expect will bring upon me some animadversion, Religion 


is a subject deeply interesting to the minds of many, ané 
when theseminds are weak, they are often led by a warmth 
of feeling into the violence of causeless resentment: I ar 
thereforeanxious thatmy purposeshould be understood ; ant 
I wish to point out what things they are which an autho! 
may hold up to ridicule and be blameless. In referring t 
the two principal divisions of enthusiastical teachers, I hav: 
denominated them as I conceive they are generally called 
Calvinistic and Arminian Methodists... The Arminians 
though divided, and perhaps subdivided, are still, wher 
particular accuracy is not intended, considered as one body 
having had, for many years, one head, who is yet held i 
high respect by the varying members of the present day: bu 
the Calvinistic societies are to be looked upon rather a 
separate and independent congregations; and it is to on 
of these (unconnected, as is supposed, with any other) | 
more particularly allude. But while I am making use o 
this division, I must entreat that [ may not be considere¢ 
as one who.takes upon him to censure the religiou 
opinions of any society or individual: the reader will fine 
that the spirit of the enthusiast, and not his opinions,— 
his manners, and not his creed, have engaged my atten 
tion. I have nothing to observe of the Calvinist an 
Arminian, considered as such; but my remarks ar 
pointed at the enthusiast and the bigot, at their folly an 
their craft. 


To those readers who have seen the journals of the firs 
Methodists, or the extracts quoted from them by thei 
opposers* in the early times of this spiritual influenza 
are sufficiently known all their leading notions an 
peculiarities; so that I have no need to enter into sucl 
unpleasant inquiries in this place: I have only to observ: 
that their tenets remain the same, and have still th 
former effect on the minds of the converted: there is ye 
that imagined contention with the powers of darkness 
that is at once so lamentable and so ludicrous: ther 
is the same offensive familiarity with the Deity, with | 
full trust and confidence both in the immediate efficacy o 
their miserably delivered supplications, and in the realit; 
of numberless small miracles wrought at their request an 
for their convenience: there still exists that delusion, b 
which some of the most common diseases of the body ar 
regarded as proofs of the malignity of Satan contendin 
for dominion over the soul: and there still remains th 
same wretched jargon, composed of scriptural language 
debased by vulgar expressions, which has a kind of mysti 
influence on the minds of the ignorant. It will be reco! 
lected that it is the abuse of those scriptural terms whic 
I conceive to be improper: they are doubtless most sign 
ficant and efficacious when used with propriety ; but it i 
painful to the mind ofa soberly devout person, when h 
hears every rise and fall of the animal spirits, every whir 
and notion of enthusiastic ignorance, expressed in th 
venerable language of the apostles and evangelists. 


The success of these people is great, but not surprising 
as the powers they claim are given, and come not ¢ 
education, many may, and therefore do, fancy they ar 
endowed with them; so that they who do not venture t 
become preachers, yet exert the minor gifts, and gai 
reputation for the faculty of prayer, as soon as they ca 
address the Creator in daring flights of unpremeditate 
absurdity. The less indigent gain the praise of hospitalit) 
and the more harmonious become distinguished in the’ 
choirs: curiosity is kept alive by succession of minister: 
and self-love is flattered by the consideration that the 
are the persons at whom the world wonders; add to thi: 
that, in many of them, pride is gratified by their cons 
quence as new members of a sect whom their conversio 
pleases, and by the liberty, which as seceders they tak 
of speaking contemptuously of the Church and minister 
whom they have relinquished. 


Of those denominated Calvinistic Methodists, I ha 
principally one sect in view, or, to adopt the term ¢ 
its founder, a church. This church consists of sever: 


* Methodists and Papists compared ; Treatise on Grac 
by Bishop Warburton, &c. 
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congregations in town and country, unknown perhaps in 
many parts of the kingdom, but, where known, the cause 
of much curiosity and some amusement. To such of my 
readers as may judge an enthusiastic teacher and his pecu- 
liarities to be unworthy any serious attention, I would 
observe that there is something unusually daring in the 
boast of this man, who claims the authority of a messenger 
sent from God, and declares without hesitation that his 
call was immediate; that he is assisted by the sensible 
influence of the Spirit, and that miracles are perpetually 
wrought in his favour and for his convenience. 
_ As it was and continues to be my desire to give proof 
that I had advanced nothing respecting this extraordinary 
Person, his operations or assertions, which might not be 
: justified by quotations from his own writings, I 
had collected several of these, and disposed them under 
heads; but I found that by this means a very 
Sipropordon share of attention must be given to the 
subject, and after some consideration, I have determined 
to relinquish the design; and should any have curiosity to 
‘search whether my representation of the temper and dis- 
osition, the spirit and manners, the knowledge and capa- 
ity, of a very popular teacher be correct, he is referred to 
bout fourscore pamphlets, whose titles will be found on 
the covers of the late editions of the Bank of Faith, itself 
2 wonderful performance, which (according tv the turn 
of mind in the reader) will either highly excite, or totally 
sh curiosity. In these works will be abundantly 
)seen, abuse and contempt of the Church of England and 
al Titatshers; vengeance and virulent denunciation against 
ll offenders; scorn fer morality and heathen virtue, with 
C kind of learning which the author possesses, and his 
eculiar style of composition. A few of the titles placed 
Ow will give some informatlon to the reader respecting 
je merit and design of those performances *. 
bi _ Asmany of the preacher's subjects are controverted and 
nice questions in divinity, he has sometimes allowed him- 
relaxation from the severity of study, and favoured 
} admirers with the effects of an humbler kind of inspi- 
ration, viz. that of the Muse. It must be confessed that 
e flights of fancy are very humble, and have nothing 
_ that daring and mysterious nature which the prose of 
the author leads us to expect. The Dimensions of eternal 
Le is a title of one of his more learned productions, 
rith which might have been expected (as a fit companion), 
The Bounds of infinite Grace; but no such work appears, 
d possibly the author considered one attempt of this 
tind was sufficient to prove the extent and direction of his 
bilities, 
Of the whole of this mass of inquiry and decision, of 
lenunciation and instruction, (could we suppose it read 
by intelligent persons,) different opinions would probably 
be e formed ; the more indignant and severe would condemn 
the whole as the produce of craft and hypocrisy, while the 
e lenient would allow that such things might originate 
Fihe wandering imagination of a dreaming enthusiast. 


_ None of my readers will, I trust, do meso much injustice 
1s to suppose I have here any other motive than a vindica- 
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tior of what I have advanced in the verses which describe 
thi kind of character, or that 1 had there any other pur- 
pose than to express (what I conceive to be) justifiable 
inc lignation against the assurance, the malignity, and 
«what is of more importance) the pernicious influence of 
such sentiments on the minds of the simple and ignorant, 
who, if they give credit to his relations, must be no more 
‘ n tools and instruments under the control and manage- 


nt of one called to be their Apostle. 


: Nothing would be more easy for me, as I have observed, 
in to bring forward quotations such as would justify all 


_* Barbar, in two parts; Bond-Child; Cry of Little- 
a ith; Satan’s Lawsuit ; Forty Stripes for Satan; Myrrh 
aT Odour of Saints; the Naked Bow of God; Rule and 
Ri dle; Way and Fare for Wayfaring Men; Utility of the 
Books and Excellency of the Parchments ; Correspondence 
Mime Noctua, Aurita, (the words so separated,) and 
mela, &c. 


I have advanced; but even had I room, I cannot tell 
whether there be not something degrading in such kind 
of attack: the reader might smile at those miraculous 
accounts, but he would consider them and the language 
of the author as beneath his further attention: I therefore 
once more refer him to those pamphlets, which will afford 
matter for pity and for contempt, by which some would be 
amused and others astonished—not without sorrow, when 
they reflect that thousands look up to the writer as a man 
literally inspired, to whose wants they administer with 
their substance, and to whose guidance they prostrate 
their spirit and understanding. 


Having been so long detained by this Letter, I must not 
permit my desire of elucidattng what may seem obscure, 
or of defending what is liable to misconstruction, any 
further to prevail over a wish for brevity, and the fear of 
giving an air of importance to subjects which have per- 
haps little in themselves. 


The circumstance recorded in the fifth Letter is a fact; 
although it may appear to many almost incredible, that, 
in this country, and but few years since, a close and suc- 
cessful man should be a stranger to the method of increas- 
ing money by the loan of it. The Minister of the place 
where the honest Fisherman resided, has related to me 
the apprehension and suspicion he witnessed: with 
trembling hand and dubious look, the careful man re- 
ceived and surveyed the bond given to him; and after a 
sigh or two of lingering mistrust, he placed it in the coffer 
whence he had just before taken his cash ; for which, and 
for whose increase, he now indulged a belief, that it was 
indeed both promise and security. 


If the Letter which treats of Inns should be found to 
contain nothing interesting or uncommon; if it describe 
things which we behold every day, and some which we 
do not wish to behold at any time; let it be considered 
that this Letter is one of the shortest, and that from a 
Poem whose subject was a Borough, populous and wealthy, 
these places of public accommodation could not, without 
somedmpropriety, be excluded. 


T entertain the strongest, because the most reasonable 
hope, that no liberal practitioner in the Law will be 
offended by the notice taken of dishonourable and crafty 
attorneys. The increased difficulty of entering into the 
profession will in time render it much more free than it 
now is, from those who disgrace it ; at present such persons 
remain; and it would not be difficult to give instances of 
neglect, ignorance, cruelty, oppression, and chicanery ; 
nor are they by any means confined to one part of the 
country: quacks and impostors are indeed in every pro- 
fession, as well with a license as without one. The cha- 
racter and actions of Swallow might doubtless be contrasted 
by the delineation of an able and upright solicitor; but 
this Letter is of sufficient length, and such persons, without 
question, are already known to my readers. 


When I observe, under the article Physic, that the young 
and less experienced physician will write rather with a 
view of making himself known, than to investigate and 
publish some useful fact, I would not be thought to extend 
this remark to all the publications of such men. I could 
point out a work, containing experiments the most judi- 
cious, and conclusions the most interesting, made by a 
gentleman, then young, which would have given just 
celebrity to a man after long practice. The observation is 
nevertheless generally true: many opinions have been 
adopted and many books written, not that the theory 
might be well defended, but that a young physician might 
be better known. 


If I have in one Letter praised the good-humour of a man 
confecsedly too inattentive to business, and, in another, if 
I have written somewhat sarcastically of ‘* the brick- 
floored parlour which the butcher lets;” be credit given to 
me, that in the one case I had no intention to apologise 
for idleness, nor any design in the other to treat with 
contempt the resources of the poor. The good-humour is 
considered as the consolation of disappointment, and the 
room is so mentioned because the lodger is vain. Most of 
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my readers will perceive this; but I shall be sorry if by 
any Iam supposed to make pleas for the vices of men, 
or treat their wants and infirmities with derision or with 
disdain. 


It is probable, that really polite people, with cultivated 
minds and harmonious tempers, may judge my description 
of a Card-club conversation to be highly exaggerated, if 
not totally fictitious; and I acknowledge that the club 
must admit a particular kind of members to afford such 
specimens of acrimony and objurgation: yet that such 
language is spoken, and such manners exhibited, is most 
certain, chiefly among those who, being successful in life, 
without previous education, not very nice in their feelings, 
or very attentive to improprieties, sit down to game with 
no other view than that of adding the gain of the evening 
to the profits of the day; whom therefore disappointment 
in itself makes angry, and, when caused by another, resent- 
ful and vindictive. 


The Letter on Itinerant Players will to some appear too 
harshly written, their profligacy exaggerated, and their 
distresses magnified; but though the respectability of a 
part of these people may give us a more favourable view 
of the whole body, though some actors be sober, and some 
managers prudent ; still there is vice and misery left, more 
than sufficient to justify my description. But if I could 
find only one woman who (passing forty years on many 
stages, and sustaining many principal characters) laments, 
in her unrespected old age, that there was no workhouse 
to which she could legally sue for admission; if I could 
produce only one female, seduced upon the boards, and 
starved in her lodging, compelled by her poverty to sing, 
and by her sufferings to weep, without any prospect but 
misery, or any consolation but death; if I could exhibit 
only one youth who sought refuge from parental authority 
in the licentious freedom of a wandering company: yet, 
with three such examples, I should feel myself justified 
in tho account I have given:—but such characters and 
sufferings are common, and there are few of these societies 
which could not show members of this description. To 
some, indeed, the life has its satisfactions: they never 
expected to be free from labour, and their present kind 
they think is light: they have no delicate ideas of shame, 
and therefore duns and hisses give them no other pain 
than what arises from the fear of not being trusted, joined 
with the apprehension that they may have nothing: to 
subsist upon except their credit. 


For the Alms-house itself, its governors and inhabitants, 
T have not much to offer, in favour of the subject or of the 
characters. One of these, Sir Denys Brand, may be con- 
sidered as too highly placed for an author (who seldom 
ventures above middle life) to delineate; and indeed I had 
some idea of reserving him for another occasion, where he 
might have appeared with those in hisown rank; but then 
it is most uncertain whether he would ever appear, and he 
has been so many years prepared for the public, whenever 
opportunity might offer, that I have at length given him 
place, and though with his inferiors, yet as a ruler over 
them. Of these, one (Benbow) may be thought too low 
and despicable to be admitted here; but he is a Borough 
character, and, however disgusting in some respects a 
picture may be, it will please some, and be tolerated by 
many, if it can boast that one merit of being a faithful 
likeness. 


Blaney and Clelia, a male and female inhabitant of this 
mansion, are drawn at some length ; and I may be thought 
to have given them attention which they do not merit. 
I plead not for the originality, but for the truth of the 
character ; and though it may not be very pleasing, it may 
be useful to delineate (for certain minds) these mixtures 
of levity and vice; people who are thus incurably vain and 
determinately worldly; thus devoted to enjoyment and 
insensibleof shame, and somiserably fond of theirpleasures, 
that they court even the remembrance with eager solici- 
tation, by conjuring up the ghosts of departed indulgences 
with all the aid that memory can afford them. These 
sharacters demand some attention, because they hold out 


- 


a warning to that numerous class of young people who ar 
too lively to be discreet; to whom the purpose of life i 
amusement, and who are always in danger of falling int 
vicious habits, because they have too much activity to b 
quiet, and too little strength to be steady. 


The characters of the Hospital Directors were writte1 
many years since, and, so far as I was capable of judging 
are drawn with fidelity. I mention this circumstance 
that, if any reader should find a difference in the versifica 
tion or expression, he will be thus enabled to account for it 


The Poor are here almost of necessity introduced, fo 
they must be considered, in every place, as a large an 
interesting portion of its inhabitants. I am aware of th 
great difficulty of acquiring justnotions on the maintenance 
and management of this class of our fellow-subjects, and 
forbear to express any opinion of the various modes whicl 
have been discussed or adopted: of one method only — 
venture to give my sentiments, that of collecting the poo 
of a hundred into one building: this admission of a vas 
number of persons, of all ages and both sexes, of ver, 
different inclinations, habits, and capacities, into a society 
must, at a first view, I conceive, be looked upon as a caus 
of both vice and misery; nor does any thing which I hay 
heard or read, invalidate the opinion; happily, it is no 
a prevailing one, as these houses are, I believe, still con 
fined to that part of the kingdom where they originated. 


To this subject follow several letters describing the follie 
and crimes of persons in lower life, with one relation of : 
happier and more consolatory kind. It has been a subjec 
of greater vexation to me than such trifle ought to be, tha 
I could not, without destroying all appearance of arrange 
ment, separate these melancholy narratives, and place th 
fallen clerk in office at a greater distance from the clerk o 
the parish, especially as they resembled each ‘other it 
several particulars; both being tempted, seduced, an 
wretched. Yet are there, I conceive, considerable mark 
of distinction: their guilt is of different kind; nor woul 
either have committed the offence of the other. The cler] 
of the parish could break the commandment, but he coul 
not have been induced to have disowned an article of tha 
creed for which he had so bravely contended, and on whicl 
he fully relied ; and the upright mind of the clerk in offie 
would have secured him from being guilty of wrong an 
robbery, though his weak and vacillating intellect coul 
not preserve him from infidelity and profaneness. Thei 
melancholy is nearly alike, but not its consequences 
Jachin retained his belief, and though he hated life, hi 
could never be induced to quit it voluntarily; but Abe 
was driven to terminate his misery in a way which th 
unfixedness of his religious opinions rather accelerate 
than retarded. Iam therefore not without hope that th 
more observant of my readers will perceive many marks 0 
discrimination in these characters. “ 


The life of Ellen Orford, though sufficiently burthene: 
with error and misfortune, has in it little besides, whic! 
resembles those of the above unhappy men, and is stil 
more unlike that of Grimes in a subsequent Letter. Ther 
is in this character cheerfulness and resignation, a mor 
uniform piety, and an immovable trust in theaid of religion 
this, with the light texture of the introductory part, will 
I hope, take off from that idea of sameness which th 
repetition of crimes,and distresses is likely to create. Thi 
character of Grimes, his obduracy and apparent want 0 
feeling, his gloomy kind of misanthropy, the progress o 
his madness, and the horrors of his imagination, I mus 
leave to the judgment and observation of my readers, Th 
mind here exhibited, is one untouched by pity, unstung b; 
remorse, and uncorrected by shame: yet is this hardihoos 
of temper and spirit broken by want, disease, solitude, an: 
disappointment ; and he becomes the victim of a distem 
pered and horror-stricken*fancy. It is evident, therefore 
that no feeble vision, no half-visible ghost, not the momen 
tary glance of an unbodied being, nor the half-audibl 
voice of an invisible one, would be created by the continua 
workings of distress on a mind so depraved and flinty 
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The ruffian of Mr. Scott* has a mind of this nature: he 
has no shame or remorse: but the corrosion of hopeless 
| want, the wasting of-unabating disease, and the gloom of 
“unvaried solitude, will have their effect on every nature; 
and the harder that nature is, and the longer time required 
to work upon it, so much the more strong and indelible is 
the impression. This is all the reason Iam able to give, 
why a man of feeling so dull should yet become insane, 
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and why the visions of his distempered brain should be of 
| so horrible a nature. 


| That a letter on Prisons should follow those narratives, 
| is unfortunate, but not to be easily avoided. I confess it 
is not pleasant to be detained so long by subjects so repul- 
sive to the feelings of many, as the sufferings of mankind: 
- but though I assuredly would have altered this arrangement, 
had I been able to have done it by substituting a better, 
_ yet am I not of opinion that my verses, or indeed the verses 
_ of any other person, can so represent the evils and distresses 
_ of life as to make any material impression on the mind, 
_and much less any of injurious nature. Alas! sufferings 
real, evident, continually before us, have not effects very 
_ serious or lasting, even in the minds of the more reflecting 
|) and compassionate; nor indeed does it seem right that the 
pain caused by sympathy should serve for more than a 
_ stimulus to benevolence. If then the strength and solidity 
a of truth placed before our eyes have effect so feeble and 
_ transitory, I need not be very apprehensive that my re- 
presentations of poorhouses and prisons, of wants and 
- sufferings, however faithfully taken, will excite any feelings 
| which can be seriously lamented. It has always been held 
| as asalutary exercise of the mind, to contemplate the evils 
and miseries of our nature: I am not therefore without 
hope, that even this gloomy subject of imprisonment, and 
t more especially the dream of the condemned highwayman, 
| will excitein some mindsthat mingled pity and abhorrence, 

_ which, while it is not unpleasant to the feelings, is useful 
| in its operation: it ties and binds us to all mankind by sen- 
sations common to us all, and in some degree connects us, 
‘without degradation, even to the most miserable and guilty 
| of our fellow-men. 


| 


Our concluding subject is Education ; and some attempt 
"is made to describe its various seminaries, from that of the 
poor widow, who pronounces the alphabet for infants, to 
} seats whence the light of learning is shed abroad on the 
world. If, in this letter, I describe the lives of literary 
| men as embittered by much evil; if they be often disap- 
| pointed, and sometimesunfitted for the world they improve; 
| let it be considered that they are described as men who 
| possess that great pleasure, the exercise of their own talents, 
| and the delight which flows from their own exertions: 


| new ideas leads to incalculable riches, such as gratify the 
| glorious avarice of aspiring and comprehensive minds. 
Here then I place the reward of learning.—Our universities 
| produce men of the first scholastic attainments, who are 
heirs to large possessions, or descendants from noble 
| families. Now, to those so favoured, talents and acquire- 
| ments are, unquestionably, means of arriving at the most 
| elevated and important situations; but these must be the 
lot of a few: in general, the diligence, acuteness, and 
} Perseverance of a youth at the university, have no other 
_ reward than some college-honours.and emoluments, which 
| they desire to exchange, many of them for very moderate 
| incomes in the obscurity of some distant village: so that, 
a stating the: reward of an ardent and powerful mind to 
| consist principally (I might have said entirely) in its own 
d Views, efforts, and excursions, I place it upon a sure foun- 


* Marmion. 


dation, though not one so elevated as the more ambitious 
aspire to. It is surely some encouragement to a studious 


-man to reflect, that if he be disappointed, he cannot be 


without gratification; and that if he gets but a very hum- 
ble portion of what the world can give, he has a continual 
fruition of unwearying enjoyment, of which it has not 
power to deprive him. 


Long as I have detained the reader, I take leave to adda 
few words on the subject of imitation, or, more plainly 
speaking, borrowing. In the course of along poem, and 
more especially of two long ones, it is very difficult to avoid 
a@ recurrence of the same thoughts, and of similar ex- 
pressions; and, however careful I have been myself in 
detecting and removing these kind of repetitions, my 
readers, I question not, would, if disposed to seek them, 
find many remaining. For these I can only plead that 
common excuse—they are the offences of a bad memory, 
and not of voluntary inattention; to which I must add, 
the difficulty (I have already mentioned) of avoiding the 
error: this kind of plagiarism will therefore, I conceive, 
be treated with lenity: and of the more criminal kind, 
borrowing from others, I plead, with much confidence, 
‘not guilty.” But while Iclaim exemption from guilt, I 
do not affirm that much of sentiment and much of ex- 
pression may not be detected in the vast collection of 
English poetry: it is sufficient for an author, that he uses 
not the words or ideas of another without acknowledgment, 
and this, and no more than this, I mean by disclaiming 
debts of the kind ; yet resemblances are sometimes so very 
striking, that it requires faith in a reader to admit they 
were undesigned. A line in the second letter, 


“* And monuments themselves memorials need,”’ 


was written long before the author, in an accidental recourse 
to Juvenal, read— 

be Quandequidem data sunt ipsis quoque fata 8) fe 
and for this I believe the reader will readily give me credit. 
But there is another apparent imitation in the life of 
Blaney (Letter XIV.), a simile of so particular a kind, that 
its occurrence to two writers at the same time must appear 
asan extraordinary event; for this reason I once determined 
to exclude it from the relation; but, as it was truly un- 
borrowed, and suited the place in which it stood, this 
seemed, on after-consideration, to be an act of cowardice, 
and the lines are therefore printed as they were written 
about two months before the very same thought (prosaically 
dressed) appeared in a periodical work of the last summer. 
It is highly probable, in these cases, that both may derive 
the idea from a forgotten but common source ; and in this 
way I must entreat the reader to do me justice, by account- 
ing for other such resemblances, should any be detected. 


‘ I know not whether to some readers the placing two or 
three Latin quotations to a letter may not appear pedantic 
and ostentatious, while both they and the English ones 
may be thought unnecessary. For the necessity I have 
not much to advance; but if they be allowable, (and cer- 
tainly the best writers have adopted them,) then, where 
two or three different subjects occur, so many of these 
mottoes seem to be required : nor will a charge of pedantry 
remain, when it be considered that these things are gene- 
rally taken from some books familiar to the school-boy, 
and the selecting them is facilitated by the use of a book of 
common-place: yet with this help, the task of motto- 
hunting has been so unpleasant to me, that I have in 
various instances given up the quotation I was in pursuit 
of, and substituted such English verse or prose as I could 
find or invent for my purpose. 


Feb. 1810. 
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LETTER I. 
General DBeseription. 


Thete did the Ruler of the deep ordain, 
To build proud navies, 2nd to rule the main. 
Pors's Homer's I11ap, book vi. 1]. 45. 


Such scenes has Deptford, navy-building town, 
Woolwich and Wapping, smelling strong of pitch; 
Such Lambeth, envy of each band and gown, 
And Twickenham such, which fairer acenes enrich. 


Poprsr’s ImrraTion or Spenser. 


Et cum celestibus undis 
Aquoree miscentur aque : caret igaibus ether, 
Cwecaque nox premitur tenebris hiemisque snisque, 
Discutient tamen has, prebentque micantia lumen 
Fulmina: fulmineis ardescunt ignibus unde. 


Ovm, Mer. lib. xi. v. 520. 


THE BOROUGH. 


he Difficulty of describing Town Scenery— A Comparison 
ith certain Views in the Country—The River and ‘Quay 
e Shipping and Business—Ship-Building—Sea-Boys 
_and Port-Views—Village and Town Scenery again com- 
_ pared—Walks from Town—Cottage and adjoining Heath, 
_ &c.—House of Sunday Entertainment—The Sea: A 
_ Summer and Winter View—A Shipwreck at Night, and 
e Effects on Shore—Evening Amusements in the 
_ Borough—An Apology for the imperfect View which 
can be given of these Subjects. 


DEscrIBE the Borough”—though our idle tribe 
May love description, can we so describe, 
That you shall fairly streets and buildings trace, 
‘And all that gives distinction to a place ? 
This cannot be ; yet moved by your request, 
i part I paint—let Fancy form the rest. 


_ Cities and towns, the various haunts of men, 

Require the pencil; they defy the pen: 

Could he, who sang so well the Grecian fleet, 

well have sung of alley, lane, or street? 

Can measured lines these various buildings show, 
he Town-hall Turning, or the Prospect Row? 

n I the seats of wealth and want explore, 

lengthen out my lays from door to door? 


_ Then let thy fancy aid me—I repair 
this tall mansion of our last-year’s mayor, 
Till we the outskirts of the Borough reach, 
And these half-buried buildings next the beach ; 
Where hang at open doors the net and cork, 
While squalid sea-dames mend the meshy work ; 
Till comes the hour, when fishing through the tide, 
The weary husband throws his freight aside ; 
A living mass, which now demands the wife, 

he alternate labours of their humble life. 


an scenes like these withdraw thee from thy 
; wood, 
h emg forest or thy valley’s flood? 
ek then thy garden’s shrubby bound, and look, 
As it steals by, upon the bordering brook ; 
at winding streamlet, limpid, lingering, slow, 
here the reeds whisper when the zephyrs blow ; 
ere in the midst, upon her throne of green, 
is the large lily* as the water’s queen ; 


* The white water-lily (Nymphe@a alba). 
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And makes the current, forced a while to stay, 
Murmur and bubble as it shoots away ; 

Draw then the strongest contrast to that stream, 
And our broad river will before thee seem. 


With ceaseless motion comes and goes the tide, 
Flowing, it fills the channel vast and wide ; 
Then back to sea, with strong majestic sweep 
It rolls, in ebb yet terrible and deep ; 
Here sampire-banks+ and salt-wort} bound the 
flood, 
There stakes and sea-weeds withering on the mud; 
And higher up, a ridge of all things base, 
Which some strong tide has roll’d upon the place. 


Thy gentle river boasts its pigmy boat, 
Urged on by pains, half grounded, half afloat ; 
While at her stern an angler takes his stand, 
And marks the fish he purposes to land ; 
From that clear space, where in the cheerful ray 
Of the warm sun, the scaly people play. 


Far other craft our prouder river shows, 

Hoys, pinks, and sloops; brigs, brigantines, and 
SnOWS : 

Nor angler we on our wide stream descry, 
But one poor dredger where his oysters lie : 
He cold and wet, and driving with the tide, 
Beats his weak arms against his tarry side, 
Then drains the remnant of diluted gin, 
To aid the warmth that languishes within ; 
Renewing oft his poor attempts to beat 
His tingling fingers into gathering heat. 


He shall again be seen when evening comes, 
And social parties crowd their favourite rooms; 
Where, on the table pipes and papers lie, 

The steaming bowl or foaming tankard by ; 

*Tis then, with all these comforts spread around, 
They hear the painful dredger’s welcome sound 5 
And few themselves the savoury boon deny, 

The food that feeds, the living luxury. 


Yon is our quay! those smaller hoys from town, 
Its various wares, for country-use, bring down; 
Those laden waggons, in return, impart 
The country-produce to the city mart ; 

Hark! to the clamour in that miry road, 
Bounded and narrow’d by yon vessels’ load ; 

The lumbering wealth she empties round the place, 
Package and parcel, hogshead, chest and case : 
‘While the loud seaman and the angry hind, 
Mingling in business, bellow to the wind. 


Near these a crew amphibious, in the docks, 
Rear, for the sea, those castles on the stocks : 
See ! the long keel, which soon the waves must hide ; 
See! the strong ribs which form the roomy side ; 
Bolts yielding slowly to the sturdiest stroke, 
And planks§ which curve and crackle in the smoke. 


+ The jointed glasswort.- Salicornia is here meant, not 
the true samphire, the Crithmum maritimum. 

~ The Sarsola of botanists. ‘ 

§ The curvature of planks for the sides of a ship, &c., 
is, I am informed, now generally made by the power of 
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GENERAL DESCRIPTION, 


Around the whole rise cloudy wreaths, and far 
Bear the warm pungence of o’er-boiling tar. 


Dabbling on shore half-naked sea-boys crowd, 
Swim round a ship, or swing upon the shrowd ; 
Or in a boat purloin’d, with paddles play, 

Aud grow {.niliar with the watery way: 

Young though they be, they feel whose sons theyare, 
They know what British seamen do and dare ; 
Proud of that fame, they raise and they enjoy 
The rustic wonder of the village-boy. 


Before you bid these busy scenes adieu, 
Behold the wealth that lies in public view, 
Those far-extended heaps of coal and coke, 
Where fresh-fill’d lime-kilns breath their stifling 

smoke. 

This shall pass off, and you behold, instead, 
The night-fire gleaming on its chalky bed ; 
When from the light-house brighter beams will rise, 
To show the shipman where the shallow lies. 


Thy walks are ever pleasant; every scene 
Is rich in beauty, lively, or serene—— 
Rich—is that varied view with woods around, 
Seen from the seat, within the shrubbery bound ; 
Where shines the distant lake, and where appear 
From ruins bolting, unmolested deer ; 
Lively—the village-green, the inn, the place, 
Where the good widow schools her infant-race. 
Shops, whence are heard the hammer and the saw, 
And village-pleasures unreproved by law ; 
Then how serene! when in your favourite rodm, 
Galesfrom your jasmines soothe the evening gloom; 
When from your upland paddock you look down, 
And just perceive the smoke which hides ths town; 
When weary peasants at the close of day 
Walk to their cots, and part upon the way 5- 
When cattle slowly cross the shallow brook, 
And shepherds pen their folds, and rest upon their 

crook, 


We prune our hedges, prime our slender trees, 
And nothing looks untutor’d and at ease, 
On the wide heath, or in the flowery vale, 
We scent the vapours of the sea-born gale ; 
Broad-beaten paths lead on from stile to stile, 
And sewers from streets the road-side banks defile; 
Our guarded fields a sense of danger show, 
Where garden-crops with corn and clover grow ; 
Fences are form’d of wreck and placed around, 
(With tenters tipp’d) a strong repulsive bound ; 
Wide and deep ditches by the gardens run, 
And there in ambush lie the trap and gun; 
Or yon broad board, which guards each tempting 
“ Like a tall bully, lifts its head and lies.” [prize, 


There stands a cottage with an open door, 
Its garden undefended blooms before : 
Her wheel is still, and overturn’d her stool, 
While the lone widow seeks the neighbouring pool: 
This gives us hope, all views of town to shun— 
No! here are tokens of the sailor-son ; 
That old blue jacket, and that shirt of check, 
And silken kerchief for the seaman’s neck ; 
Sea-spoils and shells from many a distant shore, 
And furry robe from frozen Labrador. 


steam. Fire is nevertheless still used for boats and vi 
of the smaller kind. ' 


_ Our busy streets and sylvan-walks between, 
Fen, marshes, bog and heath, all intervene ; 
Here pits of crag, with spongy, plashy base, 

To some enrich the uncultivated space : 

For there are blossoms rare, and curious rush, 
The gale’s rich balm, and sun-dew’s crimson blusk 
Whose velvet léaf with radiant beauty drest, 
Forms a gay pillow for the plover’s breast. 


Not distant far, a house commodious made 
Se rid yet public stands) for Sunday-trade ; 
hither for this day free, gay parties go, 
Their tea-house walk, their tippling rendezvous} 
There humble couples sit in corner-bowers, 
Or gaily ramble for the allotted hours ; 
Sailors and lasses from the town attend, 
The servant-lover, the apprentice-friend ; 
With ali the idle social tribes who seek, 
And find, their humble pleasures once a week. 


Turn to the watery world !—but who to thee 
(A wonder yet unview’d) shall paint—the sea? 
Various and vast, sublime in all its forms, 
When lull’d by zephyrs, or when roused by stormi 
Its colours changing, when from clouds and sun 
Shades after shades upon the surface run ; 
Embrown’d and horrid now, and now serene, 

In limpid blue, and evanescent green 5 
And oft the foggy banks on ocean lie, j 
Lift the far sail, and cheat the experienced eye * 


Be it the summer-noon: a sandy space 
The ebbing tide has left upon its place ; 
Then just the hot and stony beach above, 
Light twinkling streams in bright confusion move 
(For heated thus, the warmer air ascends, 
And with the cooler in its fall contends)— 
Then the broad bosom of the ocean keeps 
An equal motion ; swelling as it sleeps, 
Then slowly sinking ; curling to the strand, 
Faint, lazy waves o’ercreep the ridgy sand, 
Or tap the tarry boat with gentle blow, 
And back return in silence, smooth and slow. 
Ships in the calm seem anchor’d ; for they glide 
On the still sea, urged solely by the tide ; 
Art thou not present, this calm scene before, 
Where all beside is pebbly length of shore, 
And far as eye can reach, it can discern no mor 


Yet sometimes comes a ruffling cloud to make 
The quiet surface of the ocean shake ; 
As an awaken’d giant withafrown, . 
Might show his wrath, and then to sleep sink dow1 


View now the winter-storm! above, one cloud 
Black and unbroken all the skies o’ershroud ; 
The unwieldy porpoise through the day before, 
Had roll’d in view of boding men on shore ; 
And sometimes hid and sometimes show’d his forn 
Dark as the cloud, and furious as the storm. 


All where the eye delights, yet dreads to roam 
The breaking billows cast the flying foam ) 
Upon the billows rising—all the deep. 

Is restless change ; the waves so swell’d and 


* Of the effect of these mists, known by the name ¢ 
fog-banks, wonderful and indeed incredible relatiens 
given; but their property of appearing to elevate ships 
sea, and to bring them in view, is, I believe, gen 
acknowledged. 
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Breaking and sinking, and the sunken swells, 
Nor one, one moment, in its station dwells : 

} But nearer land you may the billows trace, 

| As if contending in their watery chase ; 

| May watch the mightiest till the shoal they reach, 
{ Then break and hurry to their utmost stretch ; 

} Curl’d as they come, they strike with furious force, 
| And then re-flowing, take their grating course, 

| Raking the rounded flints, which ages past 

| Roll’d by their rage, and shall to ages last. 


| Far off the petrel, in the troubled way 

| Swims with her brood, or flutters in the spray ; 
| She rises often, often drops again, 

| And sports at ease on the tempestuous main. 


| High o’er the restless deep, above the reach 

} Of gunner’s hope, vast flights of wild-ducks stretch; 
} Far as the eye can glance on either side, 

| In a broad space and level line they glide ; 

} All in their wedge-like figures from the north, 

) Day after day, flight after flight, go forth. 


__ In-shore their passage tribes of sea-gulls urge, 
And drop for prey within the sweeping surge ; 

Oft in the rough opposing blast they fiy 

Far back, then turn, and all their force apply, 

| While to the storm they give their weak com- 

plaining ery ; 

| Or clap the sleek white pinion to the breast, 

} And in the restless ocean dip for rest. 


i 


} Darkness begins to reign; the louder wind 

}| Appals the weak and awes the firmer mind ; 

But frights not him, whom evening and the spray 
In part conceal—yon prowler on his way : 

" Lo! he has something seen ; he runs apace, 

As if he fear’d companion in the chase ; 

| He sees his prize, and now he turns again, 

| Slowly and sorrowing—“ Wasyour search in vain ?” 
Gruffly he answers, “’Tis a sorry sight ! 

| Aseaman’s body: there’ll be more to-night !” 


Hark! to those sounds! they’re from distressatsea: 
| How quick they come! What terrors may there be! 
| Yes, ’tis a driven vessel: I discern 
} Lights, signs of terror, gleaming from the stern ; 
Others behold them too, and from the town 
| In various parties seamen hurry down ; 

Their wives pursue, and damsels urged by dread, 
| Lest men so dear be into danger led; _| 
} Their head the gown has hooded, and their call 
} {hn this sad night is piercing like the squall; [meet, 
} They feel their kinds of power, and when they 
| Chide, fondle, weep, dare, threaten, or entreat. 


| See one poor girl, all terror and alarm, 
Has fondly seized upon her lover’s arm ; 
Thou shalt not venture ;” and he answers “ No! 


| I will not”—still she cries, “Thou shalt not go.” 


| Can through such breakers or such billows float ; 
| Yet may they view these lights upon the beach, 
Which yield them hope, whom help can neverreach, 


| _ Fromparted clouds the moonherradiance throws 

| On the wild waves, and all the danger shows ; 

But shows them beaming in her shining vest, 
errific splendour! gloom in glory drest ! 


This for a moment, and then clouds again 
Hide every beam, and fear and darkness reign. 


But hear we now those sounds? do lights ap 
I see them not ! the storm alone I hear: [pear ’ 
And lo! the sailors homeward take their way ; 
Man must endure—let us submit and pray. 


Such are our winter-views ; but night comes on-- 
Now business sleeps and daily cares are gone ; 
Now parties form, and some their friends assist 
To waste the idle hours at sober whist ; 

The tavern’s pleasure, or the concert’s charm, 
Unnumber’d moments of their sting disarm ; 
Play-bills and open doors a crowd invite, 

To pass off one dread portion of the night ; 
And show and song and luxury combined, 
Lift off from man this burthen of mankind. 


Others adventurous walk abroad and meet 
Returning parties pacing through the street ; 
When various voices, in the dying day, 

Hum in our walks, and greet us in our way ; 
When tavern-lights flit on from room to room, 
And guide the tippling sailor staggering home: 
There as we pass, the jingling bells betray 
How business rises with the closing day: 

Now walking silent, by the river’s side, 

The ear perceives the rippling of the tide ; 

Or measured cadence of the lads who tow 
Some enter’d hoy, to fix her in her row; 

Or hollow sound, which from the parish-bell 
To some departed spirit bids farewell! 


Thus shall you something of our BorouGH know, | 
Far as a verse with fancy’s aid can show ; 
Of sea or river, of a quay or street, i 
The best description must be incomplete ; 
But when a happier theme succeeds, and when 
Men are our subjects and the deeds of men ; 
Then may we find the muse in happier style, 
And we may sometimes sigh and sometimes smiie. | 


LETTER II. 
Che Church. 


Festinat enim decurrere velox 

Flosculus anguste misereque breviasima vite 
Portio! dum bibimus, dum serta, unguenta, puellas 
Poscimus, obrepit non intellecta senectus. 


Juy. Sar. ix. 1 198 


And when at last thy love shall die, 
ilt thou receive his parting breath ? 
Wilt thou repress each struggling sigh, 
And cheer with smiles the bed of death ? ¥ 
ERCY. 


THE CHURCH. 


Several Meanings of the word Church.—The Building so 
called, here intended.—Its Antiquity and Grandeur.— 
Columns and Aisles.—The Tower: the Stains made by 
Time compared with the mock Antiquity of the Artist.— 
Progress of Vegetation on such Buildings—Belis—Tombs: 
one indecay.—Mural Monuments, and the nature of their 
Inscriptions—An Instance in a departed Burgess— 
Church-yard Graves—Mourners for the Dead—A Story 
of a betrothed Pair in humble Life, and Effects of Grief 
in the Survivor. 


« Wuatisa church ?”—Let truth and reason speak, 
They would reply, “ The faithful, pure, and meek 
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THE CHURCH.. 


From Christian folds, the one selected race, 
Of all professions, and in every place.” 


« What is a church ?”—“ A flock,” our vicar cries, 
* Whom bishops govern, and whom priests advise ; 
Wherein are various states and due degrees, 
The bench for honour, and the stall for ease ; 
That ease be mine, which, after all his cares, 
‘rhe pious, peaceful prebendary shares.” 


“ What is a church ?’’—Our honest sexton tells, 
«Tis a tall building, with a tower and bells ; 
Where priest and clerk with joint exertion strive 
To keep the ardour of their flock alive ; 

That, by his periods eloquent and grave ; 
This, by responses, and a well-set stave : 
These for the living ; but when life be fled, 
[ toll myself the requiem for the dead.” 


*Tis to this church I call thee, and that place, 
Where slept our fathers when they’d run their race: 
We too shall rest, and then our children keep 
Their road in life, and then, forgotten, sleep ; 
Meanwhile the building slowly falls away, 

And, like the builders, will in time decay. 


The old foundation—but it is not clear 
When it was laid—you care not for the year; 
On this, as parts decay’d by time and storms, 
Arose these varied disproportion’d forms ; 
Yet Gothic, all the learn’d who visit us 
(And our small wonders) have decided thus: 
* Yon noble Gothic arch,” “That Gothic door ;” 
So have they said; of proof you’ll need no more. 


Here large plain columns rise in solemn style, 
You’d love the gloom they make in either aisle ; 
When the sun’s rays, enfeebled as they pass 
(And shorn of splendour) through the storied glass, 
Faintly display the figures on the floor, 

Which pleased distinctly in their place before. 


But ere you enter, yon bold tower survey, 
Tall and entire, and venerably grey, 
For time has soften’d what was harsh when new, 
And now the stains are all of sober hue ; 
The living stains which nature’s hand alone, 
Profuse of life, pours forth upon the stone ; 
For ever growing ; where the common eye 
Can but the bare and rocky bed desery : 
There Science loves to trace her tribes minute, 
The juiceless foliage, and the tasteless fruit ; 
There she perceives them round the surface creep, 
And while they meet, their due distinctions keep ; 
Mix’d but not blended; each its name retains, 
And these are nature’s ever-during stains. 


And would’st thou, artist! with thy tints and 
brush, [blush ? 

Form shades like these? pretender, where thy 
In three short hours shall thy presuming hand 
The effect of three slow centuries command ?* 
Thou may’st thy various greens and greys contrive, 
They are not lichens, nor like aught alive ;— 
But yet proceed, and when thy tints are lost, 
Filed in the shower, or crumbled by the frost; 


* If it should be objected, that centuries are not slower 
than hours, because the speed of time must be uniform; I 
would answer, that I understand so much, and mean that 
they are slower in no other sense, than because they are 
not finished so soun. 


When all thy work is done away as clean 

As if thou never spreadst thy grey and green; 
Then may’st thou see how nature’s work is done, 
How slowly true she lays her colours on; 
When her least speck upon the hardest flint 
Has mark and form and is a living tint ; 

And so embodied with the rock, that few 

Can the small germ upon the substance view.} 


Seeds, to our eye invisible, will find 

On the rude rock the bed that fits their kind; . 
There, in the rugged soil, they safely dwell, 
Till showers and snows the subtle atoms swell, __ 
And spread the enduring foliage; then we trace _ 
The freckled flower upon the flinty base ; 
These all increase, till in unnoticed years 
The stony tower as grey with age appears; | 
With coats of vegetation, thinly spread, ° 
Coat above coat, the living on the dead: . 
These then dissolve to dust, and make a way | 
For bolder foliage, nursed by their decay: 
The long-enduring ferns in time will all : 
Die and depose their dust upon the wall; 
Where the wing’d seed may rest till many a flower : 
Show Flora’s triumph o’er the falling tower. 


But ours yet stands, and has its bells renown’d 
For size magnificent and solemn sound ; 
Each has its motto: some contrived to tell, 
In monkish rhyme, the uses of a bell ;} 
Such wondrous good, as few conceive could spring 
From ten loud coppers when their clappers swing. 
Enter’d the church, we to a tomb proceed, 
Whose names and titles few attempt to read ; : 
Old English letters, and those half picked out, 
Leave us, unskilful readers, much in doubt ; 
Our sons shall see its more degraded state ; 
The tomb of grandeur hastens to its fate ; 
That marble arch our sexton’s favourite show, 
With all those ruff’d and painted pairs below; 
The noble lady and the lord who rest 
Supine, as courtly dame and warrior drest ;~ j 
All are departed from their state sublime, 4 
Mangled and wounded in their war with time h 
Colleagued with mischief; here a leg is fled, 
And lo! the daron with but half a head ; 
Midway is cleft the arch; the very base 
Is batter’d round and shifted from its place. 


eae See 


Wonder not, mortal, at thy quick decay— 
See! men of marble piece-meal melt away ; 
When whose the image we no longer read, 
But monuments themselves memorials need.$ d 


7 


+ This kind of vegetation, as it begins upon siliceous 
stones, is very thin, and frequently not\to be distinguish 
from the surface of the flint. The Byssus Jolithus of Lin- 
nzus (Lepraria Jolilhus of the present system‘, an adh 
sive carmine crust on rocks and old buildings, was, even 
by scientific persons, taken for the substance on which i 
spread. A great variety of these minute vegetables are 
be found in some parts of the coast, where the beach 
formed of stones of various kind, is undisturbed, and e; 
posed to every change of weather: in this situation, 
different species of lichen, in their different stages 
growth, have an appearance interesting and agreeal 
even to those who are ignorant of and indifferent to 
cause. 

+ The several purposes for which bells are used, are 
pressed in two Latin verses of this kind. 

§ Quandoquidem data sunt ipsis quoque fata sepulchris. 

Juv, Sat. x, 14 


With few such stately proofs of grief or pride 
| 
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By wealth erected, is our church supplied ; 
But we have mural tablets, every size, 
That woe could wish, or vanity devise. 


Death levels man,—the wicked and the just ; 
The wise, the weak, lie blended in the dust ; 
And by the honours dealt to every name, 

The king of terrors seems to level fame. 
—See! here lamented wives, and every wife 
The pride and comfort of her husband’s life ; 
Here, to her spouse, with every virtue graced, 
‘His mournful widow has a trophy placed ; 
And here ’tis doubtful if the duteous son, 

Or the good father, be in praise outdone. 


This may be nature; when our friends we lose, 

Our alter’d feelings dictate to our views ; 

What in their tempers teased us or distress’d, 

Is, with our anger and the dead, at rest ; 

And much we grieve, no longer trial made, 

For that impatience which we then display’d ; 
Now to their love and worth of every kind, 

A soft compunction turns the afflicted mind ; 
Virtues neglected then, adored become, 

And graces slighted blossom on the tomb. 


*Tis well; but let not love nor grief believe, 
That we assent (who neither loved nor grieve) 
To all that praise, which on the tomb is read, 
To all that passion dictates for the dead ; 

But more indignant, we the tomb deride, 
Whose bold inscription Flattery sells to Pride. 


Read of this Burgess—on the stone appear 
How worthy he! how virtuous! and how dear! 
What wailing was there when his spirit fled, 
How mourn’d his lady for her lord when dead, 
And tears abundant through the town were shed ; 
See! he was liberal, kind, religicus, wise, 

And free from all disgrace and all disguise ; 
His sterling worth, which words cannot express, 
Lives with his friends, their pride and their distress. 


All this of Jacob Holmes 2? for his the name; 

He thus kind, liberal, just, religious ?—shame ! 

| What is the truth? Old Jacob married thrice ; 
He dealt in coals, and avarice was his vice ; 
He ruled the Borough when his year came on, 
And some forget, and some are glad, he’s gone ; 
For never yet with shilling could he part, 

| But when it left his hand, it struck his heart. 


Yet, here will love its last attentions pay, 
And place memorials on these beds of clay. 
| Large level stones lie flat upon the grave, 
And half a century’s sum and tempest brave ; 
But many an honest tear and heartfelt sigh, 
Have followed those who now unnoticed lie: 
Of these what numbers rest on every side ! 
Without one token left by grief or pride ; 
Their graves soon levell’d to the earth, and then 
Will other hillocks rise o’er other men ; 
Daily the dead on the decay’d are thrust, 
And generations follow, “dust to dust.” 


_ Yes! there are real mourners—I have seen 
A fair, sad girl, mild, suffering, and serene ; 
Attention (through the day) her duties claim’d, 
And to be useful as resign’d she aim’d: 

Neatly she dress’d, nor vainly seein’d to expect 
Pity for grief, or pardon for neglect ; 


But when her wearied parents sunk to sleep, 
She sought her place to meditate and weep: 
Then to her mind was all the past display’d, 
That faithful memory brings to sorrow’s aid: 
For then she thought on one regretted youth, 
Her tender trust, and his unquestion’d truth ; 
In every place she wander’d, where they’d been, 
And sadly-sacred held the parting-scene ; 
Where last for sea he took his leave—that place 
With double interest would she nightly trace ; 
For long the courtship was, and he would say, 


‘ Each time he sail’d— This once, and then the day :” 


Yet prudence tarried, but when last he went, 
He drew from pitying love a full consent. 


Happy he sail’d, and great the care she took, 
That he should softly sleep, and smartly look ; 
White was his better linen, and his check 
Was made more trim than any on the deck ; 
And every comfort men at sea can know, 

Was hers to buy, to make, and to bestow: 

For he to Greenland sail’d, and much she told 
How he should guard against the climate’s cold ; 
Yet saw not danger; dangers he’d withstood, 
Nor could she trace the fever in his blood: 

His messmates smiled at flushings in his cheek, 
And he too smiled, but seldom would he speak ; 
For now he found the danger, felt the pain, 
With grievous symptoms he could not explain ; 
Hope was awaken’d as for home he sail’d, 

But quickly sank, and never more prevail’d. 


He call’d his friend, and prefaced with a sigh 
A lover’s message— Thomas, I must die: 
Would I could see my Sally, and could rest 
My throbbing temples on her faithful breast, 

And gazing go !—if not, this trifle take, 

And say, till death I wore it for her sake ; 

Yes! I must die—blow on, sweet breeze, blow on ! 
Give me one look, before my life be gone, 

Oh! give me that, and let me not despair, 

One last fond look—and now repeat the prayer.” 


He had his wish, had more; I will not paint 
The lovers’ meeting: she beheld him faint,— 
With tender fears she took a nearer view, 

Her terrors doubling as her hopes withdrew ; 
He tried to smile, and, half succeeding, said, 
“Yes! I must die;” and hope for ever fled. 


Still long she nursed him ; tenderthoughts mean- 
time 

Were interchanged, and hopes and views sublime. 
To her he came to die, and every day 
She took some portion of the dread away ; 
With him she pray’d, to him his Bible read, 
Soothed the faint heart, and held the aching head: 
She came with smiles the hour of pain to cheer ; 
Apart she sigh’d; alone, she shed the tear ; 
Then, as if breaking from a cloud, she gave 
Fresh light, and gilt the prospect of the grave. 


One day he Gghter seem’d, and they forgot 
The care, the dread, the anguish of their lot ; 
They spoke with cheerfulness, and seem’d to think, 
Yet said not so—* Perhaps he will not sink :” 
A sudden brightness in his look appear’d, 
A sudden vigour in his voice was heard ;— 
She had been reading in the Book of Prayer, 
And led him forth and placed him in his chair ; 
Lively he seem’d, and spoke of all he knew, 
The friendly many, and the favourite few ; 


~~ 
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Nor one that day did he to mind recall, 

But she has treasured, and she loves them all ; 
When in her way she meets them, they appear 
Peculiar people—death has made them dear. 

He named his friend, but then his hand she prest, 
And fondly whisper’d, “Thou must go to rest ;” 
“T go,” he said; but as he spoke, she found 

His hand more cold, and fluttering was the sound! 
Then gazed affrighten’d; but she caught a last, 
A dying look of love, and all was past! 


She placed a decent stone his grave above, 
Neatly engraved—an offering of her love ; 
For that she wrought, for that forsook her bed, 
Awake alike to duty and the dead ; 
She would have grieved, had friends presumed to 
spare 
The least assistance—’twas her proper care. 


Here will she come, and on the grave will sit, 
Folding her arms, in long abstracted fit; 
But if observer pass, will take her round, 
And careless seem, for she would not be found ; 
Then go again, and tnus her hour employ, 
While visions please her, and while woes destroy. 


Forbear, sweet maid! nor be by fancy led, 
To hold mysterious converse with the dead ; 
For sure at length thy thoughts, thy spirits’ pain, 
In this sad conflict will disturb thy brain ; 
All have their tasks and trials; thine are hard, 
But short the time, and glorious the reward ; 
Thy patient spirit to thy duties give, 
Regard the dead, but to the living, live”. 


LETTER III. 
The Vicar—the Curate, se. 


And telling me the sov’relgn’st tning on earth 
Was parmacity for aninward bruise. 

Ssaxsrgrars.—Hew. IV. Act 1. 
So gentle, yet so brisk, so wondrous sweet, 


So fit to prattle at a lady’s feet. 
Cuurcumu. 


Much are the precious hours of youth mispent, 
Imclimbing learning’s rugged, steep ascent. 
When to the top the bold adventurer’s got, 

He reigns vain monarch of a barren spot; 
While in the vale of ignorance below, 

Folly and vice to rank Juxuriance grow; 
Honours and wealth pour in on every side, 
And proud Preferment rolls her gcelden tide, 


Caurcau. 


VICAR. 


lhe lately departed Minister of the Borough—His soothing 
and supplicatory Manner—His cool and timid Affections 
No Praise due to such negative Virtue—Address to Cha- 
racters of this kind—The Vicar's Employments—His 
Talents and moderate Ambition—His Dislike of Innova- 
tion—His mild but ineffectual Benevolence—A Summary 
of his Character. 


* It has been observed to me, that in the first part of 
‘he story I have represented this young woman as resigned 
and attentive to her duties; from which it should appear 
that the concluding adviee is unnecessary: but if the 
reader will construe the expression ‘* to the living live,” 
‘nto the sense—live entirely for them, attend to duties 
wnly which are real, and not those imposed by the imagi- 
nation, I shall have no need to alter theline which termj- 
gates the story. 


CURATE. 

Mode of paying the Borough-Minister—The Curate has no 
such Resources—His Learning and Poverty—Erroneous 
Idea of his Parent—His Feelings as a Husband and 
Father—The dutiful Regard of his numerous Family— 
His Pleasure asa Writer, how interrupted—No Resource 
in the Press—Vulgar Insult—His Account of a Literary 
Society, anda Fund for the Relief of Indigent Authors, &c. 


WuereE ends our chancel in a vaulted space, 
Sleep the departed vicars of the place ; 

Of most, all mention, memory, thought, are past— 
But take a slight memorial of the last. 


To what famed college we our vicar owe, 
To what fair county, let historians show : 
Few now remember when the mild young man, 
Ruddy and fair, his Sunday-task began ; 
Few live to speak of that soft soothing look 
He cast around, as he prepared his book ; 
It was a kind of supplicating smile, 
But nothing hopeless of applause, the while ; 
And when he finish’d, his corrected pride 
Felt the desert, and yet the praise denied. 
Thus he his race began, and to the end 
His constant care was, no man to offend ; 
No haughty virtues stirr’d his peaceful mind, 
Nor urged the priest to leave the flock behind ; 
He was his Master’s soldier, but not one 
To lead an army of his martyrs on : 
Fear was his ruling passion ; yet was love, 
Of timid kind, once known his heart to move ; 
It led his patient spirit where it paid 
Its languid offerings to a listening maid: 
She, with her widow’d mother, heard him speak, 
And sought awhile to find what he would seek: 
Smiling he came, he smiled when he withdrew, 
And paid the same attention to the two; 
Meeting and parting without joy or pain, 
He seem’d to come that he might go again. 
The wondering girl, no prude, but something nice 
At length was chill’d by his unmelting ice ; 
She found her tortoise held such sluggish pace, 
That she must turn and meet him in the chase: 
This not approving, she withdrew till one 
Came, who appear’d with livelier hope to run ; 
Who sought a readier way the heart to move, 
Than by faint dalliance of unfixing love. 


Accuse me not that I approving paint 
Impatient hope or love without restraint ; 
Or think the passions, a tumultuous throng, 
Strong as they are, ungovernably strong: 
But is the laurel to the soldier due, 

Who cautious comes not into danger’s view ! 
What worth has virtue by desire untried, 
When Nature’s self enlists on duty’s side ? 


The married dame in vain assail’d the truth 
And guarded bosom of the Hebrew youth ; 
But with the daughter of the priest of On . 
The love was lawful, and the guard was gone ; 
But Joseph’s fame had lessen’d in our view, 
Had he, refusing, fled the maiden too. ; 


Yet our good priest to Joseph’s praise asp 
As once rejecting what his heart desired ; 
“T am escaped,” he said, when none pursued ; — 
When none attack’d him, “ I am unsubdued 3”? 
“ Oh pleasing pangs of love,” he sang again, _ 
Cold to the joy, and stranger to the pain, | 


& 
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_ | Even in his age would he address the young, 

_ | “I too have felt these fires, and they are strong ;” 
| But from the time he left his favourite maid, 

| To ancient females his devoirs were paid ; 

_ | And still they miss him after morning-prayer ; 
Nor yet successor fills the vicar’s chair, 

Where kindred spirits in his praise agree, 

A happy few, as mild and cool as he ; 

_ | Che easy followers in the female train, 

| Led without love, and captives without chain. 


Ye lilies male ! think (as your tea you sip, 
While the town small-talk flows from lip to lip ; 
Intrigues half-gather’d, conversation scraps, 

__| Kitchen cabals, and nursery mishaps,) 

__ | If the vast world may not some scene produce, 

| | Somestate where your small talents might have use ; 
| Within seraglios you might harmless move, 

*Mid ranks of beauty, and in haunts of love ; 

There from too-daring man the treasures guard, 

| | An easy duty, and its own reward ; 

| | Nature’s soft substitutes, you there might save, 

| | From crime the tyrant, and from wrong the slave. 


|.) 
But let applause be dealt in all we may, 
|| Our-priest was cheerful, and in season gay ; 
_ | His frequent visits seldom fail’d to please ; 
| Easy himself, he sought his neighbour’s ease: 
| To a small garden with delight he came, 
And gave successive flowers a summer’s fame ; 
_ These he presented with a grace his own 
_ To his fair friends,and made their beauties known, 
_ Not without moral compliment ; how they 
1 Like flowers were sweet, and must like flowers 
decay.” 


| |_ Simple he was, and loved the simple truth, 
| Yet had some useful cunning from his youth ; 

| A cunning never to dishonour lent, 

| And rather for defence than conquest meant ; 

| |’Twas fear of power, with some desire to rise, 

| | But not enough to make him enemies ; 

_ | He ever aim’d to please; and to offend 

| | Was ever cautious; for he sought a friend ; 

_ | Yet for the friendship never much would pay, 

_ {Content to bow, be silent, and obey, 

| | And by a soothing suff’rance find his way. 


| Fiddling and fishing were his arts : at times 
__ | He alter’d sermons, and he aim’d at rhymes ; 
_| And his fair friends, not yet intent on cards, 
| | Oft he amused with riddles and charades, 
|_ Mild were his doctrines, and not one discourse 
| But gain’d in softness what it lost in force : 
| Kind his opinions: he would not receive 
An ill report, nor evil act believe ; 
, |“ If true, *twas wrong; but blemish great or small 
Have all mankind; yea, sinners are we all.” 


|__Ifever fretful thought disturb’d his breast— 
If aught of gloom that cheerful mind oppress’d, 
| | It sprang from innovation; it was then 

| He spake of mischief made by restless men ; 
| Not by new doctrines: never in his life 
| Would he attend to controversial strife. 
For sects he cared not—“ They are not of us, 
Nor need we, brethren, their concerns discuss ; 
‘But ’tis the change, the schism at home I feel; 
8 few perceive, and none have skill to heal: 


Not at the altar our young brethren read 
(Facing their flock) the Decalogue and Creed + 
But at their duty, in their desks they stand, ~ 
With naked surplice, lacking hood and band: 
Churches are now of holy song bereft, 

And half our ancient customs changed or left; 
Few sprigs of ivy are at Christmas seen, 

Nor crimson berry tips the holly’s green; 
Mistaken choirs refuse the solemn strain 

Of ancient Sternhold, which from ours amain 
Comes flying forth from aisle to aisle about 
Sweet links of harmony, and long drawn out.” 


These were to him essentials ; all things new 
He deem’d superfluous, useless, or untrue ; 
To all beside indifferent, easy, cold, 
Here the fire kindled, and the woe was told. 


Habit with him was all the test of truth, 
“It must be right: I’ve done it from my youth.” 
Questions he answer’d in as brief a way, 
“Tt must be wrong—it was of yesterday.” 


, Though mild benevolence our priest possess’d, 
*Twas but by wishes or by words express’d: 
Circles in water, as they wider flow, 

The less conspicuous in their progress grow ; 
And when at last they touch upon the shore, 
Distinction ceases, and they’re view’d no more: 
His love, like that last circle, all embraced, 

But with effect that never could be traced. 


Now rests our vicar. They who knew him best, 
Proclaim his life to have been entirely rest ; 
Free from all evils which disturb his mind 
Whom studies vex and controversies blind. 


The rich approved—of them in awe he stood ; 
The poor admired—they all believed him good ; 
The old and serious of his habits spoke ; 

The frank and youthful loved his pleasant joke ; 
Mamma approved a safe contented guest, 

And Miss a friend to back a small request : 

In him his flock found nothing to condemn ; 
Him sectaries liked—he never troubled them ; 
No trifles fail’d his easy mind to please, 

And all his passions sunk in early ease ; 

Nor one so old has left this world of sin, 

More like the being that he enter’d in. 
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Ask you what lands our pastor tithes ?—Alas! 
But few our acres, and but short our grass: 

In some fat pastures of the rich, indeed, 

May roll the single cow or favourite steed ; 
Who, stable-fed, is here for pleasure seen, 

His sleek sides bathing in the dewy green: 
But these, our hilly heath and common wide 
Yield a slight portion for the parish-guide ; 
No crops luxuriant in our borders stand, 

For here we plough the ocean, not the land ; 
Still reason wills that we our pastor pay, 

And custom does it on a certain day : 

Much is the duty, small the legal due, 

And this with grateful minds we keep in view ; 
Each makes his offering, some by habit led, 
Some by the. thought, that all men must be fed ; 
Duty and love, and piety and pride, : 
Have each their force, and for the priest provide. 
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Not thus our curate, one whom all believe 
Pious and just, and for whose fate they grieve ; 
All see him poor, but even the vulgar know 
He merits love, and their respect bestow. 

A man so learn’d you shall but seldom see, 

Nor one so honour’d, so aggrieved as he ;— 

Not grieved by years alone ; though his appear 

Dark and more dark ; severer on seVere ; 

Not in his need,—and yet we all must grant, 

How painful ’tis for feeling age to want ; 

Nor in his body’s sufferings ; yet we know 

Where Time has plough’d, there Misery loves to 
sow; . 

But in the wearied mind, that all in vain 

Wars with distress, and struggles with its pain. 


His father saw hispowers—“ I'll give,” quothhe, 
“ My first-born learning ; ’twill a portion be :” 
Unhappy gift ! a portion for a son ! 
But all he had :—he learn’d, and was undone ! 


Better, apprenticed to an humble trade 
Had he the cassock for the priesthood made, 
Or thrown the shuttle, or the saddle shaped, 
And all these pangs of feeling souls escaped. 


He once had hope—hope ardent, lively, light ; 
His-feelings pleasant, and his prospects bright : 
Eager of fame, he read, he thought, he wrote, 
Weigh’d the Greek page, and added note on note ; 
At morn, at evening, at his work was he, 

And dream’d what his Euripides would be. 


Then care began ;—he loved, he woo’d, he wed ; 
Hope cheer’d him still,and Hymen bless’d his bed— 
A curate’s bed ! then came the woeful years ; 
The husband’s terrors, and the father’s tears ; 

A wife grown feeble, mourning, pining, vex’d, 
With wants and woes—hby daily cares perplex’d ; 
No more a help, a smiling, soothing aid, 

But boding, drooping, sickly, and afraid. 


A kind physician, and without a fee, 
Gave his opinion—“ Send her to the sea.’’ 
“ Alas!” the good man answer’d, “can I send 
A friendless woman ? can I find a friend 2 
No ; I must with her, in her need, repair 
To that new place ; the poor lie every where ;— 
Some priest will pay me for my pious pains : ”— 
He said, he came, and here he yet remains. 


Behold his dwelling, this poor hut he hires, 
Where he from view, though not from want retires ; 
Where four fair daughters, and five sorrowing sons, 
Partake his sufferings, and dismiss his duns ; 

All join their efforts, and in patience learn 
To want the comforts they aspire to earn ; 
For the sick mother something they’d obtain, 
To soothe her grief and mitigate her pain ; 
For the sad father something they’d procure, 
To ease the burthen they themselves endure. 


Virtues like these at once delight and press 
On the fond father with a proud distress ; 
On all around he looks with care and love, 
Grieved to behold, but happy to approve. , 

Then from his care, his love, his grief, he steals, 
And by himself an author’s pleasure feels ; 

Each line detains him ; he omits not one, 
And all the sorrows of his state are gone,— 


Alas! even then, in that delicious hour, 
He feels his fortune and laments its power. 


Some tradesman’s bill his wandering eyes engage, 
Some scrawl for payment thrust ’twixt page and 


page 5 
Some bold, loud rapping at his humble door, 
Some surly message he has heard before, 
Awake, alarm, and tell him he is poor. 


An angry dealer, vulgar, rich, and proud, 
Thinks of his bill, and passing, raps aloud ; 
The elder daughter oy makes him way— 
“ T want my money, and I cannot stay: 
My mill is stopp’d; what, Miss! I cannot grind, 
Go tell your father he must raise the wind :” 
Still trembling, troubled, the dejected maid 
Says, “Sir! my father !—” and then stops afraid: 
Even his hard heart is soften’d, and he hears 
Her voice with pity ; he respects her tears ; 
His stubborn features half admit a smile, 
And his tone softens— Well! I’ll wait awhile.” 


Pity! a man so good, so mild, so meek, 
At such an age, should have his bread to seek ; 
And all those rude and fierce attacks to dread, 
That are more harrowing than the want of bread: 
Ah! who shall whisper to that misery peace! 
And say that want and insolence shall cease? 


“ But why not publish?”’—those who know too 
Dealers in Greek, are fearful ’twill not sell ; [well, 
Then he himself is timid, troubled, slow, 

Nor likes his labours nor his griefs to show ; 
The hope of fame may in his Taae have place, 
But he has dread and horror of disgrace ; 

Nor has he that confiding easy way, 

That might his learning and himself display ; 
But to his work he from the world retreats, 
And frets and glories o’er the favourite sheets. 


But see! the man himself; and sure I trace 
Signs of new joy exulting in that face 
O’er care that sleeps—we err, or we discern 
Life in thy looks—the reason may we learn ? 


“ Yes,” he replied, “ I’m happy, I confess, 
To learn that some are pleased with happiness 
Which others feel—there are who now combine 
The worthiest natures in the best design, / 
To aid the letter’d poor, and soothe such ills as 

mine ; 

We who more keenly feel the world’s contempt, 
And from its miseries are the least exempt ; 
Now hope shall whisper to the wounded breast, 
And grief, in soothing e cpectation, rest. 


“ Yes, I am taught that men who think, who feel, 
Unite the pains of thoughtful men to heal ; F 
Not with disdainful pride, whose bounties make 
The needy curse the benefits they take ; 

Not with the idle vanity that knows 

Only a selfish joy when it bestows ; 

Not with o’erbearing wealth, that, in disdain, 
Hurls the superfluous bliss at groaning pain ; 

But these are men who yield such blest relief, 
That with the grievance they destroy the grief ; 
Their timely aid the needy sufferers find, 

Their generous manner soothes the suffering mind 
Theirs is a gracious bounty, form’d to raise 
Him whom it aids; their charity is praise ; 
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A common bounty may relieve distress, 

But whom the vulgar succour, they oppress ; 
This, though a favour, is an honour too, 
Though mercy’s duty, yet ’tis merit’s due ; 
When our relief from such resources rise, 

All painful sense of obligation dies ; 

And grateful feelings in the bosom wake, 

For ’tis their offerings, not their alms we take. 


“ Long may these founts of charity remain, 
And never shrink, but to be fill’d again ; 
True! to the author they are now confined, 
To him who gave the treasures of his mind, 
His time, his health,and thankless found mankind : 
But there is hope that from these founts may flow 
A side-way stream, and equal good bestow ; 
Good that may reach us, whom the day’s distress 
Keeps from the fame and perils of the press ; 
Whom study beckons from the ills of life, 
And they from study; melancholy strife ! 
Who then can say, but bounty now so free, 
And so diffused, may find its way to me? 


“Yes! I may see my decent table yet 
Cheer’d with the meal that adds not to my debt ; 
May talk of those to whom so much we owe, 
And guess their names whom yet we may not know ; 
Blest we shall say are those who thus can give, * 
And next who thus upon the bounty live ; 
Then shall I close with thanks my humble meal, 
And feel so well—Oh! God! how I shall feel!” 
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LETTER IV. 
Sects and Professions in Weligion. 


But cast your eyes again, 
And view those errors which new sects maintain, 
Or which of old disturb’d the churches’ peaceful reign: 
And we can point each period of the time 
When they began, and who begat the crime; 
Can calculate how long the eclipse endured ; 
Who interposed; what digits were obscured ; 
Of all which are already pass’d nat. 
We kuew the rise, the p: ss and decay. 
RYDEX.—Hinp anv Panrunr, Part II, 


Oh! said the hind, how many sons have you 
Who e¢all you mother, whom yon never knew ? 
But most of them who that relation plead, 
Are such ungracious youths as wish you dead ; 
They gape at rich revenues which you hold, 
And fain would nibble at your grandame gold. 
Hino anb Pantuer. 


SECTS 

Are numerous and successive,—General Effect of false Zeal 
—Deists—Fanatical Idea of Church Reformers—The 
Church of Rome—Baptists—Swedenborgians—Univer- 
salists—Jews. 

Methodists of two kinds; Calvinistic and Arminian. 

The Preaching of a Calvinistic Enthusiast.—His Contempt 
of Learning: Dislike to sound Morality: Why—His Idea 
of Conversion—His Success and Pretensions to Humility. 

The Arminian Teacher of the older Flock—Their Notions 
of the Operations and Power of Satan—Description of 
his Devices—Their Opinion of regular Ministers—Com- 
parison of these with the Preacher himself—A Rebuke 
to his Hearers: introduces a Description of the powerful 
Effects of the Word in the early and awakening Days of 
Methodism. 


* Sects in religion !”—Yes, of every race 

We nurse some portion in our fayour’d place ; 
| Not one warm creature of one growing sect 
} Can say our borough treats him with neglect ; 


Frequent as fashions they with us appear, 

And you might ask, “ How think we for the year’ 
They come to us as riders in a trade, 

And with much art exhibit and persuade. 


Minds are for sects of various kinds decreed, 
As different soils are form’d for different seed ; 
Some when converted sigh in sore amaze, 

And some are rapt in joy’s ecstatic blaze ; 

Others again will change to each extreme, 

They know not why-—as hurried in a dream; 

Unstable they, like water, take all forms, 

Are quick and stagnant; have their calms an 
storms ; 

High on the hills, they in the sun-beams glow, 

Then muddily they move debased and slow ; 

Or cold and frozen rest, and neither rise nor flow 


Yet none the cool and prudent teacher prize, 
On him they dote who wakes their ecstasies ; 
With passions ready primed, such guide they meet 
And warm and.kindle with the imparted heat ; 
*Tis he who wakes the nameless strong desire, 
The melting rapture, and the glowing fire ; 

‘Tis he who pierces deep the tortured breast, 
And stirs the terrors, never more to rest. 


Opposed to these we have a prouder kind, 
Rash without heat ! and without raptures blind ; 
These our glad tidings unconcern’d peruse, 
Search without awe, and without fear refuse ; 
The truths, the blessings, found in sacred writ, 
Call forth their spleen, and exercise their wit ; 
Respect from these nor saints nor martyrs gain, 
The zeal they scorn, and they deride the pain ; 
And take their transient, cool, contemptuous view 
Of that which must be tried, and doubtless—ma; 

be true. 


Friends of our faith we have, whom doubts like 
these, 
And keen remarks and bold objections please ; 
They grant such doubts have weaker minds opprest. 
Till sound conviction gave the troubled rest. _ 


“ But still,’ they ery, “let none their censure: 
spare, 
They but confirm the glorious hopes we share ; 
From doubt, disdain, derision, scorn and lies, 
With five-fold triumph sacred truth shall rise.” 


Yes! I allow, so truth shall stand at last, 
And gain fresh glory by the conflict past :— 
As Solway-moss (a barren mass and cold, 
Death to the seed and poison to the fold) 

The smiling plain and fertile vale o’erlaid, 

Choked the green sod, and kill’d the springing 
blade ; 

That changed by culture, may in time be seen, 

Enrich’d by golden grain, and pasture green ; 

And these fair acres, rented and enjoy’d, 

May those excel by Solway-moss destroy’d.* 


Still must have mourn’d the tenant of the day, 
For hopes destroy’d, and harvests swept away ; 
To him the gain of future years unknown ; 

The instant grief and suffering were his own: 
So must I grieve for many a wounded heart, 
Chill’d by those doubts which bolder minds impart: 


* Foran account of this extraordinary and interesting 
event, I refer my readers to the journals of the year 1772. 
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Truth in the end shall shine divinely clear, 
But sad the darkness till those times appear ; 
Contests for truth, as wars for freedom, yield 
Glory and joy to thése who gain the field: 
But still the christian must in pity sigh 

For all who suffer, and wicertain die. 


Here are, who all the Church maintains approve, 
But yet the Church herself they will not love ; 
In angry speech they blame the carnal tie, 
Which pure religion lost her spirit by ; 
What time from prisons, flames, and tortures led, 
She slumber’d careless in a royal bed ; 
To make, they add, the church’s glory shine, 
Should Diocletian reign, not Constantine. 


“In pomp,” they ery, “is England’s church 
array’d : 

Her cool reformers wrought like men afraid ; 

We would have pulled her gorgeous temples down, 

And spurned her mitre, and defiled her gown ; 

We would have trodden low both bench and stall, 

Nor left a tithe remaining, great or small.” 


Let us be serious—should such trials come, 
Are they themselves prepared for martyrdom ? 
[It seems to us that our reformers knew 
I'he important work they undertook to do ; 

An equal priesthood they were loth to try, 

Lest zeal and care should with ambition die ; 

To them it seem’d that, take the tenth away, 
Yet priests must eat, and you must feed or pay: 
Would they indeed, who hold such pay in scorn, 
Put on the muzzle when they tread the corn? 
Would they all, gratis, watch, and tend the fold, 
Nor take one fleece to keep them from the cold? 


Men are not equal, and ’tis meet and right 
That robes and titles our respect excite ; 
Order requires it; ’tis by vulgar pride 
That such regard is censured and denied ; 
Or by that false enthusiastic zeal, 
That thinks the spirit will the priest reveal, 
And show to all men, by their powerful speech, 
Who are appointed and inspired to teach: 
Alas!’ could we the dangerous rule believe, 
Whom for their teacher should the crowd receive ? 
Since all the varying kinds demand respect, 
All press you on to join their chosen sect, 
Although but in this single point agreed, 
“ Desert your churches, and adopt our creed.” 


We know full well how much our forms offend 
The burthen’d Papist and the simple Friend ; 
Him, who new robes for every service takes, 

And who in drab and beaver sighs and shakes ; 

He on the priest, whom hood and band adorn, 

Looks with the sleepy eye of silent scorn ; 

But him I would not for my friend and guide, 

Who views such things with spleen, or wears with 
pride. 


See next our several sects,—but first behold 
The Church of Rome, who here is poor and old: 
Use not triumphant raillery, or at least, 

Let not thy mother be a whore and beast ; 
Great was her pride indeed in ancient times, 
Yet shall we think of nothing but her crimes? 
Exalted high above all earthly things, 

She placed her foot upon the neck of kings ; 
But some have deeply since avenged the crown, 
And thrown her glory and her honours dewn ; 


Nor neck nor ear ean she of kings command, 
Nor place a foot upon her own fair land. 


Among her sons, with us a quiet few, 

Obscure themselves, her ancient state review ; 
And fond and melancholy glances cast 
On power insulted, and on triumph past: 
They look, they can but look, with many a sigh, 
On sacred buildings doom’d in dust to lie ; 
“On seats,” they tell, “where priest ’mid tapers 

dim {hymn ; 
Breathed the warm prayer, or tuned the midnight 
Where trembling penitents their guilt confess’d, 
Where want had succour, and contrition rest ; 
There weary men from trouble found relief, 
There men in sorrow found repose from grief ; 
To scenes like these the fainting soul retired ; 
Revenge and anger in these cells expired ; 
By pity soothed, remorse lost half her fears, 
And soften’d pride dropp’d penitential tears. 


“ Then convent-walls and nunnery-spires arose, 
In pleasant spots which monk or abbot chose ; | 
When counts and barons saints devoted fed, ; 
And making cheap exchange, had prayer for bread. 


“ Now all is lost, the earth where abbeys stood, : 
Is layman’s land, the glebe, the stream, the wood; 
His oxen low where monks retired to eat, | 
His cows repose upon the prior’s seat ; ; 
And wanton. doves within the cloisters bill, | 
Where the chaste votary warred with wanton will” 


Such is the change they mourn, but they restrain 
The rage of grief, and passively complain. ) 


We’ve Baptists old and new; forbear to ask 
What the distinction—I decline the task ; 
This I perceive, that when a sect grows old, 
Converts are few, and the converted cold: 
First comes the hot-bed heat, and while it glows, 
The plants spring up, and each with vigour grows ; 
Then comes the cooler day,—and though awhile 
The verdure prospers and the blossoms smile, 
Yet poor the fruit, and form’d by long delay, 
Nor will the profits for the culture pay ; 
The skilful gardener then no longer stops, 
But turns to other beds for bearing crops. 


Some Swedenborgians in our streets are found, 
Those wandering walkers on enchanted ground ; 
Who in our world, can other worlds survey, 

And speak with spirits though confined in clay: 
Of Bible-mysteries, they the keys possess, 
Assured themselves, where wiser men but guess? 
*Tis theirs to see around, about, above,— . | 
How spirits mingle thoughts, and angels move; 
Those whom our grosser views from us exclude, — 
To them appear—a heavenly multitude ; 

While the dark sayings, seal’d to men like us, 
Their priests interpret, and their flocks discuss. 


But while these gifted men, a favoured fold, 
New powers exhibit and new worlds behold ; 
Is there not danger lest their minds confound 
The pure above them with the gross around ? 
May not these Phaétons, who thus contrive 
*T'wixt heaven above and earth beneath to drive, 
When from their flaming chariots they descend, 
The worlds they visit in their fancies blend! 
Alas ! too sure on both they bring disgrace, | 
Their earth is crazy, and their heaven is base. : 
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We have, it seems, who treat, and doubtless well, 
Of a chastising, not awarding hell ; 
Who are assured that an offended God 
Will cease to use the thunder and the rod; 

A soul on éarth, by crime and folly stain’d, 
When here corrected, has improvement gain’d ; 
In other state still more improved to grow, 
And nobler powers in happier world to know ; 
New strength to use in each divine employ, 
And, more enjoying, looking more to joy. 


A pleasing vision! could we thus be sure 


| Polluted souls would be at length so pure ; 
| The view is happy, we may think it just, 


It may be true—but who shall add, it must? 
To the plain words and sense of sacred writ, 
With all my heart, I reverently submit ; 

But where it leaves me doubtful, I’m afraid 


| To call conjecture to my reason’s aid ; 
| Thy thoughts, thy ways, great God ! are not as mine, 
_} And to thy mercy I my soul resign. 


Jews are with us, but far unlike to those, 


_| Who, led by David, warred with Israel’s foes ; 
_| Unlike to those whom his imperial son 
| Taught truths divine—the preacher Solomon: 


Nor war nor wisdom yield our Jews delight, 
They will not study, and they dare not fight*. 


' These are, with us, a slavish, knavish erew, 
Shame and dishonour to the name of Jew; 
The poorest masters of the meanest arts, 
With cunning heads, and cold and cautious hearts ; 
fhey grope their dirty way to petty gains, 
While pooriy paid for their nefarious pains. 


‘Amazing race! deprived of land and laws, 
A general language, and a public cause; 
With a religion none can now obey, 

With a reproach that none can take away: 


| A people still, whose common ties are gone ; 


Who, mix’d with every race, are lost in none. 
What. said their prophet ?—“Shouldst thou dis- 


-_ obey, 

The Lorp shall take thee from thy land away ; 
Thou shalt a bye-word and a proverb be, 

And all shall wonder at thy woes and thee ; 
Daughter and son shalt thou, while captive, have, 
And see them made the bond-maid and the slave ; 
fle, whom thou leav’st, the Lord thy God, shall 
War to thy country on an eagle-wing: ' [bring 
A people strong and dreadful to behold, 

Stern to the young, remorseless to the old; 
Masters whose speech thou canst not understand, 
By cruel signs shall give the harsh command: 
Doubtful of life, shalt thou by night, by day, 

For grief, and dread, and trouble pine away ; 
Thy evening-wish,— Would God! I saw the sun; 
Thy morning-sigh,—W ould God! the day were done. 
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Thus shalt thou suffer, and to distant times 


| Regret thy misery, and lament thy crimes*+.” 


A part there are, whom doubtless man might trust, 
Worthy as wealthy, pure, religious, just ; 


* Some may object to this assertion; to whom I beg 
leave to answer, that I do not use the word fight in the 
sense of the Jew Mendoza. 

t See the: Book of Deuteronomy, chapter xxvii., and 
various other places. 


They who with patience, yet with rapture look 
On the strong promise of the sacred book : 

As unfulfilled the endearing words they view, 
And blind to truth, yet own their prophets true ; 
Well pleased they look for Sion’s coming state, 
Nor think of Julian’s boast and Julian’s fate t. 


More might I add; I might describe the flocks 
Made by seceders from the ancient stocks ; 
Those who will not to any guide submit, 
Nor find one creed to their conceptions fit— 
True Independents: while they Calvin hate, 
They heed as little what Socinians state ; 
They judge Arminians, Antinomians, stray, 
Nor England’s Church, nor church on earth obey 


But for themselves they carve out creed and laws, | 


And weigh their atoms, and divide their straws. 


A sect remains, which though divided long 
In hostile parties, both are fierce and strong, 
And into each inlists a warm and zealous throng. 
Soon as they rose in fame, the strife arose, 
The Calvinistic these, the Arminian those ; 
With Wesley some remained, the remnant Whit- 
field chose. 
Now various leaders both the parties take, 
And the divided hosts their new divisions make. 


See yonder preacher! to his people pass, 


‘Borne up and swell’d by tabernacle-gas ; 


Much he discourses, and of various points, 

All unconnected, void of limbs and joints ; 

He rails, persuades, explains,.and moves the will, 
By fierce bold words, and strong mechanic skill. 


“ That gospel, Paul with zeal and love maintain’d, 
To others lost, to you is now explain’d ; 
No worldly learning can these points discuss, 
Books teach them not as they are taught to us; 
Illiterate call us !—let their wisest man 
Draw forth his thousands as your teacher can: 
They give their moral precepts; so, they say, 
Did Epictetus once, and Seneca ; 
One was a slave, and slaves we all must be, 
Until the sprrit comes and sets us free. 
Yet hear you nothing from such men but works ; 
They make the christian service like the Turks’. 


“Hark to the churchman: day by day he cries, 
‘ Children of men, be virtuous and be wise ; 
Seek patience, justice, temperance, meekness, truth ; 
In age be courteous, be sedate in youth.’— 
So they advise, and when such things be read, 
How can we wonder that their flocks are dead? 


« The heathens wrote of virtue ; they could dwell 
On such light points: in them it might be well, 
They might for virtue strive; but I maintain, 
Our strife for virtue would be proud and vain. 
When Samson carried Gaza’s gates so far, 
Lack’d he a helping hand to bear the bar? 

Thus the most virtuous must in bondage groan: 
Samson is grace, and carries all alone §. 


“ Hear you not priests their feeble spirits spend, 


- In bidding sinners turn to God, and mend ; 


+ Ilis boast, that he would rebuild the Temple at deru- | 


salem ; his fate (whatever becomes of the miraculous part 
of the story), that he died before the foundation was laid. 

§ Whoever has attended to the books or preaching of 
these enthusiastic people, must have observed much of 
this kind of absurd and foolish application of Scripture 
History; it seems to them as reasoning, 
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To check their passions, and to walk aright, 
To run the race, and fight the glorious fight? 
Nay more—to pray, to study, to improve, 

To grow in goodness, to advance in love? 


“Oh! babes and sucklings, dull of heart and slow, 
Can grace be gradual? Can conversion grow? 
The work is done by instantaneous call ; 
Converts at once are made, or not at all; 
Nothing is left to grow, reform, amend, 

The first emotion is the movement’s end: 

If once forgiven, debt can be no more ; 

If once adopted, will the heir be poor? 

The man who gains the twenty-thousand prize, 
Does he by little and by little rise ? 

There can no fortune for the soul be made, 
By peddling cares and savings in her trade. 


«“ Why are our sins forgiven ?—priests reply, 
—‘ Because by faith on mercy we rely ; 
Because, believing, we repent and pray.’— 

Is this their doctrine 3—then they go astray: 
We’re pardon’d neither for belief nor deed, 
For faith nor practice, principle nor creed ; 


- Nor for our sorrow for our former sin, 


Nor for our fears when better thoughts begin ; 
Nor prayers nor penance in the cause avail, 
All strong remorse, all soft contrition fail ;— 
It is the call! till that proclaims us free, 

In darkness, doubt, and bondage we must be ; 
liil that assures us, we’ve in vain endured, 
And all is over when we’re once assured. 


“ This is conversion :—first, there comes a cry 
Which utters, ‘Sinner, thou’rt condemn’d to dies 
Then the struck soul to every aid repairs, 

To church and altar, ministers and prayers ; 

In vain she strives,—involved, engulfed in sin, 
She looks for hell, and seems already in : 
When, in this travail, the New Birth comes on, 
And in an instant every pang is gone ; 

The mighty work is done without our pains,— 
Claim but a part, and not a part remains. 


’ 


“ All this experience tells the soul, and yet 
These moral men their pence and farthings set 
Against the terrors of the countless debt: 

But such compounders, when they come to gaol, 
Will find that virtues never serve as bail. 


“So much to duties : now to learning look, 
And see their priesthood piling book on book ; 
Yea, books of infidels we’re told, and plays, 

Put out by heathens in the wink’d-on days ; 

The very letters are of crooked kind, 

And show the strange perverseness of their mind. 
Have I this learning? When the Lord would speak, 
Think ye he needs the Latin or the Greek? 

And lo! with all their learning, when they rise 
To preach, in view the ready sermon lies ; 

Some low-prized stuff they purchased at the stalls, 
And more like Seneca’s than mine or Paul’s. 
Children of bondage, how should they explain 
The Spirit’s freedom, while they wear a chain? 
They study words, for meanings grow perplex’d, 
And slowly hunt for truth from text to text, 
Through Greek and Hebrew :—we the meaning 
Of that within, who every tongue can speak: [seek 
This all can witness; yet the more I know, 

The more a meek and humble mind I show. 


“No! let the pope, the high and mighty priest, 
Lord to the poor, and servant to the Beast; 
Let bishops, deans, and prebendaries swell 
With pride and fatness till their hearts rebel: 
I’m meek and modest—if I could be proud, 
This crowded meeting, lo! the amazing crowd! 
Your mute attention, and your meek respect, 
My spirit’s fervour, and my words’ effect, 
Might stir the unguarded soul; and oft to me 
The tempter speaks, whom I compel to flee ; 
He goes in fear, for he my force has tried,— 
Such is my power! but can you call it pride? 


“ No, fellow-pilgrims! of the things I’ve shown 
I might be proud, were they indeed my own! 
But they are lent; and well you know the source 
Of all that’s mine, and must confide of course : 
Mine! no, I err; ’tis but consign’d to me, 
And I am nought but steward and trustee.” 


Far other doctrines yon Arminian speaks : 
“Seek grace,” he cries, “for he shall find who 
This is the ancient stock by Wesley led; [seeks.’”” 
They the pure body, he the reverend head: 

All innovation they with dread decline, 

Their John the elder, was the John Divine ; 
Hence, still their moving prayer, the melting hymn, 
The varied accent, and the active limb ; 

Hence that implicit faith in Satan’s might, 

And their own matchless prowess in the fight. 

In every act they see that lurking foe, 

Let loose awhile about the world to go ; 

A dragon flying round the earth, to kill 

The heavenly hope, and prompt the carnal will ; 
Whom sainted knights attack in sinners’ cause, 
And force the, wounded victim from his paws ; 
Who but for them would man’s whole race subdue, 
For not a hireling will the foe pursue! 


«“Showme one churchman who will rise and pray 
Through half the night, though lab’ring all the day, 
Always abounding—show me him, I sa 
Thus cries the preacher, and he adds, “ Their 
Satan devours at leisure, as they sleep. [sheep 
Not so with us ; we drive him from the fold, 

For ever barking and for ever bold : 

While they securely slumber, all his schemes 
Take full effeet,—the devil never dreams: » 
Watchful and changeful through the world he goes, 
And few can trace this deadliest of their foes ; 
But I detect, and at his work surprise 

The subtle serpent, under all disguise. 
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“Thus to man’s soul, the foe of souls will speak: 
—‘ A saint elect, you can have nought to seek ; 
Why all this labour in so plain a case, 

Such care to run, when certain of the race?’ 
All this he urges to the carnal will, 


He knows you’re slothful, and would have youstill: | 


Be this your answer :—‘ Satan, I will keep 

Still on the watch till you are laid asleep.’ 

Thus too the christian’s progress he’ll retard :— 
‘ The gates of mercy are for ever barr’d ; 

And that with bolts so driven and so stout, 

Ten thousand workmen cannot wrench them out, 
To this deceit you have but one reply,— 

Give to the father of all lies, the lie. 


“ A sister’s weakness he’ll by fits surprise, 
His her wild laughter, his her piteous cries ; 
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| And should a pastor at her side attend, 
| He’il use her organs to abuse her friend : 


These are possessions—unbelieving wits 

Impute them all to Nature: ‘ They’re her fits, 
Caused by commotions in the nerves and brains,’ 
Vain talk! but they ’ll be fitted for their pains. 


“ These are in part the ills the foe has wrought, 
And these the churchman thinks not worth his 
thought: ‘ 
They hid the troubled try for peace ana rest, 
Compose their minds, and be no more distress’d : 
As well might they command the passive shere 
To keep secure, and be o’erflow’d no more ; 


| To the wrong subject is their skill applied,— 


To act like workmen, they should stem the tide. 


“These are the church-physicians ; they are paid 
With noble fees for their advice and aid ; 
Yet know they not the inward pulse to feel, 
To ease the anguish, or the wound to heal. 
With the sick sinner thus their work begins: 
* Do you repent you of your former sins? 
Will you amend if you revive and live? 
And, pardon seeking, will you pardon give? 
Have you belief in what your Lord has done, 
And are you thankful ?—all is well, my son.’ 


de way far different ours—we thus surprise 
A soul with questions, and demand replies :— 


«“¢ How dropp’d you first,’ I ask, ‘ the legal yoke? 
What the first word the living Witness spoke? 
Perceived you thunders roar, and lightnings shine, 
And tempests gathering ere the birth divine? 

Did fire, and storm, and earthquake all appear 
Before that still small voice, What dost thou here ? 
Hast thou by day and night, and soon and late, 
Waited and watch’d before Admission-gate ; 

_ And so a pilgrim and a soldier pass’d 

To Sion’s hill through battle and through blast ? 
Then in thy way didst thou thy foe attack, 

And mad’st thou proud Apollyon turn his back ?’ 


“ Heart-searching things are these, and shake 
the mind, , 
Yea, like the rustling of a mighty wind. 


“Thus would I ask :—‘ Nay, let me question now, 
How sink my sayings in your bosoms? how? 


| Feel you a quickening? drops the subject deep? 


Stupid and stony, no! you’re all asleep ; 


| Listless and lazy, waiting for a close, 


As if at church—do I allow repose ? 
Am I a legal minister? do I 
With form or rubrick, rule or rite comply ? 


| Then whence this quiet, tell me, I beseech ? 
| One might believe you heard your rector preach, 


Or his assistant dreamer :—Oh ! return, 
_ Ye times of burning, when the heart would burn ; 
Now hearts are ice, and you, my freezing fold, 


| Have spirits sunk and sad, and bosoms stony cold.’ 


“Oh ! now again for those prevailing powers, 
Which once began this mighty work of ours ; 
When the wide field, God’s temple, was the place, 
And birds flew by to catch a breath of grace ; 

When ’mid his timid friends and threat’ning foes, 
Our zealous chief as Paul at Athens rose: 
When with infernal spite and knotty clubs 


| The Ill-one arm’d his scoundrels and his serubs ; 


And there were flying all around the spot 

Brands at the preacher, but they touch’d him not; 
Stakes brought to smite him, threaten’d in his cause, 
And tongues, attuned to curses, roar’d applause ; 
Louder and louder grew his awful tones, 

Sobbing and sighs were heard, and rueful groans ; 
Soft women fainted, prouder man express’d 
Wonder and woe, and butchers smote the breast ; 
Eyes wept, ears tingled ; stiff’ning on each head, 
The hair drew back, and Satan howl’d and fled. 


“ In that soft season when the gentle breeze 
Rises all round, and swells by slow degrees ; 
Till tempests gather, when through all the sky 
The thunders rattle, and the lightnings fly ; 
When rain in torrents wood and vale deform, 
And all is horror, hurricane, and storm : 


“ So, when the preacher in that glorious time, 

Than clouds more melting, more than storm 
sublime, [around ;— 

Dropp’d the new Word, there came a charm 
Tremors and terrors rose upon the sound ; 
The stubborn spirits by his force he broke, 
As the fork’d lightning rives the knotted oak: 
Fear, hope, dismay, all signs of shame or grace, 
Chain’d every foot, or featured every face ; 
Then took his sacred trump a louder swell, 
And now they groan’d, they sicken’d, and they fell ; 
Again he sounded, and we heard the ery 
Of the Word-wounded, as about to die ; 
Further and further spread the conquering word, 
As loud he eried—‘ the battle of the Lord.’ 
Even those apart who were the sound denied, 
Fell down instinctive, and in spirit died. 
Nor staid he yet—his eye, his frown, his speech, 
His very gesture had a power to teach ; 
With out-stretch’d arms, strong voice, and piercing 
He won the field, and made the Dagonsfall; _[eall, 
And thus in triumph took his glorious way, 
Through scenes of horror, terror, and dismay.” 
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LETTER V. 
Elections. 


Say then, which class to greater follies stoop, 
The great in promise, or the poor in hope? 


Be brave, for your leader is brave, and vows reformation; there 
shall be in England seven half-penny loaves sold for a penny ; and the 
three-hooped pot shall have ten hoops. I will make it felony to drink 
small-heer: all shall eat and drink on my score, and I will aes 
them all in one livery, that they may agree like brothers; and they 
shall all worship me as their lord. 

Suaxspzarz’s Henny VI 


THE ELECTION. 

The Evils of the Contest, and how in part to be avoided— 
The Miseries endured by a Friend of the Candidate— 
The various liberties taken with him, who has no per- 
sonal Interest in the Success—The unreasonable Expec- 
tations of Voters—The censures of the opposing Party— 
The Vices as well as Follies shown in such time of Con- 
test—Plans and cunning of Electors—Evils which remain 
after the Decision, opposed in vain by the efforts of the 
Friendly, and of the Successful; among whom is the 
Mayor—Story of his Advancement till he was raised to 
the Government of the Borough—These evils not to be 
placed in balance with the Liberty of the People, but 
are yet Subjects of just Complaint. 


Yes, our Election’s past, and we’ve been free, 
Somewhat as madmen without keepers be 5 
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And such desire of freedom has been shown, 
hat both the parties wish’d her all their own: 
All our free smiths and cobblers in the town, 
Were loth to lay such pleasant freedom down ; 
lo put the bludgeon and cockade aside, 

And let us pass unhurt and undefied. 


True! you might then your party's sign produce, 
And so escape with only half the abuse ; 
With half the danger as you walk’d along, 
With rage and threat’ning but from half the 

throng: 

This you might do, and not your fortune mend, 
For where you lost a foe, you gain’d a friend ; 
And to distress you, vex you, and expose, 
Election-friends are worse than any foes ; 
The party-curse is with the canvass past, 
But party-friendship, for your grief, will last. 


Friends of all kinds, the civil and the rude, 
Who humbly wish, or boldly dare to intrude ; 
These beg or take a liberty to come, 

(Friends should be free,) and make your house 
their home ; 

They know that warmly you their cause espouse, 

And come to make their boastings and their bows ; 

You scorn their manners, you their words mistrust, 

Sut you must hear them, and they know you must. 


One plainly sees a friendship firm and true, 
Between the noble candidate and you; 
So humbly begs (and states at large the case), 
© You'll think of Bobby and the little place.” 


Stifling his shame by drink, a wretch will come, 
And prate your wife and daughter from the room: 
In pain you hear him, and at heart despise, 

Yet with heroic mind your pangs disguise ; 
And still in patience to the sot attend, 
‘To show what man can bear to serve a friend. 


One enters hungry—not to be denied, 
And takes his place and jokes—“ We’re of aside.” 
Yet worse the proser, who, upon the strength 
Of his one vote, has tales of three hours’ length ; 
This sorry rogue you bear, yet with surprise 
Start at his oaths, and sicken at his lies. 


Then comes there one, and tells in friendly way, 
What the opponents in their anger say ; 
All that through life has. vex’d you, all abuse, 
Will this kind friend in pure regard produce ; 
And having through your own offences run, 
Adds (as appendage) what your friends have done. 


Has any female cousin made a trip 
To Gretna-green, or more vexatious slip ? 
Has your wife’s brother, or your uncle’s son 
Done aught amiss, or is he thought to have done? 
Is there of all your kindred some who lack 
Vision direct, or have a gibbous back ? 
From your unlucky name may quips and puns 
Be made by these upbraiding Goths and Huns? 
To some great public character have you 
Assign’d the fame to worth and talents due, 
Proud of your praise ?—In this, in any case, 
Where the brute-spirit may affix disgrace, 
These friends will smiling bring it, and the while 
You silent sit, and practise for a smile. 


Vain of their power, and of their value sure, 
| They nearly guess the tortures you endure ;- 


Nor spare one pang—for they perceive your heart 
Goes with the cause ; you’d die before you’d start ; 
Do what they may, they’re sure you'll not offend 

Men who have pledged their honours to your friend. 


Those friends indeed, who start as in a race, 
May love the sport, and laugh at this disgrace ; 
They have in view the glory and the prize, 

Nor heed the dirty steps by which they rise: 
But we their poor associates lose the fame, 
Though more than partners in the toil and shame 


Were this the whole, and did the time produce 
But shame and toil, but riot and abuse ; 
We might be then from serious griefs exempt, 
And view the whole with pity and contempt. 
Alas! but here the vilest passions rule ; 
It is seduction’s, is temptation’s school ; 
Where vices mingle in the oddest ways, 
The grossest slander and the dirtiest praise ; 
Flattery enough to make the vainest sick, 
And clumsy stratagem, and scoundrel trick: 
Nay more, your anger and contempt to cause, 
These, while they fish for profit, claim applause ; 
Bribed, bought and bound, they banish shame and 

fear ; 

Tell you they’re staunch, and have a soul sincere ; 
Then talk of honour, and if doubt’s express’d, 
Show where it lies, and smite upon the breast. 


Antong these worthies, some at first declare 
For whom they vote: for then he’s most to spare ; 
Others hang off—when coming to the post 
Is spurring time, and then he’ll spare the most : 
While some demurring, wait, and find at last 
The bidding languish, and the market past ; 
These will affect all bribery to condemn, 

And be it Satan laughs, he laughs at them. 


Some too are pious—one desired the Lord 
To teach him where “to drop his little word ; 
To lend his vote, where it would ‘profit best ; 
Promotion came not from the East or West ; 
But as their freedom had promoted some, 
He should be glad to know which way ’twould come: 
It was a naughty world, and where to sell 
His precious charge was more than he could tell.” 


“ But you succeeded ?”—+true, at mighty cost, 
And our good friend, I fear, will think he’s lost : 
Inns, horses, chaises, dinners, balls and notes ; 
What fill’d their purses, and what drench’d their 
throats ; ’ 
The private pension, and indulgent lease,— 
Have all been granted to these friends who fleece; 
Friends who will hang like burrs upon his coat, — 
And boundless judge the value of a vote. 


And though the terrors of the time be past, 
There still remain the scatterings of the blast ; 
The boughs are parted that entwined before, 
And ancient harmony exists no more ; 

The gusts of wrath our peaceful seats deform, 
And sadly flows the sighing of the storm : 

Those who have gain’d, are sorry for the gloom, 
But they who lost, unwilling peace should come ; 
There open envy, here suppress’d delight, 7 
Yet live, till time shall better thoughts excite, 
And so prepare us, by a six-years’ truce, 

Again for riot, insult, and abuse, 
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Our worthy mayor, on the victorious 
Cries out for peace, and cries with all his heart ; 
He, civil creature ! ever does his best, 
To banish wrath from every voter’s breast : 
“ For where,” says he, with reason strong and plain, 
«“ Where is the profit ? what will anger gain ?” 
His short stout person he is wont to brace 
Ingood brown broad-cloth, edged with two-inchlace, 
When in his seat ; and still the coat seems new, 
Preserved by common use of seaman’s blue. 
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He was a fisher from his earliest day, 
| And placed his nets within the borough’s bay ; 
| Where by his skates, his herrings, and his soles, 
| He lived, nor dream’d of corporation doles ;* 
_ | But toiling saved, and saving, never ceased 
_ | Till he had box’d up twelve score pounds at least: 
+| He knew not money’s power, but judg’d it best 
| Safe in his trunk to let his treasure rest ; 

| Yet to a friend complain’d: “Sad charge to keep 
_|So many pounds, and then I cannot sleep.” 
_|'fhen put it out,” replied the friend—“ What, give 
_ | My money up? why then I could not live :” 
* Nay, but for interest place it in his hands, 
Who'll give you mortgage on his house or lands :” 
* Oh but,” said Daniel, “that’s a dangerous plan, 
_| He may be robb’d like any other man.” 
i * Still he is bound, and you may be at rest, 

| More safe the money than within your chest ; 
_| And you'll receive, from all deductions clear, 
t Five pounds for every hundred, every year.” 
_ | * What good in that ?” quoth Daniel, “for ’tis plain, 
' | If part I take, there can but part remain.” 
_ | What ! you, my friend, so skill’d in gainful things, 
_ | Have you to learn what interest money brings ?” 
|“ Not so,” said Daniel, “ perfectly I know, 
_ | He’s the most interest who has most to show.” 
4 “ True! and he’ll show the more, the more he lends; 
_| Thus he his weight and consequence extends ; 
_| For they who borrow must restore each sum, 
And pay for use-—What, Daniel, art thou dumb ?” 
| In fact the fisher was amazed; assoon 
_ | Could he have judged gold issued from the moon ; 
But being taught, he grieved with all his heart, 
| For lack of knowledge in this precious art. 
i “Five pounds for every hundred will he give ? 
_} And then the hundred ?..... I begin to live.”— 
_|So he began, and other means he found, 
_| As he went on, to multiply a pound : 
| Though blind so long to interest, all allow 
_| That no man better understands it now : 
_ | Him in our body-corporate we chose, 
_ | And once among ak above us rose ; 
_| Stepping from post to post, he reach’d the chair, 
_| And there he now reposes—that’s the mayor. 


| But ’tis not he, ’tis not the kinder few, 

|The mild, the good, who can our peace renew ; 
_}A peevish humour swells in every eye, 

_| The warm are angry, and the cool are shy ; 

| There is no more the social board at whist, 
|The good old partners are with scorn dismiss’d ; 


_ * Iam informed that some explanation is here necessary, 
though I am ignorant for what class of my readers it can be 
-|required. Some corporate bodies have actual property, as 
_ |appears by their receiving rents; and they obtain money 


No more with dog and lantern comes the maid, 
To guide the mistress when the rubber’s play’d 3 
Sad shifts are made lest ribbons blue and green 
Should at one table, at one time be seen: 

On care and merit none will now rely, 

"Tis party sells, what party friends must buy ; 
The warmest burgess wears a bodger’s coat, 
And fashion gains less interest than a vote ; 
Uncheck’d the vintner still his poison vends, 
For he too votes, and can command his friends. 


But this admitted ; be it still agreed, 
These ill effects from noble cause proceed ; 
Though like some vile excrescences they be, 
The tree they spring from is a sacred tree, 
And its true produce, strength and liberty. 


Yet if we could the attendant ills suppress, 
If we could make the sum of mischief less ; 
If we could warm and angry men persuade, 
No more man’s common comforts to invade ; 
And that old ease and harmony re-seat, 

In all our meetings, so in joy to meet ; 
Much would of glory to the muse ensue, 
And our good vicar would have less to do. 


— 


LETTER VI. 
Professtons—Waby, 


Quid leges sine moribus 
Vane proficiunt ? : 


Horacz. 


Ve! misero mihi, mea nunc facinora 
Aperiuntur, clam que speravi fore. 
Maniziva, 


THE PROFESSION OF LAW. 


Trades and Professions of every kind to be found in the 
Borough—Its Seamen and Soldiers—Law, the danger of 
thesubject—Coddrington’s offence—A ttorneysincreased ; 
their splendid appearance, how supported—Some worthy 
exceptions—Spirit of Litigation, how stirred up—A Boy 
articled as a clerk ; his ideas—How this Profession per- 
verts the judgment—Actions appear through thismedium 
ina false light—Success from honest application—Archer 
a worthy Character—Swaillow a Character of a different 
kind—His origin, progress and success, &c, 


“TrapEs and professions”—these are themes the 
muse, 

Left to her freedom, would forbear to choose ; 

But to our borough they in truth belong, 

And we, perforce, must take them in our song. 


Be it then known, that we can boast of these 
In all denominations, ranks, degrees ; 
All who our numerous wants through life supply, 
Who soothe us sick, attend us when we die, 
Or for the dead their various talents try. 
Then have we those who live by secret arts, 
By hunting fortunes, and by stealing hearts ; 
Or who by nobler means themselves advance ; 
Or who subsist by charity and chance. 


Say, of our native heroes shall I boast, 
Born in our streets, to thunder on our coast, 
Our borough-seamen ? Could the timid muse 
More patriot-ardour in their breasts infuse ; 
Or could she paint their merit or their skill, 
She wants not love, alacrity, or will ; 
But needless all, that ardour is their own, [known.. 
And for their deeds, themselves have made ther 
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Soldiers in arms! defenders of our soil ! 
Who from destruction save us ; who from spoil 
Protect the sons of peace, who traffic or who toil; 
Would I could duly praise you ; that each deed 
Your foes might honour, and your friends might 
This too is needless ; you’ve imprinted well [read: 
Your powers, and told what I should feebly tell ; 
Beside, a muse like mine, to satire prone, 
Would fail in themes where there is praise alone. 
—Law shall I sing, or what to law belongs ? 
Alas ! there may be danger in such songs ; 
A foolish rhyme, ’tis said, a trifling thing, 
The law found treason, for it touch’d the king. 
But kings have mercy, in these happy times, 
Or surely one had suffer’d for his rhymes ; 
Our glorious Edwards and our Henrys bold, 
So touch’d, had kept the reprobate in hold ; 
But he escaped,—nor fear, thank Heaven ! have I, 
Who love my king, for such offence to die. 
But I am taught the danger would be much, 
If these poor lines should one attorney touch— 
One of those Jimbs of law who’re always here ; 
he heads come down to guide them twice a-year.) 
I might not swing indeed, but he in sport 
Would whip a rhymer on from court to court 3 
Stop him in each, and make him pay for all 
The long proceedings in that dreaded hall :—- 
Then let my numbers flow discreetly on, 
Warn’d by the fate of luckless Coddrington, 
Lest some attorney (pardon me the name) 
Should wound a poor solicitor for fame. 


One man of law in George the Second’s reign, 
Was all our frugal fathers would maintain 3 
He too was kept for forms ; a man of peace, 
To frame a contract or to draw a lease : 
He had a clerk, with whom he used to write 
All the day long, with whom he drank at night ; 
Spare was his visage, moderate his bill, 
And he so kind, men doubted of his skill. 


Who thinks of this, with some amazement sees, 
For man so poor, three flourishing at ease ; 
Nay, one in splendour !—see that mansion tall, 
That lofty door, that far-resounding hall ; 
Well-furnish’d rooms, plate shining on the board, 
Gay liveried lads, and cellar proudly stored : 
Then say how comes it that such fortunes crown 
These sons of strife, these terrors of the town ? 


Lo! that small office! there the incautious guest 
Goes blindfold in, and that maintains the rest ; 
There in his web, th’ observant spider lies, 
And peers about for fat intruding flies ; 
Doubtful at first he hears the distant hum, 
And feels them flutt’ring as they nearer come 3 
They buz and blink, and doubtfully they tread 
On the strong birdlime of the utmost thread ; 
But when they’re once entangled by the gin, 
With what an eager clasp he draws them in ! 
Nor shall they ’scape, till after long delay, 

And all that sweetens life is drawn away. 


“Nay, this,’”? you cry, “is common-place, the 
Of petty tradesmen o’er their evening ale; [tale 
There are who, living by the legal pen, 

Are held in honour,—‘ honourable men.’” + 


Doubtless—there are who hold manorial courts, 
Or whom the trust of powerful friends supports ; 


* The account of Coddrington occurs in ‘‘ The Mirrour 
for Magistrates:” he suffered in the reign of Richard IL 


Or who, by labouring through a length of time, 
Have picked their way, unsullied by a crime. 
These are the few—in this, in every place, 

Fix the litigious rupture-stirring race ; 

Who to contention as to trade are led, 

To whom dispute and strife are bliss and bread. 


There is a doubtful pauper, and we think 
’Tis not with us to give him meat and drink ; 
A child is born, and ’tis not mighty clear 
Whether the mother lived with us a year: 

A road’s indicted, and our seniors doubt 

If in our proper boundary or without ; 

But what says our attorney ? He, our friend, 
Tells us, ’tis just and manly to contend : 


“ What ! to a neighbouring parish yield your 
cause ? 

While you have money, and the nation laws ? 
What ! lose without a trial, that which tried, 
May—nay it must—be given on our side ; 
All men of spirit would contend ; such men 
Than lose a pound would rather hazard ten ; 
What, be imposed on? no! a British soul 
Despises imposition, hates control ; 
The law is open, let them, if they dare, 
Support their cause ; the borough need not spare : 
All I advise is vigour and good-will : 
Is it agreed then ?—Shall I file a bill?” 


The trader, grazier, merchant, priest and all, 
Whose sons aspiring, for professions call, 
Choose from their lads some bold and subtle boy 
And judge him fitted for this grave employ : 

Him a keen old practitioner admits, 

To write five years and exercise his wits : 

The youth has heard—it is in fact his creed, 
Mankind dispute, that lawyers may be fee’d: 
Gaols, bailiffs, writs, all terms and threats of law, 
Grow now familiar as once top and taw : . 

Rage, hatred, fear, the mind’s severer ills, 

All bring employment, all augment his bills ; 

As feels the surgeon for the mangled limb, 

The mangled mind is but a job for him ; 

Thus taught to think, these legal reasoners draw 
Morals and maxims from their views of law ; 
They cease to judge by precepts taught in schools, 
By man’s plain sense, or by religious rules ; 

No! nor by law itself, in truth discern’d, 

But as its statutes may be warp’d and turn’d : 
How they should judge of man, his word and deed, 
They in their books and not their bosoms read : 
Of some good act you speak with just applause, 
“No! no!” says he, “ ’twould be a losing cause.” 
Blame you some tyrant’s deed !—he answers, 
. 6 Nay, 

He'll get a verdict ; heed you what you say.” 
Thus to conclusions from examples led, 

The heart resigns all judgment to the head ; 

Law, law alone for ever kept in view, 

His measures guides, and rules his conscience too + 
Of ten commandments, he confesses three 

Are yet in force, and tells you which they be, 

As law instructs him, thus : “ Your neighbour’s wife 
You must not take, his chattels, nor his life 5 
Break these decrees, for damage you must pay ; 
These you must reverence, and therest—you may. 


Law was designed to keep a state in peace 5 
To punish robbery, that wrong might cease ; 
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To be impregnable ; a constant fort, . 
_| fo which the weak and injured might resort : 
_| But these perverted minds its force employ, 
* | Not to protect mankind, but to annoy ; 
And long as ammunition can be found, 
{Its lightning flashes and its thunders sound. 


Or law with lawyers is an ample still, 

| Wrought by the passions’ heat with chymic skill ; 
| While the fire burns, the gains are quickly made, 
_| And freely flow the profits of the trade ; 

Nay, when the fierceness fails, these artists blow 

_ |The dying fire, and make the embers glow, 

As long as they can make the smaller profits flow ; 
_ At length the process of itself will stop, 

_ \'When they perceive they’ve drawn out every drop. 


Yet I repeat, there are, who nobly strive 
To keep the sense of moral worth alive ; 
Men who would starve, ere meanly deign to live 
_ On what deception and chicanery give ; 

' And these at length succeed ; they have their strife, 
_ Their apprehensioris, stops, and rubs in life ; 
_ But honour, application, care, and skill, 
_ Shall bend opposing fortune to their will. 
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Of such is Archer, he who keeps in awe 
Contending parties by his threats of law : 
He, roughly honest, has been long a guide 
In borough-business, on the conquering side ; 
And seen so much of both sides, and so long, 
He thinks the bias of man’s mind goes wrong : 
Thus, though he’s friendly, he is still severe, 
Surly though kind, suspiciously sincere : 
So much he’s seen of baseness in the mind, 
That, while a friend to man, he scorns mankind ; 
He knows the human heart, and sees witli dread, 
By slight temptation how the strong are led ; 
He knows how interest can asunder rend 
The bond of parent, master, guardian, friend, 
To form a new and a degrading tie 
*Twixt needy vice and tempting villany. 
Sound in himself, yet when such flaws appear, 
He doubts of all, and learns that self to fear : 
For where so dark the moral view is grown, 
A timid conscience trembles for her own ; 
_| The pitchy-taint of general vice is such 
_| As daubs the fancy, and you dread the touch. 


| _ Far unlike him was one in former times, 

_| Famed for the spoil he gathered by his crimes ; 

_| Who, while his brethren nibbling held their prey, 
_| He like an eagle seized and bore the whole away. 
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| Swallow, a poor attorney, brought his boy 
| Up at his desk, and gave him his employ ; 
_}| He would have bound him to an honest trade, 
| Could preparations have been duly made. 
} The clerkship ended, both the sire and son 
| Together did what business could be done ; 
| Sometimes they’d luck to stir up small disputes 
| Among their friends, and raise them into suits : 
| Though close and hard, the father was content 
| With this resource, now old and indolent : 
' But his young Swallow, gaping and alive 
_ To fiercer feelings, was resolved to thrive :— 
| “ Father,” he said, “ but little can they win, 
} Who hunt in couples where the game is thin ; 
Let’s part in peace, and each pursue his gain 
| Where it may start—our love may yet remain.” 


The parent growl’d, he couldn’t think that love 
Made the young cockatrice his den remove ; 
But, taught by habit, he the truth suppress’d, 
Foreed a frank look, and said he “thought it best.” 
Not long they’d parted ere dispute arose, 

The game they hunted quickly made them foes ; 
Some house, the father by his art had won, 
Seem’d a fit cause of contest to the son, 

Who raised a claimant, and then found a way 
By a staunch witness to secure his prey. 

The people cursed him, but in times of need 
Trusted in one so certain to succeed : 

By law’s dark by-ways he had stored his mind 
With wicked knowledge how to cheat mankind. 
Few are the freeholds in our ancient town, 

A copy-right from heir to heir came down, 
From whencesome heat arose, when there was doubt 
In point of heirship ; but the fire went out, 

Till our attorney had the art to raise 

The dying spark, and blow it to a blaze : 

For this he now began his friends to treat ; 

His way to starve them was to make them eat, 
And drink oblivious draughts—to his applause 
It must be said, he never starved a cause; 
He’d roast and boil’d upon his board ; the boast 
Of half his victims was his boil’d and roast ; 
And these at every hour—he seldom took 
Aside his client, till he’d praised his eook ; 

Nor to an office led him, there in pain 

To give his story and go out again ; 

But first, the brandy and the chine were seen, 
And then the business came by starts between. 


“Well, if ’tis so, the house to you belongs ; 
But have you money to redress these wrongs ? 
Nay, look not sad, my friend, if you’re correct, 
You'll find the friendship that you’d not expect.” 
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If right the man, the house was Swallow’s own; | 


If wrong, his kindness and good-will were shown: 


“ Rogue!” “Villain!” “Scoundrel!” cried the | 


losers all ; 
He let them ery, for what would that recall ? 
At length he left us, took a village-seat, 
And like a vulture look’d abroad for meat ; 
The borough-booty, give it all its praise, 
Had only served the appetite to raise ; 
But if from simple heirs he drew their land, 
He might a noble feast at will command ; 
Still he proceeded by his former rules, 
His bait, their pleasures, when he fish’d forfools ;— 
Flaggons and haunches on his board were placed, 
And subtle avarice look’d like thoughtless waste : 


Most of his friends, though youth frona him had fled, | 


Were young, were minors, of their sires in dread ; 
Or those whom widow’d mothers kept in bounds, 
And check’d their generous rage for steeds and 

hounds ; 
Or such as travell’d ’cross the land to view 
A Christian’s conflict with a boxing Jew : 
Some too had run upon Newmarket heath 
With so much speed that they were out of breath 
Others had tasted claret, till they now 
To humbler port would turn, and knew not how. 
All these for favours would to Swallow run, 
Who never sought their thanks for all he’d done | 
He kindly took them by the hand, then bow’d 
Politely low, and thus his love avow’d — 
(For he’d a way that many judged polite, 
A cunning dog—he’d fawn before he'd bite) 
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® Observe, my friends, the frailty of our race 
When age unmans u3s—let me state a case : 
fhere’s our friend Rupert—we shall soon redress 
His present evil—drink to our suecess— 
I flatter not ; but did you ever see 
Limbs better turn’d ? a prettier boy than he? 
His senses all acute, his passions such 
As nature gave—she never does too much ; 
His the bold wish the cup of joy to drain, 
And strength to bear it without qualm or pain. 


“ Now view his father as he dozing lies, 
Whose senses wake not when he opes his eyes. ; 
Who slips and shuffles when he means to walk, 
And lisps and gabbles if he try to talk ; 

Feeling he ’s none, he could as soon destroy 

The earth itself, as aught it holds enjoy ; 

A nurse attends him to lay straight his limbs, 
Present his gruel, and respect his whims : 

Now shall this dotard from our hero hold 

His lands and lordships ? Shall he hide his gold % 
That which he cannot use, and dare not show, 
And will not give—why longer should he owe 4 
Yet, ’twould be murder should we snap the locks, 
And take the thing he worships from the box ; 
So let him dote and dream, but, till he die, 

Shall not our generous heir receive supply? 

For ever sitting on the river’s brink, 

And ever thirsty, shall he fear to drink ? 

The means are simple, let him only wish, 

Then say he’s willing, and I’ll fill his dish.” 


They all appiauded, and not least the boy, 
Who now replied, “ It fill’d his heart with joy 
To find he needed not deliverance crave 
Of death, or wish the Justice in the grave ; 
Who, while he spent, would every art retain 
Of luring home the scatter’d gold again ; 

Just as a fountain gaily spirts and plays 
With what returns in still and secret ways.” 


Short was the dream of bliss; he quickly found, 
His father’s acres all were Swallow’s ground. 
Yet to those arts would other heroes lend 
A willing ear, and Swallow was their friend ; 
Ever successful, some began to think 
That Satan help’d him to his pen and ink; 

And shrewd suspicions ran about the place, 

* There was a compact”—I must leave the case. 
But of the parties, had the fiend been one, 

The business could not have been speedier done: 
Still, when a man has angled day and night, 

The silliest gudgeons will refuse to bite : 

So Swallow tried no more; but if they came 


. To seek his friendship, that remain’d the same: 


Thus he retired in peace, and some would say 
He’d baulk’d his partner, and had learn’d to pray. 


To this some zealots lent an ear, and sought 
How Swallow felt, then said, “a change is wrought.” 
*T was true there wanted all the signs of grace, 
But there were strong professions in their place: 
Then too, the less that men from him expect, 
The more the praise to the converting sect ; 

He had not yet subscribed to all their creed, 
Nor own’d a-call, but he confess’d the need ; 
His acquiescent speech, his gracious look, 
That pure attention, when the brethren spoke, 
Was all contrition,—he had felt the wound, 
And with confession would again be sound. 


a 


True, Swallow’s board had still the sumptuon. 
treat. . 
But could they blame? the warmest zealots eat ; 
He drank—’twas needful his poor nerves to brace ; 
He swore—’twas habit; he was grieved—’twas 


grace: 

What could they do a new-born zeal to nurse ? 

“ His wealth’s undoubted—let him hold our purse, 
He’ll add his bounty, ard the house we’ll raise 
Hard by the church, and gather all her strays; 
We'll watch her sinners as they home retire, 
And pluck the brands from the devouring fire.” 


Alas! such speech was but an empty boast, 


| The good men reckon’d, but without their host ; 
‘| Swallow delighted, took the trusted store, 


And own’d the sum: they did not ask for more, 
Till more was needed; when they call’d for aid— 
And had it }—No, their agent was afraid ; 

® Could he but know to whom he should refund, 
He would most gladly—nay, he’d go beyond ; 

But when such numbers claim’d, when some were 
And others going—he must hold iton; —[gone, 
The Lord would help them”—Loud their anger 


grew, 
And while they threat’ning from his door withdrew, 
He bow’d politely low, and bade them all adieu. 


But lives the man by whom such deeds are done! 
Yes, many such—but Swallow’s race is run ; 
His name is lost,—for though his sons have name, 
It is not his, they all escape the shame ; 
Nor is there vestige now of all he had, 
His means are wasted, for his heir was mad : 
Still we of Swallow as a monster speak, 


| A hard bad man, who prey’d upon the weak. 


LETTER VII. 
Professions—Phpsic. 


Finirent multi letho mala; credula vitam 
Spes alit, et melius cras fore semper ait. 
‘Tinucis, 


He fell to juggle, cant, and cheat-—— 
For as those fowls that live in water 
Are never wet, he did but smatter; 
Whate’er he labour’d to appear, 
His understanding still was clear. 
A paltry wretch he had, half-starved, 
That him in place of zany served. 
Burier's Huvrpras. 
PHYSIC. 

The worth and excellence of the true Physician—Meri‘ 
not the sole cause of success—Modes of advancing repu- 
tation—Motives of medical men for publishing their 
works—The great evil of Quackery—Present state o1 
Advertising Quacks—Their hazard—Some fail, and why 
—Causes of success—How men of understanding are pre- 
vailed upon to have recourse to Empirics, and to permit 
their names to be advertised—Evils of Quackery: tc 
nervous females, to youth, to infants—History of ar 
Advertising Empiric, &c. 


From law to physic stepping at our ease, 

We find a way to finish—by degrees ; 

Forgive the quibble, and in graver style, 

We'll sing of those with whom we seldom smile; 
Helpers of men* they’re call’d, and we confess 
Theirs the deep. study, theirs the lucky guess. 
We own that numbers join with care and skill, 
A temperate judgment, a devoted will ; 


* Opiferque per orbem dicor. 


= 
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Men who suppress their feelings, but who feel 
The painful symptoms they delight to heal ; 
Patient in all their trials, they sustain 

) The starts of passion, the reproach of pain ; 
With hearts affected, but with looks serene, 

| Intent they wait through all the solemn scene ; 
Gilad if a hope should rise from nature’s strife, 
To aid their skill and save the lingering life ; 
But this must virtue’s generous effort be, 

| And spring from nobler motives than a fee: 
To the physician of the soul, and these, 

| Turn the distress’d for safety, hope, and ease. 


But as physicians of that nobler kind 
Have their warm zealots, and their sectaries blind; 
So among these for knowledge most renown’d, 
Are dreamers strange, and stubborn bigots found: 
Some too, admitted to this honour’d name, 
Have, without learning, found a way to fame ; 
And some by learning—young physicians write, 
To set their merit in the fairest light ; 
| With them a treatise is a bait that draws 
| Approving voices—’tis to gain applause, 
| And to exalt them in the public view, 
More than a life of worthy toil could do. 
When ’tis proposed to make the man renown’d, 
_In every age, convenient doubts abound ; 
Convenient themes in every period start, 
Which he may treat with all the pomp of art ; 
Curious conjectures he may always make, 
And either side of dubious questions take : 
| He may a system broach, or, if he please, 
' Start new opinions of an old disease ; 
| Or may some simple in the woodland trace, 
| And be its patron, till it runs its race : 
| As rustic damsels from their woods are won, 
| And live in splendour till their race be run ; 
| It weighs not much on what their powers be shown, 
| When all his purpose is to make them known. 


Vee 


| To show the world what long experience gains, 
(| quires not courage, though it calls for pains ; 
| But at life’s outset to inform mankind, 

} Isa bold effort of a valiant mind. 


The great good man, for noblest cause, displays 
| What many labours taught, and many days ; 

| These sound instruction from experience givo, 

| The others show us how they mean to live ; 

‘That they have genius, and they hope mankind 

_ Will to its efforts be no longer blind. 


There are beside, whom powerful friends advance, 
Whom fashion favours, person, patrons, chance : 
| So merit suffers, while a fortune’s made 
| By daring rashness or by dull parade. 
Me 
| But these are trifling evils ; there is one 
| Which walks uncheck’d, and triumphs in the sun: 
aie was a time, when we beheld the quack, 
On publie stage, the licenced tribe attack ; 
| He made his labour’d speech with poor parade ; 
| And then a laughing zany lent him aid: 
iling we ~~ him, but we felt the while 


| With monstrous promise they delude the mind 
Band thrive-on all tet tortures human-kind. 


Void of all honour, avaricious, rash, 
The daring tribe compound their boasted trash— 
Tincture or syrup, lotion, drop, or pill ; 
All tempt the sick to trust the lying bill ; 
And twenty names of cobblers turn’d to squires, 
Aid the bold language of these blushless liars. 


| There are among them those who cannot read, 


And yet they’ll buy a patent, and succeed ; 

Will dare to promise dying sufferers aid, 

For who, when dead, can threaten or upbraid ? 

With cruel avarice still they recommend 

More draughts, more syrup to the journey’s end: 

“T feel it not ;”—“ Then take it every hour :” 

“It makes me worse ;”—“ Why then it shows its 
power :” 

“T fear to die ;”—“ Let not your spirits sink, 

You’re always safe, while you believe and drink.” 


How strange to add, in this nefarious trade, 
That men of parts are dupes by dunces made: 
That creatures, nature meant should clean our 

streets, , [seats ; 
Have purchased lands and mansions, parks and 
Wretches with conscience so obtuse, they leave 
Their untaught sons their patents to deceive ; 
And when they’re laid upon their dying bed, 
No thought.of murder comes into their head ; 
Nor one revengeful ghost to them appears, 
To fill the soul with penitential fears. 


Yet not the whole of this imposing train 
Their gardens, seats, and carriages obtain ; 
Chiefly, indeed, they to the robbers fall, 
Who are most fitted to disgrace them all : 
But there is hazard—patents must be bought, 
Venders and puffers for the poison sought ; 
And then in many a paper through the year, 
Must cures and cases, oaths and proofs appear ; 
Men snatch’d from graves, as they were dropping in, 
Their lungs cough’d up, their bones pierced through 

their skin ; 

The liver all one scirrhus, and the frame 
Poison’d with evils which they dare rot name; 
Men who spent all upon physicians’ fees, 
Who never slept, nor had a moment’s ease, 
Are now as roaches sound, and all as brisk-as bees, 


If the sick gudgeons to the bait attend, 
And come in shoals, the angler gains his end; 
But should the advertising cash be spent 
Ere yet the town has due attention lent, 
Then bursts the bubble, and the hungry cheat 
Pines for the bread he ill deserves to eat 5 
It is a lottery, and he shares perhaps 
The rich man’s feast, or begs the pauper’s scraps 


From powerful causes spring th’ empiric’s gains, 
Man’s love of life, his weakness, and his pains; 
These first induce him the vile trash to try, 
Then lend his name, that other men may buy : 
This love of life, which in our nature rules, 

To vile imposture makes us dupes and tools ; 
Then pain compels th’ impatient soul to seize 
On promised hopes of instantaneous ease ; 
And weakness too with every. wish complies, 
Worn. out and won by importunities. - 


Troubled with something in your bile or blood, 
You think your doctor does you little good ; 
And grown impatient, you require in haste 
The nervous cordial, nor dislike the taste ; 
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It comforts, heals, and strengthens ; nay, you think 

It makes you better every time you drink ; 

“Then lend your name”—you’re loth, but yet con- 
fess 

Its powers are great, and so you acquiesce : 

Yet think a moment ere your name you lend, 

With whose ’tis placed, and what you recommend ; 

Who tipples brandy will some comfort feel, 

, But will he to the medicine set his seal ? 

Wait, and you'll find the cordial you admire 

Has added fuel to your fever’s fire : 

Say, should a robber chance your purse to spare, 

Would you the honour of the man declare ¢ 

Would you assist his purpose ? swell his crime ? 

Besides, he might not spare a second time. 


Compassion sometimes sets the fatal sign ; 
The man was poor, and humbly begged a line ; 
Else how should noble names and titles back — 
The spreading praise of some advent’rous quack ? 
But he the moment watches, and entreats 
Your honour’s name,—your honour joins the cheats; 
You judged the medicine harmless, and you lent 
What help you could, and with the best intent ; 
But can it please you, thus to league with all 
Whom he can beg or bribe to swell the scrawl? 
Would you these wrappers with your name adorn, 
Which hold the poison for the yet unborn ! 


No class escapes them—from the poor man’s pay 
The nostrum takes no trifling pait away ; 
See ! those square patent bottles from the shop, 
Now decoration to the cupboard’s top ; 
And there a favourite hoard you’ll find within, 
Companions meet ! the julep and the gin. 


Time too with cash is wasted ; ’tis the fate 
Of real helpers to be call’d too late ; 
This find the sick, when (time and patience gone) 
Death with his ten-fold terror hurries on. 


Suppose the case surpasses human skill, 
There comes a quack to flatter weakness still ; 
What greater evil can a flatterer do, 
Than from himself to take the sufferer’s view ! 
To turn from sacred thoughts his reasoning powers, 
And rob a sinner of his dying hours? 
Yet this they dare, and, craving to the last, 
In hope’s strong bondage hold their victim fast : 
For soul or body no concern have they, 
All their inquiry, “ Can the patient pay ? 
And will he swallow draughts until his dying day ?” 


Observe what ills to nervous females flow, 
When the heart flutters and the pulse is low ; 
If once induced these cordial cups to try, 
All feel the ease, and few the danger fly ; 
For while obtain’d, of drams they’ve all the force, 
And when denied, then drams are the resource. 


Nor these the only evils—there are those 
Who for the troubled mind prepare repose. 
They write: the young are tenderly address’d, 
Much danger hinted, much concern express’d ; 
They dwell on freedoms lads are prone to take, 
Which make the doctor tremble for their sake ; 
Still if the youthful patient will but trust 
In one so kind, so pitiful, and just ; 

If he will take the tonic all the time, 
And hold but moderate intercourse with crime ; 


The sage will gravely give his honest word, 
That strength and spirits shall be both restored ; 
In plainer English—if you mean to sin, 

Fly to the drops, and instantly begin. 


Who would not lend a sympathizing sigh, 
To hear yon infant’s pity-moving cry! 
That feeble sob, unlike the new-born note, 
Which came with vigour from the opening throat ; 
When air and light first rush’d on lungs and eyes, 
And there was life and spirit in the cries ; 
Now an abortive, faint attempt to weep, 
Is all we hear; sensation is asleep: 
The boy was healthy, and at first express’d 
His feelings loudly, when he fail’d to rest ; 
When cramm’d with food, and tighten’d every limb, 
To cry aloud, was what pertain’d to him ; 
Then the good nurse, (who, had she borne a brain, 
Had sought the cause that made her babe complain) 
Has all her efforts, loving soul! applied, 
To set the cry, and not the cause, aside ; 
She gave her powerful sweet without remorse, 
The sleeping cordial—she had tried its force, 
Repeating oft : the infant, freed from pain, 
Rejected food, but took the dose again, 
Sinking to sleep ; while she her joy express’d, 
That her dear charge could sweetly take his rest : 
Soon may she spare her cordial ; not a doubt 
Remains, bvi quickly he will rest without. 


This rioves our grief and pity, and we sigh 
To think what numbers from these causes die ; 
But what contempt and anger should we show, 
Did we the lives of these impostors know ! 


Ere for the world’s I left the cares of school, 
One I remember who assumed the fool : 
A part well suited—when the idler boys 
Would shout around him, and he loved the noise 
They called him Neddy :—Neddy had the art 
To play with skill his ignominious part ; 
When he his trifles would for sale display, 
And act the mimic for a schoolboy’s pay. 
For many years he plied his humble trade, 
And used his tricks and talents to persuade ; 
The fellow barely read, but chanced to look 
Among the fragments of a tatter’d book ; 
Where after many efforts made to spell 
One puzzling word, he found it oxymel ; 
A potent thing, ’twas said, to cure the ills 
Of ailing lungs—the orymel of squills 
Squills he procured, but found the bitter strong, 
And most unpleasant ; none would take it long ; 
But the pure acid and the sweet would make 
A medicine numbers would for pleasure take, 


There was a fellow near, an artful knave, 
Who knew the plan, and much assistance gave ; 
He wrote the puffs, and every talent plied 
To make it sell: it sold, and then he died. 


Now all the profit fell to Ned’s controul, 
And pride and avarice quarrel’d for his soul ; 
When mighty profits by the trash were made, 
Pride built a palace, avarice groan’d and paid ; 
Pride placed the signs of grandeur all about, 
And avarice barred his friends and children out. 


Now see him doctor! yes, the idle fool, 
The butt, the robber of the lads at school ; 
Who then knew nothing, nothing since acquired, 
Became a doctor, honour’d and admired ; 
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Mis dress, his frown, his dignity were such, 
Ev’n some who’d known him thought his knowledge 
Nay, men of skill, of apprehension quick, [much ; 
Spite of their knowledge, trusted him when sick : 
Though he could neither reason, write, nor spell, 
They yet had hope his trash would make them well ; 
And while they scorn’d his parts, they took his 
oxymel, 
Oh! when his nerves had once received a shock, 
Sir Isaac Newton might have gone to Rock*: 
Hence impositions of the grossest kind, 
‘Hence thouglit is feeble, understanding blind ; 
Hence sums enormous by these cheats are made, 
And deaths unnumber’d by their dreadful trade. 


Alas! in vain is my contempt express’d, 
To stronger passions are their words address’d ; 
To pain, to fear, to terror their appeal, 
To those who, weakly reasoning, strongly feel. 


What then our hopes?—perhapsthere may by law 
Be method found, these pests to curb and awe ; 
Yet in this land of freedom, law is slack 
With any being to commence attack ; 

Then let us trust to science—there are those 
Who can their falsehoods, and their frauds disclose, 
All their vile trash detect, and their low tricks 

’ expose: 

Perhaps their numbers may in time confound 
Theirarts—as scorpions give themselves the wound: 
For when these curers dwell in every place, 
While of the cured we not a man can trace, 
Strong truth may then the public mind persuade, 
And spoil the fruits of this nefarious trade. 


—_o—. 


LETTER VIII. 
Craves. 


Non possidentem multa vocaveris 
Recté beatum:; rectius occupat 
Nomen Beati, qui Deorum 
Muneribns sapienter uti, 
Duramque callet pauperiem pati. 
Hor. lib. rv. Ode 9.- 
Non uxor salvum te vult, non filius: omnes 
Vicini oderunt; noti pueri atque puelle, 
* Miraris cum tu argento post omnia ponas, 
Si nemo prestet, quem non merearis, atte i 
« Sat. lib. 1. 


Non propter vitam faciunt patrimonia quidam, 
Sed vitio ceci propter patrimonia vivunt. 
Juvernat. Sat. 12. 


TRADES. 


_ } No extensive manufactories in the borough: yet consider- 
2 able fortunes made there —IIl judgment of parents in 
disposing of their sons—The best educated not the most 
likely to succeed—Instance—Want of success compen- 
sated by the lenient power of some avocations—The 
Naturalist—The Weaver an Entomologist, &c.—Hunting 
Butterflies, &c.—A prize-flower—Story of Walter and 
William. 


Or manufactures, trade, inventions rare, 
Steam-towers and looms, you’d know our borough’s 
% share— 

_ | Tis small: we boast not those rich subjects here, 
Who hazard thrice ten thousand pounds a year ; 
_ {We’ve no huge buildings, where incessant noise 
__ | {fs made by springs and spindles, girls and boys ; 


* An empiric who flourished at the same time with this 
_ | great man. 


Where, ’mid such thundering sounds, the maiden’s 
Is “Harmony in Uproar”*+ all day long. [song 


Still common minds with us in common trade, 
Have gain’d more wealth than ever student made ; 
And yet a merchant, when he gives his son 
His college-learning, thinks his duty done ; 

A way to wealth he leaves his boy to find, 
Just when he’s made for the discovery blind. 


Jones and his wife perceived their elder boy 
Took to his learning, and it gave them joy; 
This they encouraged, and were blest to see 
Their son a Fellow with a high degree ; 
A living fell, he married, and his sire 
Declared ’twas all a father could require ; 
Children then blessed them, and when letters came, 
The parents proudly told each grandchild’s name. 


Meantime the sons at home in trade were placed, 
Money their object—just the father’s taste ; 
Saving he lived and long, and when he died, 

He gave them all his fortune to divide : 


“ Martin,” said he, “at vast expense was taught 
He gain’d his wish, and has the ease he sought.” 


Thus the good priest (the Christian scholar!) finds 
The estimate that’s made by vulgar minds ; 
He sees his brothers, who had every gift 
Of thriving, now assisted in their thrift ; 
While he, whom learning, habits, all prevent, 
Is largely mulct for each impediment. 


Yet let us own that trade has much of chance, 
Not all the careful by their care advance ; 
With the same parts and prospects, one a seat 
Builds for himself; one finds it in the Fleeé. 
Then to the wealthy, you will see denied, 
Comforts and joys that with the poor abide ; 
There are who labour through the year, and yet 
No more have gain’d than—not to be in debt ; 
Who still maintain the same laborious course, 
Yet pleasure hails them from some favourite source; 
And health, amusements, children, wife, or friend, 
With life’s dull views their consolations blend. 


Nor these alone possess the lenient power 
Of soothing life in the desponding hour ; 
Some favourite studies, some delightful care, 
The mind, with trouble and distresses, share ; 
And by a coin, a flower, a verse, a boat, 
The stagnant spirits have been set afloat ; 
They pleased at first, and then the habit grew, 
Till the fond heart no higher pleasure knew ; 
Till, from all cares and other comforts freed, 
The important nothing took in life the lead. 


With all his phlegm, it broke a Dutchman’s heart, 
At a vast price, with, one loved root to part ; 
And toys like these fill many a British mind, 
Although their hearts are found of firmer kind. 


Oft have I smiled the happy pride to see 
Of humble tradesmen, in their evening glee : 
When of some pleasing, fancied good possess’d, 
Each grew alert, was busy, and was bless’d ; 
Whether the caill-bird yield the hour’s delight, 
Or, magnified in microscope, the mite ; 


+ The title of a short piece of humour by Arbuthnot. 


+ 
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Or whether tumblers, croppers, carriers seize 
he yentie mind, they rule it and they please. 


There is my friend the Weaver ; strong desires 
Reign in his breast ; ’tis beauty he admires : 
See! to the shady grove he wings his way, 

And feels in hope the raptures of the day— 

Eager he looks ; and soon, to glad his eyes, 

From the sweet bower, by nature form’d, arise 

Bright troops of virgin moths and fresh-born 
butterflies ; 

Who broke that morning from their half-year’ssleep, 

To fly o’er flow’rs where they were wont to creep. 


Above the sovereign oak, a sovereign skims, 
The purple emp’ror, strong in wing and limbs : 
There fair Camilla takes her flight serene, 
Adonis blue, and Paphia silver-queen ; 

With every filmy fly from mead or bower, 
Andhungry Sphinz who threads the honey’d flower; 
She o’er the larkspur’s bed, where sweets abound, 
Views every bell, and hums the approving sound ; 
Poised on her busy plumes, with feeling nice 

She draws from every flower, nor tries a floret twice. 


He fears no bailiff’s wrath, no baron’s blame, 
His is untax’d and undisputed game ; 
Nor less the place of curious plant he knows* ; 
He both his Flora and his Fauna shows ; 
For him is blooming in its rich array, 
The glorious flower which bore the palm away ; 
In vain a rival tried his utmost art, 
His was the prize, and joy o’erflow’d his heart. 


“ This, this, is beauty ; cast, I pray, your eyes 


{ On this my glory! see the grace! the size! 


Was ever stem so tall, so stout, so strong, 
Exact in breadth, in just proportion, long ; 
These brilliant hues are all distinct and clean, 
No kindred tint, no blending streaks between ; 
This is no shaded, run-off, pin-eyedt thing, 

A king of flowers, a flower for England’s king: 
I own my pride, and thank the favouring star, 
Which shed such beauty on my fair Bizarre§.” 


Thus may the poor the cheap indulgence seize, 
While the most wealthy pine and pray for ease; 
Content not always waits upon success, 

And more may he enjoy who profits less. 


Walter and William took (their father dead) 
Jointly the trade to which they both were bred ; 
When fix’d, they married, and they quickly found 
With due success their honest labours crown’d: 


* In botanical language ‘‘ithe habitat,” the favourite 
soil or situation of the more scarce species. 

+ This, it must be acknowledged, is contrary to the 
opinion of Thomson, and I believe of some other poets, 
who in describing the varying hues of our most beautiful 
flowers, have considered them as lost and blended with 
each other; whereas their beauty, in the eye of a florist 
(and I conceive in that of the uninitiated also,) depends 
upon the distinctness of their colours: the stronger the 
bounding line, and the less they break into the neighbour- 
ing tint, so much the richer and more valuable is the 
flower esteemed. 

¢ Pin-eyed.—An auricula, or any other single flower, is 
so called when the stigma (the part which arises from the 
seed-vessel) is protruded beyond the tube of the flower, 
and becomes visible. 

§ This word, so far as it relates to flowers, means those 
variegated with three or more colours irregularly and 
indeterminately. 


Few were their losses ; but although a few, 
Walter was vex’d, and somewhat peevish grew 3 
“ You put your trust in every pleading fool,” 
Said he to William, and grew strange and cool. 

«“ Brother, forbear,” he answer’d, “take your due, 
Nor let my lack of caution injure you.” 

Half friends they parted,—better so to close, 
Than longer wait to part entirely foes. 


Walter had knowledge, prudence, jeaious care ; 
He let no idle views his bosom share ; 
He never thought nor felt for other men— 
« Let one mind one, and all are minded then.” 
Friends he respected, and believed them just, 
But they were men, and he would no man trust: 
He tried and watch’d his peuple day aud mght,—~ 
The good it harm’d not ; for the bad ’twas right; 
He could their humours bear, nay disrespect, 
But he could yield no pardon to neglect ; 
That all about him were of him afraid, 
“Was right,” he said, “so should we be obey’d.” 


These merchant maxims, much good fortune too, 
And ever keeping one grand point in view, 
Toyast amount his once small portion drew. 


William was kind and easy; he complied 
With all requests, or grieved when he denied ; 
To please his wife he made a costly trip, 
To please his child he let a bargain slip ; 
Prone to compassion, mild with the distress’d, 
He bore with all who poverty profess’d, 
And some would he assist, nor one would he arrest : 
He had some loss at sea, bad debts at land, 
His clerk absconded with some bills in hand, 
And plans so often fail’d that he no longer plann’d, 
To a small house (his brother’s) he withdrew, 
At easy rent—the man was not a Jew; 
And there his losses and his cares he bore, 
Nor found that want of wealth could make him poor. 


No, he in fact was rich, nor could he move, 
But he was follow’d by the looks of love ; 
All he had suffer’d, every former grief, . 
Made those around more studious in relief; 
He saw a cheerful smile in every face, 
And lost all thoughts of error and disgrace. 


Pleasant it was to see them in their walk 
Round their smaJl garden, and to hear them talk ; 
Free are their children, but their love refrains 
From all offence—none murmurs, none complains ; 
Whether a book amused them, speech, or play, 


| 


| 


| 
: 


Their looks were lively, and their hearts were gay ;_ 


There no forced efforts for delight were made, 

Joy came with prudence, and without parade ; 

Their common comforts they had all in view, 

Light were their troubles, and their wishes few: 

Thrift made them easy for the coming day, 

Religion took the dread of death away ; 

A cheerful spirit still insured content, 

And love smiled round them wheresoe’er they 
- went. 


Walter, meantime, with all his wealth’s increase 
Gain’d many points, but could not purchase 
When he withdrew from business for an hour, 
Some fied his presence, all confess’d his power ; 
He sought affection, but received instead, 

Fear undisguised, and love-repelling dread ; 
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He look’d around him —“ Harriet, dost thoulove?” 
“T do my duty,” said the timid dove ; 

Good heaven, your duty! prithee, tell me now— 
To love and honour—was not that your vow? 
Come, my good Harriet, I would gladly seek 
Your inmost thought—why can’t the woman speak ? 
Have you notall things ?”—“ Sir, do I complain ?”— 
No, that’s my part, which I perform in vain ; 

I want a simple answer, and direct— 

But you evade; yes! ’tis as I suspect. 

Come then, my children? Watt / upon your knees 
Vow that youloveme.”—“ Yes, sir, if you please.” — 
“ Again! by heaven, it mads me; I require 

Love, and they’ll do whatever I desire: 

Thus too my people shun me; I would spend 

A thousand pounds to get a single friend ; 

T would be er have means to pay 

Yor love and friendship, and you run away ; 
Ungrateful creatures! why, you seem to dread 
My very looks ; I know you wish me dead. 

Come hither, Nancy ! you must hold me dear ; 
Hither, I say; why! what have you to fear? 

You see I’m gentle—come, you trifler, come ; 

My God! she trembles! idiot, leave the room ! 
Madam! your children hate me; I suppose 

They know their cue: you make them all my foes ; 


I’ve not a friend in all the world—not one: 


I’d be a bankrupt sooner ; nay, ’tis done ; 


; In every better hope of life I fail, 
| You’re all tormentors, and my house a gaol ; 


Out of my sight! [ll sit and make my will— 
What, glad to go? stay, devils, and be still; 
*Tis to your uncle’s cot you wish to run, 

To learn to live at ease and be undone ; 

Him you can love, who lost his whole estate, 
And I, who gain you fortunes, have your hate ; 
*Tis in my absence, you yourselves enjoy: 
Tom! are you glad to lose me !—+tell me, boy: 
‘Yes!’ does he answer ?—* Yes, upon my soul !’ 
No awe, no fear, no duty, no controul! 

Away ! away! ten thousand devils seize 

All I possess, and plunder where they please ! 
‘What’s wealth to me{?—yes, yes! it gives me 


sway, 
And yot shall feel it—go! begone, I say.” 
— ny 


LETTER.IX. — 
Anusenents. 


———- 


Interpone tuis interdum gaudiacuris, 
Ut possis animo queimvis sufferre laburem. 
Carus. lib, & 
Nostra fatiscat 
Laxaturque chelys, vires instigat alitque 
Fem: va quies, major post otia virtus. 
Sratrus Srty. lib. 4. 


Jamque mare et tellus nullum discrimen habebant; 
Omale pontus erat: deerant quoque littora ponto. 
Ovm, Mzramonru. lib. 1. 


AMUSEMENTS. 


Common Amusements of a Bathing-place—Morning Rides, 
Walks, &c.—Company resorting to the Town—Different 
Choice of Lodgings—Cheap Indulgences—Sea-side Walks 
—Wealthy Invalid—Summer-Evening on the Sands—Sea 
Productions—‘* Water parted from the Sea”—Winter 
Views serenc—In what cases to be avoided—Sailing upon 
the River—A small Islet of Sand off the Coast—Visited 
by Company—Covered by the Flowing of the Tide— 
Adventure in that Place, 


Or our amusements’ ask you ?—We amuse 
Ourselvesand friends with sea-side walksand views, 


Or take a morning ride, a novel, or the news; 
Or, seeking nothing, glide about the street, 
And so engaged, with various parties meet ; 
Awhile we stop, discourse of wind and tide, 
Bathing and books, the raffle and the ride: 
Thus, with the aid which shops and sailing give, 
Life passes on; ’tis labour, but we live. 


When evening comes, our invalids awake, 
Nerves cease to tremble, heads forbear to ache ; 
Then cheerful meals the sunken spirits raise, 
Cards or the dance, wine, visiting, or plays. 


Soon as the season comes, and crowds arrive, 
To their superior rooms the wealthy drive ; 
Others look round for lodging snug and small, 
Such is their taste—they’ve hatred to a hall: 
Hence one his favourite habitation gets, 

The brick-floor’d parlour which the butcher lets ; 
Where, through his single light, he may regard 
The various business of a common yard, 
Bounded by backs of buildings form’d of clay, 

By stables, sties, and coops, et-csetera. 


The needy-vain, themselves awhile to shun, 
For dissipation to these dog-holes run ; 
Where each (assuming petty pomp) appears, 
And quite forgets the shopboard and the shears, 


For them are cheap amusements : they may slip 
Beyond the town and take a private dip ; 
When they may urge that, to be safe they mean, 
They’ve heard there’s danger in a light machine ; 
They too can gratis move the quays about, 
And gather kind replies to every doubt ; 
There they a pacing, lounging tribe may view, 
The stranger’s guides, whe’ve little else to do; 
The borough’s place-men, where no more they gain 
Than keeps them idle, eivil, poor, and vain. 
Then may the poorest with the wealthy look 
On ocean, glorious page of nature’s book ! 
May see its varying views in every hour, 
All softness now, then rising with all power, 
As sleeping to invite, or threatening to devour: 
*Tis this which gives us all our choieest views ; 
And dull the mind they never can amuse. 


See! those fair nymphs upon that rising strand, 
Yon long salt lake has parted from the land; , 
Well pleased to press that path, so clean, so pure, 
To seem in danger, yet to feel secure ; 

Trifling with terror, while they strive to shun 
The curling billows ; laughing as they run: 

They know the neck that joins the shore and sea, 
Or, ah! how changed that fearless laugh would be. 


Observe how various parties take their way, 
By sea-side walks, or make the sand-hills gay ; 
There group’d are laughing maids and sighing 
And some apart who feel unpitied pains; [swains, 
Pains from diseases, pains which those who feel, 
To the physician, not the fair, reveal: 

For nymphs (propitious to the lover’s sigh) 
Leave these poor patients to complain and die. 


Lo! where on that huge anchor sadly leans 
That sick tall figure, lost in other seenes ; 
He late from India’s clime impatient sail’d, 
Where, as his fortune grew, his spirits fail’d; 
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or each delight, in search of wealth he went, 
| For ease alone, the wealth acquired is spent— 
And spent in vain; enrich’d, aggrieved, he sees 
|The envied poor possess’d of joy and ease : 
| And now he flies from place to place, to gain 
Strength for enjoyment, and still flies in vain: 
Mark! with what sadness, of that pleasant crew, 
Boisterous in mirth, he takes a transient view ; 
And fixing then his eye upon the sea, 
Thinks what has been and what must shortly be: 
Is it not strange that man should health destroy, 
For joys that eome when he is dead to joy? 
| Now is it pleasant in the summer-eve, 
When a broad shore retiring waters leave 
Awhile to wait upon the firm fair sand, 
When all is calm at sea, all still at land ; 
And there the ocean’s produce to explore, 
As fioating by, or rolling on the shore ; 
Those living jellies * which the flesh inflame, 
Fierce as a nettle, and from that its name ; 
Some in huge masses, some that you may bring 
In the small compass of a lady’s ring ; 
Figured by hand divine—there’s not a gem 
Wrought by man’s art to be compared to them ; 
Soft, brilliant, tender, through the wave they glow, 
Andmake the moon-beam brighter where they flow, 
Involved in sea-wrack, here you find a race, 
Which science doubting, knows not where to place; 
On shell or stone is dropt the embryo-seed, 
And quickly vegetates a vital breed}. 


While thus with pleasing wonder you inspect 
Treasures the vulgar in their scorn reject, 
See as they float along the entangled weeds 
Slowly approach, upborne on bladdery beads ; 
Wait till they land, and you shall then behold 
The fiery sparks those tangled frons’ infold, 
' Myriads of living points} ; the unaided eye 
Can but the fire and not the form descry. 
And now your view upon the ocean turn, 
And there the splendour of the waves discern ; 
Cast but a stone, or strike them with an oar, 
And you shall flames within the deep explore ; 
_ Or scoop the stream phosphoric as you stand, 
And the cold flame shall flash along your hand ; 
| When lost in wonder, you shall walk and gaze 
On weeds that sparkle and on waves that blaze §. 


* Some of the smaller species of the 2fedusa (sea-nettle) 
are exquisitely beautiful: their form is nearly oval, varied 
with serrated longitudinal lines; which are extremely 
tender, and, by no means which Iam acquainted with, can 
be preserved, for they soon dissolve in either spirit of wine 
or water, and lose every vestige of their shape, and indeed of 
their substance: the larger species are found in mis-shapen 
masses of many pounds weight; these, when handled, have 
| the effect of the nettle, and the stinging is often accom- 
panied or succeeded by the more unpleasant feeling per- 
| haps in a slight degree resembling that caused by the 
| torpedo. 

+ Various tribes and species of marine vermes are here 
meant: that which so nearly resembles a vegetable in its 
form, and perhaps, in some degree, manner of growth, is 
the coralline ealled by naturalists Sertularia, of which 

| there are many species in almost every part of the coast. 

| The animal protrudes its many clajvs (apparently in search 
of prey) from certain pellucid vesicles which proceed from 
a horny, tenacious, branchy stem. 

| $ These are said to be a minute kind of animal of the 
same class; when it does not shine, it is invisible to the 
nake«. eye. 

§ Fou cue cause or causes of this phenomenon, which is 


The ocean too has winter-views serene, 
When all you see through densest fog is seen ; 
When you can hear the fishers near at hand 
Distinctly speak, yet see not where they stand ; 
Or sometimes them and not their boat discern, 
Or half-conceal’d some figure at the stern ; 
The view’s all bounded, and from side to side. 
Your utmost prospect but a few ells wide ; 
Boys who, on shore, to sea the pebble cast, 
Will hear it strike against the viewless mast ; 
While the stern boatman growls his fierce disdain, 
At whom he knows not, whom he threats in vain. 


*Tis pleasant then to view the nets float past, 
Net after net till you have seen the last ; 
And as you wait till all beyond you slip, 
A boat. comes gliding from an anchor’d ship, 
Breaking the silence with the dipping oar, 
And their own tones, as labouring for the shore; 
Those measured tones which with the scene agree, 
And give a sadness to serenity. 


Allscenes like these thetender maid should shun, 
Nor to a misty beach in autumn run ; 
Much should she guard against the evening cold, 
And her slight shape with fleecy warmth infold ; 
This she admits, but not with so much ease 
Gives up the night-walk when the attendants please: 
Her have I seen, pale, vapour’d through the day, 
With crowded parties at the midnight play ; 
Faint in the morn, no powers could she exert ; 
At night with Pam delighted and alert ; 
In a small shop she’s raffled with a crowd, 
Breathed the thick air, and cough’d and laugh’d 
She who will tremble if her eye explore [aloud ; 
“The smallest monstrous mouse that creeps on 

floor ;” 

Whom the kind doctor charged, with shaking head, 
At early hour to quit the beaux for bed: 
She has, contemning fear, gone down the dance, 
Till she perceived the rosy morn advance ; 
Then has she wonder’d, fainting o’er her tea, 
Her drops and julep should so useless be: 
Ah! sure her joys must ravish every sense, 
Who buys a portion at such vast expense. 


Among those joys, ’tis one at eve to sail 
On the broad river with a favouring gale ; 
When no rough waves upon the bosom ride, 
But the keel cuts, nor rises on the tide ; 
Safe from the stream the nearer gunwale stands, 
Where playful children trail their idle hands, 
Or strive to catch long grassy leaves that float 
On either side of the impeded boat ; 
What time the moon arising shows the mud, 
A shining border to the silver flood ; 
When by her dubious light, the meanest views, 
Chalk, stones, and stakes, obtain the richest hues: _ 
And when the cattle as they gazing stand, 
Seem nobler objects than when view’d from land: , 
Then anchor’d vessels in the way appear, | 
And sea-boys greet them as they pass—* What 

cheer?” |! ; 

The sleeping shell-ducks at the sound arise, 
And utter loud their unharmonious cries ; 
Fluttering they move their weedy beds among, 
Or instant diving, hide their plumeless young. 


sometimes, though rarely, observed on our coasts, I must 
refer the reader to the writers on natural philosophy and — 
natural history. 3 
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** Now is it pleasant in the summer eve, 
When a broad shore retiring waters leave, 
Awhile to wait upon the firm fair sand, 
When all is calm at sea, all still at land.” p. 360. 
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| Along the wall, returning from the town, 

_| The weary rustic homeward wanders down ; 

Who stops and gazes at such joyous crew, 

And feels his envy rising at the view ; 

He the light speech and laugh indignant hears, 
And feels more press’d by want, more vex’d by fears. 


ee Se een 


Ah! go in peace, good fellow, to thine home, 
Nor fancy these escape the general doom ; 
' Gay as they seem, be sure with them are hearts 
With sorrow tried ; there’s sadness in their parts: 
If thou couldst see them when they think alone, 
Mirth, music, friends, and these amusements gone; 
Couldst thou discover every secret ill 
| That pains their spirit, or resists their will ; 
_ Couldst thou behold forsaken love’s distress, 
_ Or envy’s pang at glory and success, 
~ Or beauty, conscious of the spoils of time, 
_ Or guilt alarm’d when memory shows the crime ; 
__ All that gives sorrow, terror, grief, and gloom ; 
_ Content would cheer thee trudging to thine home”. 
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is _ There are, ’tis true, who lay their cares aside, 
4 And bid some hours in calm enjoyment glide ; 
_ Perchance, some fair-one to the sober night 

__ Adds, by the sweetness of her song, delight ; 

_ And as the music on the water floats, 

_ Some bolder shore returns the soften’d notes ; 

_ Then, youth, beware, for all around conspire 

_ To banish caution, and to wake desire ; 

_ The day’s amusement, feasting, beauty, wine, « 

_ These accents sweet and this soft hour combine, 
_, When most unguarded, then to win that heart of 
thine : 

_, But see, they land! the fond enchantment flies, 
_, And in its place life’s common views arise. 


| Sometimes a party, row’d from town, will land 
_| On a small islet, formed of shelly sand, 

_| Left by the water when the tides.are low, 

| But which the floods in their return o’erflow : 

| There will they anchor, pleased awhile to view 
_,| The watery waste, a prospect wild and new ; 

__ The now receding billows give them space, 

_ On either side the growing shores to pace ; 

_ And then returning, they contract the scene, 
Till small and smaller grows the walk between ; 
_| As sea to sea approaches, shore to shores, 

_| Till the next ebb the sandy isle restores. 


_|_ Then what alarm !_what danger and dismay, 
_ If all their trust, their boat should drift away ; 

_ And once it happen’d;—gay the friends advanced, 
_ They walk’d, they ran, they play’d, they sang, they 
bh danced ; 

_ The urns were boiling, and the cups went round, 
_| And not a grave or thoughtful face was found ; 

_| On the bright sand they trod with nimble feet, 

_| Dry shelly sand that made the summer seat ; 

_| The wondering mews flew fluttering o’er the head, 
| And waves ran softly up their shining bed. 


_| _Some form’d a party from the rest to stray, 
_ Pleased to collect the trifles in their way ; 

_ These to behold they call their friends around, 
_ No friends can hear, or hear another sound ; » 


____* Thisis not offered as a reasonable source of content- 
4 _ ment, but as one motive for resignation: there would not 
er be so much envy if there were more discernment. 
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Alarm’d, they hasten, yet perceive not why, 
But catch the fear that quickens as they fly. 


For lo! a lady sage, who paced the sand 
With her fair children, one in either hand, * 
Intent on home, had turn’d, and saw the boat 
Slipp’d from her moorings, and now far afloat ; 
She gazed, she trembled, and though faint her 
It seem’d, like thunder, to confound them all. 
Their sailor-guides, the boatman and his mate, 
Had drank and slept regardless of their state. 

“ Awake,” they eried aloud ! “ Alarm the sho 
Shout all, or never shall we reach it more !” 
Alas ! no shout the distant land can reach, 

Nor eye behold them from the foggy beach : 
Again they join in one loud powerful cry, 

Then cease, and eager listen for reply : 

None came—the rising wind blew sadly by. 
They shout once more, and then they turn aside, 
To see how quickly flow’d the coming tide ; 
Between each cry they find the waters steal 

On their strange prison, and new horrors feel ; 
Foot after foot on the contracted ground 

The billows fall, and dreadful is the sound ; 

Less and yet less the sinking isle became, 

And there was wailing, weeping, wrath and blame. 


Had one been there, with spirit strong and high, 
Who could observe, as he prepared to die, 
He might have seen of hearts the varying kind, 
And traced the movement of each different mind: 
He might have seen, that not the gentle maid 
Was more than stern and haughty man afraid ; 
Such, calmly grieving, will their fears suppress, 
And silent prayers to mercy’s throne address ; 
While fiercer minds, impatient, angry, loud, 
Force their vain grief on the reluctant crowd : 
The party’s patron, sorely sighing, cried, 
“ Why would you urge me? I at first denied.” 
Fiercely they answer’d, “ Why will you complain, 
Who saw no danger, or was warn’d in vain ?” 
A few essay’d the troubled soul to calm, 
But dread prevail’d, and anguish and alarm. 


Now rose the water through the lessening sand, 

And they seem’d sinking while they yet could 
stand ; 

The sun went down, they look’d from side to side, 
Nor aught except the gathering sea descried ; 
Dark and more dark, more wet, more cold it grew, 
And the most lively bade to hope adieu ; 
Children, by love then lifted from the seas, 
Felt not the waters at the parents’ knees, 
But wept aloud ; the wind increased the sound, 
And the cold billows as they broke around. 


“Once more, yet once again, with all our strength, 
Cry to the land, we may be heard at length.” 
‘Vain hope if yet unseen! but hark ! an oar, 

That sound of bliss ! comes dashing to their shore; 
Still, still the water rises : “ Haste !” they ery, 
“Oh! hurry, seamen, in delay we die :” 

Seamen were these, who in their ship perceived 
The drifted boat, and thus her crew relieved.) 
And now the keel just cuts the cover’d sand, 
Now to the p benant stretches every hand : 

With trembling pleasure all confused embark, 
And kiss the tackling of their welcome ark ; 
While the most giddy, as they reach the shore, 
Think of their danger, and their God adore, 
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LETTER X. 
Clubs and Social Meetings. 


~ Non inter lances mensasque nitentes, 
Cum — acies fulgoribus, et cum 
Acclais animus melivra recusat ; 
Verum hic impransi mecum disguirite. 
‘or. Sat. 2, lib. 2. 


eed q' parvo a 
duitlntesnttmendiciamence. — 
Lucan, lib. 4. * 
Et que non prosunt singula, juncta juvant. 
agricolam, miles fera bella gerentem, 
Rectorem dubiz navita puppis amat. 
Ovi». Pont. lib. 2. 
CLUBS AND SOCIAL MEETINGS. 

Desire of Country Gentlemen for Town Associations—Book 
Clubs—Too much of literary character expected from 
them—Literary conversation prevented, by feasting; by 
cards—Good, notwithstanding, results—Card Club with 
eagerness resorted to—Players—Umpires at. the Whist 
table—Petulances of temper there discovered—Free-and- 
easy Club: not perfectly easy or free—Freedom how 
interrupted—The superior member—Termination of the 
evening—Drinking and Smoking Clubs—The Midnight 
Conversation of the delaying Members—Society of the 
poorer Inhabitants ; its use; gives Pride and Consequence 
to the humble character—Pleasant Habitations of the 
frugal Poor—Sailor returning to hisfamily—Free-Masons’ 
Club—The Mystery—What its origin—Its professed ad- 
vantages—Griggs and Gregorians—A kind of Masons— 
Reflections on these various Societies. 


You say you envy in your calm retreat 

Our social meetings ;—’tis with joy we meet : 
In these our parties you are pleased to find 
Good sense and wit, with intercourse of mind ; 
Composed of men who read, reflect and write, 
Who, when they meet, must yield and share delight: 
To you our Book Club has peculiar charm, 
For which you sicken in your quiet farm; 
Here you suppose us at our leisure placed, 
Enjoying freedom, and displaying taste ; 

With wisdom cheerful, temperately gay, 
Pleased to enjoy, and willing to display. 


If thus your envy gives your ease its gloom, 
Give wings to fancy and among us come. 
We're now assembled ; you may soon attend— 
I'll introduce you ;—“ Gentlemen, my friend.” 


“ Now are you happy? you have pass’d a night 
In gay discourse, and rational delight.” 


“ Alas, not so: for how can mortals think, 
Or thoughts exchange, if thus they eat and drink ? 
No! I confess, when we had fairly dined, 
hat was no time for intercourse of mind ; 
There was each dish prepared with skill t’ invite, 
And to detain the struggling appetite ; 
On such occasions minds with one consent 
Are to the comforts of the body lent ; 
There was no pause—the wine went quickly round, 
Till struggling fancy was by Bacchus bound ; 
Wine is to wit as water thrown on fire, 
By duly sprinkling both are raised the higher ; 
Thus ey dealt, the vivid blaze they choke, 
And all the genial flame goes off in smoke. 


“But when no more your boards these loads 
contain, 
When wine no more o’erwhelms the labourin 
But serves, a gentle stimulus ; we know, [brain, 
How wit must sparkle, and how fancy flow.” 


——+ 


It might be so, but no such club-days come, 
We always find these dampers in the room ; 
If to converse were all that brought us here, 
A few odd members would im turn appear ; 
Who dwelling nigh, would saunter in and out, 
O’erlook the Tist, and toss the books about ; 
Or yawning read them, walking up and down, 
Just as the loungers in the shops in town ; 
Till fancying nothing would their minds amuse, 
They’d push them by, and go in search of news. 


But our attfactions are a stronger sort, 
The earliest dainties and the oldest port ; 
All enter then with glee in every look, 
And not a member thinks about a book. 


Still let me own, there are some vacant hours, 
When minds might work and men exert their 
Ere wine to folly spurs the giddy guest, [powers : } 
But gives to wit its vigour and its zest ; 

Then might we reason, might in turn display 
Our several talents, and be wisely gay ; 

We might—but who a tame discourse x 
When whist is named, and we behold the cards? 


We from that time are neither grave nor gay, 
Our thought, our care, our business is to play; 
Fix’d on these spots and figures, each attends 
Much to his partners, nothing to his friends. 


Our public cares, the long, the warm debate, 
That kept our patriots from their beds so late ; 
War, peace, invasion, all we hope or dread, 
Vanish like dreams when men forsake their bed; 
And groaning nations and contending kings 
Are all forgotten for these painted thiags: 

Paper and paste, vile figures and peor spots, 
Level all minds, philosophers and sots ; 

And give an equal spirit, pause and force, 

Join’d with peculiar diction, to discourse : 

* Who deals !—you led—we’re three by cards—had 
Honour in hand ?—“ Upon my honour two.” [you | 
Hour after hour, men thus contending sit, - 
Grave without sense, and pointed without wit. 


Thus it appears these envied clubs possess 
No certain means of social happiness: 
Yet there’s a good that flows from scenes like these, 
Man meets with man at leisure and at ease ; : 
We to our neighbours and our equals come, 
And rub off pride that man contracts at home ; 
For there, admitted master, he is prone 
To claim attention and to talk alone ; 
But here he meets with neither son nor spouse, 
No humble cousin to his bidding bows ; 
To his raised voice his neighbour’s voices rise, 
To his high look as lofty look replies ; [closed, 
When much he speaks, he finds that ears are | 
And certain signs inform him when he’s prosed; { 
Here all the value of a listener know, : 
And claim, in turn, the favour they bestow. 


No pleasure gives the speech when all would | 
And all in vain a civil hearer seek. [speak, 
To chance alone we owe the free discourse, 
In vain you purpose what you cannot force; 
*Tis when the favourite themes unbidden spring, — 
That fancy soars with such unwearied wing ; 
Then may you call in aid the moderate glass, 
But let it slowly and unprompted pass ; 

So shall there all things for the end unite, 

And give that hour of rational delight. =~ 
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Men to their clubs repair, themselves to please, 
To care for nothing, and to take their ease ; 
Tn fact, for play, for wine, for news they come, 
Discourse is shared with friends or found at home. 


But cards with books are incidental things, 
We’ve nights devoted to these queens and kings; 
Then if we choose the social game we may, 

Now ’tis a duty, and we’re bound to play ; 
Nor ever meeting of the social kind 
Was more engaging, yet had less of mind. 


Our eager parties, when the lunar light 
Throws its full radiance on the festive night, 
Of either sex, with punctual hurry come, 
And fill, with one accord, an ample room ; 
Pleased, the fresh packs on cloth of green they see, 
And seizing, handie with preluding glee ; 
They draw, they sit, they shuffle, cut and deal ; 
Like friends assembled, but like foes to feel : 
But yet not all,—a happier few have joys 
Of mere amusement, and their cards are toys; 
No skill nor art, nor fretful hopes have they, 
_| But while their friends are gaming, laugh and play. 


Others there are, the veterans of the game, 
Who owe their pleasure to their envied fame ; 
Through many a year, with hard-contested strife, 
Have they attain’d this glory of their life : 
Such is that ancient burgess, whom in vain 
Would gout and fever on his couch detain ; 
And that large lady, who resolves to come, 
Though a first fit has warn’d her of her doom! 
These are as oracles, in every cause 
They settle doubts, and their decrees are laws ; 
But all are troubled, when, with dubious look, 
Diana questions what Apollo spoke. 


Here avarice first, the keen desire of gain, 
| Rules in each heart and works in every brain ; 
Alike the veteran-dames and virgins feel, 


‘Nor care what grey-beards or what striplings deal ;. 


| Sex, age, and station, vanish from their view, 
And gold, their sovereign good, the mingled crowd 
pursue. 


alence they are jealous, and as rivals, keep 

| A watchful eye on the beloved heap ; 

Meantime discretion bids the tongue be still, 

And mild good-humour strives with strong ill-will : 
Till prudence fails ; when, all impatient grown, 
They make their grief, by their suspicions, known. 


* Sir, I protest, were Job himself at play, 
He’d rave to see you throw your cards away ; 
Not that I care a button—not a pin 
For what I lose; but we had cards to win: 

A saint in Heaven would grieve to see such hand 
Cut up by one who will not understand.” 


* Complain of me! and so you might indeed, 
If I had ventured on that foolish lead, 
That fatal heart—but I forgot your play— 
Some folk have ever thrown their hearts away.’ 


«“ Yes, and their diamonds: I have heard of one 
Who made a beggar of an only son.” 


* Better a beggar, than to see him tied 
To art and spite, to insolence and pride.’ 


“ Sir, were I you, I’d strive to be polite, 
inst my nature, for a single night.” 


_ Even in our small assembly, friends among, 


‘ Against their nature, they might show their skit 
With small success, who’re maids against their will,’ 


Is this too much? alas! my bashful muse 
Cannot with half their virulence abuse. 
And hark! at other tables discord reigns, 
With feign’d contempt for losses and for gains ; 
Passions awhile are bridled; then they rage, 
In waspish youth, and in resentful age :' 
With scraps of insult—“ Sir, when next you play, 
Reflect whose money ’tis you throw away. 
No one on earth can less such things regard, 
But when one’s partner doesn’t know a card nt 


*T scorn suspicion, ma’am, but while you stand 
Behind that lady, pray keep down your hand.’ 


€Good Heaven revoke! remember, if the set 
Be lost, in honour you should pay the debt.’ 


“ There, there’s your money; but, while I have | 
T’ll never more sit down with man and wife ; [life, | 
They snap and snarl indeed, but in the heat 
Of all their spleen, their understandings meet ; 
They are free-masons, and have many a sign, 
That we, poor devils! never can divine: 

May it be told, do ye divide th’ amount, 
Or goes it all to family account ?” 


Next is the elub, where to theirfriends in town, 
Our country neighbours once a month come down * 
We term it free-and-easy, and yet we 
Find it no easy matter to be free: 


Areminds perverse, there’ssomething will be wrong; 
Men are not equal; some will claim a right 

To be the kings and heroes of the night ; 

Will their own favourite themes and notions start 
And you must hear, offend them, or depart. 


There comes Sir Thomas from his village-seat, 
Happy he tells us all his friends to meet ; 
He brings the ruin’d brother of his wife, | 
Whom he supports, and makes him sick of life ; 
A ready witness whom he can produce 
Of all his deeds—a butt for his abuse: 
Soon as he enters, has the guests espied, 
Drawn to the fire, and to the glass applied— 
“ Well, what’s the subject ?—what are you about 
The news, I take it—come, I’ll help you out ;’— 
And then, without one answer, he bestows 
Freely upon us all he hears and knows ; 
Gives us opinions, tells us how he votes, 
Recites the speeches, adds to them his notes, 
And gives old ill-told tales for new-born anecdotes : | 
Yet cares he nothing what we judge or think, 
Our only duty’s to attend and drink: 
At length, admonish’d by his gout, he ends 
The various speech, and leaves at peace his friends ; 
But now, alas! we’ve lost the pleasant hour, 
And wisdom flies from wine’s superior power. 


Wine, like the rising sun, possession gains, 
And drives the mist of dulness from the brains ; 
The gloomy vapour from the spirit flies, 

And views of gaiety and gladness rise : 

Still it proceeds ; till from the glowing heat, . 
The prudent calmly to their shades retreat ;— 
Then is the mind o’ercast—in wordy rage 

And loud contention angry men engage; [spite. 
Then spleen and pique, like fireworks, thrown in 
To mischief turn the pleasures of the night: | 
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Anger abuses, malice loudly rails, 
Revenge awakes, and anarchy prevails: 
Till wine, that raised the tempest, makes it cease, 
| And maudlin love insists on instant peace ; 

He, noisy mirth and roaring song commands, 
Gives idle toasts, and joins unfriendly hands ; 
Till fuddled friendship vows esteem and weeps, 
And jovial folly drinks and sings and sleeps. 


A club there is of smokers—Dare you come 
To that close, clouded, hot, narcotic room ? 
When, midnight past, the very candles seem 
Dying for air, and give a ghastly gleam ; 
When curling fumes in lazy wreaths arise, 
And prosing topers rub their winking eyes ; 
When the long tale, renew’d when last they 
Is spliced anew, and is unfinish’d yet ; [met, 
When but a few are left the house to tire, 
And they half-sleeping by the sleepy fire ; 
Ey’n the poor ventilating vane, that flew 
Of late so fast, is now grown drowsy too ; 
When sweet, cold, clammy punch its aid bestows, 
Then thus the midnight conversation flows :— 


“ Then, as I said, and—mind me—as I say, 
At our last meeting—you remember ?”—“ Aye ;” 
“ Well, very well—then freely as I drink 
I spoke my thought—you take me—what I think: 
And sir,” said I, “if I a freeman be, 
It is my bounden duty to be free.” 


‘ Aye, there you posed him: I respect the chair, 
But man is man, although the man’s a mayor: 
1f Muggins live—no, no !—-if Muggins die, 
He’ll quit his office—neighbour, shall I try? 


“T’ll speak my mind, for here are none but 
friends: 

They’re all contending for their private ends ; 
No public spirit—once a vote would bring, 
I say a vote—was then a pretty thing, 
It made a man to serve his country and his king: 
But for that place, that Muggins must resign, 
You’ve my advice,—’tis no affair of mine.” 


The poor man has his club, he comes and spends 
His hoarded pittance with his chosen friends ; 
Nor this alone,—a monthly dole he pays, 

To be assisted when his health decays ; 

Some part his prudence, from the day’s supply, 
or cares and troubles in his age, lays by ; 

The printed rules he guards with painted frame, 

' And shows his children where to read his name: 

, Those simple words his honest nature move, 

| That bond of union tied by laws of love: 

| This is his pride, it gives to his employ 
, New value, to his home another joy ; 
While a religious hope its balm applies 

For all his fate inflicts and all his state denies. 


Much would it please you, sometimes to explore 

, The peaceful dwellings of our borough poor ; 

To view a sailor just return’d from sea, 

His wife beside ; a child on either knee, 

And others crowding near, that none may lose 

The smallest portion of the welcome news; [high, 

What dangers pass’d, “when seas ran mountains 
| When tempests raved, and horrors veil’d the sky ; 
| When prudence fail’d, when courage grew dismay’d, 
| When the strong fainted, and the wicked pray’d,— 
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Then in the yawning gulf far down we drove, 
And gazed upon the billowy mount above ; 
Till up that mountain, swinging with the gale, 
We view’d the horrors of the watery vale.” 


The trembling children look with stedfast eyes, 
And panting, sob involuntary sighs: 
Soft sleep awhile his torpid touch delays, 
And all is joy and piety and praise. 


Masons are ours, free-masons—but alas! 
To their own bards I leave the mystic class; 
Tn vain shall one, and not a gifted man, 
Attempt to sing of this enlighten’d clan: 

I know no word, boast no directing sign, 

And not one token of the race is mine ; 
Whether with Hiram, that wise widow’s son, 
They came from Tyre to royal Solomon, 

Two pillars raising by their skill profound, 
Boaz and Jachin through the East renown’d: 
Whether the Sacred Books their rise express, 
Or books profane, ’tis vain for me to guess ; 
It may be, lost in date remote and high, 
They know not what their own antiquity ; 

It may be, too, derived from cause so low, \ 
They have no wish their origin’to show: 

If, as crusaders, they combined to wrest 

From heathen lords the land they long possess’d 3 
Or were at first some harmless club, who made 
Their idle meetings solemn by parade ; 

Is but conjecture—for the task unfit, 

Awe-struck and mute, the puzzling theme I quit: 
Yet, if such blessings from their order flow, 

We should be glad their moral code to know; 
Trowels of silver are but simple things, 

And aprons worthless as their apron-strings * 
But if indeed you have the skill to teach 

A social spirit, now beyond our reach ; 

If man’s warm passions you can guide and bind, 
And plant the virtues in the wayward mind ; 

If you can wake to christian-love the heart,— 

In mercy, something of your powers impart. 


But as it seems we masons must become 
To know the secret, and must then be dumb ; 
And as we venture for uncertain gains, 
Perhaps the profit is not worth the pains. _[stosa 
When Bruce, that dauntless traveller, thought he 
On Nile’s first rise! the fountain of the flood, 
And drank exulting in the sacred spring, 
The critics told him it was no such thing ; 
That springs unnumber’d round the country ran, 
But none could show him where the first began : 
So might we feel, should we our time bestow, 
To gain these secrets and these signs to know ; 
Might question still if all the truth we found, 
And firmly stood upon the certain ground ; 
We might our title to the mystery dread, 
And fear we drank not at the river-head. 


Griggs and Gregorians here their meetings hold, 
Convivial sects, and bucks alert and bold ; 
A kind of masons, but without their sign ; 

The bonds of union—pleasure, song, and wine: 
Man, a gregarious creature, loves to fly 
Where he the trackings of the herd can spy ; 
Still to be one with many he desires, 
Although it leads him through the thorns and briers. 


A few! but few there are, who in the mind 
Perpetual source of consolation find ; 
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; ‘The weaker many to the world will come, 
For comforts seldom to be found from home. 


When the faint hands no more a brimmer hold, 
When flannel-wreaths the useless limbs infold, 
The breath impeded, and the bosom cold ; 

When half the pillow’d man the palsy chains, 
And the blood falters in the bloated veins,— 
Then as our friends no further aid supply, 
Than hope’s cold phrase and courtesy’s soft sigh, 
We should that comfort for ourselves ensure, 
Which friends could not, if we could friends, procure. 


Early in life, when we can laugh aloud, 
There’s something pleasant in a social crowd, 
Who laugh with us—but will such joy remain, 
When we lie struggling on the bed of pain? 
When our physician tells us with a sigh, 

No more on hope and science to rely, 

Life’s staff is useless then ; with labouring breath 
_| We pray for hope divine—the staff of death— 
This is a scene which fewcompanions grace, [place. 
And where the heart’s first favourites yield their 


Here all the aid of man to man must end, 
Here mounts the soul to her eternal Friend ; 
The tenderest love must here its tie resign, 
And give the aspiring heart to love divine. 

Man feels his weakness, and to numbers run, 
Himself to strengthen, or himself to shun ; 
| But though to this our weakness may be prone, 
Let’s learn to live, for we must die, alone. . 


LETTER XI. 
inns. 


All the comforts of life in a tavern are known, 
*Tis his home who possesses not one of his own; 
And to him who has rather too much of that one, 
*Tis the house of a friend where he’s welcome to run: 
The instant you enter my door you're my lord, 
With whose taste and whose pleasure I’m proud to accord, 
And the louder re call and the longer you stay, 
The more I am happy to serve and obey. 
To the house of a friend if you’re pleased to retire, 
You must all a admit, you must all things admire ; 
You must pay with observance the price of your treat, 
You must eat what is praised, and must praise what you eat 
But here you may come, and no tax we require, 
You may loudly condemn what you greatly admire; 
You may grow! at our wishes and pains to excel, 
may snarl at the rascals who please you so well. 
At your wish we attend, and confess that your speech 
On the nation's rs might the Minister teach ; 
His views you may blame, and his measures oppose, 
There’s no tavern-treason—you’re under the Rose: 
Should rebellions arise in your own little state, 
With me you may safely their consequence wait ; 
To recruit your lost spirits ‘tis prudent to come, 
And to fly to a friend when the devil's at home. 
‘That I’ve faults is confess’d ; but it won’t be denied, 
*Tis my interest the faults of my neighbours to hide ; 
If I’ve sometimes lent scandal occasion to prate, 
I've often conceal’d what she'd love to relate: 
If to Justice’s bar some have wandered from mine, 
*T was because the dull rogues wouldn't stay by their wine; 
And for brawls at my house, wel] the poet explains, 
That men drink draughts and so madden their brains. 


INNS. 

A difficult Subject for Poetry—Invocation of the Muse.— 
Description of the principal Inn and those of the first 
class—The large deserted Tavern—Those of #@ second 
order—Their Company—One of particular description— 
A lower kind of Public-houses: yet distinguished among 
themselves — Houses on the Quays for Sailors— The 
Green-Man: its Landlord, and the Adventure of his 
Marriage, &c. 


| Mucu do I need, and therefore will I ask, 

' A muse to aid me in my present task ; 

For then with special cause we beg for aid, 
When of our subject we are most afraid: 


Inns aré this subject—'tis an ill-drawn lot, 

So, thou who gravely triflest, fail me not. 

Fail not, but haste, and to my memory bring 
Scenes yet unsung, which few would choose to sing : 
Thou mad’st a Shilling splendid ; thou hast thrown 
On humble themes the graces all thine own ; 

By thee the Mistress of a Village-School 

Became a queen, enthroned upon her stool ; 

And far beyond the rest thou gav’st to shine, 
Belinda’s Lock—that deathless work was thine. 


Come, lend thy cheerful light, and give to please, 
These seats of revelry, these scenes of ease ; 
Who sings of Inns, much danger has to dread, 
And needs assistance from the fountain-head. 


High in the street, o’erlooking all the place, 
The rampant Lion shows his kingly face ; 
His ample jaws extend from side to side, 
His eyes are glaring, and his nostrils wide ; 
In silver shag the sovereign form is drest, 
A mane horrific sweeps his ample chest ; 
Elate with pride, he seems to assert his reign, 
And stands the glory of his wide domain. 


Yet nothing dreadful to his friends the sight, 
But sign and pledge of welcome and delight: 
To him the noblest guest the town detains, 
Flies for repast, and in his court remains ; 
Him too the crowd with longing looks admire, 
Sigh for his joys, and modestly retire ; 

Here not a comfort shall to them be lost 
Who never ask or never feel the cost. 


The ample yards on either side contain 
Buildings where order and distinction reign ;— 
The splendid carriage of the wealthier guest, 
The ready chaise and driver smartly drest ; 
Whiskeys and gigs and curricles are there, 
And high-fed prancers many a raw-boned pair. 
On all without a lordly host sustains 
The care of empire, and observant reigns ; 

The parting guest beholds him at his side, 

With pomp obsequious, bending in his pride ; 

Round all the place his eyes all objects meet, 

Attentive, silent, civil and discreet. 

O’er all within the lady-hostess rules, 

Her bar she governs, and her kitchen schools ; 

To every guest the appropriate speech is made, 

And every duty with distinction paid ; 

Respectful, easy, pleasant or polite— 

“ Your honour’s servant — Mister Smith, good 
night.” 


Next, butnotnear, yet honoured through the town, 
Thereswing, incongruous pair! the Bearand Crown; 
That Crown suspended gems and ribbands deck, 
A golden chain hangs o’er that furry neck : 
Unlike the nobler beast, the Bear is bound, 

And with the Crown so near him,scowlsuncrown’d ; 
Less his dominion, but alert are all 

Without, within, and ready for the call ; 

Smart lads and light run nimbly here and there, 
Nor for neglected duties mourns the Bear. 


To his retreats, on the election-day, 
The losing party found their silent way ; 
There they gartook of each consoling good, 
Like him uncrown’d, like him in sullen mood— 
Threatening, but bound.—Here meet a social kind, 
Our various clubs for various cause combined ; 
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Nor has he pride, but thankful takes as gain, 
The dew-drops shaken from the Lion’s mane: 
A thriving couple here their skill display, 
And share the profits of no vulgar sway. 


Third in our Borough’s list appears the sign 
Of a fair queen—the gracious Caroline ; 
But in decay—each feature in the face 
Has stain of time, and token of disgrace. 
The storm of winter, and the summer-sun, 
Have on that form the work of treason done ; 
Have, like the guillotine, the royal neck 
Parted in twain—the figure is a wreck. 
To this poor face was never paint applied, 
The unseemly work of cruel time to hide ; 
Here we may rightly such neglect upbraid, 
Paint on such faces is by prudence laid. 
Large the domain, but all within combine 
To correspond with the dishonour’d sign ; 
And all around dilapidates ; you call— 
But none replies—they’re inattentive all : 
At length a ruin’d stable holds your steed, 
While you through large and dirty rooms proceed, 
Spacious and cold; a proof they once had been 
In honour,—now magnificently mean ; 
Till in some small half-furnished room you rest, 
Whose dying fire denotes it had a guest. 
In those you pass’d, where formersplendour reign’d, 
You saw the carpets torn, the paper stain’d; 
Squares of discordant glass in windows fix’d, 
And paper oil’d in many a space betwixt ; 
A soil’d and broken sconce, a mirror crack’d, 
With table underpropp’d, and chairs new-back’d ; 
A marble side-slab with ten thousand stains, 
And all an ancient tavern’s poor remains. 


With much entreaty, they your food prepare, 
And acid wine afford, with meagre fare ; 
Heartless you sup; and when a dozen times 
You’ve read the fractured. window’s senseless 

rhymes ; 
Have been assured that “ Phoebe Green” was fair, 
And “ Peter Jackson ’’ took his supper there ; 
You reach a chilling chamber, where you dread 
Damps, hot or cold, from a tremendous bed ; 
Late comes your sleep, and you are waken’d soon 
By rustling tatters of the old festoon. 


O’er this large building, thus by time defaced, 
A servile couple has its owner placed, 
Who not unmindful that its style is large, 
To lost magnificence adapt their charge: ~ 
Thus an old beauty, who has long declined, 
Keeps former dues and dignity in mind ; 
And wills that all attention should be paid 
For graces vanish’d and for charms decay’d. 


Few years have pass’d since brightly ’cross the 
wa, 

Lights from each window shot the lengthen’d ray, 
And busy looks in every face were seen, 
Through the warm precincts of the reigning queen : 
There fires inviting shone, and all around 
Was heard the tinkling bells’ seducing sound ; 
The nimble waiters to that sound from far 
Sprang to the call, then hasten’d to the bar ; 
Where a glad priestess of the temple $way’d, 
The most obedient, and the most obey’d ; 
Rosy and round, adorn’d in crimson vest, 
And flaming ribbands at her ample breast : 


She, skill’d like Circe, tried her guests to move, 
With looks of welcome and with words of love 3 
And such her potent charms, that men unwise 
Were soon transform’d and fitted for the sties. 


Her port in bottles stood, a well-stain’d row, 
Drawn for the evening from the pipe below; 
Three powerful spirits fill’d a parted case, 
Some cordial-bottles stood in secret place ; 
Fair acid-fruits in nets above were seen, 

Her plate was splendid, and her glasses clean ; 
Basons and bowls were ready on the stand, 
And measures clatter’d in her powerful hand. 


Inferior houses now our notice claim, 
But who shall deal them their appropriate fame } 
Who shall the nice, yet known distinction, tell, 
Between the peal complete and single bell ? 


Determine, ye, who on your shining nags 
Wear oil-skin beavers and bear seal-skin bags ; 
Or ye, grave topers, who with coy delight 
Snugly enjoy the sweetness of the night ; 

Ye travellers all, superior inns denied 

By moderate purse, the low by decent pride ; 
Come and determine,—will ye take your place 

At the full orb, or half the lunar face? 

With the Black-Boy or Angel will ye dine? 

Will ye approve the Fountain or the Vine? 
Horses the white or black will ye prefer? 

The Silver-Swan, or Swan opposed to her— 
Rare bird! whose form the raven-plumage decks, 
And graceful curve her three alluring necks? 


All these a decent entertainment give, 
And by their comforts comfortably live. 


Shall I pass by the Boar ?—there are who cry, 


| “ Beware the Boar,” and pass determined by: 


Those dreadful tusks, those little peering eyes 
And churning chaps are tokens to the wise. 
There dwells a kind old aunt, and there you see 
Some kind young nieces in her company ; 

Poor village nieces, whom the tender dame 
Invites to town, and gives their beauty fame ; 
The grateful sisters feel the important aid, 

And the good aunt is flattered and repaid. 
What though it may some cool observers strike, 
That such fair sisters should be so unlike ; 
That still another and another comes, 

And at the matron’s table smiles and blooms; 
That all appear as if they meant to stay 

Time undefined, nor name a parting day; 

And yet, though all are valued, all are dear, 
Causeless they go, and seldom more appear? 


Yet let Suspicion hide her odious head, 
And Scandal vengeance from a burgess dread: 
A pious friend, who with the ancient dame 
At sober cribbage takes an evening-game ; 
His cup beside him, through their play he quaffs 
And oft renews, and innocently laughs ; 
Or growing serious, to the text resorts, 
And from the Sunday-sermon makes reports; 
While all, with grateful glee, his wish attend, 
A grave protector, and a powerful friend : 
But Slander says, who indistinctly sees, 
Once he was caught with Silvia on his knees ;— 
A cautious b with a careful wife 
To be so caught !—’tis false, upon my life. 
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Next are a lower kind, yet not so low 
But they, among them, their distinctions know ; 
And when a thriving landlord aims so high 
As to exchange the Chequer for the Pye, 
Or from Duke William to the Dog repairs, 
He takes a finer coat and fiercer airs. 


Pleased with his power, the poor man loves to say 

What favourite inn shall share his evening’s pay ; 
Where he shall sit the social hour, and lose 

His past-day’s labours and his next-day’s views. 
| Our seamen too have choice: one takes a trip 

In the warm cabin of his favourite ship ; 
And on the morrow in the humbler boat 
He rows, till Fancy feels herself afloat ; 
Can he the sign—Three Jolly Sailors pass, 
Who hears a fiddle and who sees a lass ? 


The Anchor too affords the seaman joys, 

In small smoked room, all clamour, crowd, and 
noise ; ; 

Where a curved settle half surrounds the fire, 

Where fifty voices purl and punch require : 

They come for pleasure in their leisure hour, 

And they enjoy it to their utmost power ; 

Standing they drink, they swearing smoke, while 

Call or make ready for a second call : [all 

| There is no time for trifling—“ Do ye see ? 

| We drink and drub the French extempore.” 


See ! round the room, on every beam and balk, 
Are mingled scrolls of hieroglyphic chalk ; 
Yet nothing heeded—would one stroke suffice 
To blot out all, here honour is too nice,— 
“ Let knavish landsmen think such dirty things, 
| We’re British tars, and British tars are kings.” 


_ But the Green-Man shall I pass by unsung, 

1 Which mine own James upon his sign-post hung ? 
His sign, his image—for he once was seen 

_ A sqnire’s attendant, clad in keeper’s green ; 

_ Ere yet with wages more, and honour less, 

| He stood behind me in a graver dress. 


say 


James in an evil hour went forth to woo 

} Young Juliet Hart, and was her Romeo: 

They’d seen the play, and thought it vastly sweet 
_ For two young lovers by the moon to meet ; 
_The nymph was gentle, of her favours free, 

Even at a word—no Rosalind was she ; 

| Nor, like that other Juliet, tried his truth 

_ With—“ Be thy purpose marriage, gentle youth ?” 
} But him received, and heard his tender tale 

| When sang the lark, and when the nightingale : 

| So in few months the generous lass was seen 

I’ the way that all the Capulets had been. 


_ Then first repentance seized the amorous man, 
_And—shame on love—he reason’d and he ran ; 

| The thoughtful Romeo trembled for his purse, 

_ And the sad sounds, “ for better and for worse.” 


__ Yet could the lover not so far withdraw, 

But he was haunted both by love and law : 

Now law dismay’d him as he view’d its fangs, 
Now pity seized him for his Judiet’s pangs ; 

_ Then thoughts of justice and some dread of jail, 

: Where al] would blame him and where none might 
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bail ; 

These drew him back, till Judiet’s hut appear’d, 

_ Where eve had drawn him when he should have 
fear’d. 


There’ sat the father in his wicker throne, 
Uttering his curses in tremendous tone ; 
With foulest names his daughter he reviled, 
And look’d a very Herod at the child: 

Nor was she patient, but with equal scorn, 
Bade him remember when his Joe was born : 
Then rose the mother, eager to begin 

Her plea for frailty, when the swain came in. 


To him she turn’d, and other theme began, 
Show’d him his boy, and bade him be a man ; 
“ An honest man, who, when he breaks the laws, 
Will make a woman honest if there’s cause.” 
Withlengthen’dspeechshe proved what came to pass 
Was no reflection on a loving lass : 
“ Tf she your love as wife and mother claim, 
What can it matter which was first the name ? 
But ’tis most base, ’tis perjury and theft, 
When a lost girl is like a widow left ; 
The rogue who ruins ”—here the father found 
His spouse was treading. on forbidden ground. 


‘That’s not the point,—quoth he,—‘I don’t 

suppose 

My good friend Fletcher to be one of those ; 

What’s done amiss he’]] mend in proper time— 

I hate to hear of villany and crime : 

*Twas my misfortune, in the days of youth, 

To find two lasses pleading for my truth ; 

The case was hard, I would with all my soul 

Have wedded both, but law is our controul ; 

So one I took, and when we gained a home, 

Her friend agreed—wuat couldshe more ?—tocome ; 

And when she found that I’d a widow’d bed, 

Me she desir’d—what could I less !—to wed. 

An easier case is yours: you ’ve not the smart 

That two fond pleaders cause in one man’s heart ; 

You ’ve not to wait from year to year distress’d, 

Before your conscience can be laid at rest ; 

There smiles your bride, there sprawls your new- 
born son, 

—A ring, a licence, and the thing is done.’ 


“ My loving James,”—the lass began her plea, 
“ T’ll make thy reason take a part with me: 
Had I been froward, skittish, or unkind, 
Or to thy person or thy passion blind ; 
Had I refused, when ’twas thy part to pray, 
Or put thee off with promise and delay ; 


' Thou might’st in justice and in conscience fly, 


Denying her who taught thee to deny : 

But, James, with me thou hadst an casier task, 
Bonds and conditions I forebore to ask ; 

I laid no traps for thee, no plots or plans, 

Nor marriage named by licence or by banns ; 
Nor would I now the parson’s aid employ, 

But for this cause,”—and up she held her boy. 


Motives like these could heart of flesh resist ? 
James took the infant, and in triumph kissed ; 
Then to his mother’s arms the child restored, 
Madehis proud speech and pledged his worthy word. 


“ Three times at church our banns shall publish’d 


be, ' 
Thy health be drunk in bumpers three times ne s 
And thou shalt grace (bedeck’d in garments gay 
The christenfhg-dinner on. the weloedaine 


James at my door then made his parting-bow, 
Took the Green-Man, and is a master now. 


‘ 
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LETTER XII. 
Plavers. 


These are monarchs none respect, 
Heroes, yet an humble crew, 

Nobles whom the crowd correct, 
Wealthy men, whom duns pursue; 

Beauties, shrinking from the view 

the day’s detecting eye ; 

Lovers, who with much ado 
Long-forsaken damsels woo, 

And heave the ill-feign’d sigh. 


These are misers, ane means 

Of existence through the day ; 

Famous scholars, conning scenes 
Of a dull bewildering play; 
aux and misses gre’ 

om the rabble 

Proud and mean, an 


raise and blame; 
and gay, 
Toiling after ease are they, 
infamous*, and boasting fame. 


PLAYERS. 

They arrive in the Borough—Welcomed by their former 
friends—Are better fitted for comic than tragic scenes: yet 
better approved in the latter by one part of their audience, 
—Their general character and pleasantry.—Particular 
distresses and labours.—Their fortitude and patience.— 
A private Rehearsal.—The vanity of the aged Actress.— 
A Heroine from the milliner’s shop.—A deluded Trades- 
man,—Of what persons the Company is composed.—Cha- 
racter and Adventures of Frederick Thompson. 


Drawn by the annual call, we now behold 
Our troop dramatic, heroes known of old, 
And those, since last they march’d, inlisted and 
enroll’d: 
Mounted on hacks or borne in waggons some, 
The rest on foot (the humbler brethren) come. 
| Three favour’d places, an unequal time, 
' Join to support this company sublime : 
Ours for the longer period—see how light 
: Yon parties move, their former friends in sight, 
| Whose claims are all allow’d, and friendship glads 
| the night. 
Now public rooms shall.sound with words divine, 
And private lodgings hear how heroes shine ; 
No talk of pay shall yet on pleasure steal, 
But kindest welcome bless the friendly meal ; 
_ While o’er the social jug and decent cheer, 
_ Shall be described the fortunes of the year. 


Peruse these bills, and see what each can do,— 
| Behold ! the prince, the slave, the monk, the Jew ; 
| Change but the garment, and they’ll all engage 
| To take each part and act in every age: 
| Cull’d from all houses, what a house are they ! 
| Swept from all barns, our borough-critics say ; 

' But with some portion of a critic’s ire, 
We all endure them ; there are some admire : 
They might have praise, confined to farce alone, 
Full well they grin, they should not try to groan ; 
But then our servants’ and our seamen’s wives 
Love all that rant and rapture as their lives ; 
He who Squire Richard’s part could well sustain, 
Finds as King Richard he must roar amain— 
“ My horse! my horse! ”—Lo! nowtotheirabodes, 
Come lords and lovers, empresses and gods. 
The master mover of these scenes has made 
No trifling gain in this adventurous trade ; 
Trade we may term it, for he duly buys 
Arms out of use and undirected eyes ; 
These he instructs, and guides them as he can, 
And vends each night the manufactured man : 
Long as our custom lasts, they gladly stay, 
Then strike their tents, like Tartars ! and away ! 


* Strolling players are thus held in a legal sense, 


The place grows bare where they too long remain, 
But grass will rise ere they return again. 


Children of Thespis, welcome ! knightsand queens ! 
Counts ! barons ! beauties ! when before your scenes, 
And mighty monarchs thundering from your throne ; 
Then step behind, and all your glory’s gone : 

Of crown and palace, throne and guards bereft, 
The pomp is vanish’d, and the care is left. 

Yet strong and lively is the joy they feel, 

When the full house secures the plenteous mea! ; 
Flatt’ring and flatter’d ; each attempts to raise 

A brother’s merits for a brother’s praise : 

For never hero shows a prouder heart, 

Than he who proudly acts a hero’s part; 

Nor without cause ; the boards, we know, can yield 
Place for fierce contest, like the tented field. 


Graceful to tread the stage, to be in turn 
The prince we honour and the knave we spurn ; 
Bravely to bear the tumult of the crowd, 
The hiss tremendous, and the censure loud : 
These are their parts,—and he who these sustains, 
Deserves some praise and profit for his pains. 
Heroes at least of gentler kind are they, 
Against whose swords no weeping widows pray, 
No blood their furysheds, no havocmarks their way. 


Sad happy race ! soon raised and soon depress’d, 
Your days all pass’d in jeopardy and jest ; 
Poor without prudence, with afilictions vain, 
Not warn’d by misery, not enriched by gain ; 
Whom justice pitying, chides from place to place, 
A wandering, careless, wretched, merry race, 
Who cheerful looks assume, and play the parts 
Of happy rovers with repining hearts ; 
Then cast off care, and in the mimic pain 
Of tragic woe, feel spirits light and vain, 
Distress and hope—the mind’s, the body’s wear, 
The man’s affliction and the actor’s tear : 
Alternate times of fasting and excess 
Are yours, ye smiling children of distress, 


Slaves though you be, your wandering freedom 
seems, 

And with your varying views and restless schemes, 

Your griefs are transient, as your joys are dreams 


Yet keen those griefs—ah ! whatavailthy charms 
Fair Juliet ! what that infant in thine arms ; 
What those heroic lines thy patience learns, 
What all the aid thy present Romeo earns 
Whilst thou art crowded in that lumbering wain, 
With all thy plaintive sisters to complain 4 


Nor is there lack of labour—to rehearse, 
Day after day, poor scraps of prose and verse ; 
To bear each other’s spirit, pride and spite, 
To hide in rant the heart-ache of the night ; 
To dress in gaudy patch-work, and to force 
The mind to think in the appointed course ;— 
This is laborious, and may be defined 
The bootless labour of the thriftless mind. 


There is a veteran dame ; I sce her stand 
Intent and pensive with her book in hand ; 
Awhile her thoughts she forces en her part, 
Then dwells on objects nearer to the heart ; 
Across the room she paces, gets her tone, 

And fits her features for the Danish throne ; 
To-night a queen—I mark her motion slow, 
I hear her, speech, and Hamlet’s mother know, 


—— 
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_ Methinks ’tis pitiful to see her try, 

For strength of arms and energy of eye ; 

With vigour lost, and spirits worn away, 

Her pomp and pride she labours to display ; 
And when awhile she’s tried her part to act, 
To find her thoughts arrested by some fact ; 
When struggles more and more severe are seen 
In the plain actress than the Danish queen,— 
At length she feels her part, she finds delight, 
And fancies all the plaudits of the night : 

Old as she is, she smiles at every speech, 

And thinks no youthful part beyond her reach ; 
But as the mist of vanity again 

Is blown away, by press of present pain, 

Sad and in doubt she to her purse applies 

For cause of comfort, where no comfort lies ; 
Then to her task she sighing turns again,— 
“Oh! Hamlet, thou hast cleft my heart in twain.” 


And who that poor, consumptive, wither’d thing, 
Who strains her slender throat and strives to sing? 
Panting for breath, and forced her voice to drop, 
And far unlike the inmate of the shop, 

Where she, in youth and health, alert and gay, 
Laugh’d off at night the labours of the day ; 
With novels, verses, fancy’s fertile powers, 

And sister-converse pass’d the evening hours ; 
But Cynthia’s soul was soft, her wishes strong, 
Her judgment weak, and her conclusions wrong : 
The morning-call and counter were her dread, 
And her contempt the needle and the thread : 
But when she read a gentle damsel’s part, 


_| Her woe, her wish !—she had them all by heart. 


At length the hero of the boards drew nigh, 


‘ Who spake of love till sigh re-echoed sigh ; 
| He told in honey’d words his deathless flame, 
_| And she his own by tender vows became ; 


Nor ring nor licence needed souls so fond, 
Alphonso’s passion was his Cynthia’s bond : 
And thus the simple girl, to shame betray’d, 
Sinks to the grave forsaken and dismay’d. 


Sick without pity, sorrowing without hope, 


'| See her ! the grief and scandal of the troop ; 
| A wretched martyr to a childish pride, 
| Her woe insulted, and her praise denied : 


Her humble talents, though derided, used, 


| Her prospects lost, her confidence abused ; 
| All that remains—for she not long can brave 
| Increase of evils—is an early grave : 


Ye gentle Cynthias of the shop, take heed 
t dreams ye cherish and what books ye read. 


A decent sum had Peter Nottage made, 
| By joining bricks, to him a thriving trade : 
| Of his employment master and his wife, 

| This humble tradesman led a lordly life ; 

_ The house of kings and heroes lack’d repairs, 

| And Peter, though reluctant, served the players : 
| Connected thus, he heard in way polite,— 
“Come, Master Nottage, see us play to-night.” 

_ At first, ’twas folly, nonsense, idle stuff, 

| But seen for nothing it grew well enough ; 

_ And better now—now best, and every night, 

In this fool’s paradise he drank delight ; 


| And as he felt the bliss, he wish’d to know 
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nee all this rapture and these joys could flow; 
| For if the seeing could such pleasure bring, 
| What must the feeling !—fecling like a king ! 


In vain his wife, his uncle, and his friend, 
Cried “ Peter! Peter ! let such follies end ; 
*Tis well enough these vagabonds to see, 

But would you partner with a showman be?” 


“ mo !” said Peter, “ Did not Quin and 
ive 
And Roscius-Garrick, by the science thrive ? 
Showman !—’tis scandal ; I’m by genius led 
To join a clasg who’ve Shakspeare at their head.” 


Poor Peter thus by easy steps became 
ing candidate for scenic fame, 
And, after years consumed, infirm and poor, 
He sits and takes the tickets at the door. 


Of various men these marching troops are made, 
Pen-spurning clerks, and lads contemning trade ; 
Waiters and servants by confinement teased, 

And youths of wealth by dissipation eased ; 

With feeling nymphs, who, such resource at hand, 
Scorn to obey the rigour of command ; 

Some, who from higher views by vice are won, 
And some of either sex by love undone ; 

The greater part lamenting as their fall,. 

What some an honour and advancement call, 


There are who names in shame or fear assume, 
And hence our Bevilles and our Savilles come 3 
It honours him from tailor’s board kick’d down, 
As Mister Dormer to amuse the town; 

Falling, he rises: but a kind there are 

Who dwell on former prospects, and despair ; 
Justly, but vainly, they their fate deplore, 
And mourn their fall who fell to rise no more. 


Our merchant Thompson, with his sons around, 
Most mind and talent in his Frederic found : 
He was so lively, that his mother knew, 
If he were taught, that honour must ensue ; 
It was not quite within the merchant’s line 
To think of college, but the boy would shine— 
Thenshould he go—he’d prosper, none could doubt, 
And school-boy stigmas would be all wash’d out; 
For there were marks upon his youthful face, 
*T wixt vice and error—a neglected case— 
These would submit to skill ; a little time, 
And none could trace the error or the crime : 
Then let him go, and once at college, he 
Might choose his station—what would Frederic be? 


*Twas soon determined—he could not descend 
To pedant laws and lectures without end ; 
And then the chapel—night and morn to pray, 
Or mulct and threaten’d if he kept away ; 
No! not to be a bishop—so he swore, 
And at his college he was seen no more. 


His debts all paid, the father with a sigh, 
Placed him in office—* Do, my Frederic, try ; 
Confine thyself a few short months, and then—” 
He tried a fortnight, and threw down the pen. 


Again demands were hush’d + “ My son, you’re 
free 
But you're unsettled ; take your chance at sea :” 
So in few days the midshipman equipp’d, — 
Received the mother’s blessing and was shipp’d. 


Hard was her fortune ! soon compell’d to meet 
The wretched stripling staggering through the 
street; 
For, rash, impetuous, insolent and vain, 
The captain sent him to his friends again : 
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About the borough roved the unhappy boy, 

And ate the bread of every chance employ ; 

Of friends he borrow’d, and the parents yet 

In secret fondness authorised the debt ; 

The younger sister, still a child, was taught 

To give with feign’d affright the pittance sought 5 
For now the father cried— It is too late 

For tial more—I leave him to his fate,”— 


All aid was ready, all attendance quick ; 

A fever seized him, and at once was lost 

The thoughts of trespass, error, crime, and cost ; 
The indulgent parents knelt beside the youth, 
They heard his promise and believed his truth ; 
And when the danger lessen’d on their view, 
They cast off doubt, and hope assurance grew ;— 
Nursed by his sisters, cherish’d by his sire, 
Begg’d to be glad, encouraged to aspire, 

His life, they said, would now all care repay, 
And he might date his prospects from that day ; 
A son, a brother to his home received, 

They hoped for all things, and in all believed. 


And now will pardon, comfort, kindness, draw 
The youth from vice? will honour, duty, law ? 
Alas! not all: the more the trials lent, 

The less he seem’d to pender and repent ; 
Headstrong, determined in his own career, 
He thought reproof unjust and truth severe ; 
The soul’s disease was to its crisis come, 

He first abused and then abjured his home ; 
And when he chose a vagabond to be, 

He made his shame his glory—“ I'll be free.” 


Vice, dreadful habit ! when assumed so long, 
Becomes at length inveterately strong ; 
As more indulged, it gains the strength we lose, 
Maintains its conquests and extends its views ; 
Till the whole soul submitting to its chains, 
It takes possession, and for ever reigns. 


Friends, parents, relatives, hope, reason, love, 
With anxious ardour for that empire strove ; 
In vain their strife, in vain the means applied, 
They had no comfort, but that all were tried ; 
One strong vain trial made, the mind to move, 
Was the last effort of parental love. 


Ev’n then he watch’d his father from his home, 
And to his mother would for pity come, 
Where, as he made her tender terrors rise, 
He talk’d of death, and threaten’d for supplies. 


Against a youth so vicious and undone, 
All hearts were closed, and every door but one: 
The players received him, they with open heart 
Gave him his portion and assign’d his part ; 
And ere three days were added to his life, 
He found a home, a duty, and a wife. 


His present friends, though they were nothing 
Nor ask’d how vicious he, or what his vice, [nice, 
Still they expected he should now attend 
To the joint duty as a useful friend ; 

The leader too declared, with frown severe, 
That none should pawn a robe that kings might 


wear ; é 
And much it moved him, when he Hamlet play’d, 
To see his father’s ghost so drunken made : 

Then too the temper, the unbending pride 

Of this ally would no reproof abide :— 
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So leaving these, he march’d away, and join’d 
Another troop, and other goods purloin’d ; 
And other characters, both gay and sage, 
Sober and sad, made stagger on the stage ; 
Then to rebuke, with arrogant disdain, 

He gave abuse, and sought a home again. 


Thus changing scenes, but with unchanging vice, 
Engaged by many, but with no one twice : 
Of this, a last and poor resource, bereft, 
He to himself, unhappy guide! was left— 
And who shall say where guided? to what seats 
Of starving villany? of thieves and cheats ? 


In that sad time of many a dismal scene 
Had he a witness (not inactive) been ; 
Had leagued with petty pilferers, and had crept 
Where of each sex degraded numbers slept : 
With such associates he was long allied, 


_ Where his capacity for ill was tried, 


And that once lost, the wretch was cast aside : 
For now, though willing with the worst to act, 
He wanted powers for an important fact ; 
And while he felt as lawless’ spirits feel, 

His hand was palsied, and he couldn’t steal. 


By these rejected, is there lot so strange, 


So low ! that he could suffer by the change ? 


Yes! the new station as a fall we judge,— 

He now became the harlots’ humble drudge, 
Their drudge in common: they combined to save 
Awhile from starving their submissive slave; * 
For now his spirit left him, and his pride, 

His scorn, his rancour, and resentment died ; 
Few were his feelings—but the keenest these, 
The rage of hunger, and the sigh for ease ; 

He who abused indulgence, now became 

By wani subservient and by misery tame ; 

A slave, he begg’d forbearance ; bent with pain, 
He shunn’d the blow,—“ Ah ! strike me not again.” 


Thus was he found: the master of a hoy 
Saw the sad wretch, whom he had known a boy ; 
At first in doubt, but Frederic laid aside 
All shame, and humbly for his aid applied: 
He, tamed and smitten with the storms gone by, 
Look’d for compassion through one living eye, 
And stretch’d th’ unpalsied hand : the seaman felt 
His honest heart with gentle pity melt, 
And his small boon with cheerful frankness dealt; 
Then made enquiries of the unhappy youth, 
Who told, nor shame forbade him, all the truth. 


“Young Frederic Thompson, to a chandler’s 
By harlots order’d, and afraid to stop!— [shop 
What! our good merchant’s favourite to be seen 
In state so loathsome and in dress so mean ?” 


So thought the seaman as he bade adieu, 
And, when in port, related all he knew 


But time was lost, inquiry came too late, 
Those whom he served knew nothing of his fate ; 
No! they had seized on what the sailor gave, 
Nor bore resistance from their abject slave ; 

The spoil obtain’d, they cast him from the door, 
Robb’d, beaten, hungry, pain’d, diseased, and poor 


Then nature (pointing to the only spot 
Which still had comfort for so dire a lot), 
Although so feeble, led him on the way, 
And hope look’d forward to a happier day: 
He thought, poor prodigal ! a father yet 
His woes would pity and his crimes forget ; 
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Nor had he brother who with speech severe 
Would check the pity or refrain the tear : 

A lighter spirit in his bosom rose, 

As near the road he sought an hour’s repose. 


And there he found it: he had left the town, 
But buildings yet were scattered up and down ; 
To one of these, half-ruin’d and half-built, 

Was traced this child of wretchedness and guilt ; 
There on the remnant of a beggar’s vest, 

Thrown by in scorn! the sufferer sought for rest; 
There was this scene of vice and woe to close, 
And there the wretched body found repose. 


—— Oa 
LETTER XIII. 
Che Alms-House and Trustees. 


Do good by stealth, and blush to find it fame. 


There are a sort of men whose vi 

Do cream and mantle like a standing pool, 

And doa wilful stillness entertain : 

With purpose to be drest in an opinion, 

As who should say, “‘ I am Sir Oracle, 

And when I ope my lips let no dog bark.” 

+ Marcuant or V xxicz. 


Sum felix; quis enim neget ? felixque manebo, 
Hoc quoque quis dubitet ? Tutum me copia fecit. 


THE ALMS-HOUSE AND TRUSTEES. 

The frugal Merchant—Rivalship in Modes of Frugality— 
Private Exceptions to the general Manners—Alms-House 

- built—Its Description—Founder dies—SixTrustees—Sir 
Denys Brand, a principal—His Eulogium in the Chro- 
nicles of the Day—Truth reckoned invidious on these 
Occasions—An Explanation of the Magnanimity and 
Wisdom of Sir Denys—His kinds of Moderation and 
Humility—Laughton, his Successor, a planning, ambi- 
tious, wealthy Man—Advancement in Life his perpetual 
Object, and all Things made the Means of it—His Idea 
of Palsehood—His Resentment dangerous: how removed 
—Success produces Love of Flattery; his daily Gratifi- 
cation—His Merits and Acts of Kindness—His proper 
Choice of Alms-Men—In this respect meritorious—His 

Predecessor not so cautious. 


LEaVE now our streets, and in yon plain behold 
Those pleasant seats for the reduced and old; 

A merchant’s gift, whose wife and children died, 
When he to saving all his powers applied ; 

He wore his coat till every thread was bare, 
And fed his body with the meanest fare. 

He had a female cousin, who with care 

Walk’d in his steps and learn’d of him to spare ; 
With emulation and success they strove, 
Improving still, still seeking to improve, 

As if that useful knowledge they would gain— 
How little food would human life sustain: 

No pauper came their table’s crumbs to crave, 
Seraping they lived, but not a scrap they gave: 
When beggars saw the frugal merchant pass, 

It moved their pity, and they said, “Alas! 

Hard is thy fate, my brother,” and they felt 

A beggar’s pride as they that pity dealt : 

The dogs, who learn of man to scorn the poor, 
Bark’d him away from every decent door ; 
While they who sawhim bare, but thought him rich, 
To show respect or scorn, they knew not which. 


But while our merchant seem’dso base and mean, 


| He had his wanderings, sometimes, “ not unseen ;” 


To give in secret was a favourite act, 
Yet more than once they took him in the fact: 


Haunts have been traced to which he nightly went 
And serious sums in private pleasures spent ; 

Oft has he cheer’d the wretched, at a rate 

For which he daily might have dined on plate ; 
He has been seen—his hair all silver-white, 
Shaking and shining—as he stole by night, 

To feed unenvied on his still delight. 

A two-fold taste he had; to give and spare, 

Both were his duties, and had equal care ; 

It was his joy, to sit alone and fast, 

Then send a widow and her boys repast: 

Tears in his eyes would, spite of him, appear, 
But he from other eyes has kept the tear: 

All in a wintry night from far“he came, 

To soothe the sorrows of a suffering dame ; 
Whose husband robb’d him, and to whom he meant 


’ A lingering, but reforming punishment : 


Home then he walk’d, and found his anger rise, 
When fire and rush-light met his troubled eyes ; 
But these extinguish’d, and his prayer addrest 
To Heaven in hope, he calmly sank to rest. 


His seventieth year was past, and then was seen 

A building rising on the Northern Green, 
There was no blinding all his neighbours’ eyes, 
Or surely no one would have seen it rise: 
Twelve rooms contiguous stood, and six were near, 
There men were placed, and sober matrons here ; 
There were behind, small useful gardens made, 
Benches before, and trees to give them shade ; 
In the first room were seen, above, below, 
Some marks of taste, a few attempts at show ; 
The founder’s picture and his arms were there, 

Not till he left us,) and an elbow’d chair ; 

here, ’mid these signs of his superior place, 
Sat the mild ruler of this humble race. 


Within the row are men who strove in vain, 
Through years of trouble, wealth and ease to gain; 
Less must they have than an appointed sum, 
And freemen been, or hither must not come ; 
They should be‘decent and command respect 
(Though needing fortune) whom these doors protect, 
And should for thirty dismal years have tried 
For peace unfelt and competence denied. 


Strange! that o’er men tlius train’d in sorrow’s 
school, 

Power must be held and they must live by rule ; 
Infirm, corrected by misfortunes, old, 
Their habits settled and their passions cold ; 
Of health, wealth, power, and worldly cares, bereft, 
Still must they not at liberty be left ; 4 
There must be one to rule them, to restrain 
And guide the movements of his erring train. 


If then control imperious, check severe, 
Be needed where such reverend men appear ; 


To what would youth, without such checks, aspire, | 


Free the wild wish, uncurb’d the strong desire? 
And where (in college or in camp) they found 
The heart ungovern’d and the hand unbound? 


His house endow’d, the generous man resign’d 
All power to rule, nay power of choice declined ; 
He and the female saint survived to view 
Their work complete, and bade the world adieu ! 


Six are the guardians of this happy seat, 
And one presides when they on business meet ; 
As each expires, the five a brother cnoose, 
Nor would Sir Denys Brand the charge refuse : 


> 
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True, ’twas beneath him, “ but to do men good 
Was motive never by his heart withstood :” 


' He too is gone, and they again must strive 


To find a man in whom his gifts survive. 


Now, in the various records of the dead, 


_ Thy worth, Sir Denys, shall be weigh’d and read; 


There we the glory of thy house shail trace, 
With each alliance of thy noble race. 


Yes! here we have him!—“€ame in William’s 


reign, 
The Neve ; the blood without a stain ; 
From the fierce Dane and ruder Saxon clear, 
Pict, Irish, Seot, or Cambrian mountaineer ; 
But the pure Norman was the sacred spring, 


| And he, Sir Denys, was in heart a king: 


Erect in person and so firm in soul, 

Fortune he seem’d to govern and control ; 
Generous as he who gives his all away, 

Prudent as one who toils for weekly pay ; 

In him all merits were decreed to meet, 
Sincere though cautious, frank and yet discreet, 
Jast all his dealings, faithful every word, 

His passions’ master, and his temper’s lord.” 


Yet more, kind dealers in decaying fame ? 
His magnanimity you next proclaim ; 
You give him learning, join’d with sound goodsense, 
And match his wealth with his benevolence ; 
What hides the multitude of sins, you add, 
Yet seem to doubt if sins he ever had. 


Poor honest Truth! thou writ’st of living men, 
And art a railer and detractor then 3; 
They die, again to be described, and now 
A foe to merit and mankind art thou! 


Why banish truth? it injures not the dead, 
It aids not them with flattery to be fed ; 
And when mankind such perfect pictures view, 
They copy less, the more they think them true. 
Let us a mortal as he was behold, 
And see the dross adhering to the gold; 
When we the errors of the virtuous state, 
Then erring men their worth may emulate. 


View then this picture of a noble mind, 

Let him be wise, magnanimous, and kind ; 

What was the wisdom? Was it not the frown 
That keeps all question, all inquiry down? 

His words were powerful and decisive all, 

But his slow reasons came for no man’s call. 
“Tis thus,” he cried, no doubt with kind intent, 
To give results and spare all argument :— 


Let it be spared—all men at least agree 
Sir Denys Brand had maguanimity : 
His were no vulgar charities ; none saw 
Him like the merchant to the hut. withdraw ; 
He left to meaner minds the simple deed, 
By which the houseless rest, the hungry feed ; 
His was a public bounty vast and grand, 
*Twas not in him to work with viewless hand ; 
He raised the room that towers above the street, 
A public room where grateful parties meet ; 
He first the life-boat plann’d ; to him the place 
Is deep in debt—’twas he revived the race ; 
To every public act this hearty friend 
Would give with freedom or with frankness lend ; 
His money built the jail, nor prisoner yet 
Sits at his ease, but he must feel the debt ; 


To these let candour add his vast display, 
Around his mansion all is grand or gay, 
And this is bounty with the name of pay.” 


2 grant the whole, nor from one deed detract, 
But wish recorded too the ptivate act; 
All these were great, but still our hearts approve 
Those simpler tokens of the Christian love ; 
*T would give me joy some gracious deed to meet, 
That has not call’d for glory through the street: 
Who felt for many, could not always shun, 
In some soft moment, to be kind to one ; 
And yet they tell us, when Sir Denys died, 
That not a widow in the Borough sigh’d ; 
Great were his gifts, his mighty heart I own, 
But why describe what all the world has known? 


The rest is petty pride, the useless art 
Of a vain mind to hide a swelling heart: 
Small is his private room: you’d find him there 
By a plain table, on a paltry chair ; 
A wretched floor-cloth; and some prints around, 
The easy purchase of a single pound: 
These humble trifles and that study small 
Make a strong contrast with the servants’ hall ; 
There’ barely comfort, here a proud excess, 
The pompous seat of pamper’d idleness, 
Where the sleek rogues with one consent declare, 
They would not live upon his Honour’s fare. 
He daily took but one half-hour to dine, 
On one poor dish and some three sips of wine 
Then he’d abuse them for their sumptuous feasts, 
And say, “ My friends! you make yourselves like 
One dish suffices any man to dine, [beasts ; 
But you are greedy as a herd of swine ; 
Learn to be temperate.”—Had they dared t’ obey, 
He would have praised and turn’d them all away. 


- You’d meet Sir Denys in a morning ride, 


And be convinced he’d not a spark of pride ; 
For that grey coat, not new for many a year, 
Hides all that would like decent dress appear ; 
An old brown pony ’twas his will to ride, 
Who shuffied onward, and from side to side ; 
A five-pound purchase, but so fat and sleek, 
His very plenty made the creature weak. 


“Sir Denys Brand! and on so poor a steed!” 
“ Poor! it may be—such things I never heed :” 
And who that youth behind, of pleasant mien, 
Equipp’d as one who wishes to be seen ; 
Upon a horse, twice victor for a plate, 
A noble hunter, bought at dearest rate ?— 
Him the lad fearing, yet resolved to guide, 
He curbs his spirit, while he-strokes his pride. 


“ A handsome youth, Sir Denys; and a horse 
Of finer figure never trod.the course,— 
Yours, without question ?”—“Yes! Ithink a groom 
Bought me the beast ; I cannot say the sum: 
I ride him not, it is a foolish pride 
Men have in cattle—but my people ride ; 
The boy is—hark ye, sirrah! what’s your name? 
Ay, Jacob, yes! I recollect—the same ; 
As I bethink me now, a tenant’s son— 
I think a tenant—is your father one?” 


There was an idle hoy who ran about, 
And found his master’s humble spirit out ; 
He would at awful distance snatch.a look, 
Then run away and hide him in some nook ; 
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“ For oh!” quoth he, “I dare not fix my sight 
On him, his grandeur puts me in a fright ; 
Oh! Mister Jacob, when you wait on him, 

Do you not quake and tremble every limb!” 


The steward soon had orders—“ Summers, see 
That Sam be clothed, and let him wait on me.” 


Sir Denys died, bequeathing all affairs 
in trust to Laughton’s long-experienced cares ; 
Before a guardian, and Sir Denys dead, 
All rule and power devolved upon his head : 
Numbers are call’d to govern, but in fact 
Only the powerful and assuming act. 


Laughton, too wise to be a dupe to fame, 
Cared not a whit of what descent he came, 
Till he was rich ; he then conceived the thought 
To fish for pedigree, but never caught : 
All his desire, when he was young and poor, 
Was to advance ; he never cared for more ; 
“Let me buy, sell, be factor, take a wife, 
Take any road, to get along in life.” 


Was he a miser then? a robber? foe 
To those who trusted? a deceiver?—No! 
He was ambitious ; all his powers of mind 
Were to one end controll’d, improved, combined ; 
Wit, learning, judgment, were, by his account, 
Steps for the ladder he design’d to mount : 
Such step was money: wealth was but his slave, 
For power he gain’d it, and for power he gave ; 
Full well the borough knows that he’d the art 
Of bringing money to the surest mart ; 
Friends too were aids, they led to certain ends, 
Increase of power and claim on other friends. 


_| A favourite step was marriage: then he gain’d 
__ | Seat in our hall, and o’er his party reign’d ; 


Houses and lands he bought, and long’d to buy, 
But never drew the springs of purchase dry; 
And thus at last they answer’d every call, 

The failing found him ready for their fall :» 

He walks along the street, the mart, the quay, 
And looks and mutters, “ This belongs to me.” 
His passions all partook the general bent, 
Interest inform’d him when he should resent, 
How long resist, and on what terms relent : 

In points where he determined to succeed, 

In vain might Reason or Compassion plead ; 
But, gain’d his point, he was the best of men, 
*Twas loss of time to be vexatious then: 


"| Hence he was mild to all men whom he led, 


Of all who dared resist, the scourge and dread. 


Falsehood in him was not the useless lie 
Of boasting pride or laughing vanity ; 
It was the gainful, the persuading art, 


_} That made its way and won the doubting heart, 
| | Which argued, soften’d, humbled, and prevail’d ; 


Nor was it tried till every truth had fail’d ; 
No sage on earth could more than he despise 
Degrading, poor, unprofitable lies. 


Though fond of gain, and grieved’ by wanton 


To social parties he no distaste ; [ waste, 
in his view, 


To ope the looks, and close the guarded heart ; 


| And, like the public host, has sometimes made 


A grand repast, for which the guests have paid, 


‘ 


Atlength, with power endued and wealthy grown, 
Frailties and passions, long suppress’d, were shown; 
Then to provoke him was a dangerous thing, 

His pride would punish and his temper sting ; 
His powerful hatred sought the avenging hour, 
And his proud vengeance struck with all his power, 
Save when the offender took a prudent way 

The rising storm of fury to allay: 

This might he do, and so in safety sleep, 

By largely casting to the angry deep ; 

Or, better yet, (its swelling force to assuage,) 

By pouring oil of flattery on its rage. 


And now, of all the heart approved, possess’d, 
Fear’d, favour’d, follow’d, dreaded, and caress’d, 
He gently yields to one mellifiuous joy, 

The only sweet that is not found to cloy, 
Bland adulation! other pleasures pall 

On the sick taste, and transient are they all ; 
But this one sweet has such enchanting power, 
The more we take, the faster we devour ; 
Nauseous to those who must the dose apply, 
And most disgusting to the standers-by ; 

Yet in all companies will Laughton feed, 

Nor care how grossly men perform the deed. 


As gapes the nursling, or, what comes more near, 
Some Friendly-Island chief, for hourly cheer ; 
When wives and slaves, attending round his seat, 
Prepare by turns the masticated meat ; 

So for this master, husband, parent, friend, 
His ready slaves their various efforts blend, 
And, to their lord still eagerly inclined, 
Pour the crude trash of a dependent mind. 


But let the Muse assign the man his due: 
Worth he possess’d, nor were his virtues few ;— 
He sometimes help’d the injured in their cause ; 
His power and purse have back’d the failing laws; 
He for velliten ban a due respect, 

And all his serious notions are correct ; 

Although he pray’d and languish’d for a son, 

He grew resign’d when Heaven denied him one; 
He never to this quiet mansion sends 

Subject unfit, in compliment to friends: 

Not so Sir Denys, who would yet protest 

He always chose the worthiest and the best ; 

Not men in trade by various loss brought down, 
But those whose glory once amazed the town, 
Who their last guinea in their pleasures spent, 
Yet never fell so low as to repent ; 

To these his pity he could largely deal, [feel. 
Wealth they had known, and therefore want could 


Three seats were vacant while Sir Denys reign’d, 
And three such favourites their admission gain’d ; 
These let us view, still more to understand 
The moral feelings of Sir Denys Brand. 


ee ao 
LETTER XIV. 
Enhabitants of the Alms-Bouse. 


q arvo peracta 
Et itorum terra pelagoque ciborum 
Ambitiosa fames et laute gloria mens 
Cravorax, in Rufiaum, 
Bebold what blessing wealth to life can end !—Porn, 


LIFE OF BLANEY. 
Blaney, 2 wealthy Heir, dissipated, and reduced to Poverty 
—His Fortune restored by Marriage: again consumed— 
His Manner of Living in the West Indies—Recalled to 
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a larger Inheritance—His more refined and expensive 
Luxuries—His Method of quieting Conscience—Death of 
his Wife—Again become poor—His Method of supporting 
Existence—His Ideas of Religion—His Habits and Con- 
nexions when old—Admitted into the Alms-House. 


OxservE that tall pale veteran! what a look 

Of shame and guilt !—who cannot read that book? 
Misery and mirth are blended in his face, 

Much innate vileness and some outward grace ; 
There wishes strong and stronger griefs are seen, 
Looks ever changed, and never one serene: 

Show not that manner, and these features all, 
The serpent’s cunning and the sinner’s fall ? 


Hark to that laughter !—'tis the way he takes 
To force applause for each vile jest he makes ; 
Such is yon man, by partial favour sent 
To these calm seats to ponder and repent. 


Blaney, a wealthy heir at twenty-one, 
At twenty-five was ruin’d and undone: 
These years with grievous crimes we need not load, 
He found his ruin in the common road ;— 
Gamed without skill, without my ast bought, 
Lent without love, and borrow’d without thought. 
But, gay and handsome, he had soon the dower 
Of a kind, wealthy widow in his power: 
Then he aspired to loftier flights of vice, 
To singing harlots of enormous price: 
He took a jockey in his gig to buy 
A horse, so valued, that a duke was shy: 
To gain the plaudits of the knowing few, 
Gamblers and grooms, what would not Blaney do? 
His dearest friend, at that improving age, 
Was Hounslow Dick, who drove the western stage! 


Cruel he was not—if he left his wife, 
He left her to her own pursuits in life ; 
Deaf to reports, to all expenses blind, 
Profuse, not just, and careless, but not kind. 


Yet thus assisted, ten long winters pass’d 
In wasting guineas ere he saw his last ; 
Then he began to reason and to feel 
He could not dig, nor had he learn’d to steal ; 
And should he beg as long as he might live, 
He justly fear’d that nobody would give: 
But he could charge a pistol, and at will, 
All that was mortal, by a bullet kill: 
And he was taught by those whom he would call 
Man’s surest guides—that he was mortal all. 


While thus he thought, still: waiting for the day, 
When he should dare to blow his brains away, 
A place for him a kind relation found, 
Where England’s monarch ruled, but far from 
English ground: 
He gave employ that might for bread suffice, 
Correct his habits and restrain his vice. 


Here Blaney tried (what such man’s miseries 
teach) : 

To find what pleasures were within his reach ; 
These he enjoy’d, though not in just.the style 
He once possess’d them in his native isle ; 
Congenial souls he found in every place, 
Vice in all soils, and charms in every race: 
His lady took the same amusing way, 
And laugh’d at Time till he had turn’d them grey: 
At length for England once again they steer’d, 


By ancient views and new designs endear’d ; 


His kindred died, and Blaney now became 
An heir to one who never heard his name. 


What could he now ?—The man had tried before 
The joys of youth, and they were joys no more; 
To vicious pleasure he was still inclined, 

But vice must now be n’d and refined ; 
Then as a swine he would on pleasure seize, 
Now common pleasures had no power to please: 
Beauty alone has for the vulgar charms, 

He wanted beauty trembling with alarms: 

His was no more a youthful dream of joy, 

The wretch desired to ruin and destroy ; 

He bought indulgence with a boundless price, 
Most pleased when decency bow’d down to vice, 
When a fair dame her husband’s honour sold, — 
And a frail countess play’d for Blaney’s gold. 


“ But did not Conscience in her anger rise ?” 
Yes! and he learn’d her terrors to despise: 


When stung by thought, to soothing books he fled, 


And grew composed and harden’d as he read ; 
Tales of Voltaire, and essays gay and slight, 
Pleased him, and shone with their phosphoric light ; 
Which, though it rose from objects vile and base, 
Where’er it came threw splendour on the place, 
And was that light which the deluded youth, 

And this grey sinner, deem’d the light of truth. 


He different works for different cause admired, 
Some fix’d his judgment, some his passions fired ; 
To cheer the mind and raise a dormant flame, 
He had the books, decreed to lasting shame, 
Which those who read are careful not to name: 
These won to vicious act the yielding heart, 

And then the cooler reasoners soothed the smart. 


He’dheard of Blount, and Mandeville, andChubb, 
How they the doctors of their day would drub; 
How Hume had dwelt on miracles so well, 

That none could now believe a miracle ; 
And though he cared not works so grave to read, 
He caught their faith, and sign’d the sinner’s creed. 


Thus was he pleased to join the laughing side, 
Nor ceased the laughter when his lady died ; 
Yet was he kind and careful of her fame, 

And on her tomb inscribed a virtuous name; 
“ A tender wife, respected,” and so forth,— 
The marble still bears witness to the worth. 


He has some children, but he knows not where; 
Something they,cost, but neither love nor care ; 
A father’s feelings he has never known, - 

His joys, his sorrows have been all his own.. 


He now would build—and lofty seat he built, 
And sought, in various ways, relief from guilt, 
Restless, for ever anxious to obtain 
Ease for the heart by ramblings of the brain, 

He would have pictures, and of course a taste, 
And found a thousand means his wealth to waste. 
Newmarket steeds he bought at mighty cost, 
They sometimes won, but Blaney always lost. 


Quick came his ruin, came when he had still 
For life a relish, and in pleasure skill : 
By his own idle reckoning he supposed 
His wealth would last him till his life was closed , 
But no! he found this final hoard was spent, 
While he had years to suffer and repent. 
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Yet at the last, his noble mind to show, 
And in his misery how he bore the blow, 
He view’d his only guinea, then suppress’d, 
For a short time, the tumults in his breast, 
And, moved by pride, by habit and despair, 
Gave it an opera-bird to hum an air. 


Come ye! who live for pleasure! come, behold 
A man of pleasure when he’s poor and old ; 
When he looks back through life and cannot find 
A single action to relieve his mind; 

When he looks forward, striving still to keep 

A steady prospect of eternal sleep ; 

When not one friend is left of all the train 

Whom ’twas his pride and boast to entertain,— 

Friends now employ’d from house to house to run, 

And say, “ Alas! poor Blaney is undone !”— 

Those whom he’d daily shaken by the hand, 

By whom he stood as long as he could stand, 

Who seem’d to him from all deception clear, 

And who, more strange! might think themselves 
sincere. 


Lo! now the hero shuffling through the town, 
To hunt a dinner and to beg a crown; 
To tell an idle tale that boys may smile ; 
To bear a strumpet’s billet-doux a mile ; 
To cull a wanton for a youth of wealth, 
(With reverend view to both his taste and health) ; 
To be a useful, needy thing between 
Fear and desire—the pander and the screen ; 
To flatter pictures, houses, horses, dress, 
The wildest fashion or the worst excess ; 
To be the grey seducer, and entice 
Unbearded folly into acts of vice ; 
And then, to level every fence which law 
And virtue fix to keep the mind in awe, 
He first inveigles youth to walk astray, 
Next prompts and soothes them in their fatal way, 
Then vindicates the deed, and makes the mind his 


prey. 


Unhappy man! what pains he takes to state— 
(Proof of his fear!) that all below is fate ; 
That all proceed in one appointed track, 
Where none can stop, or take their journey back : 
Then what is vice or virtue?—yet he’ll rail 
At priests till memory and quotation fail ; 
He’ll even read to learn the ill they’ve done, 
And calls them vipers, every mother’s son. 


He is the harlot’s aid, who wheedling tries 
To move her friend for vanity’s supplies ; 
To weak indulgence he’ll dispose the mind, 
Loth to be duped, but willing to be kind ; 
And if suecessful—what the labour pays? 
He gets the friend’s contempt and Chloe’s praise, 
Who, in her triumph, condescends to say, 
“ What a good creature Blaney was to-day !” 
Hear the poor demon when the young attend, 
And willing ear to vile experience lend ; 
When he relates (with laughing, leering eye) 
The tale licentious, mixed with blasphemy : 
No genuine gladness his narrations cause, 
The frailest heart denies sincere applause ; 
And many a youth has turn’d him half aside, 
And laugh’d aloud, the sign of shame to hide. 


Blaney, no aid in his vile cause to lose, 
Buys pictures, prints, and a licentious muse : 


He borrows every help from every art, 

To stir the passions and mislead the heart: 

But from the subject let us soon escape, 

Nor give this feature all its ugly shape; 

Some to their crimes, escape from satire owe ; 
Who shall describe what Blaney dares to show? 


While thus the man, to vice and passion slave, 
Was, with his follies, moving to the grave, 
The ancient ruler of this mansion died, 
And Blaney boldly for the seat applied: 
Sir Denys Brand, then dian, join’d his suit ; 
“Tis true,” said he, “the fellow’s quite a brute— 
A very beast; but yet, with all his sin, 
He has a manner—let the devil in.” 


They half complied, they gave the wish’d retreat, 
But raised a worthier to the vacant seat. 


Thus forced on ways unlike each former way, 
Thus led to prayer without a heart to pray, 
He quits the gay and rich, the young and free, 
Among the badge-men with a badge to be: 
He sees a humble tradesman raised to rule 
The grey-beard pupils of this moral school ; 
Where he himself, an old licentious boy, 
Will nothing learn, and nothing can enjoy ; 
In temperate measures he must eat and drink, 
And, pain of pains ! must live alone and think. 


In vain, by fortune’s smiles, thrice affluent made, 
Still has he debts of ancient date unpaid ; 
Thrice into penury by error thrown, 
Not one right maxim has he made his own ; 
The old-men shun him,—some his vices hate, 
And all abhor his principles and prate ; 
Nor love nor care for him will mortal show, 
Save a frail sister in the female row. 


LETTER XV. 
inhabitants of the Alas-house.. 


She early found herself mistress of herself. All she did was right - 
all she said was admired. Early, very early did she dismiss blushes 
from her cheek : she could not blush, because she could not doubt; and 
silence, whatever was the subject, was as much a stranger to her as 
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CLELIA. 


Her lively and pleasant Manners—Her Reading and Deci- 
sion—Her Intercourse with different Classes of Society 
—Her kind of Character-—the favoured Lover—Her Ma- 
nagement of him: his of her—After one Period, Clelia 
with an Attorney: her Manner and Situation there— 
Another such Period, when her Fortune still declines— 


- Mistress of an Inn—A Widow—Another such Interval: 


she becomes poor and infirm, but still vain and frivolous 
—tThe fallen Vanity—Admitted into the House: meets 
Blaney. 


WE had a sprightly nymph—in every town 

Are some such sprights, who wander up and down 
She had her useful arts, and could contrive, 

In time’s despite, to stay at twenty-five ;— 

“ Here will I rest ; move on, thou lying year, 
This is mine age, and I will rest me here.” 


Arch was her look, and she had pleasant ways 
Your good opinion of her heart to raise ; 
Her speech was lively, and with ease express’d, 
And well she judged the tempers she address’d 
If some soft stripling had her keenness felt, 
She knew the way to make his anger melt : 
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Wit was allow’d her, though but few could bring 
Direct example of a witty thing ; 

*Twas that gay, pleasant, smart, engaging speech, 
Her beaux admired, and just within their reach ; 
Not indisereet perhaps, but yet more free 

Than prudish nymphs allow their wit to be. 


Novels and plays, and poems old and new, 
Were all the books our nymph attended to ; 
Yet from the press no treatise issued forth, 
But she would speak precisely of its worth. 


She with the London stage familiar grew, 
And every actor’s name and merit knew ; 
She told how this or that their part mistook, 
And of the rival Romeos gave the look ; 
Of either house ’twas hers the strength to see, 
Then judge with candour—“ Drury-lane for me.’’ 


What made this knowledge, what this skill com- 
A fortnight’s visit in Whitechapel-street. [plete ? 


Her place in life was rich and poor between, 
With those a favourite, and with these a queen ; 
She could her parts assume, and condescend 
To friends more humble while an humble friend ; 
And thus a welcome, lively guest could pass, 
Threading her pleasant way from class to class. 


“ Her reputation ?”—That was like her wit, 
And seem’d her manner and her state to fit ; 
Something there was, what, none presumed to say, 
Clouds lightly passing on a smiling day,— 
Whispers and hints which went from ear to ear, 
And mix’d reports no judge on earth could clear. 


But of each sex a friendly number press’d 
To joyous banquets this alluring guest : 
There, if indulging mirth, and freed from awe, 
If pleasing all, and pleased with all she saw, 
Her speech were free, and such as freely dwelt 
On the same feelings all around her felt ; 

Or if some fond presuming favourite tried 

To come so near as once to be denied ; 

Yet not with brow so stern or speech so nice, 

But that he ventured on denial twice :— 

If these have been, and so has Scandal taught, 
Yet Malice never found the proof she sought. 


But then came one, the Lovelace of his day, 
Rich, proud, and crafty, handsome, brave, and gay ; 
Yet loved he not those labour’d plans and arts, 
But left the business to the ladies’ hearts, 

And when he found them in a proper train, 

He thought all else superfluous and vain: 

But in that training he was deeply taught, 

And rarely fail’d of gaining all he sought ; 

He knew how far directly on to go, 

How to recede and dally to and fro; 

How to make all the passions his allies, 

And, when he saw them in contention rise, 

To watch the wrought-up heart, and conquer by 
surprise. 


Our heroine fear’d him not ; it was her part, 
To make sure conquest of such gentle heart— 
Of one so mild and humble ; for she saw 
In Henry’s eye a love chastised by awe. 
Her thoughts of virtue were not all sublime, 
Nor virtuous all her thoughts ; *twas now her time 
To bait each hook, in every way to please, 


And the rich prize with dext’rous hand to seize. 


She had no virgin-terrors ; she could stray 

In all love’s maze, nor fear to lose her way ; 
Nay, could go near the precipice, nor dread 

A failing caution or a giddy head ; 

She’d fix her eyes upon the roaring flood, 

And dance upon the brink where danger stood. 


’*T was nature all, she judged, in one so young, 
To drop the eye and falter in the tongue ; 
To be about to take, and then command 
His daring wish, and only view the hand : 
Yes! all was nature ; it became a maid 
Of gentle soul t? encourage love afraid ;— 
He, so unlike the confident and bold, 
Would fly in mute despair to find her cold: 
The young and tender germ requires the sun 
T'o make it spread ; it must be smiled upon. 
Thus the kind virgin gentle means devised, 
To gain a heart so fond, a hand so prized ; 
More gentle still she grew, to change her way 
Would cause confusion, danger, and delay: 
Thus (an in sease of gentleness her mode), 
She took a plain, unvaried, certain road, 
And every hour believed success was near, 
Till there was nothing left to hope or fear. 


It must be own’d that in this strife of hearts, 
Man has advantage—has superior arts : 


‘rhe lover’s aim is to the nymph unknown, 


Nor is she always certain of her own ; 

Or has her fears, nor these can so disguise, 

But he who searches, reads them in her eyes, 
In the avenging frown, in the regretting sighs: 
These are his signals, and he learns to steer 
The straighter course, whenever they appear. . 


« Pass we ten years, and what was Clelia’s fate ?” 
At an attorney’s board alert she sate, 
Not legal mistress: he with other men 
Once sought her hand, but other views were then: 
And when he knew he might the bliss command, 
He other blessing sought, without the hand ;— 
For still he felt alive the lambent flame, 
And offered her a home,—and home she came. 


There, though her higher friendships lived no more, 
She loved to speak of what she shared before— 
“ Of the dear Lucy, heiress of the Hall,— 
Of good Sir Peter,—of their annual ball, 
And the fair countess !—Oh! she loved them all |” 
The humbler clients of her friend would stare, 
The knowing smile,—but neither caused her care ; 
She brought her spirits to her humble state, 
And sooth’d with idle dreams her frowning fate. 


“Ten summers pass’d, and how was Clelia 
Alas! she suffer’d in this trying ten; [then?”’— 
The pair had parted: who to him attend, 

Must judge the nymph unfaithful to her friend ; 
But who on her would equal faith bestow, 


Would think him rash,—and surely she must know, — 


Then as a matron Clelia taught a school, 
But nature gave not talents fit for rule : 
Yet now, though marks of wasting years were seen, 
Some touch of sorrow, some attack of spleen ; 
Still there was life, a spirit quick and gay, 
And lively speech and elegant array 


The Griffin’s landlord these allured so far, 
He made her mistress of his heart and bar 5 


—— 
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He had no idle retrospective whim, 
Till she was his, her deeds concern’d not him: 
So far was well,—but Clelia thought not fit 

In all the Griffin needed) to submit: 

aily to dress and in the bar preside, 
Sooth’d the poor spirit of degraded pride ; 
But cooking, waiting, welcoming a crew 
Df noisy guests, were arts she never knew: 
Hence daily wars, with temporary truce, 
His vulgar insult, and her keen abuse ; 
And as their spirits wasted in the strife, 
Both took the Griffin’s ready aid of life ; 
But she with greater prudence—Harry tried 
More powerful aid, and in the trial died ; 
Yet drew down vengeance: in no distant time, 
The insolvent Griffin struck his wings sublime ;— 
Forth from her palace walk’d the ejected queen, 
And show’d to frowning fate a look serene ; 
Gay spite of time, though poor, yet well attired, 
Kind without love, and vain if not admired. 


Another term is past; ten other yars 
In various trials, troubles, views, and fears: 
Of these some pass’d in small attempts at trade ; 
Houses she kept for widowers lately made ; 
For now she said, “They’ll miss the endearing 

friend 

And Ili be there the soften’d heart to bend:” 
And true a part was done as Clelia plann’d— 
The heart was soften’d, but she miss’d the hand. 
She wrote a novel, and Sir Denys said, 
The dedication was the best he read; _ [grossed 
But Edgeworths, Smiths, and Radcliffes so en- 
The public ear, that all her pains were lost, 
To keep a toy-shop was attempt the last, _ [past. 
There too she fail’d, and schemes and hopes were 


Now friendiess, sick and old, and wanting bread, 
The first-born tears of fallen pride were shed— 
True, bitter tears; and yet that wounded pride, 
Among the poor, for poor distinctions sigh’d. 
Though now her tales were to her audience fit ; 
Though loud her tones, and vulgar grown her wit ; 
Though now her dress—(but let me not explain 
The piteous patch-work of the needy-vain, 

The flirtish form to coarse materials lent, 

And one poor robe through fifty fashions sent) ; 
Though all within was sad, without was mean,— 
Still ’twas her wish, her comfort to be seen: 
She would to plays on lowest terms resort, 


Where once her box was to the beaux a court ; 


And, strange delight! to that same house, where 
Joined in the dance, all gaiety and glee, [she, 
Now with the menials crowding to the wall, 
She’d see, not share, the pleasures of the ball, 
And with degraded vanity unfold, 

How she too triumph’d in the years of old. 

To her poor friends ’tis now her pride to tell 

On what a height she stood before she fell ; 

At church she points to one tall seat, and “there 
We sat,” she cries, “when my papa was mayor.” 


Not quite correct in what she now relates, 
‘She alters persons, and she forges dates ; 
And finding memory’s weaker help decay’d, 


She holdly calls invention to her aid. 


Touch’d by the pity he had felt before, 

enys oped the alms-house door ; 

“ With all her faults,’ he said, “the woman knew 
How to distinguish—had a manner too ; - 


And, as they say, she is allied to some 
Tn decent station—let the creature come.” 


Here she and Blaney meet, and take their view 

Of all the pleasures they would still pursue: 

Hour after hour they sit, and nothing hide 

Of vices past ; their follies are their pride; 

What to the sober and the cool are crimes, 

They boast—exulting in those happy times ; 

The darkest deeds no indignation raise, 

The purest virtue never wins their praise ; 

But still they on their ancient joys dilate, 

Still with regret departed glories state, 

And mourn their grievous fall, and curse thcir 
rigorous fate. 
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LETTER XVI. 
Enhabitants of the Alms-House.. 


_Thou art the Knight of the Burning Lamp—if thou wast any way 
given to virtue, I would swear by thy face; my oath should be by 
this fire. Oh! thou 'rt a perpetual triumph, thou hast saved me a 
thousand marks in links and torches, walking in a night betwixt 
tavern and tavern, 


SHAKSPEARE 
BENBOW. | 


An improper companion for the Badgemen of the Alms- | 
house—He resembles Bardolph—Left in trade by his 
Father--Contracts useless Friendships—His Fricnds 
drink with him, and employ others—Called worthy and | 
honest ! Why—Effect of Wineon the Mind of Man—Ben- 
bow’s common subject, the praise of departed friends and 
patrons—’Squire Asgill, at the Grange ; hismanners, ser- _ 
vants, friends—True to his Church; ought therefore to 
be spared—His Son’s different conduct—Vexation of the 
Father's spirit if admitted to see the alteration—Captain 
Dowling, a boon companion, ready to drink at all times, 
and with any company: famous in his Club-room—His 
easy Departure—Dolly Murrey, a maiden advanced in 
years: abides by Ratafia and Cards—Her free manners 
—Her skill in the game—Her preparation and death— 
Benbow, how interrupted : his submission. 


Sez! yonder Badgeman, with that glowing face, 
A meteor shining in this sober place ; 

Vast sums were paid, and many years were past, | 
Ere gems so rich around their radiance cast : 
Such was the fiery front that Bardolph wore, 
Guiding his master to the tavern-door ; 
There first that meteor rose, and there alone, 
In its due place, the rich effulgence shone : 
But this strange fire the seat of peace invades, 
And shines portentous in these solemn shades. 


Benbow, a boon companion, long approved 
By jovial sets, and (as he thought) beloved, | 
Was judged as one to joy and friendship prone, | 
And deem’d injurious to himself alone ; 

Gen’rous and free, he paid but small regard 

To trade, and fail’d ; and some declared “twas | 
hard :” 

These were his friends—his foes conceived the case | 

Of common kind ;—he sought and found disgrace: | 

The reasoning few, who neither scorn’d nor loved, 

His feelings pitied and his faults reproved. 


Benbow, the father, left possessions fair, 
A worthy name and business to his heir ; 
Benbow, the son, those fair possessions sold, 
And lost his credit, while he spent the gold: 
He was a jovial trader: men enjoy’d_ 

The night with him ; his day was unemploy’d; 
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So when his credit and his cash were spent, 

Here, by mistaken pity, he was sent ; 

Of late he came, with passions unsubdued, 

And shared and cursed the hated solitude, 

Where gloomy thoughts arise, where grievous 
cares intrude. 


Known but in drink,—he found an easy friend, 
Well pleased his worth and honour to commend ; 
And thus informed, the guardian of the trust 
Heard the applause, and said the claim was just ; 
A worthy soul! unfitted for the strife, 

Care and contention of a busy life ;— 

Worthy, and why !—that o’er the midnight bowl 
He made his friend the partner of his soul, 

And any man his friend ;—then thus in glee, 

* IT speak my mind, I love the truth,” quoth he; 
Till *twas his fate that useful truth to find, 

"Tis sometimes prudent not to speak the mind. 


With wine inflated, man is all upblown, 
And feels a power which he believes his own ; 
With fancy soaring to the skies, he thinks 
His all the virtues all the while he drinks ; _ 
But when the gas from the balloon is gone, 
When sober thoughts and serious cares come on, 
Where then the worth that in himself he found !— 
Vanish’d—and he sank grov’ling on the ground. 


Still some conceit will Benbow’s mind inflate, 
Poor as he is,—’tis pleasant to relate 
The joys he once possess’d—it soothes his present 
state. 


‘Seated with some grey beadsman, he regrets 
His former feasting, though it swell’d his debts ; 
Topers once famed, his friends in earlier days, 
Well he describes, and think: description praise : 
Each hero’s worth with much delight he paints, 
Martyrs they were, and he would make them saints. 


“ Alas, alas!” Old England now may say, 
“ My glory withers; it has had its day: 
We’re fallen on evil times; men read and think ; 
Our bold forefathers loved to fight and drink. 


“Then lived the good ’Squire Asgill—what a 
change 
Has death and fashion shown us at the Grange? 
He bravely thought it best became his rank, 
That all his tenants and his tradesmen drank ; 
-He was delighted from his favourite room 
To see them ’cross the park go daily home, 
Praising aloud the liquor and the host, 
And striving who should venerate him most. 


“No pride had he, and there was difference small 
Between the master’s and the servants’ hall ; 
And here or there the guests were welcome all. 
Of Heaven’s free gifts he took no special care, 
He never quarrel’d for a simple hare ; 

But sought, by giving sport, a sportsman’s name, 
\ Himself a poacher, though at other game: 

He never planted nor inclosed—his trees 

Grew like himself, untroubled and at ease: 
Bounds of all kinds he hated, and had felt 
Choked and imprison’d in a modern belt, 

Which some rare genius now has twined about 
The good old house, to keep old neighbours ont; 
Along his valleys, in the evening-hours, 

The borough-damsels stray’d to gather flowers, 


Or, by the brakes and brushwood of the park, 
To take their pleasant rambles in the dark. 


“Some prudes, of rigid kind, forbore to call 
On the kind females—favourites at the hall ; 
But better natures saw, with much delight, 
The different orders of mankind unite ; 

’T was schooling pride to see the footman wait, 
Smile on his sister and receive her plate. 


“ His worship ever was a churchman true, 
He held in scorn the methodistie crew 3 
May God defend the church, and save the king, 
He’d pray devoutly and divinely sing. 
Admit that he the holy day would spend 
As priests approved not, still he was a friend: - 
Much then I blame the preacher, as too nice, 
To eall such trifles by the name of vice ; 
pie though gently and with cautious speech, 
Of good example—’tis their trade to preach: 
But still ’twas pity, when the worthy ’squire 
Stuck to the church; what more could they re- 
*T'was almost joining that fanatic crew, [quire!, 
To throw such morals at his honour’s pew; 
A weaker man, had he been so reviled, 
Had left the place—he only swore and smiled. 


“ But think, ye rectors and ye curates, think, 
Who are your friends, and at their frailties wink ; 
Conceive not—mounted on your Sunday-throne, 
Your fire-brands fall upon your foes alone ; 

They strike your patrons—and, should all withdraw 
In whom your wisdoms may discern a flaw, 

You would the flower of all your audience lose, 
And spend your crackers on their empty pews. 


“The father dead, the.son has found a wife, 
And lives a formal, proud, unsocial life ;— 
The lands are now inclosed ; the tenants all, 
Save at a rent-day, never see the Hall: 

No lass is suffer’d o’er the walks to come, 
And if there’s love, they have it all at home. 


“Oh! could the ghost of our good ’squire arise, 
And see such change ; ’twould not believe its eyes; 
*T would sadly glide about from place to place, 
And mourn the manners of a feebler race : 

At that long table, where the servants found 
Mirth and abundance while the year went round ; 
Where a huge pollard on the winter fire, f 
At a huge distance made them all retire ; 

Where not a measure in the room was kept, 

And but one rule—they tippled till they slept,— 
There would it see-a pale old hag preside, 

A thing made up of stinginess and pride ; 

Who carves the meat, as if the flesh could feel, 
Careless whose flesh must miss the plenteous meal: 
Here would the ghost a small coal-fire behold, 
Not fit to keep one body from the cold ; 

Then would it flit to higher rooms, and stay 

To view a dull, drest company at play ; 

All the old comfort, all the genial fare 

For ever gone ! how sternly would it stare 5 

And though it might not to their view appear, 
‘would cause among them lassitude and fear ; 
Then wait to see—where he delight has seen— 
The dire effect of fretfulness and spleen, 


“ Such were the worthies of these better days * 


We had their blessings—they shall have our praise 


THE BOROUGH. 
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| OfCaptain Dowling would you hear me speak? 
| I'd sit and sing his praises for a week : 

| He was a man, and man-like all his joy;— 

I’m led to question was he ever boy ? 

| Beef was his breakfast ;—if from sea and salt, 
Tt relish’d better with his wine of malt ; 

| Then, till he dined, if walking in or out, 
Whether the gravel teazed him or the gout, 
Though short in wind and flannel’d every limb, 
| He drank with all who had concerns with him : 
Whatever trader, agent, merchant, came, 

They found him ready, every hour the same ; 
Whatever liquors might between them pass, 
He took them all, and never balk’d his glass : 
Nay, with the seamen working in the ship, 

At their request, he’d share the grog and flip : 
| But in the club-room was his chief delight, 
And punch the favourite liquor of the night ; 
Man after man they from the trial shrank, 
And Dowling ever was the last who drank : 

| Arrived at home, he, ere he sought his bed, 
With pipe and brandy would compose his head ; 
Then half an hour was o’er the news beguiled, 
When he retired as harmless as a child. 

Set but aside the gravel and the gout, 

And breathing short—his sand ran fairly out. 


“ At fifty-five we lost him—after that 

| Life grows insipid, and its pleasures fiat ; 

He had indulged in all that man can have, 

He did not drop a dotard to his grave ; 

Still to the last, his feet upon the chair, 

With rattling lungs now gone beyond repair ; 
When on each feature Death had fix’d his stamp, 
And not a doctor could the body vamp ; 

Still at the last, to his beloved bowl 

He clung, and cheer’d the sadness of his soul ; 
For though a man may not have much to fear, 
Yet death looks ugly, when the view is near: 
—‘I go,’ he said, ‘ but still my friends shall say, 
¥ as a man—lI did not sneak away ; 

An honest life, with worthy souls I’ve spent,— 
Come fill my glass ;—he took it and he went. 


“Poor Dolly Murrey !—I might live to see 
_My hundredth year, and not such lass as she. 
_ Easy by nature, in her humour gay, 
She chose her comforts, ratafia and play : 
She loved the social game, the decent glass ; 
And was a jovial, friendly, laughing lass ; 
We sat not then at whist demure and still, 
But pass’d the pleasant hours at gay quadrille: 
Lame in her side, we placed her in her seat, 
Her hands were free, she cared not for her feet ; 
As the game ended, came the glass around, 

So was the loser cheer’d, the winner crown’d.) 

istress of secrets, both the young and old 

In her confided—not a tale she told ; 
Love never made impression on her mind, 
She held him babish, and his eaptives blind ; 
She suffer’d no man her free soul to vex, 
Her sex’s pattern, without thoughts of sex ; 
Our timid girls and lovers half afraid, 
All shunn’d the speeches of the frank old maid. 


“Once in her ehair we’d placed the good old lass, 
Where first she took her preparation-glass ; 
By lucky thought she’d been that day at prayers, 
And Jong before had fix’d her small affairs ; 
all was easy—on her cards she cast 
A smiling look ; I saw the thought that pass’d : 


‘ A king, she call’d—though conscious of her skill, 
*Do more,’ I answer’d—‘ More,’ she said, ‘I will ;’ 
And more she did—Cards answer’d to her call, 
She saw the mighty to her mightier fall : 

‘A vole! a vole !’ she cried, ‘’tis fairly won, 

My game is ended and my work is done ;’— 

This said, she gently, with a single sigh, 

Died as one taught and practised how to die. 


“Such were the dead-departed ; I survive, 
To breathe in pain among the dead-alive.” 


The bell then call’d these ancient men to pray, 
“ Again !” said Benbow,— tolls it every day ? 
Where is the life I led ?”—He sigh’d and walk’d 
his way. 


LETTER XVII. 
Che Hospital and Gobernors. 


Blessed be the man who provideth for the sick and needy: the Lord 
shall deliver him in time of trouble. 


Quas dederis, solas semper habebis Pee. 
ARTIAL. 
Nil negat, et sese vel non poscentibus offert. 
CraupiaN. 
THE HOSPITAL AND GOVERNORS. 

Christian Charity anxious to provide for future as well as 
present Miseries—Hence the Hospital for the diseased— 
Description of a recovered Patient—The Building; how 
erected—The Patrons ana Governors—Eusebius—The 
more active Manager of Business a moral and correct 
Contributor—One of different description—Good, the 
Result, however intermixed with Imperfection. 


An ardent spirit dwells with Christian love, 
The eagle’s vigour in the pitying dove ; 

*Tis not enough that we with sorrow sigh, 
That we the wants of pleading man supply ; 
That we in sympathy with sufferers feel, 

Nor hear a grief without a wish to heal : 

Not these suffice—to sickness, pain, and woe, 
The Christian spirit loves with aid to go ; 
Will not be sought, waits not for want to plead, 
But seeks the duty—nay, prevents the need ; 
Her utmost aid to every ill applies, 

And plans relief for coming miseries. 


Hence yonder building rose : on either side 
Far stretch’d the wards, all airy, warm, and wide ; 
And every ward has beds by comfort spread, 
And smooth’d for him who suffers on the bed : 
There all have kindness, most relief,—for some 
Is cure complete,—it is the sufferer’s home ; 
Fevers and chronic ills, corroding pains, 

Each accidental mischief man sustains; _[lame, 
Fractures and wounds, and wither’d limbs and 
With all that, slow or sudden, vex our frame, 
Have here attendance—-Here the sufferers lie, 
(Where love and science every aid apply,) _ [die. 
And heal’d with rapture live, or sooth’d by comfort 


See ! one relieved from anguish, and to-day 
Allow’d to walk and look an hour away ; 
Two months confined by fever, frenzy, pain, 
He comes abroad and is himself again : 
Twas in the spring, when carried to the place, 
The snow fell down and melted in his face. 


*Tis summer now ; all objects gay and new, 
Smiling alike the viewer and the view : 
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He stops as one unwilling to advance, 

Without another and another glance ; 

With what a pure and simple joy he sees 

Those sheep and cattle browsing at their ease ! 
Easy himself, there’s nothing breathes or moves, 
But he would cherish—all that lives he loves : 
Observing every ward as round he goes, , 
He thinks what pain, what danger they inclose ; 
Warm in his wish for all who suffer there, 

At every view he meditates a prayer : 

No evil counsels in his breast abide, 

There joy and love, and gratitude reside. 


The wish that Roman necks in one were found, 
That he who form’d the wish might deal the wound, 
This man has never heard ; but of the kind, 

Is that desire which rises in his mind ; 

He’d have all English hands (for further he 
Cannot conceive extends our charity), 

All but his own, in one right-hand to grow, 
And then what hearty shake would he bestow ! 


“ How rose the, building ?’’—Piety first laid 
A strong foundation, but she wanted aid ; 
To Wealth unwieldy was her prayer address’d, 
Who largely gave, and she the donor bless’d : 
Unwieldy Wealth then to his couch withdrew, 
And took the sweetest sleep he ever knew. 


Then busy Vanity sustain’d her part, 
“And much,” she said, “it moved her tender heart; 
To her all kinds of man’s distress were known, 
And all her heart adopted as its own.”’ 


4 Then Science came—his taients he display’d, 
And Charity with joy the dome survey’d ; 

Skill, wealth, and vanity, obtain the fame, 

And piety, the joy that makes no claim. 


Patrons there are, and governors, from whom 
The greater aid and guiding orders come ; 
Who voluntary cares and labours take, 
The sufferers’ servants for the service’ sake ; 
Of these a part I give you—but a part,— 
Some hearts are hidden, some have not a heart. 


First let me praise—for so I best shall paint 
That pious moralist, that reasoning saint ! 
Can I of worth like thine, Eusebius, speak ? 
The man is willing, but the muse is weak ;— 
*Tis thine to wait on woe! to soothe ! to heal ! 
With learning social, and polite with zeal : 
In thy pure breast, although the passions dwell, 
They’re train’d by virtue and no more rebel ; 
But have so long been active on her side, 
That passion now might be itself the guide. 


Law, conscience, honour, all obey’d ; all give 
The approving voice, and make it bliss to live ; 
While faith, when life can nothing more supply, 
Shall strengthen hope and make it bliss to die. 


He preaches, speaks and writes with manly sense. 
No weak neglect, no labour’d eloquence ; 
Goodness and wisdom are in all his ways, 

The rude revere him and the wicked praise. 

Upon humility his virtues grow, 

And tower so high because so fix’d below ; 
As wider spreads the oak his boughs around, 
When deeper with his roots he digs thesolid ground. 


By him, from ward to ward, is every aid 
The sufferer needs, with every care convey’d ; 


Like the good tree he brings his treasure forth, 

And, like the tree, unconscious of his worth : 

Meek as the poorest publican is he, 

And strict as lives the straitest Pharisee ; 

Of both, in him unite the better part, 

The blameless conduct and the humble heart. 
Yet he escapes not ; he, with some, is wise 

In carnal things, and loves to moralise : 

Others can doubt, if all that Christian care 

Has not its price—there’s something he may share: 

But this and ill severer he sustains, 

As gold the fire, and as unhurt remains ; 

When most reviled, although he feels the sinart, 

It wakes to nobler deeds the wounded heart, 

As the rich olive, beaten for its fruit, 

Puts forth at every bruise a bearing shoot. 


A second friend we have, whose care and zeal 
But few can equal—few indeed can feel: 
He lived a life obscure, and profits made 
In the coarse habits of a vulgar trade. 
His brother, master of a hoy, he loved 
So well, that he the calling disapproved: 
“ Alas! poor Tom!” the landman oft would sigh, 
When the gale freshen’d and the waves ran high 
Aud when they parted, with a tear he’d say, 
“ No more adventure !—here in safety stay.” 
Nor did he feign ; with more than half he had, 
He would have kept the seaman, and been glad. 


Alas ! how few resist, when strongly tried— 
A rich relation’s nearer kinsman died ; 
He sicken’d, and to him the landman went, 
And all his hours with cousin Ephraim spent. 
This Thomas heard, and cared not: “1,” quoth he, 
“ Have one in port upon the watch for me.” 
So Ephraim died, and when the will was shown, 
Isaac, the landman, had the whole his own > 
Who to his brother sent a moderate purse, 
Which he return’d in anger, with his curse ; 
Then went to sea, and made his grog so strong, 
He died before he could forgive the wrong. 


The rich man built a house, both large and high, 

He enter’d in and set him down to sigh ; 

He planted ample woods and gardens fair, 

And walk’d with anguish and compunction there ; 
The rich man’s pines, to every friend a treat, 

He saw with pain, and he refused to eat ; 

His daintiest food, his richest wines, were all 
Turn’d by remorse to vinegar and gall: 

The softest down, by living body press’d, 

The rich man bought, and tried to take his rest ; 
But care had thorns upon his pillow spread, 

And scatter’d sand and nettles in his bed : : 
Nervous he grew,—would often sigh and groan,— 
He talk’d but little, and he walk’d alone ; 

Till by his priest convinced, that from one deed 
Of genuine love would joy and health proceed ; 
He from that time with care and zeal began 

To seek and soothe the grievous ills of man ; 

And as his hands their aid to grief apply, 

He learns to smile and he forgets to sigh. 

Now he can drink his wine and taste his food, 
And feel the blessings, Heaven has dealt, are good 
And since the suffering seek the rich man’s door, 
He sleeps as soundly as when young and poor. 


Here much he gives—is urgent more to gain ; 
He begs—rich beggars seldom sue in vain: 
Preachers most famed, hemoves, the crowd to Move 
And never wearies in the work of love: 
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He rules all business, settles all affairs, 
He makes collections, he directs repairs ; 
| And if he wrong’d one brother,—heaven forgive 
| The man by whom so many brethren live ! 


| Then, mid our signatures, a name appears, 
Of one for wisdom famed above his years ; 

And thése were forty : he was from his youth 

A patient searcher after useful truth : 

To language little of his time he gave, 

To science less, nor was the muse’s slave ; 

Sober and grave, his college sent him down, 

A fair example for his native town. 


Slowly he speaks, and with such solemn air, 
You’d think a Socrates or Solon there ; 
For though a Christian, he’s disposed to draw 
His rules from .reason’s and from nature’s law. 


“Know,” he exclaims, “my fellow mortals, know, 
Virtue alone is happiness below ; 
And what is virtue !—prudence first to choose 
Life’s real good,—the evil to refuse ; 
Add justice then, the eager hand to hold, 
To curb the lust of power and thirst of gold ; 
| Join temperance next, that cheerful health insures, 
And fortitude unmoved, that conquers or endures.” 


He speaks, and lo!—the very man you see, 
Prudent and temperate, just and patient he, 
By prudence taught his worldly wealth to keep, 
No folly wastes, no avarice swells the heap : 
He no man’s debtor, no man’s patron lives ; 
Save sound advice, he neither asks nor gives ; 
By no vain thoughts or erring fancy sway’d, 
His words are weighty, or at least are weigh’d ; 
Temp’rate in every place—abroad, at home, 
Thence will applause, and hence will profit come ; 
And health from either—he in time prepares 
For sickness, age, and their attendant cares, 
But not for fancy’s ills ;—he never grieves 
For love that wounds or friendship that deceives ; 
His patient soul endures what Heaven ordains, 
But neither feels nor fears ideal pains. 


“Ts aught then wanted in a man so wise ?”. 
Alas !—I think he wants infirmities ; 
He wants the ties that knit us to our kind— 
The cheerful, tender, soft, complacent mind, 
That would the feelings, which he dreads, excite, 
And make the virtues he approves delight ; 
| What dying martyrs, saints, and patriots feel, 
| The strength of action and the warmth of zeal. 


Again attend !—and see a man whose cares 
Are nicely placed on either world’s affairs,— 
| Merchant and saint ; ’tis doubtful if he knows 
| To which account he most regard bestows ; 
| Of both he keeps his ledger :—there he reads 
Of gainful ventures and of godly deeds ; 
There all he gets or loses find a place, 
| A lucky bargain and a lack of grace, 


| _ The joys above this prudent man invite 
| To pay his tax—devotion !—day and night ; 
| The pains of hell his timid bosom awe, 
And force obedience to the church’s law: 
| Hence that continual thought,—that sole mnair,— 
Those sad good works, ao that laborious prayer. 


Ail these (when conscience, waken’d and afraid, 
To think how avarice calls and is obey’d) 


He in his journal finds, and for his grief 
Obtains the transient opium of relief. 


“Sink not, my soul !—my spirit, rise and look 
O’er the fair entries of this precious book : 
Here are the sins, our debts ;—this fairer side 
Has what to carnal wish our strength denied } 
Has those religious duties every day 
Paid,—which so few upon the Sabbath pay ; 
Here too are conquests over frail desires, 
Attendance due on all the church requires ; 
Then alms I give—for I believe the word 
Of Holy Writ, and lend unto the Lord, 
And if not all th’ importunate demand, 
The fear of want restrains my ready hand ; 
—Behold ! what sums I to the poor resign, 
Sums writ in Heaven’s own book, as well as mine: 
Rest then, my spirit!—Fastings, prayers, and alms, 
Will soon suppress these idly-raised alarms, 
And weigh’d against our frailties, place in view 
A noble balance in our favour due : 
Add, that I yearly here affix my name, 
Pledge for large payment—not from love of fame, 
But to make peace within ;—that peace to make, 
What sums I lavish ! and what gains forsake ! 
Cheer up, my heart !—let’s cast off every doubt, 
Pray without dread, and place our money out.” 


Such the religion of a mind that steers 
Its way to bliss, between its hopes and fears ; 


| Whose passions in due bounds each other keep, 


And thus subdued, they murmur till they sleep ; 
Whose virtues all their certain limits know, 

Like well-dried herbs that neither fade nor grow ; 
Who for success and safety ever tries, 

And with both worlds alternately complies. 

Such are the guardians of this blest estate, 
Whate’er without, they’re praised within the gate ; 
‘That they are men, and have their faults, is true, 
But here their worth alone appears in view : 

The Muse indeed, who reads the very breast, 
Has something of the secrets there express’d, 
But yet in charity ;—and when she sees 

Such means for joy or comfort, health or ease, 
And knows how much united minds effect, 

She almost dreads their failings to detect ; 

But truth commands :—in man’s erroneous kind, 
Virtues and frailties mingle in the mind, 

Happy !—when fears to public spirit move, 

And even vices do the work of love. 


——_e—- 
LETTER XVIII. 
Che Poor and their Dwellings. 


Bene Paupertas 
Humili tecto contenta latet.—SEnzca. 


Show not to the poor thy pride, 
Let their home a cottage be; 
Nor the feeble body hide 
Twa palace fit for thee; 
Let him not about him see 
Lofty ceilings, ample halls, 
Or a gate his boundary be, 
Where nor friend or kinsman calls. 


Let him not one walk behold, 
That only one which he must tread, 
Nor a chamber large and cold, 
Where the aged and sick are led; 
Better far his humble ehed, 
Humble sheds of neighbours by, 
And the old and tatter’d bed, 
Where he sleeps and hopes to die, 


To quit of torpid sluggishness the cave, 

And from the powerful arms of sloth be free, 

'Tis rising from the dead—Alas! it cannot be. 
‘Tnomson's Castie or 1NDOLENOB 
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THE POOR AND THEIR DWELLINGS. 
fhe Method of treating the Borough Paupers—Many main- 
tained at their own Dwellings—Some Characters of the 
Poor—The Schoolmistress, when aged—The Idiot—The 
poor Sailor—The declined Tradesman and his companion 
—This contrasted with the Maintenance of the Poor in a 
common mansion erected by the Hundred—The Objec- 
*tions to this Method: not Want, nor Cruelty, but the 
necessary Evils of this Mode—What they are—Instances 
of the Evil—A Return to the Borough-Poot—The 
Dwellings of these—The Lanes and Bye-ways—No atten- 
tion here paid to Convenience—The Pools in the Path- 
ways—Amusements of Sea-port Children—The Town- 
Flora—Herbs on Walls and vacant spaces—A Female 
Inhabitant of an Alley—A large Building let to several 

poor Inhabitants—Their Manners and Habits. 


Yes! we’ve our borough vices, and I know 
How far they spread, how rapidly they grow ; 
Yet think not virtue quits the busy place, , 
Nor charity, the virtues’ crown and grace. 


“ Our poor, how feed we?”—To the most we give 
A weekly dole, and at their homes they live ;— 
Others together dwell,—but when they come 
To the low roof, they see a kind of home, 

A social people whom they’ve ever known, 
With their own thoughts and manners like their own. 


At her old house, her dress, her air the same, 
I see mine ancient letter-loving dame: [mand ; 
“ Learning, my child,” said she, “shall fame com- 
Learning is better worth than house or land— 
For houses perish, lands are gone and spent ; 
In learning then excel, for that’s most excellent.” 


“ Andwhat her learning ?’—’Tis with awe to look 
{n every verse throughout one sacred Book’; 
From this her joy, her hope, her peace is sought ; 
This she has learn’d, and she is nobly taught. 


If aught of mine have gain’d the public ear ; 
If Rurianp deigns these humble tales to hear : 
If critics pardon what my friends approved ; 
Can I mine ancient widow pass unmoved ? 
Shall I not think what pains the matron took, 
When first I trembled o’er the gilded book ? 
How she, all patient, both at eve and morn, 
Her needle pointed at the guarding horn ; 

And how she soothed me, when with study sad, 
I labour’d on to reach the final zad ? 

Shall I not grateful still the dame survey, 

And ask the muse the poet’s debt to pay ? 


Nor I alone, who hold a trifler’s pen, 
But half our bench of wealthy, weighty men, 
Who rule our borough, who enforce our laws ; 
They own the matron as the leading cause, 
And feel the pleasing debt, and pay the just applause: 
To her own house is borne the week’s supply ; 
There she in credit lives, there hopes in peace to die. 


With her a harmless idiot we behold, 
Who hoards up silver shells for shining gold ; 
These he preserves, with unremitted care, 
To buy a seat, and reign the borough’s mayor : 
Alas !—who could the ambitious changeling tell, 
That what he sought our rulers dared to sell ? 


Near these a sailor, in that hut of thatch 
(A fish-boat’s cabin is its nearest match), 
Dwells, and the dungeon is to him a seat, 
Large as he wishes—in his view complete : 


A lockless coffer and a lidless hutch 

That hold his stores, have room for twice as much 
His one spare shirt, long glass, and iron box, 
Lievall in view ; no need has he for locks : 

Here he abides, and, as our strangers pass, 

He shows the shipping, he presents the glass ; 

He makes “op ewenr their ports and business known, 
And (kindly heard) turns quickly to his own, 

Of noble captains, heroes every one,— 

You might as soon have made the steeple run : 
And then his messmates, if you’re pleased to stay, 
He’ll one by one the gallant souls display, 

And as the story verges to an end, 

He’ll wind from deed to deed, from friend to friend; 
He'll speak of those long lost, the brave of old, 
As princes generous and as heroes bold ; 

Then will his feelings rise, till you may trace 
Gloom, like a cloud, frown o’er his manly face,— 
And then a tear or two, which sting his pride ; 
These he will dash indignantly aside, 
And splice his tale ;—now take him from his cot, 
And for some cleaner berth exchange his lot, 
How will he all that cruel aid deplore ? 

His heart will break and he will fight no more. 


Here is the poor old merchant: he declined, 
And, as they say, is not in perfect mind ; 
In his poor house, with one poor maiden friend, 
Quiet he paces to his journey’s end. 


Rich in his youth, he traded and he fail’d ; 
Again he tried, again his fate prevail’d ; 
His spirits low, and his exertions small, 
He fell perforce, he seem’d decreed to fall : 
Like the gay knight, unapt to rise was he, 
But downward sank with sad alacrity. 
A borough-place we gain’d him—in disgrace 
For gross neglect; he quickly lost the place ; 
But still he kept a kind of sullen pride, 


| Striving his wants to hinder or to hide : 


At length, compell’d by very need, in grief 
He wrote a proud petition for relief. 


“ He did suppose a fall, like his, would prove 
Of force to wake their sympathy and love ; 
Would make them feel the changes all may know, 
And stir them up a due regard to show.” 


His suit was granted ;—to an ancient maid, 
Relieved herself, relief for him was paid : 
Here they together (meet companions) dwell, 
And dismal tales of man’s misfortunes tell : 
“Twas not a world for them, God help them! they 
Could not deceive, nor flatter, nor betray ; 
But there’s a happy change, a scene tocome, . 
And they, God help them ! shall be soon at home.” 


Hf these no pleasures nor enjoyments gain, 
Still none their spirits nor their speech restrain 5 
They sigh at ease, ’mid comforts they complain. 
The poor will grieve, the poor will weep and sigh, 
Both when they know, and when they know not why; 
But we our bounty with such care bestow, 
That cause for grieving they shall seldom know. 


Your plan I love not ;—with a number you 
Have placed your poor, your pitiable few ; 
There, in one house, throughout their lives to be, 
The pauper-palace which they hate to see : 
That giant building, that high-bounding wall, 


Those bare-worn walks, that lofty thundering het! 


——— 
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That large loudclock, which tolls each dreaded hour, 
Those gates and locks, and all those signs of power: 
It is a prison, with a milder name, 

Which few inhabit without dread or shame. 


Be it agreed—the poor who hither come, 
Partake of plenty, seldom found at home ; 
That airy rooms and decent beds are meant, 
To give the poor by day, by night, content ; 
That none are frighten’d, once admitted here, 
Isy the stern looks of lordly overseer : 
Grant that the guardians of the place attend, 
And ready ear to each petition lend ; 
That they desire the grieving poor to show 
What ills they feel, what partial acts they know, 
Not without promise, nay desire to heal 
Each wrong they suffer and each woe they feel. 


Alas! their sorrows in their bosoms dwell, 


They’ve much to suffer, but have nought to tell ; 


They have no evil in the place to state, . 
And dare not say, it is the house they hate : 
They own there’s granted all such place can give, 


| But live repining, for ’tis there they live. 


Grandsires are there, who now no more must see, 
No more must nurse upon the trembling knee 
The lost loved daughter’s infant progeny : 

Like death’s dread mansion, this allows not place 
For joyful meetings of a kindred race. 


Is not the matron there, to whom the son 
Was wont at each declining day to run ; 
He (when his toil was over) gave delight, 
By lifting up the latch, and one “ Good night?” 
Yes ; she is here, but nightly to her door 
The son, still labouring, can return no more. 


Widows are here, who in their huts were left, 
Of husbands, children, plenty, ease bereft ; 
Yet all that grief within the humble shed 
Was soften’d, soften*d in the humble bed : 
But here, in all its force, remains the grief, 
And not one softening object for relief. 


Who can, when here, the social neighbour meet ? 
Who learn the story current in the street? 


| Who to the long-known intimate impart 


Facts they have learned or feelings of the heart — 
They talk indeed, but who can choose a friend, 


_| Or seek companions at their journey’s end 2 


Hereare not those whom they,wheninfants, knew ; 


| Who, with like fortune, up to manhood grew ; 


Who, with like troubles, at old age arrived ; 
Who, like themselves, the joy of life survived ; 
Whom time and custom so familiar made, 
That looks the meaning in the mind convey’d : 
But here to strangers, words nor looks impart 
‘The various movements of the suffering heart ; 
Nor will that heart with those alliance own, 
To whom its views and hopes are all unknown. 


What, if no grievous fears their lives annoy, 
Is it not worse no prospects to enjoy ? 
*Tis cheerless living in such bounded view, 
With nothing dreadful, but with nothing new ; 
Nothing to bring them joy, to make them weep,— 
The day itself is, like the night, asleep : 
Or on the sameness, if a break be made, 
*Tis by some pauper to his grave convey’d ; 
by smuggled news from neighb’ring village told, 
Ws never true, or truth a twelvemonth old ; 


Sele 


By some new inmate doom’d with them to dwell, 
Or justice come to see that all goes well ; 

Or change of room, or hour of leave to crawl 

On the black footway winding with the wall, 

Till the stern bell forbids, or master’s sterner call. 


Here too the mother sees her children train’d, 
Her voice excluded and her feelings pain’d : 
Who govern here, by general rules must move, 
Where ruthless custom rends the bond of love. 
Nations we know have nature’s law transgress’d, 
And snatch’d the infant from the parent’s breast ; 
But still for public good the boy was train’d, 
The mother suffer’d, but the matron gain’d : 
Here nature’s outrage serves no cause to aid, 
The ill is felt, but not the Spartan made. 


Then too I own, it grieves me to behold 

Those ever virtuous, helpless now and old, 

By all for care and industry approved, 

For truth respected, and for temper loved ; 

And who, by sickness and misfortune tried, 
Gave want its worth and poverty its pride: 

I own it grieves me to behold them sent 

From their old home ; ’tis pain, ’*tis punishment, 
To leave each scene familiar, every face, ~ 

For a new people and a stranger race ; 

For those who, sunk in sloth and dead to shame, 
From scenes of guilt with daring spirits came ; 
Men, just and guileless, at such manners start, 
And bless their God that time has fenced their heart, 
Confirm’d their virtue, and expell’d the fear 

Of vice in minds so simple and sincere. 


Here the good pauper, losing all the praise 
By worthy deeds acquired in better days, 
Breathes a few months, then to his chamber led, 
Expires, while strangers prattle round his bed. 


The grateful hunter, when his horse is old, 
Wills not the useless favourite to be sold; 
He knows his former worth, and gives him place 
In some fair pasture, till he’s run his race: 
But has the labourer, has the seaman done 
Less worthy service, though not dealt to one ? 
Shall we not then contribute to their ease, 
In their old haunts where ancient objects please? 
That, till their sight shall fail them, they may 

trace - 

The well-known prospect and the long-loved face. 


The noble oak, in distant ages seen, 

With far-stretch’d boughs and foliage fresh and 
een, 

Though now its bare and forky branches show 
How much it lacks the vital warmth below, 
The stately ruin yet our wonder gains, 
Nay, moves our pity, without thought of pains: 
Much more shall real wants and cares of age 
Our gentler passions in their cause engage ;— 
Drooping and burthen’d with a weight of years, 
What venerable ruin man appears! 
How worthy pity, love, respect, and grief— 
He claims protection—he compels relief ;— 
And shall we send him from our view, to brave 
The storms abroad, whom we at home might save, 
And let a stranger dig our ancient brother’s grave? 
No !—we will shield him from the storm he fears, 
And when he falls, entbalm him with our tears. 


Farewell to these ; but all our poor to know, 
Let’s seek the winding lane, the narrow row, 


-—_ - 
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Suburbian prospects, where the traveller stops 

To see the sloping tenement on props, 

With building yards immix’d, and humble sheds 
and shops: 

Where the “Cross-Keys” and “ Plumber’s-Arms” 
invite 

Laborious men to taste their coarse delight ; 

Where the low porches, stretching from the door, 

Gave some distinction in the days of yore, 

Yet now neglected, more offend the eye, 

By gloom and ruin than the cottage by: 

Places like these the noblest town endures, 

The gayest palace has its sinks and sewers. 


Here is no pavement, no inviting shop, 
To give us shelter when compell’d to stop ; 
But plashy puddles stand along the way, 
Fill’d by the rain of one tempestuous day ; 
And these so closely to the buildings run, 
That you must ford them, for you cannot shun ; 
’s hough here and there convenient bricks are laid, 
And door-side heaps afford their dubious aid. 


Lo! yonder shed ; observe its garden-ground, 
Which that low paling, form’d of wreck, surround ; 
There dwells a fisher; if you view his boat, 

With bed and barrel—’tis his house afloat ; 

Look at his house, where ropes, nets, blocks,abound, 
Tar, pitch, and oakum—tis his boat aground : 
That space enclosed, but little he regards, 

Spread o’er with relicks of masts, sails, and yards : 
Fish by the wall, on spit of elder, rest, 

Of all his food, the cheapest and the best, 

By his own labour caught, for his own hunger drest. 


Here our reformers come not; none object 
To paths polluted, or upbraid neglect ; 
None care that ashy heaps at doors are cast, 
That coal-dust flies along the blinding blast : 
None heed the stagnant pools on either side, 
Where new-launch’d ships of infant-sailors ride : 
Rodneys in rags here British valour boast, 
And lisping Nelsons fright the Gallic coast. 
They fix the rudder, set the swelling sail, 
They point the bowsprit, and they blow the gale: 
True to her port, the frigate scuds away, 
And o’er that frowning ocean finds her bay: 
Her owner rigg’d her and he knows her worth, 
And sees her, fearless, gunwale-deep go forth ; 
Dreadless he views his sea, by breezes curl’d, 
When inch-high billows vex the watery world. 


There, fed by food they love, to rankest size, 
Around the dwellings docks and wormwood rise ; 
Here the strong mallow strikes her slimy root, 
Here the dull nightshade hangs her deadly fruit ; 
On hills of dust the henbane’s faded green, 

And pencil’d flower of sickly scent is seen ; 
At the wall’s base the fiery nettle springs, 
With fruit globose and fierce with poison’d stings ; 
Above ee growth of many a year) is spread 
The yellow level of the stone-crop’s bed ; 
In every chink delights the fern to grow, 

With glossy leaf and tawny bloom below :* 


* This scenery is, I must acknowledge, in a certain 
degree like that heretofore described in the VILLAGE; but 
that also was a maritime country :—if the objects be simi- 
lar, the pictures must (in their principal features) be alike, 
or be bad pictures. I have varied them as muchas I could, 
consistently with my wish to be accurate, 


These, with our sea-weeds, rolling up and down, 
Form the contracted Flora} of the town. 


Say, wilt thou more of scenes so sordid know? 
Then will I lead thee down the dusty row ; 
By the warm alley and the long close lane,— 
There mark the fractured door and paper’d pane, 
Where flags the noon-tide air, and as we pass, 
We fear to breathe the putrefying mass: 
But fearless yonder matron ; she disdains 
To sigh for zephyrs from ambrosial plains ; 
But mends her meshes torn, and pours her lay 
All in the stifling fervour of the day. 


Her naked children round the alley run, 
And roll’d in dust, are bronzed beneath the sun; 
Or gamble round the dame, who, loosely drest, 
Woos the coy breeze to fan the open breast: 
She, once a handmaid, strove by decent art 
To charm her sailor’s eye and touch his heart ; 
Her bosom then was veil’d in kerchief clean, 
And fancy left to form the charms unseen. 


But when a wife, she lost her former care, 
Nor thought on charms, nor time for dress could 
spare ; ; 
Careless she found her friends who dwelt beside, 
No rival beauty kept alive her pride: 
Still in her bosom virtue keeps her place, 
But decency is gone, the virtue’s guard and grace. 


See that long boarded building !—by these stairs — 
Each humble tenant to that home repairs— 
By one large window lighted—it was made 
For some bold project, some design in trade: 

This fail’d,—and one, a humourist in his way, 

Ili was the humour,) bought it in decay; . 
Nor will he sell, repair, or take it down, 
*Tis his,—what cares he for the talk of town? 
“No! he will let it to the poor ;—a home 
Where he delights to see the creatures come :” 
“They may be thieves;”—“ Well,soarerichermen;” 
“ Oridlers, cheats, or prostitutes ;”-—“ What then }” 
“ Outeasts pursued by justice, vile and base ;’’ 
“ They need the more his pity and the place:” 
Convert to system his vain mind has built, 
He gives asylum to deceit and guilt. 


In this vast room, each place by habit fix’d, 
Are sexes, families, and ages mix’d,— : 
To union forced by crime, by fear, by need, 
And all in morals and in modes agreed ; 

Some ruin’d men, who from mankind remove ; 
Some ruin’d females, who yet talk of love ; 
And some grown old in idleness—the prey 

To vicious spleen, still railing through the day ; 
And need and misery, vice and danger bind 

In sad alliance each degraded mind. 


That window view !—oil’d paper and old glass, 
Stain the strong rays, which, though impeded, pass, 
And give a dusty warmth to that huge room, 
The conquered sunshine’s melancholy gloom ; 
When all those western rays, without so bright, 
Within become a ghastly glimmering light, 


| As pale and faint upon the floor they fall, 


Or feebly gleam on the opposing wall: 


t The reader unacquainted with the language of betany 
is informed, that the Flora of a place means the vegetudi¢_ 
species it contains, and is the title of a book which doscr*twr 
them. . 
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That floor, once oak, now pieced with fir unplaned, 
Or, where not pieced, in places bored and stain’d ; 
That wall once whiten’d, now an odious sight, 
Stain’d with all hues, except its ancient white ; 
The only door is fasten’d by a pin, 
Or stubborn bar, that none may hurry in : 
For this poor room, like rooms of greater pride, 

t times contains what prudent men would hide. 


Where’er the floor allows an even space, 
Chalking and marks of various games have place ; 
Boys, without foresight, pleased in halters swing ; 
On a fix’d hook men cast a flying ring ; 

While gin and snuff their female neighbours share, 
And the black beverage in the fractured ware. 


Onswinging shelf are things incongruous stored— 
Seraps of their food,—the cards and cribbage- 
board,— 
With pipes and pouches; while on peg below, 
Hang a lost member’s fiddle and its bow: 
That still reminds them how he’d dance and play, 
Ere sent untimely to the convicts’ Bay. 


Here by a curtain, by a blanket there, 


_ | Are various beds conceal’d, but none with care ; 


Where some by day and some by night, as best 
Suit. their employments, seek uncertain rest ; 
The drowsy children at their pleasure creep 
To the known crib, and there securely sleep. 


Each end contains a grate, and these beside 
Are hung utensils for their boil’d and fried— 
All used at any hour, by night, by day, 

As suit the purse, the person, or the prey. 


Above the fire, the mantle-shelf contains 
Of china-ware some poor unmatch’d remains ; 
There many a tea-cup’s gaudy se 5m stands, 
All placed by Vanity’s unwearied hands ; 
For here she lives, e’en here she looks about, 
To find some small consoling objects out: 
Nor heed these Spartan dames their house, nor sit 
‘Mid cares domestic,—they nor sew nor knit ; 
But of their fate discourse, their ways, their wars, 
With arm’d authorities, their ’scapes and scars: 
These lead to present evils, and a cup, 
If fortune grant it, winds description up. 


High hung at either end, and next the wall, 
Two ancient mirrors show the forms of all, 

In all their force ;—these aid them in their dress, 
But with the good, the evils too express, 
Doubling each look of care, each token of distress. 


LETTER XIX. 
Che Poor of the Borough. 


Nocte brevem si forté indulsit cura soporem, 
Et toto versata thoro jam membra quiescunt, 
Continud 


templum et violati Numinis aras, 


Et quod 
Te videt in somnis; tua sacra et major imago 
Humana turbat pavidum, cogitque maga 


s mentem sudoribus urget, 


VVENAL, Sar. 13. 


Nam dives qui fieri vuit, 
Et citd vult fieri; sed que reverentia legum, 
Quis metus, aut pudor est unquam properantis avari > 
Juygnat, Sat. 14. 


THE PARISH-CLERK. 


Bogan his duties with the late Vicar, a grave and austere 


man; one fully orthodox; a detecter and opposer of the 


wiles of Satan—His opinion of his own fortitude—The 
more frail offended by these professions—His good advice 
gives further provocation—They invent stratagems to 
overcome his virtue — His triumph — He is yet not 
invulnerable: is assaulted by fear of want, and avarice 
—He gradually yields to the seduction—He reasons with 
himself and is persuaded—He offends, but with terror; 

- repeats his offence; grows familiar with crime: is de- 
tected—His sufferings and death. 


Wira our late Vicar, and his age the same, 

His clerk, hight Jachin, to his office came ; [frame: 
The like slow speech was his, the like tall slender 
But Jachin was the gravest man on ground, 

And heard his master’s jokes with look profound ; 
For worldly wealth this man of letters sigh’d, 
And had a sprinkling of the spirit’s pride : 

But he was sober, chaste, devout and just, 

One whom his neighbours could believe and trust : 
Of none suspected, neither man nor maid 

By him were wrong’d, or were of him afraid, 


There was indeed a frown, a trick of state 
In Jachin ;—formal was his air and gait ; 
But if he seem’d more solemn and less kind, 
Than some light men to light affairs confined, 
Still *twas allow’d that he should so behave 
As in high seat, and be severely grave. 


This book-taught man with ready mind received 
More than the Church commanded or believed ; 
He held that Satan, since the world began, 

In every act, had strife with every man ; 

That never evil deed on earth was done, 

But of the acting parties he was one ; 

The flattering guide to make ill prospects clear ; 
To smooth rough ways, the constant pioneer ; 
The ever-tempting, soothing, softening power, 
Ready to cheat, seduce, deceive, devour. 


“ Me has the sly seducer oft withstood,” 
Said pious Jachin,—“ but he gets no good ; 
I pass the house where swings the tempting sign, 
And pointing, tell him, “Satan, that is thine :” 
I pass the damsels pacing down the street, 
And look more grave and solemn when we meet ; 
Nor doth it irk me to rebuke their smiles, 
Their wanton ambling and their watchful wiles: 
Nay, like the good John Bunyan, when I view 
Those forms, I’m angry at the ills they do; 
That I could pinch and spoil in sin’s despite, 
Beauties ! which frail and evil thoughts excite.* 


“ At feasts and banquets seldom am I found, 
And (save at church) abhor a tuneful sound ; 
To plays and shows I run not to and fro, 

And where my master goes, forbear to go.” 


No wonder Satan took the thing amiss, 
To be opposed by such a man as this— 
A man so grave, important, cautious, wise, 
Who dared not trust his feeling or his eyes ; 
No wonder he should Jurk and lie in wait, 
Should fit his hooks and ponder on his bait, 
Should on his movements keep a watchful eye, 
For he’d a fish to catch who led the fry. 


* John Bunyan, in one of the many productions of hia 
zeal, has ventured to make public this extraordinary sen- 
timent, which the frigid piety cf.our clerk so readily 
adopted. 20 : 
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With his own peace our clerk was not content, 
He tried, good man ! to make his friends repent. 


« Nay, nay, my friends, from inns and taverns fly, 
You may suppress your thirst, but not supply : 
A foolish proverb says, the decil’s at home: 
But he is there, and tempts in every room : 
Men feel, they know not why, such places please ; 
His are the spells—they ’re idleness and ease ; 
Magic of fatal kind he throws around, 
Where care is banish’d. but the heart is bound. 


«“ Think not of beauty ; when a maid you meet, 
Turn from her view and step across the street : 
Dread all the sex : their very look’s a charm, 

A smile should fright you and a word alarm : 
E’en I myself, with all my watchful care, 

Have for an instant felt th’ insidious snare, 

And caught my sinful eyes at th’ endangering stare ; 
Till I was forced to smite my bounding breast 
With forceful blow and bid the bold-one rest. 


«“ Go not with crowds'when they to pleasure run, 
But public joy in private safety shun : 
When bells, diverted from their true intent, 
Ring loud for some deluded mortal sent 
To hear or make long speech in Parliament ; 
What time the many, that unruly beast, 
Roars its rough joy and shares the final feast : 
Then heed my counsel, shut thine ears and eyes, 
A few will hear me—for the few are wise.” 


Not Satan’s friends, nor Satan’s self could bear 
The cautious man who took of souls such care ; 
An interloper,—one who, out of place, 

Had volunteer’d upon the side of grace : 

fhere was his master ready once a week 
I'o give advice ; what further need he seek ? 

* Amen, so be it : ”—-what had he to do 

With more than this ?—’twas insolent and new ; 
And some determined on a way to see 

How frail he was, that so it might not be. 


First they essay’d to tempt our saint to sin, 
By points of doctrine argued at an inn ; 
Where he might warmly reason, deeply drink, 
Then lose all power to argue and to think. 


In vain they tried ; he took the question up, 
Clear’d every doubt, and barely touch’d the cup : 
By many a text he proved his doctrine sound, 
And look’d in triumph on the tempters round. 


Next ’twas their care an artful lass to find, 
Who might consult him, as perplex’d in mind ; 
She they conceived might put her case with fears, 
With tender tremblings and seducing tears ; 

She might such charms of various kind display, 
That he would feel their force and melt away: 
For why of nymphs such caution and such dread, 
Unless he felt, and fear’d to be misled ? 


She came, she spake : he calmly heard her ease, 
And plainly told her ’twas a want of grace ; 
Bade her “such fancies and affections cheek, 
And wear a thicker muslin on her neck.” 
Abash’d, his human foes the combat fied, 
And the stern clerk yet higher held his head. 
They were indeed a weak, impatient set, 
But their shrewd prompter had his engines yet ; 
Had various means to make a mortal trip, 
Who shunn’d a flowing bowl and rosy lip ; 


And knew a thousand ways his heart to move, 
Who flies from banquets and who laughs at love. 


Thus far the playful muse has lent her aid, 
But now departs, of graver theme afraid ; 
Her may we seek in more appropriate time,— 
There is no jesting with distress and crime. 


Our worthy clerk had now arrived at fame, 
Such as but few in his degree might claim ; 
But he was poor, and wanted not the sense 
That lowly rates the praise without the pence : 
He saw the common herd with reverence treat 
The weakest burgess whom they chanced to meet : 
While few respected his exalted views, 
And all beheld his doublet and his shoes : 
None, when they meet, would to his parts allow, 
Save his poor boys) a hearing or a bow : 
o this false judgment of the vulgar mind, 
He was not fully, as a saint, resign’d : 
He found it much his jealous soul affect, 
To fear derision and to find neglect. 


The year was bad, thé christening fees were small, 
The weddings few, the parties paupers all : 
Desire of gain, with fear of want combined, | 
Raised sad commotion in his wounded mind ; 
Wealth was inall his thoughts, his views, his 
And prompted base desires and baseless schemes, 


Alas! how often erring mortals keep 
The strongest watch against the foes who sleep ; 
While the more wakeful, bold and artful foe 
Is suffered guardless and unmark’d to go. 


if 


\ 


Once in a month the sacramental bread 
Our clerk with wine upon the table spread ; 
The custom this, that, as the vicar rea 
He for our off’rings round the church proceeds : 
Tall spacious seats the wealthier people hid, 
And none had view of what his neighbour did ; 
Laid on the box and mingled when they fell, 
Who should the worth of each oblation tell? 
Now as poor Jachin took the usual round, 
And saw the alms and heard the metal sound, 
He had a thought ;—at first it was no more 
Than—“ these have cash and give it to the poor:” 
A second thought from this to work began— 
“ And can they give it to a poorer man ?” 
Proceeding thus,—“ My merit could they know, 
And knew my need, how freely they’d bestow ! 
But though they know not, these remain the same, 
And are a strong, although a secret claim : 
To me, alas! the want and worth are known, 
Why then, in fact, ’tis but to take my own.” 


Thought after thought poured in, a tempting 
train,— 

“ Suppose it done,—who is it could complain ? 
How could the poor ? for they such trifles share, 
As add no comfort, as suppress no care ; 
But many a pittance makes a worthy heap,— 
What says the law, that silence puts to sleep :— 
Nought then forbids, the danger could we shun, 
And sure the business may be safely done. 


“ But am I earnest !—earnest ? No..I say, 
If such my mind, that I could plan away, 
Let me reflect ;—I’ve not allow’d me time 
To purse the pieces, and if dropt they’d chime -” 
Fertile is evil in the soul of man,— { 
He paus’d,—said Jachin, “ They may drop on bran 
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Why then ’tis safe and (all consider’d) just. 

The poor receive it,—’tis no breach of trust: 

The old and widows may their trifles miss, 

There must be evil in a-good like this : 

But I’ll be kind—the sick I’ll visit twice, 

*} When now but once, and freely give advice. 

Yet let me think again :”—Again he tried, 

For stronger reasons on his passion’s side, 

And quickly these were found, yet slowly he com- 
plied. ed 


The morning came : the common service done— 
Shut every door,—the solemn rite begun ;— 
And as the priest the sacred sayings read, 
The clerk went forward, trembling as he tread ; 
O’er the tall pew he held the box, and heard 
The offer’d piece ; rejoicing as he fear’d : 
Just by the pillar, as he cautious tripp’d, 
And turned the aisle, he then a portion slipp’d 
From the full store, and to the pocket sent, 
But held a moment—and then down it went. 


The priest read on, on walked the man afraid, 
Till a gold offering in the plate was laid ; 
Trembling he took it, for a moment stopp’d, 
Then down it fell and sounded as it dropp’d ; 
Amazed he started, for th’ affrighted man, 

Lost and bewildered, thought not of the bran ; 

But all were silent, all on things intent 

Of high concern, none ear to money lent ; 

So on he walked, more cautious than before, 

And gain’d the purposed sum and one piece 
more. 


Practice makes perfect ;—when the month came 


round, 
_ | He dropp’d the cash, nor listened for a sound ; 
_} But yet, when last of all th’ assembled flock, 
_ | He ate and drank,—it gave the electric shock : 
_ | Oft was he forced his reasons to repeat, 
| Ere he could kneel in quiet at his seat ; 
But custom soothed him—ere a single year 
_ | All this was done without restraint or fear : 
| Cool and collected, easy and composed, 
_| He was correct till all the service closed ; 
_ | Then to his home without a groan or sigh, 
_ | Gravely he went and laid his treasure by. 


| Want will complain: some widows hadexpressed 
_| A doubt if they were favour’d like the rest ; 

_ | The rest described with like regret their dole, 

_ | And thus from parts they reasoned to the whole ; 
_ | When all agreed some evil must be done, 


: Or rich men’s hearts grew harder than a stone. 
. | - Our easy vicar eut:the matter short, 

| 

{ 


| He would not listen to such vile report, 


All were not thus—there govern’d in that year 
_ | A stern stout churl, an angry overseer ; 

}A tyrant fond of power, loud, lewd, and most 
ey severe: 

_ | Him the mild vicar, him the graver clerk, 

| Advised, reproved, but nothing would he mark, 
| Save the disgrace, “and that, my friends,” said 


5a e, 

_| “ Will I avenge, whenever time may be.” 

| And now, alas ! ’twas time ; from man to man 
| Doubt and alarm and shrewd suspicions ran. 


With angry spirii, and with sly intent, 
This parish ruler to the altar went; 
A private mark he fix’d on shillings three, 
And but one mark could in the money see ; 
Besides, in peering round he chanced to note 
A sprinkling slight on Jachin’s Sunday coat : 
Ali doubt was over : when the flock were bless’d, 
In wrath he rose, and thus his mind express’. 


“oul deeds are here!” and saying this, hc 
took 
The clerk, whose conscience, in her cold fit, shook ° 
His pocket then was emptied on the place ; 
All saw his guilt ; all witnessed his disgrace : 
He fell, he fainted, not a groan, a look, 
Escaped the culprit ; ’twas a final stroke 
A death-wound never to be heal’d; a fall 
That all had witness’d, and amazed were all. 


As he recover’d, to his mind it came, 
“T owe to Satan this disgrace and shame :” 
All the seduction now appeared in view ; 
“ Let me withdraw,” he said, and he withdrew: 
No one withheld him, all in union cried, 
E’en the avenger,—“ We are satisfied : ” 
For what has death in any form to give, 
Equal to that man’s terrors, if he live ? 


He lived in freedom, but he hourly saw 
How much more fatal justice is than law ; 
He saw another in his office reign, 
And his mild master treat him with disdain ; 
He saw that all men shunn’d him, some reviled, 
The harsh pass’d frowning, and the simple smiled 
The town maintain’d him, but with some reproof, 
And clerks and scholars proudly kept aloof. 


In each lone place, dejected and dismay’d, 
Shrinking from view, his wasting form he laid ; 
Or to the restless sea and roaring wind, 

Gave the strong yearnings of a ruin’d mind: 

On the broad beach, the silent summer-day, 
Stretch’d on some wreck, he wore his life away ; 
Or where the river mingles with the sea, 

Or on the mud-bank by the elder-tree, 

Or by the bounding marsh-dyke, there was he : 
And when unable to forsake the town, 

In the blind courts he sate, desponding down— 
Always alone, then feebly would he crawl 

The church-way walk, and lean upon the wall: 
Too ill for this, he lay beside the door, 
Compell’d to hear the reasoning of the poor : 
He look’d so pale, so weak, the pitying crowd 
Their firm belief of his repentance vow’d ; 

They saw him then so ghastly and so thin, * 
That they exclaim’d, “Is this the work of Sin ?” 


« Yes,’ in his better moments, he replied, 
“ Of sinful avarice and the spirit’s pride ;— 
While yet untempted, I was safe and well ; 
Temptation came ; I reason’d, and I fell: 
To be man’s guide and glory I design’d, 
A rare example for our sinfulkind; _ 
But now my weakness and my guilt I see, 
And am a warning—man, be warn’d by me!” 


He said, and saw no more the human face 5 
To a lone loft he went, his dying-place, 
And as the vicar of his state inquired, 
Turn’d to the wall and silently expired } 
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Che Poor of the Borough. 


—— 


Patience and sorrow strove 
Who should express her goodliest. 
Snaxsprart, Luar. 


“* No charms she now can boast,”—'tis true, 
But other charmers wither too; 
“ And she is old,”—the fact I know, 
And old will other heroines grow: 
But not like them has she been laid, 
In ruin’d castle, sore demas’ 3 2 
Where naughty man and ghostly sprite 
Fill’d her pure mind with awe and dread, 
Stalk’d round the room, put out the light, 
And shook the curtains round her bed. 
No cruel uncle kept her land, 
No tyrant father forced her hand ; 
She had no vixen virgin-aunt, 
Without whose aid she could not eat, 
And yet who poison’d all her meat, 
With gibe and sneer and taunt. 
Yet of the heroine she’d a share. 
She saved a lover from despair, 
And granted all his wish, in spite 
Of what she knew and felt was right; 
But heroine then no more, 
She own’d the fault, and wept and pray‘d, 
And humbly took the parish aid, 
And dwelt among the poor. 


: ELLEN ORFORD. 

The Widow's Cottage—Blind Ellen one—Hers not the 
sorrows or adventures of Heroines—What these are, first 
described—Deserted Wives; rash Lovers; courageous 
Damsels: in desolated Mansions; in grievous Perplexity 
—These evils, however severe, of short Duration—Ellen’s 
Story—Her Employment in Childhood—First Love ; 
first Adventure ; its miserable Termination—An idiot 
TDaughter—A Husband—Care in Business without Suc- 
cess—The Men’s Despondency, and its Effect—Their 
Children: how disposed of—One particularly unfor- 
tunate—Fate of the Daughter—Ellen keeps a School 
and is happy—Becomes blind: loses her School—Her 
Consolations. 

OBSERVE yon tenement, apart and small, 

Where the wet pebbles shine upon the wall; 

Where the low benches lean beside the door, 

And the red paling bounds the space before ; 

Where thrift and lavender, and lad’s-love* bloom,— 

That humble dwelling is the widow’s home: 

There live a pair, for various fortunes known, 

But the blind Ellen will relate her own ;— 

Yet ere we hear the story she ean tell, 

On prouder sorrows let us briefly dwell. 


T’ve often marvel’d, when by night, by day, 
I’ve mark’d the manners moving in my way, 
And heard the language and beheld the lives 
Of lass and lover, goddesses and wives, 

That books, which promise much of life to give, 
Should show so little how we truly live. 


To me it seems, their females and their men 
Are but the creatures of the author’s pen ; 
Nay, creatures borrow’d and again convey’d 
From book to book—the shadows of a shade : 
Life, if they’d search, would show them many a 
The ruin sudden and the misery strange! [change; 
With more of grievous, base, and dreadful things, 
Than novelists relate or poet sings : 
But they, who ought to look the world around, 
Spy out a single spot in fairy-ground ; 
Where all, in turn, ideal forms behold, 
And plots are laid and histories are told. 


Time have I lent—I would their debt were less— 
To flowery pages of sublime distress ; 


* The lad's or boy’s love of some counties, is the plant 
touthcrnwood, the Artemisia abrotanum of botanists. 


And to the heroine’s soul-distracting fears 

I early gave my sixpences and tears: 

Oft have I travell’d in these tender tales, 

To Darnley-Cottages and Maple-Vales, 

And watched the fair-one from the first-born sigh, 
When Henry pass’d and gazed in passing by ; 
Till I beheld them pacing in the park, 

Close by a coppice where ’twas cold and dark ; 
When such affection with such fate appear’d, 
Want and a father to be shunn’d and fear’d, 
Without employment, prospect, cot, or cash, 
That I have judged the heroic souls were rash. 


Now shifts the seene,—the fair in tower confined, 
In ali chings suffers but in change of mind ; 
Now wooed by greatness to a bed of state, 
Now deeply threaten’d with a dungeon’s grate ; 
Till suffering much and being tried enough, 
She shines, triumphant maid !—temptation-proof. 


Then was I led to vengeful monks, who mix 
With nymphsandswains,and play unpriestly tricks; | 
Then view’d banditti, who in forest wide, 

And cavern vast, indignant virgins hide ; : 
Who, hemm’d with bands of sturdiest rogues about, 
Find some strange succour, and come virgins out. 


I’ve watch’d a wintry night on castle-walls, 
I’ve stalk’d by moon-light through deserted halls, 
And when the weary world was sunk to rest, 

I’ve had such sights as—may not be express’d. 


Lo! that chateau, the western tower decay’d, 
The peasants shun it,—they are all afraid ; 
For there was done a deed !—could walls reveal, 
Or timbers tell it, how the heart would feel ! 
Most horrid was it :—for, behold, the floor 
Has stain of blood, and will be clean no more: 
Hark to the winds! which through the wide saleon 
And the long passage send a dismal tune,— 
Music that ghosts delight in ;—and now heed 
Yon beauteous nymph, who must unmask the deed; 
See! with majestic sweep she swims alone 
Through rooms all dreary, guided by a groan: 
Though windows rattle,and though tap’stries shake, 
And the feet falter every step they take, 
’Mid moans and gibing sprites she silent goes, 
To find a something, which will soon expose : 
The villanies and wiles of her determined foes : 
And, having thus adventured, thus endured, 
Fame, wealth, and lover, are for life secured. 


Much have I fear’d, but am no more afraid, 
When some chaste beauty, bysome wretch betray’d, 
Is drawn away with such distracted speed, 

That she anticipates a dreadful deed : 

Not so do I—Let solid walls impound 

The captive fair, and dig a moat around ; 

Let there be brazen locks and bars of steel, 
And keepers cruel, such as never feel ; 

With not a single note the purse supply, 

And when she begs, let men and maids deny : 
Be windows those from which she dares not fall, 
And help so distant, ’tis in vain to eall ; 

Still means of freedom will some power devise, 
And from the baffled ruffian snatch his prize. 


To northern Wales, in some sequester’d spot, 
I’ve follow’d fair Louisa to her cot; 
Where, then a wretched and deserted bride. 
The injured fair-one wish’d from man to hide ; 
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Till by her fond repenting Belville found, 

By some kind chance—the straying of a hound, 
He at her feet craved mercy, nor in vain, 

For the relenting dove flew back again. 


There’s something rapturous in distress, or, oh! 
Could Clementina bear her lot of woe? 
Or what she underwent, could maiden undergo? 
The day was fix’d; for so the lover sigh’d, 
So knelt and craved, he couldn’t be denied ; 
When, tale most dreadful! every hope adieu,— 
For the fond lover is the brother too: 
All other griefs abate ; this monstrous grief 
Has no remission, comfort, or relief ; 
Four ample volumes, through each page disclose,— 
Good Heaven protect us! only woes on woes * 
Till some strange means afford a sudden view 
Of some vile plot, and every woe adieu*! 


Now should we grant these beauties all endure 
Severest pangs, they’ve still the speediest cure: 
Before one charm be wither’d from the face, 
Except the bloom, which shall again have place, 
In wedlock ends each wish, in triumph all disgrace; 
And life to come, we fairly may suppose, 

One light, bright contrast to these wild dark woes. 


These let us leave, and at her sorrows look, 
Too often seen, but seldom in a book ; 
Let her who felt, relate them :—on her chair 
The heroine sits—in former years, the fair, 
| Now aged and poor ; but Ellen Orford knows, 
That we should humbly take what Heaven bestows. 


“My father died—again my mother wed, 
And found the comforts of her life were fled ; 
Her angry husband, vex’d through half his years 
By loss and troubles, fill’d her soul with fears : 
eir children many, and ’twas my poor place 
To nurse and wait on all the infant race ; 
Labour and hunger were indeed my part, 
And should have strengthened an erroneous heart. 


“ Sore was the grief to see him angry come, 
And, teazed with business, make distress at home: 
The father’s fury and the children’s cries 
I soon could bear, but not my mother’s sighs ; 
For she look’d back on comforts and would say, 
| €I wrong’d thee, Ellen,’ and then turn away: 

_| Thus, for my age’s good, my youth was tried, 
_| And this my fortune till my mother died. 


“So, amid sorrow much and little cheer— 
_| A common case, I pass’d my twentieth year ; 
| For these are frequent evils ; thousands share 
_ | An equal grief—the like domestic care. 


¥ As this incident points out the work alluded to, I wish 
| it to be remembered, that the gloomy tenour, the querulous 


_ | melancholy of the story, is allI censure. The language of 


the writer is often animated, and is, I believe, correct ; the 
characters well drawr., and the manners described from 
| real life; but the perpetual occurrence of sad events, the 
| protracted list of teazing and perplexing mischances, 
| joined with much waspish invective, unallayed by plea- 
santry or sprightliness, and these eontinued through many 
‘| hundred pages, render publications, intended for amuse- 


s _ | ment and executed with ability, heavy and displeasing :-— 


| You find your favourite persons happy in the end; but 
_ | they have teazed you so much with their perplexities by 
| the way, that you were frequently disposed to quit them 
| in there distresses. 


“ Then in my days of bloom, of health and youth. 
One, much above me, vow’d his love and truth: 
We often met, he dreading to be seen, 

And much I question’d whatsuch dread might mean: 
Yet I believed him true; my simple heart 
And undirected reason took his part. 


* Can he who loves me, whom I love, deceive? 
Can I such wrong of one so kind believe, 
Who lives but in my smile, who trembles when I] 
grieve? 


“ He dared not marry, but we met to prove 
What sad encroachments and deceits has love : 
Weak that I was, when he, rebuked, withdrew, 
I let him see that I was wretched too ; 

When less my caution, I had still the pain 
Of his or mine own weakness to complain. 


“ Happy the lovers class’d alike in life, 
Or happier yet the rich endowing wife ; 
But most aggrieved the fond believing maid, 
Of her rich lover tenderly afraid : 
You judge th’ event; for grievous was my fate, 
Painful to feel, and shameful to relate : 
Ah! sad it was my burthen to sustain, 
When the least misery was the dread of pain ; 
When I have grieving told him my disgrace, 
And plainly mark’d indifference in his face. 


“Hard! with these fears and terrors to behold 
The cause of all, the faithless lover cold ; 
Impatient grown at every wish denied, 

And barely civil, soothed and gratified ; 
Peevish when urged to think of vows so strong, 
And angry when I spake of crime and wrong. 


“ All this I felt, and still the sorrow grew, 
Because I felt that I deserved it too, 
And begg’d my infant stranger to forgive 
The mother’s shame, which in herself must live. 


« When known that shame, I, soon expell’d from 
With a frail sister shared a hovel’s gloom ; [home, 
There barely fed—(what could I more request ?) 
My infant slumberer sleeping at my breast. 

I from my window saw his blooming bride, 

And my seducer smiling at her side ; 

Hope lived till then; I sank upon the floor, 

And grief and thought and feeling were no more : 
Although revived, I judged that life would close, 
And went to rest, to wonder that I rose: 

My dreams were dismal,—wheresoe’er I stray’d, 
I seem’d ashamed, alarm’d, despised, betray’d ; 
Always in grief, in guilt, disgraced, forlorn, 
Mourning that one so weak, so vile, was born ; 
The earth a desert, tumult in the sea, 

The birds affrighten’d fled from tree to tree, 
Obscured the setting sun, and every thing like me. 
But Heaven had mercy, and my need at length 
Urged me to labour and renew’d my strength. 


“T strove for patience as a sinner must, 
Yet felt th’ opinion of the world unjust ; 
There was my lover, in his joy, esteem’d, 
And I, in my distress, as guilty deem’d ; 
Yet sure, not all the guilt and shame belong 
To her who feels and suffers for the wrong: 
The cheat at play may use the wealth he’s won, 
But is not honour’d for the mischief done ; 
The cheat in love may use each villain-art, 
And boast the deed that breaks the victim’s hear~ 
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“ our years were past; I might again havefound 
Some erring wish, but for another wound: 
Lovely my daughter grew, her face was fair, 
But no expression ever brighten’d there ; 
I doubted long, and vainly strove to make 
Some certain meaning of the words she spake ; 
But meaning there was none, and I survey’d 
With dread the beauties of my idiot-maid. 


« Still I submitted ;—Oh! ’tis meet and fit 
In all we feel to make the heart submit ; 
Gloomy and calm my days, but I had then, 
It seem’d, attractions for the eyes of men: 
The sober master of a decent trade 
O’erlook’d my errors, and his offer made ; 
Reason assented :—true, my heart denied, 
‘ But thou,’ I said, ‘shalt be no more my guide.’ 


«“ When wed, our toil and trouble, pains and care, 
Of means to live procured us humble share ; 
Five were our sons,—and we, though careful, found 
Our hopes declining as the year came round ; 
For I perceived, yet would not soon perceive, 
My husband stealing from my view to grieve ; 
Silent he grew, and when he spoke he sigh’d, 
And surly look’d and peevishly replied: 
Pensive by nature, he had gone of late 
To those who preach’d of destiny and fate, 
Of things fore-doom’d, and of election-grace, 
And how in vain we strive to run our rate ; 
That all by works and moral worth we gain, 
Is to perceive our care and labour vain ; 
Thatstillthe more we pay,our debts themoreremain} 
That he who feels not the mysterious call, 
Lies bound in sin, still groveling from the fall. 
My husband felt not :—our persuasion, prayer, 
And our best reason, darken’d his despair ; 
His very nature changed; he now reviled 
My fornfer conduct,—he reproach’d my child: 
He talk’d of bastard slips, and cursed his bed, 
And from our kindness to concealment fled ; 
For ever to some evil change inclined, 
To every gloomy thought he lent his mind, 
Nor rest would give to us, nor rest himself could 
His son suspended saw him, long bereft [find ;— 
Of life, nor prospect of revival left. - 


* With him died all our prospects, and once more 
I shared th’ allotments of the parish poor; 
They took my children too, and this I know 
Was just and lawful, but I felt the blow: 
My idiot-maid and one unhealthy boy 
Were left, a mother’s misery and her joy. 


* Three sons I follow’d to the grave, and one— 
Oh! can I speak of that unhappy son? 
I would all memory of his fate were fled, 
He was our second child, our darling Ned ; 
Before the world seduced him, what a grace 
And smile of gladness shone upon his face ! 
Then he had knowledge ; finely would he write, 
Study to him was pleasure and delight ; 
Great was his courage, and but few could stand 
Against the sleight and vigour of his hand ;« 
The maidens loved him ;—when he came to die, 
No, not the coldest could suppress a sigh: 
Here I must cease—how can I say, my child 
Was by the bad of either sex beguiled? 
Worst of the bad—they taught him that the laws 
Made wrong and right ; there was no other cause ; 


That all religion was the trade of priesta, 

And men, when dead, must perish like the beasts ;— 
And he, so lively and so gay before,— 

Ah! spare a mother—I can tell no more. 


“Int’rest was made that they should not destroy 
The comely form of my deluded boy— 
But pardon came not; damp the place and deep 
Where he was kept, as they’d a tiger keep ; 
For he, unhappy! had before them all 
Vow’d he’d escape, whatever might befall. 


“He’d means of dress, and dress’d beyond his 


And so to see him in such dismal scenes, [means; 
I cannot speak it—cannot bear to tell 
Of that sad hour—I heard the passing-hell ! 


“Slowly they went; he smiled and look’d so 


smart, 
Yet sure he shudder’d when he saw the cart, | 
And gave a look—until my dying-day, 
That look will never from my mind away: 
Oft as I sit, and ever in my dreams, 
I see that look, and they have heard my screams. 


«“ Now let me speak no more—yet aH declared 
That one so young, in pity should be spared, 
And one so manly ;—on his graceful neck, 
That chains of jewels might be proud to deck, 
To a small mole a mother’s lips have press’d,— 
And there the cord—my breath is sore oppress’d.— 


“TJ now can speak again :—my elder boy 
Was that year drown’d,—a seaman in a hoy: 
He left a numerous race; of these would some 
In their young troubles to my cottage come, 
And these I taught—an humble teacher I— 
Upon their Heavenly Parent to rely. 


* Alas! I needed such reliance more :— 
My idiot-girl, so simply gay before, 
Now wept in pain; some wretch had found a time, 
Depraved and wicked, for that coward-crime ; 
I had indeed my doubt, but I suppress’d 


The thought that day and night disturb’d my rest ; 


She and that sick-pale brother—but why strive 
To keep the terrors of that time alive? 


“The hour arrived, the new, the undreaded pain, 


-That came with violence and yet came in vain. 


I saw her die: her brother too isdead; 
Nor own’d such crime—what is it that I dread? 


“ The parish-aid- withdrawn, I look’d around, 
And in my school a blest subsistence found— 
My winter-calm of life: to be of use 
Would pleasant thoughts and heavenly hopes pro- 
I loved them all ;—it sooth’d me to presage [duce ; 
The various trials of their riper age, 
Then dwell on mine, and bless the Power who gave 
Pains to correct us, and remorse to save. 


“Yes! these were days of peace, but they are 
A trial came, I will believe, a last ; [past,— 
I lost my sight, and my employment gone, 
Useless I live, but to the day live on; 
Those eyes which long the light of heaven en- 
Were not by pain, by agony destroy’d: [joyed 
My senses fail not all; I speak, I pray; . 
By night my rest, my food I take by day; 
And as my mind Les cheerful to my end, 
I love mankind and call my God my friend.” 
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LETTER XXI. 
Che Poor of the Worough. 


Ceepisti melids“quam desines: ultima primis 
. Cedunt. Dissimiles: hic vir et ille puer. 
Ovip. Detanrmma HeRcutt 
Now the spirit speaketh expressly, that, in the latter times, some 
le deparcirom he faith, giving heed toseducing spirits and doctrines 
ev. 


Episrix To TrmorTHy. 


ABEL KEENE. 

Abel, a poor man, Teacher of a School of the lower order ; 
is placed in the Office of a Merchant; is alarmed by 
Discourses of the Clerks; unable to reply; becomes a 
Convert; dresses, drinks, and ridicules his former con- 
duct—The Remonstrance of his Sister, a devout maiden 
—Its effect—The Merchant dies—Abel returns to Poverty 
unpitied, but relieved—His abject Condition—His Melan- 
eholy—He wanders about; is found—his own Account 
o€ himself and the Revolutions in his Mind. 


A quiet simple man was Abel Keene, 

He meant no harm, nor did he often mean : 

He kept a school of loud rebellious boys, 

And growing old, grew nervous with the noise ; 
When a kind merchant hired his useful pen, 

And made him happiest of accompting men: 
With glee he rose to every easy day, 

When half the labour brought him twice the pay. 


There were young clerks, and there the mer- 
chant’s son, 

Choice spirits all, who wish’d him to be one ; 
It must, no question, give them lively joy, 
Hopes long indulged, to combat and destroy : 
At these they level’d all their skill and strength, 
He fell not quickly, but he fell at length: 
They quoted books, to him both bold and new, 
And scorn’d as fables all he held as true ; 
“Such Monkish Stories and such Nursery Lies,” 
That he was struck with terror and surprise. 


“ What ! all his life had he the laws obey’d, 
Which they broke through and were not once afraid? 
Had he so long his evil passions check’d, 

And yet at last had nothing to expect? 

While they their lives in joy and pleasure led, 
And then had nothing, at the end, to dread? 
Was all his priest with so much zeal convey’d, 

A part! a speech! for which the man was paid? 
And were his pious books, his solemn prayers, 
Not worth one tale of the admired Voltaire’s? 
Then was it time, while yet some years remain’d, 
To drink untroubled and to think unchain’d, 
And on all pleasures, which his purse could give, 
Freely to seize, and, while he lived, to live.” 


Much time he passed in this important strife, 
The bliss or bane of his remaining life ; 
_| For converts all are made with care and grief, 
_ | And pangs attend the birth of unbelief; 
Nor pass they soon ;—with awe and fear he took 


|The flow’ry way, and cast back many a look. 


_|_ The youths applauded much his wise design, 
With weighty reasoning o’er their evening wine ; 
; d much in private ’twould their mirth improve, 
_ | To hear how Abel spake of life and love ; 
| To hear him owa what grievous pains it cost, 


‘ 4 Ere the old saint was in the sinner lost, 


Ere his poor mind, with every deed alarm’d, 
By wit was settled and by vice was charm'd. 


For Abel enter’d in his boid career, 
Like boys on ice, with pleasure and with fear ; 
Lingering, yet longing for the joy, he went, 
Repenting now, now dreading to repent : 
With awkward pace, and with himself at war, 
Far gone, yet frighten’d that he went so far ; 
Oft for his efforts he’d solicit praise, L 
And then proceed with blunders and delays : 
The young more aptly passion’s calls pursue, 
But age and weakness start at scenes so new, [do. 
And tremble when they’ve done, forall they dared to 


At length example Abel’s dread removed, 
With small concern he sought the joys he loved ; 
Not resting here, he claimed his share of fame, 
And first their votary, then their wit became ; 
His jest was bitter and his satire bold, 

When he his tales of formal brethren told; 
What time with pious neighbours he discuss’d 
Their boasted treasure and their boundless trust : 
“ Such were our dreams,” the jovial elder cried ; 
“ Awake and live,” his youthful friends replied. 


Now the gay clerk a modest drab despised, 
And clad him smartly as his friends advised ; 
So fine a coat upon his back he threw, 

That not an alley-boy old Abel knew ; 

Broad polish’d buttons blazed that coat upon, 
And just beneath the watch’s trinkets shone,— 
A splendid watch, that pointed out the time, 

To fly from business and make free with crime: 
The crimson waistcoat and the silken hose 
Rank’d the lean man among the horough beaux : 
His raven hair he cropp’d with fierce disdain, 
And light elastic locks encased his brain: 

More pliant pupil who could hope to find, 

So deck’d in person and so changed in mind? 


When Abel walk’d the streets, with pleasant 


He met his friends, delighted to be seen; [mien, 
And when he rode along the public way, 
No beau so gaudy and no youth so gay. 
His pious sister, now an ancient maid, 
For Abel fearing, first in secret pray’d; [vey’d: 


Then thus in love and scorn her notions she con- 


“ Alas! my brother! can I see thee pace 
Hood-wink’d to hell, and not lament thy case, 
Norstretch my feeble hand tostop thy headlong race! 
Lo! thou art bound; a slave in Satan’s chain, 
The righteous Abel turn’d the wretched Cain ; 
His brother’s blood against the murderer cried, 
Against thee thine, unhappy suicide! 

Are all our pious nights and peaceful days, 
Our evening readings and our morning praise, 
Our spirits’ comfort in the trials sent, 

Our hearts’ rejeécings in the blessings lent, 
All that o’er grief a cheering influence shed, 
Are these for ever and for ever fled! 


«“ When in the years gone by, the trying years 
Whenfaithand hope had strife with wantsand fears, 
Thy nerves have trembled till thou couldst not eat 

Dress’d by this hand) thy mess of simple meat ; 
hen, grieved by fastings, gall’d by fates severe, 
Slow pass’d the days of the successless year ; 
Still in these gloomy hours, my brother then 
Had glorious views, unseen by prosperous men: 
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And when thine heart has felt its wish denied, 
What gracious texts hast thou to grief applied 5 
Till thou hast enter’d in thine humble bed, 

By lofty hopes and heavenly musings fed ; 
Then I have seen thy lively looks express 

The spirit’s comforts in the man’s distress. 


“Then didst thou ery, exulting, ‘ Yes, ’tis fit, 
’Tis meet and right, my heart! that we submit :’ 
And wilt thou, Abel, thy new pleasures weigh 
Against such triumphs?—Oh! repent and pray. 


«“ What are thy pleasures ?—with the gay to sit, 
And thy poor braiv torment for awkward wit ; 
All thy good thoughts (thou had’st them) to re- 
And give a wicked pleasure to the vain; [strain, 
Thy long lean frame by fashion to attire, 

That lads may laugh, and wantons may admire ; 
To raise the mirth of boys, and not to see, 
Unhappy maniac! that they laugh at thee. 


“These boyish follies, which alone the boy 
Can idly act or gracefully enjoy, 
Add new reproaches to thy fallen state, 
And make men scorn what they would only hate. 


«What pains, my brother, dost thou take to prove 
A taste for follies which thou canst not love ? 
Why do thy stiffening limbs the steed bestride— 
That lads may laugh to see thou canst not ride? 
And why (I feel the crimson tinge my cheek) 
Dost thou by night in Diamond-alley sneak ? 


“ Farewell! the parish will thy sister keep, 
Where she in peace shall pray and sing and sleep, 
Save when for thee she mourns, thou wicked, 

wandering sheep! 
When youth is fall’n, there’s hope the young may 
But fallen age for ever hopeless lies : [rise, 
Torn up by storms and placed in earth once more, 
The younger tree may sun and soil restore ; 
But when the old and sapless trunk lies low, 
No care or soil can former life bestow ; 
Reserved for burning is the worthless tree ; 
And what, O Abel! is reserved for thee?” 


These angry words our hero deeply felt, 
Though hard his heart, and indisposed to melt! 
To gain relief he took a glass the more, 

And then went on as careless as before : 
Henceforth, uncheck’d, amusements he partook, 
And (save his ledger) saw no decent book ; 
Him found the merchant punctual at his task, 
And that perform’d, he’d nothing more to ask ; 
He cared not how old Abel play’d the fool, 

No master he, beyond the hours of school: 
Thus they proceeding, had their wine and joke, 
Till merchant Dixon felt a warning stroke, 
And, after struggling half a gloomy week, 

Left his poor clerk another friend to seek. 


‘Alas! the son, who led the saint astray, 
Forgot the man whose follies made him gay ; 
He cared no more for Abel in his need, 

Than Abel cared about his hackney steed ; 

He now, alas! had all his earnings spent, 

And thus was left to languish and repent ; 

No school nor clerkship found he in the place, 
Now lost to fortune, as before to grace. 


For town-relief the grieving man applied, 
And begg’d with tears, what some with scorn denied ; 


Others look’d down upon the glowing vest, 

And frowning, ask’d him at what price he dress’d ? 
Happy for him his country’s laws are mild, 

They must support him, though they still reviled; | 
Grieved, abject, scorn’d, insulted, and betray’d, 
Of God unmindful, and of man afraid,— 
Nomorehetalk’d ; *twas pain,’twas shame to speak 
His heart was sinking and his frame was weak. 
His sister died with such serene delight, 

He once again began to think her right ; 

Poor like himself, the happy spinster laid, 

And sweet assurance blessed the dying maid: 
Poor like the spinster, he, when death was nigh, 
Assured of nothing, felt afraid to die. 

The cheerful clerks who sometimes pass’d the door, 
Just mention’d “ Abel!” and then thought no more. 
So Abel, pondering on his state forlorn, . 
Look’d round for comfort, and was chased by scorn. 
And now we saw him on the beach reclined, 

Or causeless walking in the wintry wind ; 

And when it raised a loud and angry sea, 

He stood and gazed, in wretched reverie : 

He heeded not the frost, the rain, the snow, 

Close by the sea he walk’d alone and slow: 
Sometimes his frame thro’ many an hour he spread 
Upon a tomb-stone, moveless as the dead ; 

And was there found a sad and silent place, 
There would he creep with slow and measured pace 
Then would he wander by the river’s side, 

And fix his eyes upon the failing tide ; 

The deep dry ditch, the rushes in the fen, 

And mossy crag-pits were his lodgings then: 
There, to his discontented thoughts a prey, 

The melancholy mortal pined away. 


The neighbouring poor at length began to speak 
Of Abel’s ramblings—he’d been gone a week ; 
They knew no? where, and little care they took 
For one so friendless and so poor to look ; 

At last a stranger, in a pedler’s shed, 

Beheld him hanging—he had long been dead. 
He left a paper, penn’d at sundry times, ~ 
Entitled thus—* My Groanings and my Crimes! 


“ T was a Christian man, and none could lay 
Aught to my charge; I walk’d the narrow way. 
All then was simple faith, serene and pure, 

My hope was steadfast, and my prospects sure ; 

Then was I tried by want and sickness sore, 

But these I clapp’d my shield of faith before, 

And cares and wants, and man’s rebukes I bore: 

Alas! new foes assail’d me; I was vain, 

They stung my pride, and they confused my brain: 

Oh, these deluders! with what glee they saw 

Their simple dupe transgress the righteous law ; 

"T'was joy to them to view that dreadful strife, 

When faith and frailty warr’d for more than life ; 

So with their pleasures they beguiled the heart, 

Then with their logic they allay’d the smart ; 

They proved (so thought I then),with reasonsstrong, 

That no man’s feelings ever lead him wrong: 

And thus I went, as on the varnish’d ice, 

The smooth eareer of unbelief and vice. 

Oft would the youths, with sprightly speech and 
bold, 

Their witty tales of naughty priests unfold ; 

‘T'was all a craft,’ they said, ‘a cunning trade, 

Not she the priests, but priests religion made :’ 

So I believed :’’—No, Abel! to thy grief, 

So thou relinquish’dst all that was belief : 
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“1 grew as very flint, and when the rest 
Laugh’d at devotion, I enjoy’d the jest ; 

But this ail vanish’d like the morning dew, 
When unemploy’d, and poor again I grew ; 
Yea! I was doubly poor, for I was wicked too. 


“The mouse that trespass’d and the treasurestole, 
Found his lean body fitted to the hole ; 
Till having fatted, he was forced to stay, 
And, fasting, starve his stolen bulk away : 
Ah ! worse for m wn poor, I yet remain 
In sinful bonds, and pray and fast in vain. 


“ At length I thought, eA. these friends of sin 
Havespread their net and caught their preytherein; 
Though my hard heart could not for mercy call, 
Because, though great my grief, my faith was small; 
Yet, as the sick on skilful men rely, 

The soul diseased may to a doctor fly. 


“ A famous one there was, whose skill had wrought 
Cures past belief, and him the sinners sought ; 
Numbers there were defiled by mire and filth, 
Whom he recover’d by his goodly tilth :— 

Come then,’ I said, ‘let me the man behold, 
§ And tell my case.’—I saw him and I told. 


“¢Oh! please your rev'rence,’ rev’rendly I said, 
*I once believed, and I was then misled ; 
And now such doubts my sinful soul beset, 
I dare not say that I’m a Christian yet : 
Canst thou, good sir, by thy superior skill, 
Inform my judgment and direct my will ? 
Ah! give thy cordial ; let my soul have rest, 
And be the outward man alone distress’d ; 
For at my state I tremble.’-—‘ Tremble more,’ 
Said the good man, ‘and then rejoice therefore ; 
*Tis good to tremble ; prospects then are fair, 
When the lost soul is plunged in deep despair : 
Once thou wert simply honest, just and pure, 
Whole, as thou thought’st, and never wish’d a cure: 
Now thou hast plunged in folly, shame, disgrace ; 
Now thou’rt an object meet for healing grace ; 
No merit thine, no virtue, hope, belief, 
Nothing hast thou, but misery, sin, and grief, 
The best, the only titles to relief.’ 


“¢€What must I do, I said, ‘my soul to free ?” 
1\|_ —‘ Do nothing, man ; it will be done for thee. — 
at must I not, my reverend guide, belicve 2’ 


—If thou art call’d, thou wilt the faith receive:’— 
‘ But I repent not..—Angry he replied, 

* Tf thou art called, thou needest nought beside: ~ 
Attend on us, and if.’tis Heaven’s decree, 

The eall will come,—if not, ah! woe for thee.’ 


“There then I waited, ever on the watch, 
| A spark of hope, a ray of light to catch ; 
His words fell softly like the flakes of snow, 
But I could never find mine heart o’erflow : 
; He cried aloud, till in the flock began 
_ | The sigh, the tear, as caught from man to man ; 
| They wept and they rejoiced, and there was I, 
| as a flint, and as the desert dry : 
| To me no tokens of the call would come, 
| I felt my sentence and received my doom ; 
| But I complain’d—* Let thy repinings cease, 
| O! man of sin, for they thy guilt increase ; 
| It bloweth where it listeth ;—die in peace.’ 
__| —In peace, and perish ?’ I replied, ‘ impart 
_ | Some better comfort to a burthen’d heart.’ 
| ‘Alas!’ the priest return’d, ‘can I direct 
| he heavenly call !—Do I proclaim the elect ? 


Raise not thy voice against the Eternal Will, 
But take thy part with sinners and be still.’ 


“ Alas! for me, no more the times of peace 
Are mine on earth—in death my pains may cease. | 


“ Foes to my soul! ye young seducers, know, 
What serious ills from your amusements flow ; 
Opinions, you with so much ease profess, 
O’erwhelm the simple and their minds oppress : 
Let such be happy, nor with reasons strong, 
That make them wretched, prove their notions — 
Let them proceed in that they deem the way, [ wrong; 
Fast when they will, and at their pleasure pray __ 
Yes, I have pity for my brethren’s lot, 

And so had Dives, but it help’d him not : 
And is it thus? I’m full of doubts: Adieu! 
Perhaps his reverence is mistaken too.” 


—— 


LETTER XXII, 
Che Poor of the Borough. 


‘Was a sordid soul, 
Such as does murder for a meed : 
Who but for fear knows no controul, 
B his i » sear’d and foul, 
Feels not the import of the deed; 
One whose brute feeling ne’er aspires 
Beyond his own more brute desires. 
Scorr. Marmion. 


Methonght the souls of all that I had murdered, came to my tent 
and every one did threat 


Saaxspeare, Ricuarp III. 


The time hath been, 
That when the brains were out, the man would die, 
And there an end; but now they rise again, 
With twenty mortal murders on their crowns, 
And push us from our stools. 
Macsern. 


PETER GRIMES, 


The Father of Peter a Fisherman—Peter's early conduct— 
His Grief for the old Man—He takes an Apprentice— _ 
The Boy’s Suffering and Fate—A second Boy: how he 
died—Peter acquitted—A third Apprentice—A Voyage 
by sea: the Boy does not return—Evil Report on Peter; 
he is tried and threatened—Lives alone—His melancholy | 
and incipient Madness—Is observed and visited—He 
escapes and is taken; is lodged in a Parish-house: 
Women attend and watch him—He speaks in a deli- 
rium : grows more collected—His A t of his Feelings 
and visionary Terrors previous to his Death. 


Otp Peter Grimes made fishing his employ, 
His wife he cabin’d with him and his boy, 
And seem’d that life laborious to enjoy : 

To town came quiet Peter with his fish, 

And had of all a civil word and wish. 

He left his trade upon the Sabbath-day, 

And took young Peter in his hand to pray: 
But soon the stubborn boy from care broke loose 
At first refused, then added his abuse : 

His father’s love he scorn’d, his power defied, 
But being drunk, wept sorely when he died. 


Yes! then he wept, and to his mind there came | 
Much of his conduct,.and he felt the shame,— 
How he had oft the good old man reviled, 
And never paid the duty of a child ; 

How, when the father in his Bible read, 
He in contempt and anger left the shed : 
“It is the word of life,” the parent cried ; 
—‘ This is the life itself,’ the boy replied ; 
And while Old Peter in amazement stood, 
Gave the hot spirit to his boiling blood :— 
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IIow he, with oath and furious speech, began 
To prove his freedom and assert the man ; 
; And when the parent check’d his impious rage, 
| How he had cursed the tyranny of age,— 
' Nay, once had dealt the sacrilegious blow 
On his bare head, and laid his parent low ; 
The father groan’d—* If thou art old,” said he, 
“ And hast a son—thou wilt remember me : 
Thy mother left me in a happy time, [erime.” 
Thou kill’dst not her—Heayen spares the double 


On an inn-settle, in his maudlin grief, 
This he revolved, and drank for his relief. 


Now lived the youth in freedom, but debarr’d 
From constant pleasure, and he thought it hard ; 
Hard that he could not every wish obey, 

But must awhile relinquish ale and play ; 
Hard! that he could not to his cards attend, 
But must acquire the money he would spend. 


With greedy eye he look’d on all he saw, 
He knew not justice, and he laugh’d at law ; 
On all he mark’d, he stretch’d his ready hand ; 
He fish’d by water and he filch’d by land : 
Oft in the night has Peter dropp’d his oar, 
Fled from his boat and sought for prey on shore ; 
Oft up the hedge-row glided, on his back 
Bearing the orchard’s produce in a sack, 
Or farm-yard load, tugg’d fiercely from the stack 5 
And as these wrongs to greater numbers rose, 
The more he look’d on all men as his foes. 


He built a mud-wall’d hovel, where he kept 
His various wealth, and there he oft-times slept 
But no success could please his cruel soul, 

He wish’d for one to trouble and controul ; 
He wanted some obedient boy to stand 
And bear the blow of his outrageous hand ; 
And hoped to find in some propitious hour 
A feeling creature subject to his power. 


Peter had heard there were in London then,— 
Still have they being !—Workhouse-clearing men, 
Who, undisturb’d by feelings just or kind, 

Would parish-boys to needy tradesmen bind : 
They in their want a trifling sum would take, 
And toiling slaves of piteous orphans make. 


Such Peter sought, and when a lad was found, 
The sum was dealt him, and the slave was bound. 
Some few in town observed in Peter’s trap 
A boy, with jacket blue and woollen cap ; 

But none inquired how Peter used the rope, 

Or what the bruise, that made the stripling stoop; 
None could the ridges on his back behold, 

None sought him shivering in the winter’s eold; 
None put the question,— Peter, dost thou give 
The boy his food What, man! the lad must live: 
Consider, Peter, let the child have bread, 

He'll serve thee better if he’s stroked and fed.” 
None reason’d thus—and some, on hearing cries, 
Said calmly, “ Grimes is at his exercise.” a 
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Pin’d, beaten, cold, pinch’d, threaten’d, and 
abused— 

His efforts punish’d and his food refused,— 

Awake tormented,—soon aroused from sleep,— 

Struck if he wept, and yet compell’d to weep, 

The trembling boy dropp’d down and strove to pray, 

Received a blow, and trembling turn’d away, ~~ 

, Or sobb’d and hid his piteous face ;—while he, 

| Te savage master, grinn’d in horrid glee : 


He’d now the power he ever loved to show, 
A feeling being subject to his blow. 


Thus lived the lad, in hunger, peril, pain, 
His tears despised, his supplications vain : 
Compell’d by fear to lie, by need to steal, 

His bed uneasy and unblest his meal, 
For three sad years the boy his tortures bore, 
And then his pains and trials were no more. 


“ How died he, Peter?’ when the people said, 
He growl’d—* I found him lifeless in his bed;” 
Then tried for softer tone, and sigh’d, “ Poor Sam 

is dead.” [ask’d,— 
Yet murmurs were there, and some questions 
How he was fed, how punish’d, and how task’d? 
Much they suspected, but they little proved, 
And Peter pass’d untroubled and unmoved. 


Another boy with equal ease was found, 
The money granted, and the victim bound; 
And what his fate ?—One night it chanced he fell 
From the boat’s mast and perish’d in her well, 
Where fish were living kept, and where the boy 
(So reason’d men) could not himself destroy :-- 


“ Yes! so it was,” said Peter, “in his play, 
For he was idle both by night and day ; 
He climb’d the main-mast and then fell below ;’— 
Then show’d his corpse and pointed to the blow. 
“ What said the jury ?”—they were long in doubt, 
But sturdy Peter faced the matter out: 
So they dismiss’d him, saying at the time, [climb.” 
“ Keep fast your hatchway when you’ve boys who 
This hit the conscience, and he coloured more 
Than for the closest questions put before. 


Thus all his fears the verdict set aside, 
And at the slave-shop Peter still applied. 


Then.came a boy of manners soft and mild,— 
Our seamen’s wives with grief beheld the child; 
All thought (the poor themselves) that he was one 
Of gentle blood, some noble sinner’s son, 

Who had, belike, deceived some humble maid, 
Whom he had first seduced, and then betray’d: 
However this, he seem’d a gracious lad, 

In grief submissive and with patience sad. 


Passive he labour’d, till his slender frame 
Bent with his loads, and he at length was lame: 
Strange that a frame so weak could bear so long 
The grossest insult and the foulest wrong ; 

But there were causes—in the town they gave 
Fire, food, and comfort, to the gentle slave ; 
And though stern Peter, with a cruel hand, 
And knotted rope, enforced the rude command, 
Yet he consider’d what he’d lately felt, 

And his vile blows with selfish pity dealt. 

One day such draughts the cruel fisher made, 
He could not vend them in his borough-trade, 
But sail’d for London-mart: the boy was ill, 
But ever humbled to his master’s will; 

And on the river, where they smoothly sail’d, 
He strove with terror and awhile prevail’d ; 
But new to danger on the angry sea, 

He clung affrighten’d to his master’s knee: 


The boat grew leaky and the wind was strong; 
Rough was the passage and the time was long ; 
llis tiquor fail’d, and Peter’s wrath arose,— 
ho wore is known—the rest we must suppose, 
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Or learn of Peter ;—Peter says, he “ spied 
The stripling’s danger and for harbour tried ; 
Meantime the fish, and then the apprentice died.” 


The pitying women raised a clamour round, 
And weeping said “thou hast thy ’prentice drown’d?”” 


Now the stern man was summon’d to the Hall, 
To tell his tale before the burghers all : 
He gave the account; profess’d the lad he loved, 
And kept his brazen features all unmoved. 


The mayor himself with tone severe replied,— 
Henceforth with thee shall never boy abide ; 
Hire thee a freeman, whom thou durst not beat, 
But who, in thy despite, will sleep and eat: 

Free thou art now !—again shouldst thou appear, 
Thou’lt find thy sentence, like thy soul, severe.” 


Alas! for Peter not a helping hand, 
So was he hated, could he now command; 
Alone he row’d his boat, alone he cast 
His nets beside, or made his anchor fast ; 
To hold a rope or hear a curse was none,— 
He toil’d and rail’d ; he groan’d and swore alone. 


Thus by himself compell’d to live each day, 
To wait for certain hours the tide’s delay ; 
At the same times the same dull views to see, 
The bounding marsh-bank and the blighted tree ; 
The water only, when the tides were high, 
When low, the mud half-cover’d and half-dry ; 
The sun-burnt tar that blisters on the planks, 
And bank-side stakes in their uneven ranks ; 
| Heaps of entangled weeds that slowly float, 
| As the tide rolls by the impeded boat. 


4 When tides were neap, and, in the sultry day, 

| Through the tall bounding mud-banks made their 
| Which on each side rose swelling, and below [way, 
| The dark warm flood ran silently and slow ; 

| There auchoring, Peter chose from man to hide, 


_| There hang his head, and view the lazy tide 


{ In its hot slimy channel slowly glide ; 

| Where the small eels, that left the deeper way 

| For the warm shore, within the shallows play ; 

_| Where gaping muscles, left upon the mud, — 

_} Slope their slow passage to the fallen flood ;— 

| Here dull and hopeless he’d lie dow and trace 

| How sidelong crabs had scrawl’d their crooked 
| Or sadly listen to the tuneless ery [race ; 
| Of fishing gull or clanging golden-eye ; 
| What time the sea-birds to the marsh would come, 
_| And the loud bittern, from the bull-rush home, 

| Gave from the salt-ditch side the bellowing boom: 
_| He nursed the feelings these dull scenes produce, 

_| And loved to stop beside the openirg sluice ; 

_| Where the small stream, confined in narrow bound, 
| Ran with a dull, unvaried, saddening sound ; 

| Where all, presented to the eye or ear, 

| Oppress’d the soul with misery, grief, and fear. 


Besides these sbjects, there were places three, 
| Which Peter seem’d with certain dread to see ; 
| When he drew near them he would turn from each, 
| And loudly whistie till he pass’d the reach.* 


| * Thereaches in a river are those parts which extend 
_| from point to point. Johnson has not the word precisely 
| in thie sense; but it is very common, and I believe used 
_| wheresoever a navigable river can be found in this country. 


A change of scene to him brought no relief, 
In town, ’twas plain, men took him for a thief, 
The sailors’ wives would stop him in the street, 
And say, “ Now, Peter, thou’st no boy to beat :” 
Infants at play, when they perceived him, ran, 
Warning each other—“ That’s the wicked man :” 
He growl’d an oath, and in an angry tone " 
Cursed the whole place and wish’d to be alone. 

Alone he was, the same dull scenes in view, 
And still more gloomy in his sight they grew: 
Though man he hated, yet employ’d alone 
At bootless labour, he would swear and groan, 
Cursing the shoals that glided by the spot, 
And gulls that caught them when his arts could not. 


Cold nervous tremblings shook his sturdy frame, 
And strange disease—he couldn’t say the name ; 
Wild were his dreams, and oft he rose in fright, 
Waked by his view of horrors in the night,— 
Horrors that would the sternest minds amaze, 
Horrors that demons might be proud to raise : 


| And though he felt forsaken, grieved at heart, 


To think he lived from all mankind apart ; 
Yet, if a man approach’d, in terrors he would start, 


A winter pass’d since Peter saw the town, 
And summer-lodgers were again come down ; 
These, idly curious, with their glasses spied 
The ships in bay as anchor’d for the tide,— 
The river’s craft,—the bustle of the quay,— 
And sea-port views, which landmen love to see. 


One, up the river, had a man and boat 
Seen day by day, now anchor’d, now afloat ; 
Fisher he seem’d, yet used no net nor hook ; 
Of sea-fowl swimming by, no heed he took, 
But on the gliding waves still fix’d his lazy louk : 
At certain stations he would view the stream, 
As if he stood bewilder’d in a dream, 
Or that some power had chained him for a time, 
To feel a curse or meditate on crime. 


This known, some curious, some in pity went, 

And others question’d—* Wretch, dost thou re- 
pent?” 

He heard, he trembled, and in fear resign’d 
His boat : new terror filled his restless mind ; 
Furious he grew, and up the country ran, 
And there they seiz’d him—a distemper’d man :— 
Him we received, and to a parish-bed, 
Follow’d and curs’d, the groaning man was led. 


Here when they saw him, whom they used to 
A lost, lone man, so harass’d and undone; [sbun, 
Our gentle females, ever prompt to feel, 
Perceived compassion on their anger steal ; % 
{iis crimes they couldn’t from their memories blot, 
Bu’ they were griev’d, and trembled at his lot. 


A priest too came, to whom his words are told; 
And all the signs they shudder’d to behold. 


“Look! look!” they cried; “his limbs with 
horror shake, 
And as he grinds his teeth, what noise they make 
How glare his angry eyes, and yet he’s not awaxo: 
See what cold drops upon his forehead stand, 
And how he clenches that broad bony hand.” 


— 
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The priest attending found, he spoke at times 
As one alluding to his fears and crimes : 
“ It was the fall;” he mutter’d, “ I can show 
J'he manner how—I never struck a blow :”"— 
And then aloud—“ Unhand me, free my chain ; 
On oath, he fell—it struck him to the brain :— 
Why ask my father ?—that old man will swear 
Against my life; besides, he wasn’t there :— 
What, all agreed ?—Am I to die to-day !— 
My Lord, in mercy, give me time to pray.” 


Then as they watch’d him, calmer he became, 
And grew so weak he couldn’t move his frame, 
But murmuring spake,—while they could see and 
The start of terror and the groan of fear; [hear 
See the large dew-beads on his forehead rise, 
And the cold death-drop glaze his sunken eyes ; 
Nor yet he died, but with unwonted force 
Seem’d with some fancied being to discourse: 

He knew not us, or with accustom’d art 

He hid the knowledge, yet exposed his heart ; 
*T was part confession and the rest defence, 

A madman’s tale, with gleams of waking sense. 


“T’ll tell you all,’’ he said, “ the very Jay 
When the old man first placed them in my way : 
My father’s spirit—he who always tried 
To give me trouble, when he lived and died— 
When he was gone, he could not be content 
To see my days in painful labour spent, 

But would appoint his meetings, and he made 
Me watch at these, and so neglect my trade. 


«T'was one hot noon, all silent, still, serene, 
No living being had I lately seen ; 
I paddled up and down and dipp’d my net, 
But (such his pleasure) I could nothing get,— 
A father’s pleasure, when his toil was done, 
To plague and torture thus an only son ! 
And so I sat and look’d upon the stream, 
How it ran on, and felt as in a dream ; 
But dream it was not; no!—I fix’d my eyes 
On the mid stream and saw the spirits rise ; 
I saw my father on the water stand, 
And hold a thin pale boy in either hand ; 
And there they glided ghastly on the top 
Of the salt flood, and never touch’d a drop: [tent, 
I would have struck them, but they knew the in- 
And smiled upon the oar, and down they went. 


“ Now, from that day, whenever I began 
To dip my net, there stood the hard old man— 
He and those boys: I humbled me and pray’d 
They would be gone ;—they heeded not but stay’d: 
Nor could I turn, nor would the boat go by, 
But gazing on the spirits, there was I: 
They bade me leap to death, but I was loth to die: 
And every day, as sure as day arose, 
Would these three spirits meet me ere the close ; 
T'o hear and mark them daily was my doom, 
And ‘Come,’ they said, with weak, sad, voices, 
To row away with all my strength I tried, [‘eome.’ 
But there were they, hard by me in the tide, 
The three unbodied forms—and ‘Come,’ still 

‘come,’ they cried. 


“ Fathers should pity—but this old man shook 
His hoary locks, and froze me by a look: [came 
Thrice, when I struck them, through the water 
A hollow groan, that weaken’d all my frame : 


‘ Father !’ said I, ‘have mercy :'—He replied, ; 
I know not what—the angry spirit lied,— : 
‘Didst thou not draw thy knife ? said he :—I'was 
But I had pity and my arm withdrew: [true, 
He cried for mercy, which I kindly gave, 

But he has no compassion in his grave. : 


“ There were three places, where they ever rose,— 
The whole long river has not such as those,— 
Places accurs’d, where, if a man remain, 

He’ll see the things which strike him to the brain ; 
And there they made me on my paddle lean, | 
And look at them for hours ;—accursed scene! 
When they would glide to that smooth eddy-space, 
Then bid me leap and join them in the place ; 
And at my groans each little villain sprite 

Enjoy’d my pains and vanish’d in delight. 


‘In one fierce summer-day, when my poor brain 
Was burning hot and cruel was my pain, 
Then came this father-foe, and there he stood 
With his two boys again upon the flood ; 
There was more mischief in their eyes, more glee 
In their pale faces when they glared at me : 


Still did they force me on the oar to rest, 

And when they saw me fainting and oppress’d, 
He, with his hand, the old man, scoop’d the flood, 
And there came flame about him mix’d with blood ; 
He bade me stoop and look upon the place, 
Then flung the hot-red liquor in my face ; : 
Burning it blazed, and then I roar’d for pain, ; 
I thought the demons would have turn’d tny brain. 


“ Still there they stood, and forced me to behold 
A place of horrors—they cannot be told— 
Where the flood open’d, there I heard the shriek 
Of tortured guilt—no earthly tongue can speak: 
‘ All days alike! for ever! did they say, 
‘ And unremitted torments every day’— 
Yes, so they said :’’—But here he ceased and gazed 
On all around, affrighten’d and amazed ; 
And still he tried to speak, and look’d in dread 
Of frighten’d females gathering round his bed ; 
Then dropp’d exhausted and appear’d at rest, 
Till the strong foe the vital powers possess’d ; 
Then with an inward, broken voice he cried, 
“ Again they come!” and mutter’d as he died, 
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LETTER XXIII. 
Prisons. 


Poena autem vehemens ac multd sevior illis, 

b pene et Cedicius gravis invenitaut Rhadamanthus, 

‘Nocte dieque suum gestare in pectore testem. 
JuVENAL. Sat. 13, 1. 197 


Think my former state a happy dream, 


From which awaked, the truth of what we are- 
Shows us but this,—I am sworn brother no~™ 
To grim Necessity, and he and I 
Will keep a league till death. 
Ricuarp II, 


PRISONS. 


The Mind of Man accommodates itself to all situations; 
Prisons otherwise would be intolerable.—Debtors : their 
different kinds: Three particularly described; others 
more briefly —An Arrested Prisoner : his account of his” 
Feelings and his Situation.—The alleviations of a Prison” 
—Prisoners for crimes.—Two condemned : a vindictive - 
Female; a Highwayman.—The interval between con- 
demnation and execution.—Ilis Feelings as the time 
approaches.—His Dream. 3 


Tis well—that man to all the varying states 
Of good and ill his mind accomm dates ; 
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E | He not alone progressive grief sustains, 

_ But soon submits to unexperienced pains : 

_ Change after change, all climes his body bears ; 
His mind repeated shocks of changing cares : 
Faith and fair virtue arm the nobler breast ; 
Hope and mere want of feeling aid the rest. 


i | Or who could bear to lose the balmy air 

_ Ofsummer’s breath, from all things fresh and fair, 
= | With all that man admires or loves below ; 

_ All earth and water, wood and vale bestow, [flow ; 
Where rosy pleasures smile, whence real blessings 
With sight and sound of every kind that lives, 
And crowning all with joy that freedom gives ? 


Who could from these, in some unhappy day, 
Bear to be drawn by ruthless arms away, 
To the vile nuisance of a noisome room, 
_ | Where only insolence and misery come ? 
_ (Save that the curious will by chance appear, 
_ Or some in pity drop a fruitless tear ;) 
_ To a damp prison, where the very sight 
_ Of the warm sun is favour and not right ; 
_ Where all we hear or see, the feelings shock, 
__, The oath and groan, the fetter and the lock ? 


Who could bear this and live?—Oh! many ayear 
_ | All this is borne, and miseries more severe ; 
_ And some there are familiar with the scene, 


é | Who live in mirth, though few become serene. 


Far as I might the inward man perceive, 
_ There was a constant effort—not to grieve ; 

_ Not to despair, for better days would come, 
And the freed debtor smile again at home : 
Subdued his habits, he may peace regain, 
And bless the woes that were not sent in vain. 


Thus might we class the debtors here confined, 
The more deceived, the more deceitful kind : 
| Here are the guilty race, who mean to live 
| On eredit, that credulity will give ; 
| Who purchase, conscious they can never pay ; 
Who know their fate, and traffic to betray ; 
On whom no pity, fear, remorse, prevail, 
| Their aim a statute, their resource a gaol ;— 
| These, as the public spoilers, we regard, 
No dun so harsh, no creditor so hard. 


_|  Asecond kind are they, who truly strive 
To keep their sinking credit long alive ; 

Success, nay prudence they may want, but yet 

| They would be solvent and deplore a debt ; 

_ | All means they use, to all expedients run, 

| And are by slow, sad steps at last undone: 

Justly, perhaps, you blame their want of skill, 

| But mourn their feelings and absolve their will. 


There is a debtor, who his trifling all 
__ | Spreads in a shop ; it would not fill a stall : 
ere at one window his temptation lays, 
And in new modes disposes and displays : 
Above the door you shall his name behold, 
And what he vends in ample letters told, 
The words Repository, Warehouse, all 
He uses to enlarge concerns so small : 
He to his assigns some beauty’s name, 
Then in her reign, and hopes they’ll share her 


e; 
_ | And talks of credit, commerce, traffic, trade, 
| As one important by their profit made ; 


But who can paint the vacancy, the gloom, 
And spare dimensions of one backward room ? 
Wherein he dines, if so ’tis fit to speak, 

Of one day’s herring and the morrow’s steak 3 
An anchorite in diet, all his care 

Is to display his stock and vend his ware. 


Long waiting hopeless, then he tries to meet 
A kinder fortune in a distant street ; 
There he again displays, increasing yet 
Corroding sorrow and consuming debt : 
Alas ! he wants the requisites to rise— 
The true connexions, the availing ties ; 
They who succeed on certainties advance, 
These are not times when men prevail by chance: 
But still he tries, till, after years of pain, 
He finds, with anguish, he has tried in vain. 
Debtors are these on whom ’tis hard to press, 
’Tis base, impolitic, and merciless. 


To these we add a miscellaneous kind, 
By pleasure, pride, and indolence confined ; 
Those whom no calls, no warnings could divert, 
The unexperienced, and the inexpert ; 
The builder, idler, schemer, gamester, sot, 
The folly diverse, but the same their lot ; 
Victims of horses, lasses, drinking, dice, 
Of every passion, humour, whim, and vice. 


See! that sad merchant, who but yesterday 
Had a vast household in command and pay ; 
He now entreats permission to employ 
A boy he needs, and then entreats the boy. 


And there sits one, improvident but kind, 
Bound for a friend, whom honour could not bind; 
Sighing, he speaks to any who appear, 

“ A treacherous friend—twas that which sent me 
here: 

I was too kind,—I thought I could depend 

On his bare word—he was a treacherous friend.” 


A female too !—it is to her a home, 
She came before—and she again will come : 
Her friends have pity ; when their anger drops, 
They take her home ;—she’s tried her schools and 

shops— * 

Plan after plan ;—but fortune would not mend, 
She to herself was still the treacherous friend ; 
And wheresoe’er began, all here was sure to end. 
And there she sits as thoughtless and as gay, 
As if she’d means, or not a debt to pay— 
Or knew to-morrow she’d be call’d away— 
Or felt a shilling and could dine to-day. 


While thus observing, I began to trace 
The sober’d features of a weil-known face — 
Looks once familiar, manners form’d to please, 
And all illumined by a heart at ease : 
But fraud and fiattery ever claim’d a part 
— unresisted). of that easy heart ; 

ut he at length beholds me—“ Ah! my friend! 

And have thy pleasures this unlucky end ?” 


“ Too sure,” he said, and smiling as he sigh’d ; 
“ T went astray, though Prudence seem’d my guide ; 
All she proposed I in my heart approved, 
And she was honour’d, but my pleasure loved— 
Pleasure, the mistress to whose arms I fled, 
From wife-like lectures angry Prudence read. 
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“ Why speak the madness of a life like mine, 
The powers of beauty, novelty, and wine ? 
Why paint the wanton smile, the venal vow, 
Or friends whose worth I can appreciate now ! 


“ Oft I perceiv’d my fate, and then would say, 
I'll think to-morrow, I must live to-day: 
So am I here—I own the laws are just— 
And here, where thought is painful, think I must: 
But speech is pleasant, this discourse with thee 
Brings to my mind the sweets of liberty, 
Breaks on the sameness of the place, and gives 
The doubtful heart conviction that it lives. 


“ Let me describe my anguish in the hour 
When law detained me and I felt its power. 


* When in that shipwreck, this I found my shore, 
And join’d the wretched, who were wreck’d before ; 
When I perceived each feature in the face, 
Pinch’d through neglect or turbid by disgrace ; 
When in these wasting forms affliction stood 
In my afflicted view, it chill’d my blood ;— 

And forth I rush’d, a quick retreat to make, 
Till a loud laugh proclaim’d the dire mistake : 
But when the groan had settled to a sigh, 
When gloom became familiar to the eye, 
When I perceive how others seem to rest, 
With every evil rankling in my breast,— 

Led by example, I put on the man, 

Sing off my sighs, and trifle as I can. 


“Homer! nay Pope! (for never will I seek 

Applause for learning—nought have I with Greek) 
Gives us the secrets of his pagan hell, 
Where ghost with ghost in sad communion dweli ; 
Where shade meets shade, and round the gloomy 
They glide and speak of old heroic deeds,— [meads 
Whatfields they conquered, and what foes theyslew, 
And sent to join the melancholy crew. 


“When a new spirit in that world was found, 
A thousand shadowy forms came flitting round ; 
Those who had known him, fond inquiries made,— 
‘ Of all we left, inform us, gentle shade, 

Now as we lead thee in our realms to dwell, 
Our twilight groves and meads of Asphodel.’ 


“ What paints the poet, is our station here, 
Where we like ghosts and flitting shades appear : 
This is the hell he sings, and here we meet, 

And former deeds to new-made friends repeat ; 
Heroic deeds, which here obtain us fame, 

And are, in fact, the causes why we came : 
Yes! this dim region is old Homer’s hell, 
Abate but groves, and meads of Asphodel. 


“ Here, when a stranger from your world we spy, 
We gather round him and for news apply ; 
He hears unheeding, nor can speech endure, 
But shivering gazes on the vast obscure : 
We smiling pity, and by kindness show 
We felt his feelings and his terrors know ; 
Then speak of comfort—time wilt give him sight, 
Where now ’tis dark ; where now ’tis woe—delight. 


*¢ Have hope,’ we say, ‘and soon the place to 
Shall not a prison but a castle be : . [thee 
When to the wretch whom care and guilt confound, 
The world’s a prison, with a wider bound ; 
| Go where he may, he feels himself confined, 

And wears the fetters of an abject mind.’ 


“ But now adieu ! those giant-keys appear, 
Thou art not worthy to be inmate here : 
Go to thy world, and to the young declare 
What we, our spirits and employments are ; 
Tell them how we the ills of life endure, 
Our empire stable and our state secure ; 
Our dress, our diet, for their use describe, 
And bid them haste to join the generous tribe : 
Go to thy world, and leave us here to dwell, 
Who to its joys and comforts bid farewell.” 


Farewell to these ; but other scenes I view, 
And other griefs, and guilt of deeper hue ; 
Where conscience gives to outward ills her pain, 
Gloom to the night and pressure to the chain. 
Here separate cells awhile in misery keep 
Two doom’d to suffer : there they strive for sleep} 
By day indulged, in larger space they range, 
Their bondage certain, but their bounds have change, 


One was a female, who had grievous ill 
Wrought in revenge, and she enjoy’d it still ; 
With death before her and her fate in view, 
Unsated vengeance in her bosom grew : 

Sullen she was and threatening ; in her eye 
Glared the stern triumph that she dared to die : 
But first a being in the world must leave— 
*Twas once reproach ; ’twas now a short reprieve. 


She was a pauper bound, who early gave 
Her mind to vice and doubly was a slave ; 
Upbraided, beaten, held by rough controul, 
Revenge sustain’d, inspired and fill’d her soul : 
She fired a full-stored barn, confess’d the fact, 
And laugh’d at law and justified the act: 

Our gentle vicar tried his powers in vain, 

She answer’d not, or answer’d with disdain ; 
The approaching fate she heard without a sigh, 
And neither cared to live nor fear’d to die. 


Not so he felt, who with her was to pay 
The forfeit, life—with dread he view’d the day, 
And that short space which yet for him remain’d, 
Till with his limbs his faculties were chain’d: 
He paced his narrow bounds some ease to find, 
But found it not,—no comfort reach’d his mind : 
Each sense was palsied ; when he tasted food, 
He sigh’d and said, “ Enough—’tis very good.” 
Since his dread sentence, nothing seem’d to be 
As once it was—he seeing could not see, 
Nor hearing, hear aright—When first I came 
Within his view, I fancied there was shame, 
I judged resentment ; I mistook the air,— 
These fainter passions live not with despair ; 
Or but exist and die :—hope, fear, and love, 
Joy, doubt, and hate, may other spirits move, 
But touch not his, who every waking hour 
Has one fix’d dread, and always feels its power. 


“ But will not mercy ?’’—No ! she cannot plead 
For such an outrage ;—’twas a cruel deed: 
He stopp’d a timid traveller ;—to his breast, 
With oaths and curses, was the danger press’d :— 
No! he must suffer ; pity we may find 
For one man’s pags, but must not wrong mankind. 


Still I behold him, every thought employ’d. 
On one dire view !—all others are destroy’d ; 
This makes his features ghastly, gives the tone 
Of his few words resemblance to a groan: 
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He takes his tasteless food, and when ’tis done, 
Counts up his meals, now lessen’d by that one ; 
For expectation is on Time intent, 

Whether he brings us joy or punishment. 


Yes ! e’en in sleep the impressions all remain, 
He hears the sentence and he feels the chain ; 
He sees the judge and jury, when he shakes, 
And loudly eries, “ Not guilty,” and awakes: 
Then chilling tremblings o’er his body creep, 
Till worn-out nature is compell’d to sleep. 


Now comes the dream again : it showseachscene, 
With each smallcircumstance that comes between— 
To call to suffering and the very deed— 

There crowds go with him, follow and precede ; 
Some heartless shout, some pity, all condemn, 
While he in fancied envy looks at them: 

He seems the place for that sad act to see, 
And dreams the very thirst which then will be: 
A priest attends—it seems, the one he knew 

In his best days, beneath whose care he grew. 


At this his terrors take a sudden flight, 
He sees his native village with delight ; 
The house, the chamber, where he once array’d 
His youthful person ; where he knelt and pray’d: 


_ | Then too the comforts he enjoy’d at home, 


The days of joy ; the joys themselves are come ;— 
The hours of innocence ;—the timid look 

Of his loved maid, when first her hand he took 
And told his hope ; her trembling joy appears, 
Her forced reserve and his retreating fears. 


All now is present ;—’tis a moment’s gleam 
Of former sunshine—stay, delightful dream ! 
Let him within his pleasant garden walk, 
Give him her arm, of blessings let them talk. 


Yes! all are with him now, and all the while 
Life’s early prospects and his Fanny’s smile: 
Then come his sister and his village-friend, 

And he will now the sweetest moments spend 
Life has to yield: —No ! never will he find 

Again on earth such pleasure in his mind: 

Ile goes through shrubby walks these friendsamong, 
Love in their looks and honour on the tongue ; 
Nay, there’s a charm beyond what nature shows, 
The bloom is softer and more sweetly glows ;— 
Pierced by no crime, and urged by no desire 

For more than true and honest hearts require, 
They feel the ealm delight, and thus proceed 
Through the green lane,—then linger inthe mead,— 
Stray o’er the heath in all its purple bloom,— 
And pluck the blossom where the wild-bees hum ; 
Then through the broomy bound with ease they pass, 
And press the sandy sheep-walk’s slender grass, 
Where dwarfish flowers among the gorse are spread, 
And the lamb browses by the linnet’s bed ; 


| Then’crossthe bounding brook they make their way 


O’er its rough bridge—and there behold the bay !— 
The ocean smiling to the fervid sun— 

The waves that faintly fall and slowly ran— 

The ships at distance and the boats at hand ; 

And now they walk upon the sea-side sand, 
Counting the number and what kind they be, 


| Ships ream Brow py in the sleepy sea: 
| Now arm 


arm, now parted, they behold 
The glittering waters on the shingles roll’d : 
The timid girls, half dreading their design, 


f | Dip the small foot in the retarded brine, 


And search for crimson weeds, which spreading 
Or lié like pictures on the sand below : [flow, 
With all those bright red pebbles, that the sun 
Through the small waves so softly shines upon ; 
And those live lucid jellies which the eye 
Delights to trace as they swim glittering by: 
Pearl-shells and rubied star-fish they admire, 
And will arrange above the parlour-fire,— 
Tokens of bliss !—* Oh! horrible! a wave 
Roars as it rises—save me, Edward ! save !” 
She cries :—Alas ! the watchman on his wa 
Calls and lets in—truth, terror, and the day ! 
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LETTER XXIV. 
Schools. 


Tu quoque ne metuas, quamvis Schola verbere mulee 
Increpit et truculenta senex geret ora magister , 
Degeneres animos timor arguit: at tibi consta 
Intrepidus, nec te clamor plageque sonantes, 
Nec matutinis agitet formido sub horis, 
ee sceptrum vibrat ferule, quod multa supellex 

irgea, quod mollis scuticam pretexit aluta. 
ae fervent trepido subsellia vestra tumultu, 

‘ompa loci, et vani fugiatur scena timoris. 

s Avsonius uy Prorreprico ap Nzrores, 


Be it a weakness, it deserves some praise,— 
We love the play-place of our early days; 
The svene is touching, and the heart is stone 
That feels not at that sight—and feels at none 
The wall on which we tried our graving skill; 
The very name we carved subsisting stil] ; 
The bench on which we sat while deep employ’d, 
Though mangled, hack’d, and hew’d, yet not destroy". 
The little ones unbutton’d, glowing hot, 
Playing our games and on the very spot; 
As happy as we once to knee] and haw 
The chalky ring and knuckle down at taw. 
This fond attachment to the well-known place, 
When first we started into life’s long race, 
Maintains its hold with such unfailing sway, 
We feel ite’en in age and at our latest day. 
Cowper. 


SCHOOLS, 


Every kind to be found in the Borongh—The School for 
Infants—The School Preparatory: the Sagacity of the 
Mistress in foreseeing Character—Day-Schools of the 
lower kind—A Master with talents adapted to such 
Pupils: one of superior qualifications—Boarding-Schools: 
that for young Ladies: One going first to the Governess, 
one finally returning Home—School for youth: Master 
and Teacher ; various Dispositions and Capacities—Ther 
Miser-Boy — The Boy-Bully—Sons of Farmers: how 
amused—What study will effect, examined—A college 
life: One sent from his college to a benefice; one re 
tained there in dignity—The advantages in either case 
not considerable—Where then the good of a literary life? 
—Answered—Conclusion. 


To every class we have a school assign’d, 

Rules for all ranks and food for every mind: 
Yet one there is, that small regard to rule 

Or study pays, and still is deem’d a school ; 
That where a deaf, poor, patient widow sits, 
And awes some thirty infants as she knits ; 
Infants of humble, busy wives, who pay 

Some trifling price for freedom through the day. 
At this good matron’s hut the children meet, 
Who thus becomes the mother of the street: 
Her room is small, they cannot widely stray,— 
Her threshold high, they cannot run away: 
Though deaf, she sees the rebel-heroes shout,— 
Though lame, her white rod nimbly walks about ; 
With band of yarn she keeps offenders in, 

Aud to her gown the sturdiest rogue can pin: 
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Aided by these, and spells and tell-tale birds, 
Her power they dread and reverence her words. 


To learning’s second seats we now proceed, 
Where humming students gilded primers read ; _ 
Or books with letters large and pictures gay, 

To make their reading but a kind of play— 

“ Reading made easy,” so the titles tell ; 

But they who read must first begin to spell: 

There may be profit in these arts, but still 

Learning is labour, call it what you will ; 

Upon the youthful mind a heavy load, 

Nor must we hope to find the royal road. 

Some will their easy steps to science show, 

And some to heaven itself their by-way know ; 

Ah! trust them not,—who fame or bliss would 
share, 

Must learn by labour, and must live by care. 


Another matron of superior kind, 
For higher schools prepares the rising mind ; 
Preparatory she her learning calls, 
The step first made to colleges and halls. 


She early sees to what the mind will grow, 
Nor abler judge of infant-powers I know ; 
She sees what soon the lively will impede, 
And how the steadier will in turn succeed ; 
Observes the dawn of wisdom, fancy, taste, 
Andknows what parts will wear and what will waste ; 
She marks the mind too lively, and at once 
Sees the gay coxcomb and the rattling dunce. 


Long has she lived, and much she loves to trace 
Her former pupils, now a lordly race ; 
Whom when she sees rich robes and furs bedeck, 
Shemarks the pride which onceshestrove to check : 
A burgess comes, and she remembers well 
How hard her task to make his worship spell ; 
Cold, selfish, dull, inanimate, unkind, 
*Twas but by anger he display’d a mind: 
Now civil, smiling, complaisant, and gay, 
The world has worn th’ unsocial crust away ; 
That sullen spirit now a softness wears, 
And, save by fits, e’en dulness disappears : 
But still the matron can the man behold, 
Dull, selfish, hard, inanimate and cold. 
A merchant passes,—“ Probity and truth, [youth.” 
Prudence and patience, mark’d thee from thy 
Thus she observes, but oft retains her fears 
For him, who now with name unstain’d appears ; 
Nor hope relinquishes, for one who yet 
Is lost in error and involved in debt ; 
For latent evil in that heart she found, 
More open here, but here the core was sound. 


Various our day-schools : here behold we one 
Empty and still :—the morning duties done, 
Soil’d, tatter’d, worn, and thrown in various heaps, 
Appear their books, and there confusion sleeps ; 
The workmen all are from the Babel fled, 

And lost their tools, till the return they dread : 
Meantime the master, with his wig awry, 
Prepares his books for business by-and-by: 
Now all the insignia of the monarch laid 
Beside him rest, and none stand by afraid ; 
He, while his troop light-hearted leap and play, 
Is all intent on duties of the day ; 

Ne more the tyrant stern or judge severe, 

Ue feels the father’s and the husband’s fear. ~ 


Ah ! little think the timid trembling crowd, 
That one so wise, so powerful, and so proud, 
Should feel himself, and dread the humble ills 
Of rent-day charges and of coalman’s bills ; 

That while they mercy from their judge implore, 
He fears himself—a knocking at the door ; 

And feels the burthen as his neighbour states 
His humble portion to the parish-rates, 


They sit the allotted hours, then eager run, 
Rushing to pleasure when the duty’s done ; 
His hour of leisure is of different kind, 

Then cares domestic rush upon his mind, 
And half the ease and comfort he enjoys, 
Is when surrounded by slates, books, and boys. 


Poor Reuben Dixon has the noisiest school 
Of ragged lads, who ever bow’d to rule ; 
Low in his price—the men who heave our coals, 
And clean our causeways, send him boys in shoals: 
To see poor Reuben, with his fry beside,— 
Their half-check’d rudeness and his half-scorn’d 

pride— 

Their room, the sty in which the assembly meet, 
In the close lane behind the Northgate-street ; 
To observe his vain attempts to keep the peace, 
Till tolls the bell, and strife on both sides cease,— 
Calls for our praise ; his labour praise deserves, 
But not our pity; Reuben has no nerves: 
*Mid noise and dirt, and stench and play and prate. 
He calmly cuts the pen or views the slate. 


But Leonard !—yes, for Leonard’s fate I grieve, 
Who loaths the station which he dares not leave ; 
He cannot dig, he will not beg his bread, 

All his dependence rests upon-his head ; 
And deeply skill’d in sciences and arts, 
On vulgar lads he wastes superior parts, 


Alas! what grief that feeling mind sustains, 
In guiding hands and stirring torpid brains; 
He whose proud mind from pole to pole will move, 
And view the wonders of the worlds above 3 
Who thinks and reasons strongly :—hard his fate, 
Confined for ever to the pen and slate: 
True, he submits, and when the long dull day 
Has slowly pass’d, in weary tasks, away, 
To other worlds with cheerful view he looks, 
And parts the night between repose and books. 


Amid his labours, he has sometimes tried 
To turn a little from his cares aside; 
Pope, Milton, Dryden, with delight has seized, 
His soul engaged and of his trouble eased: 
When, with a heavy eye and ill-done sum, 
No part conceived, a stupid boy will come: 
Then Leonard first subdues the rising frown, 
And bids the blockhead lay his blunders down ; 
O’er which disgusted he will turn his eye, 
To his sad duty his sound mind apply, 
And, vex’d in spirit, throws his pleasures by. 


Turn we toschools which more than these afford— 
The sound instruction and the wholesome board ; 
And first our school for ladies :—pity calls 
For one soft sigh, when we behold these walls, 
Placed vgn’ the town, and where, from window 

high, 
The fair, confined, may our free crowds espy, 
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| With mary a stranger gazing xp and down, 
{And all the envied tumult of the town ; 

_| May, in the smiling summer-eve, when they 
_|Are sent to sleep the pleasant hours away, 

| Behold the poor (whom they conceive the blest) 
_|Empioy’d for hours, and grieved they cannot rest. 


Here the fond girl, whose days are sad and few 
Since dear mama pronounced the last adieu, 
Looks to the road, and fondly thinks she hears 
|The carriage-wheels, and struggles with her tears: 
|All yet is new, the misses great and small, 
-|Madam herself, and teachers, odious all ; 

A From laughter, pity, nay command, she turns, 
But melts in softness, or with anger burns ; 

| Nauseates her food, and wonders who can sleep 
|On such mean beds, where she can only weep: 
|She scorns condolence—but te all she hates 
'|Slowly at length her mind accommodates ; 

| Then looks on bondage with the same concern 

| As others felt, and finds that she must learn 
_|As others learn’d—the common lot to share, 
'|To search for comfort and submit to care. 


There are, ’tis said, who on these seats attend, 
|And to these ductile minds destruction vend ; 
_|Wretches (to virtue, peace, and nature, foes), 
|To these soft minds, their wicked trash expose 3 
\Seize on the soul, ere passions take the sway, 
And lead the heart, ere yet it feels, astray: 
_|Smugglers obscene !—and can there be who take 
{Infernal pains, the sleeping vice to wake ? 

}Can there be those, by whom the thought defiled 
|Enters the spotless bosom of a child? 

| By whom the ill is to the heart convey’d, 

| Who lend the foe, not yet in arms, their aid, 

| And sap the city-walls before the siege be laid ? 


‘| Oh! rather skulking in the by-ways steal, 
'|And rob the poorest traveller of his meal ; 
| Burst through the humblest trader’s bolted door ; 
| Bear from the widow’s hut her winter-store ; 
| With stolen steed, on highways take your stand, 
| Your lips with cursesarm’d, with death your hand ;— 
| Take all but life—the virtuous more would say, 
| Take life itself, dear as it is, away, 

| Rather than guilty thus the guileless soul betray. 


| Years pass away—let us suppose them past 
Lhe accomplish’d nymph for freedom looks at last ; 
| All hardship over, which a school contains, 
| The spirit’s bondage and the body’s pains ; 
Where teachers make the heartless, trembling set 
Of pupils suffer for their own regret ; 
| Where winter’s cold, attack’d by one poor fire, 
Chills the fair child, commanded to retire ; 
|She felt it keenly in the morning air, 
j | Keenly she felt it at the evening prayer. 
More pleasant summer ; but then walks were made, 
Not a sweet ramble, but a slow parade ; 
‘They moved by pairs beside the hawthorn-hedge, 
Onsy to set their feelings on an edge ; 
And now at eve, when all their spirits rise, 
e sent to rest, and all their pleasure dies ; 
| Where yet they all the town alert can see, 
And distant plough-boys pacing o’er the lea. 


These and the taskssuccessive masters brought— 

‘The French they conn’d, the curious works they 
wrought : 

| The hours they made their taper fingers strike. 

‘| Note after note, aJl dull to them alike ; 


Their drawings, dancings on appointed days, 
Playing with globes, and getting parts of plays ; 
The tender friendships made’twixt heart and heart, 
When the dear friends had nothing to impart :— 


All! all! are over ; now the accomplish’d maid 
Longs for the world, of nothing there afraid : 
Dreams of delight invade her gentle breast, 

And fancied lovers rob the heart of rest ; 

At the paternal door a carriage stands, 

Love ae Fas hearts and Hymen joins thei: 
lands. 


Ah !—world unknown ! how charmingis thy view, 
Thy pleasures many, and each pleasure new : 
Ah !—world experienced ! what of thee is told ? 
How few thy pleasures, and those few how old, 


Within a silent street, and far apart 
From noise of business, from a quay or mart, 
Stands an old spacious building, and the din 
You hear without explains the work within ; 


_Unlike the whispering of the nymphs, this noise 


Loudly proclaims a “ Boarding-School fer Boys . 
The master heeds it not, for thirty years 

Have render’d all familiar to his ears ; 

He sits in comfort, ’mid the various sound 

Of mingled tones for ever flowing round ; 

Day after day he to his task attends,— 
Unvaried toil, and care that never ends: 

Boys in their works proceed ; while his employ 
Admits no change, or changes but the boy ; 

Yet time has made it easy ;—he beside 

Has power supreme, and power is sweet to pride : 
But grant him pleasure ;—what can teachers feel, 
Dependent helpers always at the wheel ? 

Their power despised, their compensation small, 
Their labour dull, their life laborious all ; 

Set after set the lower lads to make 

Fit for the class which their superiors take ; 
The road of learning for a time to track, 

In roughest state, and then again go back : 
Just the same way on other troops to wait,— 
Attendants fix’d at learning’s lower gate. 


The day-tasks now are over,—to their ground 
Rush the gay crowd with joy-compelling sound ; 
Glad to illude the burdens of the day, 

The eager parties hurry to their play : 

Then in these hours of liberty we find 

The native bias of the opening mind ; 

They yet possess not skill the mask to place, 

And hide the passions glowing in the face ; 

Yet some are found—the close, the sly, the mean, 
Who know already ali must not be seen. 


Lo ! one who walks apart, although so young, 
He lays restraint upon his eye and tongue ; 
Nor will he into scrapes or dangers get, 
And half the school are in the stripling’s debt : 
Suspicious, timid, he is much afraid 
Of trick and plot :—he dreads to be hetray’d: 
He shuns all friendships, for he finds they lend, 
When lads begin to call each other friend : 
Yet self with self has war ; the tempting sight 
Of fruit on sale provokes his appetite ;— 
See! how he walks the sweet seduction by ; 
That he is tempted, costs him first a sigh,— 
"Tis dangerous to indulge ! ’tis grievous to deny: 
This he will choose, and whispering asks the price 
The nrrchase dreadful, but Arg portior nice 5 
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Within the pocket he explores the pence ; 
Without, temptation strikes on either sense, 

The sight, the smell ;—but then he thinks again, 
Of money wasted! when no taste remain. 
Meantime there comes an eager thoughtless boy, 
Who gives the price and only feels the joy : 
Example dire ! the youthful miser stops, 

And slowly back the treasured coinage drops : 
Heroic deed ! for should he now comply, 

Can he to-morrow’s appetite deny ? 

Beside, these spendthrifts who so freely live, 
Cloy’d with their purchase, will a portion give ;— 
Here ends debate, he buttons up his store, 

And feels the comfort that it burns no more. 


Unlike to him the tyrant-boy, whose sway 
All hearts acknowledge ; him the crowds obey; 
At his command they break through every rule ; 
Whoever goyerns, he controls the school: 
*Tis not the distant emperor moves their fear, 
But the proud viceroy who is ever near. 


Verres could do that mischief in a day, 
For which not Rome, in all its power, could pay ; 
And these boy-tyrants will their slaves distress, 
And do the wrongs no master can redress : 
The mind they load with fear: it feels disdain 
For its own baseness ; yetittriesinvain [again: 
To shake the admitted power ;—the coward comes 
Tis more than present pain these tyrants give, 
Long as we’ve life some strong impressions live ; 
And these young ruffians in the soul will sow 
Seeds of all vices that on weakness grow. 


Hark ! at his word the trembling younglings 
Where he is walking none must walk but he ; [flee, 
See ! from the winter-fire the weak retreat, 

His the warm corner, his the favourite seat, 
Save when he yields it to some slave to keep 
Awhile, then back, at his return to creep : 
At his command, his poor dependants fly, 
And humbly bribe him as a proud ally ; 
Flatter’d by all, the notice he bestows 

Is gross abuse, and bantering and blows ; 
Yet he’s a dunce, and, spite of all his fame 
Without the desk, within he feels his shame : 
For there the weaker boy, who felt his scorn, 
For him corrects the blunders of the morn; 
And he is taught, unpleasant truth ! to find 
The trembling body has the prouder mind. 


Hark! to that shout, that burst of empty noise, 
From a rude set of bluff, obstreperous boys ; 
They who, like colts let loose, with vigour bound, 
And thoughtless spirit, o’er the beaten ground; 
Fearless they leap, and every youngster feels 
His alma active in his hands and heels. 


These are the sons of farmers, and they come 
With partial fondness for the joys of home ; 
Their minds are coursing in their fathers’ fields, 
And e’en the dream a lively pleasure yields ; 
They, much enduring, sit the allotted hours, 

And o’er a grammar waste their sprightly powers: 
They dance ; but them can measured steps delight, 
Whom horse and hounds to daring deeds excite ? 
Nor could they bear to wait from meal to meal, 
Did they not slyly to the chamber steal, 

And there the produce of the basket seize, 

The mother’s gift ! still studious of their ease. 


Poor Alma, thus oppress’d, forbears to rise, 
But rests or revels in the arms and thighs. 


“ But is it sure that study will repay 
The more attentive and forbearing ?’—Nay ! 
The farm, the ship, the humble shop have each 
Gains which severest studies seldom reach. 


At college place a youth, who means to raise — 
His state by merit, and his name by praise ; 
Still much he hazards ; there is serious strife 
In the contentions of a scholar’s life : 

Not all the mind’s attention, care, distress, 

Nor diligence itself, ensure success : 

His jealous heart a rival’s powers may dread, 
Till its strong feelings have confused his head, 
And, after days and months, nay, years of pain, 
He finds just lost the object he would gain.. 


But grant him this and all such life can give, 
For other prospects he begins to live ; 
Begins to feel that man was form’d to look 
And long for other object than a book : 
In his mind’s eye his house and glebe he sees, 
And farms and talks with farmers at his ease ; 
And time is lost, till fortune sends him forth 
To a rude world unconscious of his worth ; 
There in some petty parish to reside, 
The college-boast, then turn’d the village-guide; 
And though awhile his flock and dairy please, 
He soon reverts to former joys and ease, 
Glad when a friend shall come to break his rest,. 
And speak of all the pleasures they possess’d, 
Of masters, fellows, tutors, all with whom 
They shared those pleasures never more t 

come ; : 

Till both conceive the times by bliss endear’d, 
Which once so dismal and so dull appear’d. 


But fix our scholar, and suppose him crown’d 
With all the glory gain’d on classic ground ; 
Suppose the world without a sigh resign’d, 

And to his college all his care confined : 

Give him all honours that such states allow, 

The freshman’s terror and the tradesman’s bow ; 
Let his apartments with his taste agree, 

And all his views be those he loves to see ; 

Let him each day behold the savoury treat, 

For which he pays not, but is paid to eat ; 

These joys and glories soon delight no more, 
Although withheld, the mind is vex’d and sore - 
The honour too is to the place confined, 

Abroad they know not each superior mind : 
Strangers no wranglers in these figures sec, 

Nor give they worship to a high degree : 

Unlike the prophet’s is the scholar‘s case, 

His honour all is in his dwelling-place : 

And there such honours are familiar things, 
What is a monarch in a crowd of kings ? . 
Like other sovereigns he’s by forms address’d, __ 
By statutes govern’d, and with rules oppress’d. — 


When all these forms and duties die away, 
And the day passes like the former day, | 
Then of exterior things at once bereft, 
He’s to himself and one attendant left ; 
Nay, John too goes ; nor aught of service more 
Remains for him; he gladly quits the door, 

And, as he whistles to the college-gate, 
He kindly pities his poor master’s fate. . 
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Books cannot always please, however good ; 

_| Minds are not ever craving for their food ; 

| But sleep will soon the weary soul prepare 

| For cares to-morrow, that were this day’s care ; 

_| For forms, for feasts, that sundry times have past, 
And formal feasts that will for ever last. 


“ But then from study will no comforts rise ?”’— 
Yes! such as studious minds alone can prize ; 
| Comforts, yea!—Joys ineffable they find, 
_| Who seek the prouder pleasures of the mind: 
The soul, collected in those happy hours, 
Then makes her efforts, then enjoys her powers ; 
| And in those seasons feels herself repaid, 

For labours past, and honours long delay’d. 
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No! ’tis not worldly gain, although by chance 
| The sons of learning may to wealth advance ; 

| Nor station high, though in some favouring hour 
The sons of learning may arrive at power ; 

| Nor is it glory, though the public voice 

| Of honest praise will make the heart rejoice: 

| But ’tis the mind’s own feelings give the joy, 

_| Pleasures she’ gathers in her own employ— 

_| Pleasures that gain or praise cannot bestow, 

| Yet can dilate and raise them when they flow. 
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| For this the poet looks the world around, 

{| Where form and life and reasoning man are found ; 
| He loves the mind, in all its.modes, to trace, 

_ | And all the manners of the changing race ; 

_ | Silent he walks the road of life along, 
And views the aims of its tumultuous throng: 

He finds what shapes the Proteus-passions take, 
And what strange waste of life and joy they make, 


And loves to show them in their varied ways, 
With honest blame or with unflattering praise: 
’Tis good to know, ’tis pleasant to impart, 

These turns and movements of the human hearv 
The stronger features of the soul to paint, 

And make distinct the latent and the faint ; 
Man as he is, to place in all men’s view, 

Yet none with rancour, none with scorn pursue: 
Nor be it ever of my portraits told— 

“ Here the strong lines of malice we behold.”— 


This let me hope, that when in public view 
I bring my pictures, men may feel them true ; 
“ This is a likeness,” may they all declare, 
* And I have seen him, but I know not where :” 
For I should mourn the mischief I had done, 
If as the likeness all would fix on one. 


Man’s vice and crime I combat as I can, 
But to his Gop and conscience leave the man3 
I search (a eed all the land about, 

To find its giants and enchanters out, 
The giant-folly, the enchanter-vice, 

hom doubtless I shall vanquish in a trice:) 
But is there man whom I would injure’—No! 
I am to him a fellow, not a foe,— 

A fellow-sinner, who must rather dread 
The bolt, than hurl it at another's head. 


No! let the guiltless, if there such be found, 
Launch forth the spear, and deal the deadly 
wound ; 
How can I so the cause of virtue aid, 
Who am myself attainted and afraid? 
Yet as I can, I point the powers of rhyme, 
And, sparing criminals, attack the crime. 
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are told with spirit. It will be found the best book of the kind ever issued. 

. Contents—Humpury Davy, the Inventor of the Spirit Lamp—James 
Fercuson, the Shepherd-boy Astronomer—James Watt, the Inventor of 
the Steam Engine—GrorSE STEPHENSON, the Inventor of the Locomotive 
Engine—GIovaNNI Baptista BELzoNI, the Traveller in Egypt—WIiILL1AM 
Caxton, the First English Printer—Jamrs Cook, the Discoverer of South 
Sea Islands—BrENJAMIN Wesy, the Quaker Artist—S1r WILLIAM JoNEs, 
the Oriental Scholar and Jurist—Str Henry Havenock, the Christian 
Soldier—Joun LEYDEN, the Poet and Asiatic Scholar—WILLIAM GIFFoRD, 
the Learned Shoemaker—ALEXANDER WILSON, the Ornithologist of America 
—RosBeRT BLOOMFIELD, the Poet of the Farm—Rosert Burns, the Poet 

_ of the World—Count RumrorpD, the Chemist of Comfort—Joun Wyc irre, 
the First Protestant—Grorce Bucuanan, the Tutor of an English King— 
Tuomas Ruppiman, the Grammarian— ALEXANDER ApDam, the High 
School Rector—Baron Humsotpt, the South American Traveller—JoHN 
SMEATON the Builder of the Eddystone Lighthouse—Rosert PEEL, the 
Spinner—JamMes Morrison, the Warehouseman—BENJAMIN FRANKLIN, 
the Wise Printer—WILLIAM CopBeEttT, the Plough-boy Politician—PETER 
Horserc, the Peasant Artist—Hucu MILLER, the Geologist Stonemason— 
Et Wuitney, the Inventor of the Cotton Gin—RICHARD ARKWRIGHT, the 
Inventor of the Cotton Water Frame—JouN OPiz, the Carpenter Artist— 
SAMUEL BupcETT, the Conscientious Grocer—TuHomas Scott, the Com- 
mentator on the Bible—RicHAaRD Baxter, the Fervent Preacher—Lo1t 
Cary, the Negro Colonist—WiLL1AM Epwarps, the Persevering Bridge 
Builder—R. STEPHENSON, the Railway Engineer. 


2. The Lion of War; or, the Pirates of Loo Chow. A Tale of the 
Chinese Seas, for Youth. By F. C. Armstronc, Esq. Eight Illustrations. 
This is a book of Adventures and Incidents for Boys. 


3. Lucy Neville and her Schoolfellows. A Book for Girls.. By 


Mary and ExizasbetuH Kirsy. Eight Illustrations. Fourth Thousand. 
«Do justice, love mercy, and walk humbly with thy God.” 
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{ FAMES BLACKWOOD & CO., PuBLisHERs, 


The Life and Travels of Alexander Von Humboldt: with an 
Account of his Discoveries, and Notices of his Scientific Fellow-Labourers 
and Contemporaries. Eight Illustrations. 

Contents.—Early Life—The Voyage and Visit to the Canary Islands— 
Excursions about Cumana—Towards the Orinoco—Up the Orinoco—To 
Cuba and Back—Colombia and Peru—Mexico—Results of Humboldt’s 
Travels—Journey to Central Asia—Last Literary Labours. 


16. The Military Heroes of England, from the Invasion of Julius 
Czesar to the Present Time. Eight Illustrations. ‘Tenth Thousand. 
Contents —The Ancient Britons and their Roman Conquerors—Saxon 
and Danish Rule—William of Normandy—Richard the Lion Hearted— 
Reigns of John and Henry III.—Edward IL, and his Wars with the Welsh 
and Scots—Edwards II. and III.—Wars with Scotland, Wales, and France 
—The Wars of the Roses—The Tudor Sovereigns—Cromwell—William of 
Orange—Marlborough—Jacobite Rebellions—Chatham, Wolfe, Clive—War 
with United States, India, &c.—Wellington, Moore—Wars with Affghans, 
Sikhs—Sir C. Napier—Crimea, Indian Mutiny, Havelock, Sir C. Campbell, 


&e., &e. Mee oe is 
10. A Popular Book on Flowers, Grasses, and Shrubs. With Anec- 


dotes and Poetical Illustrations; a Glossary of Botanical Terms, and a 


Copious Index. By Mary Pirie. Numerous Illustrations. 
A most excellent Book for Young Ladies. 


11. Illustrious Men: Their Noble Deeds, Discoveries, and Attain- 
ments. Tenth Thousand. Eight Illustrations. 

Contents.—Alfred the Great—Geoffrey Chaucer—Cardinal Wolsey—Sir 
Thomas More—Thomas Cromwell, Earl of Essex—Hugh Latimer, Bishop 
of Worcester—John Jewell, Bishop of Salisbury—Sir Thomas Gresham— 
The Admirable Crichton—Sir Francis Drake—William Cecil, Lord Burleigh 
—wWilliam Shakespeare—Sir Walter Raleigh—Francis Bacon—Sir Edward 
Coke—Thomas Wentworth, Earl of Strafford—John Hamden—Dr William 
Harvey—Admiral Blake—Edward Hyde, Earl of Clarendon—John Milton 
—John Tillotson—John Locke—Gilbert Burnet, Bishop of Salisbury— 
William Penn—Joseph Addison—John Churchill, Duke of Marlborough— 
Sir Isaac Newton—Robert Walpole—John Dalrymple, Earl of Stair—Sir 
Hans Sloane—General Wolfe—George, Lord Anson—George, Lord Lyttelton 
—William Pitt, Earl of Chatham—Sir William Blackstone—Dr Samuel 
Johnson—Robert Lowth, Bishop of London—John Howard—William 
Murray, Earl of Mansfield. 


12. Illustrious Women who have Distinguished Themselves for Virtue, 
Piety, and Benevolence. Light Illustrations. 

Contents.—Queen ,Victoria—Princess Frederick William of Prussia, the 
Princess Royal—The Empress Eugenie—The Duchess of Kent—Queen 
Adelaide—Lady Jane Grey—Mary, Queen of Scots—Queen Caroline— 
Queen Marie Antoinette—Josephine, Queen and Empress—Lady Rachel 
Russell—Elizabeth Fry, the Prison Reformer—Harriet Martineau—Amelia 
Opie—Lady Huntingdon—Hannah More—Eliza Cook—Felicia Hemans— 
Mrs Bunyan—Charlotte Corday—Frederika Bremer—L. E. L.—Jenny Lind 
—Joan of Arc—Miss Coutts—Florence Nightingale—Elizabeth, Anna, and 
Emily Blackwell. CQ 
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